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Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 


To  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Sirs:  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  school  year 
July  I,  1913  to  June  30,  1914,  is  herewith  submitted.  The  terms  of 
Mrs.  ELdith  Kingman  Kern,  Mr.  Richard  R.  Horner  and  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Blair  expired  June  30,  1913.  Mrs.  Kern  and  Mr.  Blair  were  re- 
appointed, and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Childs  succeeded  Mr.  Horner. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  position  of  Superintendent, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  Mehard  Davidson,  effective 
December  31,  1913.  Dr.  Davidson  retired  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
service  during  which  he  had  freely  given  of  his  splendid  powers  to 
schools  of  the  District.  His  departure  was  universally  regretted  by 
the  entire  community.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 
then  occupant  of  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
whose  appointment  as  superintendent  became  effective  January  i,  1914. 
Mr.  Stephen  E.  Kramer  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  January  22,  1914,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion 
of  ilr.  Thurston. 

This  year  has  been  a  fruitful  one  for  the  educational  system,  notwith- 
standing^ natural  interruptions  caused  by  these  many  changes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  P.  Blair, 
President,  Board  of  Education. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


1914.  School  open  (beginning  of  the  first  half-year)  :  Monday,  September  21. 
Thanksgiving  holiday :  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  26  and  27. 
Christmas  holiday:  December  24,  19 14;  to  Friday,  January  i,  191 5,  both 

inclusive. 

1915.  End  of  the  first  half-year:  Friday,  January  29. 
Beginning  of  the  second  half-year:  Monday,  February  i. 
Washington's  Birthday:  Monday,  February  22. 

Easter  holiday :  Friday,  April  2,  to  Friday,  April  9,  both  inclusive. 
Memorial  Day:  Sunday,  May  30  (Schools  close  Monday,  May  31). 
School  closes  (end  of  second  half-year)  :  Wednesday,  June  23. 
School  opens:  Monday,  September  20. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1914— 1915 


MEMBERS. 

Ml.  Henry  P.  Blais Colorado  Building. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniei 21 11  19th  Street  N.  W. 

Mr.  John  B.  Larneb ^Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 

Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes 1004  Park  Road  N.  W. 

BIrs.  Edith  Kingman  Kern 1912  G  Street  N.  W. 

Dr.  Chari^es  H.  Marshall 2710  P  Street  N.  W. 

Mr.  Willlam  T.  Galliher American  National  Bank. 

Dr.  QiEED  W.  Chilos 1911  L  Street  N.  W. 

Mrs.  Coralie  F.  Cook Howard  University. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

President 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Blair,  Colorado  Building. 

Vice-President, 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniel,  21  ii  19th  Street  N.  W 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Harry  O.  Hine,  3204  Highland  Ave.,  Cleveland  Park. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS. 
The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  held  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  3.50  P.  M.,  in  the  Franklin  School  Building, 
13th  and  K  Streets,  Northwest, 


COMMnTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


iVays  and  Means, — Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  JDaniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Dr. 

Marshall. 
Elementary  Schools  and  Night  Schools, — Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner, 

Dr.  Childs,  Mrs.  Cook. 
Normal,  High,  Manual   Training,   and    Trade   Schools, — Mr.    Galliher,    Mr. 

Daniel,  Mrs.  Kern,  Mrs.  Cook,  Dr.  Marshall. 
Text-books   and  School  Supplies, — Mr.   Larner,   Mrs.    Rhodes,   Mrs.   Kern, 

Dr.  Chilos. 
Inspection  and  Disposal  of  Unserviceable  Materials, — Dr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Daniel^ 

Mr.  Gaixiher. 
Sites,  Buildings,  Repairs,  and  Janitors, — Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Mr.  Galuhbr, 

Dr.  Marshall,  Dr.  Childs. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation,— J>R.  Childs,  Mr.  Larner,  Mr.  Galuher,  Mrs.  Cook. 
IVater  Supply  and  Drainage,— Dr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Galliher,  Mrs.  Cook. 
Rules  and  By-laws, — Mr.  Larner,  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Daniel. 
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Military  Affairs  and  Athletics, — Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Galliher,  Dr.  Marshall, 

Mrs.  Kern,  Mrs.  Cook. 
Playgrounds  and  School  Gardens, — Mrs.  Kern,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr.  Marshall, 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Special  Schools. — ^Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr.  Childs,  Mrs.  Kern,  Mrs.  Cook. 
Libraries  and  Lectures. — Mrs.  Cook,  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr.  Child,  Mrs. 

Rhodes. 
Awards  and  Prizes. — Mrs.  Kern,  Mr.  Blair,  Dr.  Childs. 
Parent-Teacher   Association. — Mr.    Blair,   Mr.    Daniel,   Mrs.    Rhodes,   Mrs. 

Kern,  Dr.  Marshall. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 
Teacher^  Retirement. — Mr.  Galliher,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Blais, 
Mrs.  Cook. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Ernest  L.  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  1414  Madison  Street  N.  W. 

Clerk:    Miss  A.  M.  Simonton. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

Stephen  £.  Kramer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  1725  Kilboume  Street  N.  W. 

Stenographer:    Miss  M.  Alvina  Carroll. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

RoscoE  CoNKUNG  Bruce,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  1327  Columbia  Road  N.  W. 

Clerk:    Frederick  D.  Morton. 

Alexander  T.  Stuart,  Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction. 
Office,  Franklin  Schpol;  residence,  The  Wyoming. 

John  A.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training. 
Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,*  1502  Emerson  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction. 
Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  1337  Euclid  Street  N.  W, 

Miss  E.  F.  G.  Merritt,  Assistant  Director  of  Primary  Instruction. 
Office,  Miner  Normal  School;  residence,  1630  loth  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  Catherine  R,  Watkins,  Director  of  Kindergartens, 
Office,  Berret  School;  residence,  1720  Oregon  Avenue. 

Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Office,  Miner  Normal  School ;  residence,  318  M  Street  S.  W. 

Harry  O.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Office,  Franklin  School ;  residence,  3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 

John  W.  F.  Smith,  Statistican,  Office  of  Statistics  and  Publications. 
Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  816  4th  Street  N.  W. 
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Raymond  O.  Wilmarth^  Chief  Accountant,  Office  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 

Office,  Franklin  School ;  residence,  227  John  Marshall  Place  N.  W. 

Miss  Sadie  L.  Lewis,  Chief  Attendance  Officer. 

Office,  Berret  School;  residence,  3919  Georgia  Avenue  N.  W. 

Mrs.  Ida  G.  Richardson^  Attendance  Officer. 

Office,  Garnet  School;  residence,  309  nth  Street  N.  E. 

Miss  Lura  C.  Rugg,  Clerk  in  charge  of  Child  Labor  Law  Office. 

Office,  Berret  School ;  residence,  813  Newton  Street  N.  W. 

Hugh  F.  McQueeney,  Superintendent  of  Janitors. 

Office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  Bladensburg  Road  N.  £. 


STOREHOUSE, 

S.  B.  Simmons,  Custodian. 
Office,  1600  Eckington  Place,  N.  E.;  residence,  1459  Corcoran  Street  N.  W. 


BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

For  the  white  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  Chairman;  Harry  English, 
Secretary;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Simons.    Office,  Franklin  School 

For  the  colored  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  Chairman;  Amplias  H. 
Glenn  Secretary;  Miss  Harriet  E.  Riggs.    Office,  Franklin  School. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

PHYSiaANS  : 


Name  of 
Medical  Inspector. 

J(^m  S.  Arnold 

Conrsen  B.  Concklin  . 

Henry  W.  Freeman 

George  H.  HdtmuUer  . 

Henry  C.  Macatee 

Edward  Hiram  Reede  . 
Albert  Ridgley . 


Louise  Taylor-Jones 

J(^m  D.  Thomas 

Charles  A.  Tignor  — 
Prentiss  Willson 


}6tm  R.  Francis,  Jr.  . 
William  C  KiUinger 


Margaret  L.  Braxton 

Eolah  B.  Flynn 

Ella  Daly  Fleming . 


Bertha  McKay  Ohr . 
Emma  Wilson 


Office. 


J2^  Second  Street 

1344  R  Street 

»I900  13th  Street 
-1333  N  Street 


-1478  Harvard  Street 

1748  M  Street 

-950  S  Street 


-1217  Conn.  Ave, 
.1726  M  Street 


-473  Florida  Avenue 
1732  Conn.  Ave, 


N.  E.' 
N.W. 

N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 


Dentists  : 


-S.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  T  Streets  N.  W. 
-.N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  I  Street  N.  W. 


Nurses  : 


1705  loth  Street  N.  W. 
— 3240  S  Street  N.W. 
.13  Grant  Place. 


-2129  F  Street  N.  W. 


.1478  Harvard  St.  N.  W.,  c/o  Dr.  Macatee. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Beknaeo  T.  Jamnsy. 
Office,  Hyde  School;  residence,  1«71  Thirty-first  Street  N.  W. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
Udg. 

108 

68 

189 

85 

144 

68 

140 

88 

207 

147 

216 

, 

220 

89 

287 

110 

809 

102 

811 

14 

818 

114 

848 

184 

Name. 


Location. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Addison,  Henry  , 


Conduit  Road  _ 
Corcoran,  Thomas 

Curtis.  WUliam  Wal- 
lace. 

Hyde,  Anthony  T...^ 


Industrial  Home  . 
Jackson,  Andrew- 


P  Street,  between  Thirty- 
second  and  Thirty-third 
Streets   N.   W. 

Conduit  Road  


Reservoir  .__...-«. 

Tenley   

Threlkeld,  John - 

Toner,   John   Mere- 

dith.  , 
Wisconsin  Avenue 


Twenty-eifliith  Street,  be- 
tween bS.  Street  and 
Olive    Avenue  N.  W. 

O  Street,  between  Thirty- 
second  and  Thirty-third 
Street  N.  W. 

O  Street,  between  Thirty- 
second  and  Thirty-third 
Streets  N.  W. 

Wisconsin  Avenufe  N,.W. 

R  Street,  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first  Streets 
N.  W. 

Conduit  Road,  near  reser- 
voir. 

Tenley,  D.  C.  


Thirty-sixth  Street  and 
Prospect  Avenue  N.  W. 

Twenty-fourth  and  F 
Streets   N.   W. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  and 
Thirty-third  Streets  N.W. 


Miss  £.  £.  Dameille,  2900 
Q  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  Katherine  Carroll,  449 

N.  J.  Avenue  S.  E. 
Miss    M.    F.    Gore.    1147 

New  Hampshire  Avenue 

N.  W. 
Miss    E.    M.    Chase,    8080 

Dent  Place   N.    W. 

Miss  C.  A.  OMire,  2729 
Ontario  Road  N.  W. 

Miss  Harriet  C.  Lasier, 
1487  Girard  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  £.  L.  Godey.  1888 
Biltmore  Street  N.  E. 

Miss    J.     Roberta    Ossire, 

2729  Ontario  Road  N.  W. 
Miss    H.    I.    Walsh,    1878 

Kenyon  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  Grace  Wanstall,  1708 

F  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  Jane  E.  Doing,  Belts- 

ville,  Md. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Ossire,  2729 

Ontario   Road  N.  W. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Bsn  W.  Mukch. 
Office,  Dennison  School;  residence,  1708  Thirty-fifth  Street  N.  W. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
bldg. 

'              Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  Principal. 

102 

65 

Adams,  John  Quincy. 

R   Street,   between    Seven- 
teenth    Street   and    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  N.  W.. 

Miss  Janet  McWilliam. 
8142  K  Street  N.  W. 

187 

118 

Connecticut     Avenue     ex- 

Miss  M.   Ella  Given,  2700 

154 

Cooke,  Henry  D. 

Ontario    Road. 

142 

Seventeenth  and  Columbia 

Miss  Katie  E.  Rawlings, 
1887  Perry  Place,  N.  W. 

Road 

156 

62 

Dennison,   William— 

S     Street,     between     Thir- 
teenth    and     Fourteenth 
Streets    N.    W. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  2887 
12th  Street  N.   E. 

168 

180 

Thirty-fourth    and    Lowell 

Josephine  Burke.  1440  Bel- 

Streets N.  W. 

mont  Street  N.  W. 

178 

82 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  be- 

Miss C.  L.  Garrison,  1821 

tween    Seventeenth    and 

H  Street  N.  W. 

Eighteenth  Streets  N.  W.... 

198 

41 

Grant,  Ulysses  S 

G  Street,  between  Twenty- 
first   and   Twenty-second 
Streets  N.  W. 

Miss  F.  L.  Reeves.  780 
Twenty-second  Street 
N.  W. 

249 

125 

Morgan,  Thomas  P.>- 

V    Street,    between    Cham- 
plain      and      Eighteenth 
Streeto  N.  W. 

Miss  N.  E.  L.  McLean, 
1888  Calvert  Street 

886 

54 

Weightman,  Roger  C. 

Twenty-third    and   M 

Stfff tif    N.    W 

Miss  E.  Macfarlane,  920 
Sixteenth  Street  N.  W. 

'^)  Includes  one  first  grade  and  one  second  grade  practice  school  of  the  normal  schooL 
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Supenriaing  Principal,  Robsit  L.  Haycock.' 
Office;  Powell  School;  residence,  1606  Longfellow  Street  N.  W. 


Code 

No. 

N«. 

Udg. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  Principal. 

ISO 

104 
161 
110 

05 
SI 

Georgia     Avenue,     Bright- 
wood,  D.  C 

Ninth  and  Ingraham  Streets 
N.  W. 

Kenyon     Street,     between 
Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
StreeU  N.  W. 

School  and  Lamont  Streets, 
Mount  Pleasant. 

School  Street,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant         M     ,, 

Miss  H.   G.   Nichols.   3604 
University  Place  N.  W. 

Miss    B.    L.    Pattison.    88 
West    Kirk    St,    Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

I    Miss  C.  G.  Brewer.  8814 
Cathedral  Avenue  N.  W. 

in 

206 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  G. 
Johnson,  Andrew «-. 

Monroe,  James  

MS          72 

tro  1 

Columbia    Road,    between 
Georgia     and     Sherman 
Avenues  N.  W. 

Warder   Street,   corner   of 
Newton  N.  ^V. 

Georgia  Avenue  and  Shep- 
herd  Street  N.   W. 

School    Street,    near    Park 
Road 

H.      W.      Draper,.    Bryan 
Farm,     SUver     Springs, 
Md. 

Miss  Juliet  E.  Dyer,  1016 
Otis  St,  N.   W. 

Miss   M.    W.    Frank.   1003 

nt      131 

Prtwi>rth 

J77        157 

Powell,  Charles  F 

Otis  Place  N.  W  . 
Miss  Mary  C.  McGill,  1415 

Chapin   Street  N.   W.  • 
Miss   K.    H.    Bevard,   The 

2SS    1    146 

Harvard     Street,     between 
Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
Streets  N.  W. 

Takoma 

907        118 

Tak^T"a 

Gladstone,  1488  R  Street 

N.   W. 
MUs     M.    R.     Macqueen, 
2880   Thirteenth    Street 

N.   W. 
Miss     Blanche     Baekham. 

3S6        16S 

Writ,  Jotrph  R 

Farragut    Street,    between 
Thirteenth       and       Four- 
teenth Streets  N.  W. 

Harvard     Street,     cor.     of 
Eleventh  Street  N.   W. 

Riggs  and  Blair   Roads 

! 

341    i     163 
343         101 

Wilson    Normal 
Critic  (0) 

8781  N  Street  N.  W. 

(See  Wilson  Normal 
School). 

Miss  H.  E.  King.  687  Co- 
lumbia Road  N.  W. 

(s)  Includes  two  each  of  first,  second,  third, -and  fourth  grades  for  practice  schools,  and 
one  kindergarten. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Walter  B.  Patterson. 

Office,  Henry  School;  residence,  8016  Fifteenth  Street  N.  W. 

[Note. — For   ungraded   schools  in  charge  of   Supervising  Principal,   see  p.    181 


Code 
No. 


No. 

bldg. 


101 
138 
803 


37 

165 

33 


Name. 


Abbot,  George  J — 
Cleveland,  Grover. 
Henry,  Joseph  


875  86        Polk,  James  K.  . 


310 
SIS 

m 


156 
45 
51 


Thomson,  Strong  J 

Twinning,   W.    J.....^ 

Webster.  Daniel  

Ungraded  Schools 


Location. 


Sixth  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  N.  W. 


Eighth  and  T  Streets  N.  W. 

P  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Streets 
N,  W. 

Seventh  and  P  Streets 
N.    W. 

L     and     Twelfth     Streets 

N.  W. 
Third     Street    between     N 

and  O  Streets  N.  W. 
Tenth  and  H  Streets  N.  W- 

Located  in  different  sec- 
tions  of  the  city. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss  Metella  King,  1001 
Eighth  Street  N.  W, 

Miss  F.  S.  Fairley,  lOO 
Ridge  Road  east 

Miss  M.  W.  Cameron,  11 T 
Vermont  Avenue  N.  W. 

Miss  Mary  Lackey,  1430 
Rhode  Island  Avenue 
N.  W. 

C.  K.  Finckel.  1830  Mon- 
roe   Street   N.    W. 

Miss  M.  I.  Furmage.  1403^ 
6th  St  N.  W. 

Miss  S.  B.  Kent,  884  Thir- 
teenth Street  N.  W. 

See  page  18. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Sblobn  M.  Ely. 
Office,  Gales  School;  residence,  50   S  Street  N.   W. 


Code 
No. 


105 
115 

128 

1«7 
1«9 
190 
191 
S8« 

895 


No. 
bids. 


Name. 


.    70 
51 

108 

115 
188 
148 
85 
108 

28 


Arthur,  Chester  A..^ 
Blake,  James  H...- 


Brookland 


Eckington   ........^ 

Emery,  Matthew  G 

Gage,  Nathaniel  P. 
Gales,  Joseph  _ 
Langdon   ...........^ 


Seaton,    William 
W.  (a) 


Location. 


Arthur  Place  N.  W 

North  Capitol  Street,  be- 
tween K  and  L  Streets 
N.    W. 

Monroe  and  Tenth  Streets 
N.  £. 


First  and  Quincy  Streets 
N.  E. 

Lincoln  Avenue  and  Pros- 
pect Street  N.   £. 

Second  Street  above  U 
Street  N.  W. 

First  and  G  Streets  N.  W.. 

Franklin  and  Twentieth 
Streeto  N.  E. 

I  Street,  between  Second 
and  Third  Streets  N.  W... 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss  A.  M.  Clavton,  8459 

14th  St   N.  W. 
Miss  Emily  Scrivener,  1018 
Monroe  Street  N..  E. 

Miss    M.    E.    Little,    The 

Stanhope,    New    Jersey 

Avenue  and  First  Street 

N.  W. 
Miss  M.  R.  Lyddane,  1814 

First  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  Adelaide  Davis,   828 

2nd  Street  S.  E. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bond,  1741 

Oregon  Avenue  N.  W. 
Miss    S.    E.    White,    1759 
Columbia  Road. 
Miss  A.  M.  Sisson,  Olympia 

Apt,    14th    and    Euclid 

Streets  N.  W. 
Miss    S.    C.    Collins,    The 

Montgomery,  North  Cap- 

itol  and  M  Streets  N.  W. 


(a)  Includes  two  first  and  two  second-grade  practice  schools  of  the  normal  scliool. 


SIXTH   DIVISION. 

'  Supervising  Principal,  Miss  Floiu  L.  Hsndlsy. 
Office,  Ludlow  School;  residence,  1215  L  Street  N.  W. 


Codt 
No. 


112 

114 
115 
202 
880 
288 
845 
274 
808 
888 
889 


No. 
bldg. 


48 

60 

145 

107 

128 

142 

71 

94 

88 

181 

185 


Name. 


Benning,  William 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  sr. 

Blow,  Henry  T 

Hayes,    Rutherford 
Kenilworth   


Ludlow,  William  . 
Madison,  James  _ 

Pierce,    Franklin 

Taylor,  Zachary 

Webb,  WUliam  B 

Wheatley,  Samuel  G. 


Location. 


Anacostta  Road,  between 
Benning  Road  and  F 
Street  N.  E. 

I  Stret,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  N.   E. 

Nineteenth  Street  and  Ben- 
ning Road  N.  £. 

Fifth  and  K  Streets  N.  E 

Kenilworth,  D.  C.  


Southeast  comer  Sixth  and 

G  Street  N.  E. 
Tenth  and  G  Streets  N.  E.. 

G  and   Fourteenth   Streets 

N.    E. 
Seventh     Street,     near     G 

Street   N.    E. 
Fifteenth      and      Rosedale 

Streets  N.  E. 
Twelth     and     N     Streets 

N.  E. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss   C.   H.   Pimper,   1802 
Thirteenth  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  E.  F.  Goodwin,  1414 

K  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  A.    E.    Haslup,   2114 

Eighteenth  Street  N.  W. 
Miss    E    .M.    Fisher,    1389 

Irvins:  Street  N.  W. 
Miss   Helen   M.   Knighton, 

67  K  Street  N.  W. 
Miss    E.    C.     Dyer,     1702 

Ninth  Street  N.  W. 
Miss   M.    J.    Austin.    1824 

Kilbourne  Place.  N.  W. 
Miss  K.  C.  Babbington,  78 

I  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  S.   E.   Thomas,  8114 

O   Street  N.  W. 
Miss     A.     J.     Bell,     1448 

Chaptn  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  M.  B.  Pearson,  1829 

Monroe  Street  N.  W. 
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SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Ephraim  G.  Kimball. 
Office,  Wallach   School;   residence,   1627   Park   Road. 


15 


C«ie 
So. 


Itf 
135 

15< 
198 
MM 
247 

m 
tu 

S31 


No. 

bids. 


58 

135 

55 

115 

Zl 
50 

4 


Name. 


Brent,  Robert 

Carbery,  Thomas  H. 


Dent,  Josiah  

Edmonds,  James  B.. 
Hilton,  Charles  E. — 
Maury,  John  W 

Peabody,  George  ... 

Towers,  John  T 

Wallach,  Richard  _ 


Location. 


Third  and  D  Streets  S.  E.. 

Fifth  Street,  between  D 
and  E  Streets  N.  E. 

Second    Street   and    South 

Carolina  Avenue  S.  £. 
Ninth  and  D  Streets  N.  E.. 

Sixth  Street,  between  B 
and  C  Streets  N.  E. 

B  Street,  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Streets 
N.    E. 

Fifth  and  C  Streets  N.  E 

Eighth  and  C  Streets  S.  E.... 

D  Street,  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Streets  S.  E. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss  Lyda  Dalton,  506  B 

Street  S.  E. 
Miss    M.    G.    Younff,    66« 

Massachusetts       Avenue 

N.  E. 
Miss  A.  E.  Hopkins,  206» 

Park  Road  N.  W. 
Miss  M.  A.  McNantz,  707 

East  Capitol  Street 
Miss  Grace  S.  Silvers,  910 

L  Street  N.  W. 
Miss    A.    P.    Stromberger,' 

1826  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue S.  E. 
Miss  M.  A.  Aukward,  128 

D  Street  S.  E. 
Margaret  Bayly,  1888  11th 

Street  N.  W. 
Miss  J.  M.  Rawlings,  917 

18th  Street  N.  W. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,   Miss  Anne  Bebjis. 
Office,  Jefferson  School,  residence,  1480  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N.  W. 


Code 
No. 


No. 
bldg. 


104  42 

117  123 

118  I  60 
176  I  159 
194  105 


221 
827 


88 

150 


Name. 


Amidon,  Margaret — 

Bowen,  Sayles  J 

Bradley,  WUliam  A.. 
Fairbrother,  la 
Greenleaf,  Jamc 

Jefferson,  Thomaa 
Van  Ness,  John  P.. 


Location. 


Sixth  and  F  Streets  S.  W. 
Third  and  K  Streets  S.  W.. 

Linworth  Place  S.  W 

Tenth  and  E  Street  S.  W 

Four-and-a-half  Street,  be- 
tween M  and  N  Streets 
S.  W 

Sixth  and  D  Streets  S.  W.. 

Fourth  and  M  Streets  S.  E. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss    M.    L.    Smith,    1284 

B  Stre^M  S.  W. 
Miss  A.  B.  N^ume/cf,  1848 

C^trard  Street  N.  W. 
Miss    AnnJe    Van     Horn, 

317  First  Street  S.  E. 
Miss  B.  M.  Pdet^,  1606  P 

Street  N.  W. 
Miss    S.    E.    Halley.    627 

S<?\^etitb  Street  S,  W. 

C.    N.    Thompson,    811    I 

Street  N.  W. 
Miss     Lily     Buehler,     826 

Seventh  Street  S.  E. 
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NINTH   DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,   Hosmer   M.  Johnson. 
Office,   Cranch   School;   residence,   1420   Rhode   Island  Avenue   N.   W. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
bldg. 

124 

165 

125 

96 

141 

111 

145 

187 

£81 

140 

*287 

67 

S86 

166 

«97 

188 

316 

88 

S26 

87 



88 

Name. 


Location. 


Bryan,    Thomas    B. 
Buchanan,  James  »— 

Congress    Heights 

Crunch,  William 
Ketcham,  J.  H... 


Lenox,  Walter  , 


Randle     Highlands 

(a) 
Stanton,  Edwin  L». 


Tyler,  John  

Van  Buren,  Martin.. 


Van  Buren,  Martin 
Annex. 


Thirteenth  and  B  Streets 
•S.  E. 

E  Street,  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth 
Streets    S.    E. 

Congress  Heights 


Twelfth  and  G  Streets  S.  £._ 

Adams  Road,  between  Jack- 
son and  Harrison  Roads. 

Fifth  Street,  between  G 
Street  and  Virginia  Ave- 
nue. S.  £. 

Thirtieth  and  R  Streets 
S.  E. 

Hamilton  Road,  Good  Hope, 
D.  C. 

Eleventh  Street,  between  G 
and  I  Streets  S.  E. 

W,  between  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Streets  S.  E. 

V,  between  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Streets  S.  E. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss    S.    A.    Langley,    811 

Sixth  Street  S.  E. 
Miss  M.  R.  McCauslen.  710 

East  Capitol   Street 

Miss     O.     A.     Ebert,     808 
Nineteenth  Street  N.  W. 
Miss  A.  E.  Loomis,  481  M 

St  N.  W. 
Miss  G.   A.   Phillips,  The 

Onondago,  149  R  Street 

N.  E. 
H.    F.    Lowe,    216    Fifth 

Street  N.  E. 

Miss   C.    A.    D.    Luebkert, 

1840  Biltmore  Street 
Miss  C.  I.  MathM,  810  A 

Street  S.  E. 
Mrs.   M.  J.  Peabody,  786 

Thirteenth  Street  S.  E. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Croswell,  1887 

Massachusetto       Avenue 

S.  E.     ^ 
Stt  Van  Buren. 


(a)  Includes  the  "Orr"  School. 


TENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Jobn  C.  Nalle. 
Office,  Sumner  School;  residence,  1808  U  Street  N.  W. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
bldg. 

«16  . 

76 

682 

6 

674 

76 

622 

62 

625 

140 

660 

81 

672 

189 

684 

97 

685 

19 

705 

89 

706 

49 

Name. 


Briggs,  Martha  B..-- 

Chain  Bridge  Road..-. 

Garrison,      William 
Lloyd. 

Magruder,  Wm.   B. 

Montgomery  Henry  P. 

PhiUips,  Wendell  _ 

Reno,  Jesse  Lee 

Stevens,  Thaddeus  » 
Sumner,  Charles  ... 
Wilson,  Henry  ....^ 

Wormley,  James,  sr. 


Location. 


E      and      Twenty  •  second 

Streets  N.  W. 
Chain  Bridge  Road 


Twelfth  Street,  between  R 
and  S  Streets  N.  W. 

M  Street,  between  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth 
Streets  N.  W. 

Twenty-seventh  Street,  be- 
tween I  and  K  Streets 
N.  W. 

N  Street,  between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Streets  N.  W. 

Howard  Avenue,  Fort  Reno. 

Twenty-fist  Street,  between 
K  and  L  Streets  N.  W. 

M  and  Seventeenth  Streets 
N.  W. 

Seventeenth  Street,  be- 
tween Euclid  Street  and 
Kalorama  Road  N.  W. 

Prospect  Street,  between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Stroets  N.  W. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Miss   E.    F.   Wilson,   2489 

Georgia  Avenue  N.  W. 
H.    E.    Wilson,    Bcnning, 

D.   C. 
Miss   R.    A.    Boston,   1179 

New  Hampshire  Avenue 

N.  W. 
Miss    M.    M.    Orme,    1688 

Swann  Street  N.  W. 

Miss    F.    S.    Bruce.    1911 
Eleventh    Street   N.    W. 

Miss     Mathiel      Williams, 

1806     Vermont    Avenue 

N.  W. 
Miss  M.  V.  Tibbs,  924  T 

Street  N.  W. 
Miss    M.    E.    Gibbs,    1610 

16th   Street  N.   W. 
Miss     K.     U.     Alexander, 

1512  Swann  Street  N.  W. 
F.    J.    Cardoso,    Fairmont 

Heights,  Md. 

Miss  A.  M.  Mason,  2218  I 
Street  N.  W. 
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ELEVENTH    DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Miss  Marion   P.  Shado. 
Office.  Garnet  School;  residence,  2110  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


•Code       No. 
Xo.      bJdg. 


Name. 


Location. 


517 

518 
534 
.561 
572 
410 


112       Bruce,  Blanche  K. — 


161 
30 
11 
34 

132 


Bunker  Hill  Road 

Cook,  John  P.,  tr.. 
'  Fort  Slocum  __ 
!  Garnet,  Henry  H I  U  and  Tenth  Streeto  N.  W.- 


^$  171 
440  I  169 
626         158 


6^5 
48S    I 


93 
80 


Langston,  John  M — 

Military  Road 

Miner  Normal  Critic 

(a). 
Mott,  Lttcretia  

Orphans  Home  _~ 

Patteraon,  James  W. 

Slater,  John  F. 


Kenyon  Street,  between 
Georgia  and  Sherman 
Avenues   N.    W. 

Bunker   Hill    Road 


O   Street,  between   Fourth 

and  Fifth  Streets  N.  W. 

Blair  Road 


P  Street,  between  North 
Capitol  and  First  Streets 
N.   W. 

Miliury  Road,  near  Bright- 
wood,  D.  C. 

Georgia  Avenue,  cor  Euclid 
Street. 

Fourth  and  Trumbull 
Streets    N.    W. 

Eighth  Street  extended 


Vermont  Avenue,  near  U 
Street  N.  W. 

P  Street,  between  North 
Capitol  and  First  Street 
N.  W. 


Name  of  Principal. 


M  Grant  Lucas,  1901  3rd 
Street  N.  W. 

G.  Smith  Wormley,  211  T 

Street  N.  W. 
Miss  S.  C.  Lewis,  1108  19th 

Street  N.  W. 
J.  Parker  Gillem,  1762  t)re- 

gon  Avenue  N.  W. 
Miss    M.    L.    Washington, 

1012  S  Street  N.  W. 
Miss   E.   D.   Barrier.   1926 

Thirteenth  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  M.  E.   Shorter,  1726 

Eiffhth  Street  N.  W.    ' 
5##  Miner  Normal  School. 

Miss    K.    C.    Lewis,    2489 

Georna  Avenue. 
Miss     N.      A.      Plummer, 

Hvattsville,  Md. 
A.  P.  Lewis,  606  P  Street 

N.  W. 
Miss  A.  £.  Thompson,  817 

L  Street  N.  W. 


(•)  Includes  two  fourth  grade  schools;  three  third  and  two  each  of  first  and  second  grade 
schools,  and  one  kindergarten. 


TWELFTH    DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Winfisld  S.  MoNTcoMsay. 

Office,  Simmons  School;  residence,  1912  Eleventh  Street  N.  W. 

(Note. — For  ungraded  classes  in  charge  of  Supervising  Principal,  see  p.  18.] 


Code       No. 
No.      bldg. 


611  89 

M9  >    170 

.686  i    167 
^6 


I 


Name. 


Banneker,  Benjamin. 
Bumrillc  ..........— 


4S3 


Cntmmell,    Alescan- 
j       der. 
152    *  Deanwood 


Douglass,   Frederick. 
Jones,  Alfred  


347  99 
SOI  77 

612  90   Logan,  John  A 

613  124 
457  98 
^1  134 


56 


Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.. 
Payne,  Daniel  A....^ 
Simmons,  Abby  S~. 


Smothers,  Henry  _ 


I 


24    ■  Smothers,  Henry 
I       Annex. 
>  Ungraded  Schools — 


Location. 


Third    Street,    between    K 

and  L  Streets  N.  W. 
Burrville,  D.  C.  


Galladuet     Street,     facing 

Central  Avenue  N.  W. 
Deanwood,  D.  C. 


First    and    Pierce    Streets 

N.   W. 
L  and  First  Streets  N.  W.. 

Third  and  G  Streets  N.  E.. 

Twelfth  and  D  Streets 
N.  E. 

Fifteenth  and  C  Streets 
N.   E. 

Pierce  Street,  between  First 
Street  and  New  Jersey 
Avenue  N.  W. 

Benning  Road,  corner  Man- 
ning Road  N.  £. 

do    


Located    in    different    sec* 
tions  of  the  city. 


Name  of  Principal. 


J.  C.  Psyne,  664  L  Street 

N.  E. 
Alfred    K.    Savoy,    215    T 

Street  N.   W. 
J.      W.      Cromwell,      1039 

Swann  Street  N.  W, 
F.  L.  Cardoxo,  1019  Whit- 

tingham     Place,      Dean- 
wood,  D.   C. 
Miss   I.    Kinner,   1617   3rd 

Street  N.  W. 
Miss    £.    A.    Chase,    1109 

I  Street  N.  W. 
Mrs.    M.    E.   Tucker.   1902 

Vermont  Avenue  N.  W. 
D.     I.     Renfro,     1137    6th 

Street  N.   W. 
Miss  M.  L.  Jordan,  801  T 

Street  N.   W. 
Miss    L.    G.    Arnold,    1514 

S   Street  N.   W. 

Miss    M.    L.  'Tkncil.    1902 
Vermont  Avenue  N.  W. 
See  Smothers. 

See  page  18. 
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THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  James  E.   Walker. 
Office,  Lincoln  School;  residence,  609  T  Street  N.  W. 


Code 
No. 


501 

512 
518 
514 
531 
570 
675 
611 
670 
686 


No. 
bldg. 


79 

78 

127 

109 

148 

158 

68 

18 

28 

126 


Name. 


Ambush  Enoch  . 


Bell,  George  . 


Birney,  James  G 

Bowen,  Anthony 

Cardoso,  Francis  L., 

sr. 
Garfield,  James  A 

Giddings,  Joshua  R..~ 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Randall,   Eliza  G.. 

»Syphax,  William  . 


Location. 


L    Street,    between     Sixth 

and      Seventh      Streets 

Strceto    S.    W. 
First    Street,    between     B 

and  C  Streets  S.  W. 
Nichols  Avenue,  Hillsdale, 

D.  C. 
Ninth  and  £  Streets  S.  W.. 

I     Street,     between     First 

and  Half  Streets  S.  W. 
Garfield,    D.    C.    


Name  of  Principal. 


G    Street,    between    Third 
and  Fourth  Streeta  S.  E. 
Second  and  C  Streets  S.  E... 

First  and  I  Streets  S.  W 

Half    Street,    between     N 
and  O  Streets  S.  W. 


A.  V.  Shorter,  1726  Eighth 
Street  N.  W. 

J.    E.    Syphax,    2081   Thir- 
teenth Street  N.  W. 

Miss    F.     T.    Smith,    1524 
Swann   Street  N.   W. 

Miss     J.     C.     Graht,     1448- 
Swann  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  J.  E.  Page,  1902  Ver- 
mont Avenue  N.  W. 

H.  Wythe  Lewis,  1225  Lin- 
den Street  N.  E. 

Miss  L.   A.    Smith,  533  T 
Street  N.  W. 

A.    L'.   Stafford,   2217   18th 
Street   N.   W. 

J.     C.     Bruce,     1909     2nd 
Street  N.  W. 

Miss    A.    V.    Smith.    1841 
U  Street  N.  W. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

For  Division   1  to  9,  inclusive. 

Walter  B.  Patterson,  Supervising  Principal,  in  charge. 

Office,  Henry  School;  residence,  2016  Fifteenth  Street  N.  W. 


Code 

No. 

No. 

bldg. 

869 

868 

260 

44 

864 

868 

1 , 

809 

146 

86 

191 

86 

250 

44 

Class  of  Schools. 


Special 


Do.. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Ungraded . 


Do. 
Do- 


Location. 


25  Fifth  Street  S.  £. 

1322   Maryland  Avenue  N.   E. 

Morse,  Samuel,  F.  B.;  R.  Street,  between  New- 
Jersey  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  N.  W. 

810  Sixth  Street  S.    W. 

1407  Thirty-third  Street  N.  W. 

Tenley  Annex. 

Curtis  School,  O  Street,  between  Thirty-second' 
and  Thirty-third  Streets  N.  W. 

Gales,  First  and  G  Streets  N.  W. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.;  R  Street,  between  New 
Jersey  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  N.  W. 


For  Divisions  10  to  18,  inclusive. 
WiNFXBLD  S.   MoNTGOicERY,   Supervising  Principal,  in  charge. 
Office,    Simmons    School;    residence,    1912    Eleventh    Street    N.    W. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
bldg. 

Qass  of  Schools. 

No.  of 
Classes 

Location. 

681 
610 

148 

182 

18. 

"99 
88 
97 

Special 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Cardoso,    I    Street,    between    Half    and    First 

Streets  S.  W. 
Langston,  P  Street,  between  North  Capitol  and 

First  Streets  N.  W. 
Lincoln,  Second  and  C  Streets  S.  E. 

611 

TVi 

781 

rift 

St   Luke's  Parish  Hall,  Fifteenth  and   Church 
StreeU  N.  W. 

647 
670 

T>ft    „ 

Douglas,  First  and  Pierce  Streets  N.  W. 
Randall,  First  and  I  Streets  S.  W. 

684 

ffcft 

Stevensl  Twenty>first.  between  K  and  L  Streets 

N.  W. 
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ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


•Code  '    No. 
No.  '  bidg. 


Name. 


1S«  48       Central  High  . 


165 

SS7 

C29 


85 

117 
82 


Eastern  High 


Western    High 
M  Street  High> 


Location. 


O    Street,    between    Sixth 

and       Seventh       Streets 

N.   W. 
Seventh     Street,     between 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 

C  Street  S.   E. 
Thirty-fifth  and  T   Streets 

N.  W. 
M    Street,    between    First 

Street   and    New   Jersey 

Avenue  N.  W. 


Name  of  Principal. 


Emory    M.    Wilson,    1688 
Newton  Street  N.  W. 

Willard     S.     Small.     1880 
Irving  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  E.  C.  Westcott,  828 
Conn.  Avenue  N.  W. 

E.    C.    Williams,    1761    T 
Street  N.  W. 


'  Bntineas  High  department  of  this  school  is  located  in  the  Phelps  School,  Building  No.  67, 
Vermont  Avenue,  between  T  and_  U  Streets  N.  W. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


•Code 
No. 

No. 
Wdg. 

144 

67 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  Principal. 

IM 
568 

Bttsiaess  High 
Phelps,  Seth  L. 

Ninth  Street  and  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  N.  W. 

Vermont  Avenue,  between 
T  and  U  Streets  N.  W. 

Allan  Davis,  900  Eleventh 

Street  S.  E. 
(/)  W.  T.  S.  Jackson,  1816 

16th  Street  N.  W. 

(0     Head  teacher  in 'charge. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


•Code 
No. 

No. 
bldg. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  Principal. 

845 
501 

180 
129 

McKinley,  WUliam^ 

Armstrong,  Samuel 
H. 

Rhode  Island  Avenue,  cor- 
ner    of    Seventh    Street 
N    W 

and  Third  Streets  N.  W. 

Frank    C.    Daniel,    Chevy 
Chase. 

Garnet  C.  WUkinson,  406 
U  Street  N.  W. 

£EADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS— CENTRAL,  EASTERN,  WESTERN, 
BUSINESS.  AND  McKINLEY. 


Department 


Latin_ 


English 

Mathematics 

History 

Biology 

Business  practice.. 
Modem  languages 
Thysics 


Name. 


W.  F.  Dales 

Miss  S.  E.  Simons- 
Harry  English 

R.  A.  Maurer 

W.  P.  Hay. 


Charles    Hart 

A.  W.  Spanhoofd— 
W.  A.  Hedrick 


Office. 


Central  Hight  School 

.do 


-.do- 


...do^ 


McKinley  High  School.. 

Business  High  School 

Eastern    High   School.. 


McKinley  High  School.. 


Residence. 


1768   T   Street   N,   W. 
1528  Corcoran  Street  N.  W. 
2907  P  Street  N.  W. 
2029  Park  Road  N.  W. 
Kensington,   Md. 
62.5  Lexington  Street  N.  E. 
2015  Hillycr  Place  N.  W. 
1504  Dclafield  Street  N.  W. 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS— M  STREET  AND  ARMSTRONG. 


Department 


English  and  history 
Science 


Languages^ 
Matnematic] 


Name. 


Miss  H.  E.  Riggs_ 
N.  E.  Weatherless.. 
A.  H.  Glenn. 


R.  N.  Mattingly. 


Office. 


M  Street  High  School.. 

do 


-do-. 


Armstrong  High  SchooL 


Residence 


418  T   Street  N.   W. 
2502  Georgia  Avenue  N.  W. 
.041  S  Street  N.  W. 
2050  E  Street  N.  W. 
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WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
bidg. 

Name. 

Wilson,  J.  Ormond 
Mi^ner,  MyrtiUa  (b). 

Location. 

Name  of  Principal. 

841 

640 

162 
169 

Harvard  Street  corner  11th 

Street  N.   W. 
Georgia      Avenue      corner 

Euclid  Street  N.  W. 

Miss  Anne  M.  Coding,  1419 

R  Street  N.  W. 
Miss    L.    £.    Moten,    1639 

Vernon  3trect  N.  W. 

(a)  Includes  16  practice  schools  lobked  after  by  8  critic  teachers. 

(b)  Includes  10  practice  schools  looked  after  by  5  critic  teachers. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Code 
No. 

No. 
bldg. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  Principal. 

296 
620 
647 

64 

168 
172 

Small  wood,   Samuel 

N. 
Cardoso,  Francis  L., 

Sr. 
O     Street     Manual  • 

Training. 

I  between  Third  and  Four- 

and-one-half  Streets  S.  W. 
I  between  Half  and  First 

Streets   S.   W. 
O    Street    between     North 

Capitol  and  First  Streets 

N.  W. 

Frank  A.  Woodward.  751 
Quebec  Street  N.  W. 

Arthur  C.  Newman,  509  T 
Street  N.  W. 

J.  Moria  Saunders,  4900 
Wisconsin  Avenue  N.  W. 

DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Department 

Name 

Office. 

Residence. 

\tnmii* 

Miss  E.  V.  Brown.- 
Mirs.     Carrie     V. 

Byram 
Miss     Anne     M. 

Wilson. 
J.  A.  Chamberlain.^ 
Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs-. 
Mrs.   M.  W.   Cate.- 
Miss    Rebecca 

Stoneroad. 
Miss  Catherine  R. 

Watkins. 
Wallace    A.    Mc- 

Cathran.    ^ 

Franklin    School 

Fr^nklfn      Srhool     .    ., 

1137  Euclid  Street  N.  W. 
1817  Riggs  Street  N.  W. 

R«rrf  t  School   .     . 

Kensington,   Md. 

Manual  training.. 

Domestic  science- 
Physical  training— 
Kindergartens  — ^ 
MiliUry  instruction 

Franklin    Schon*    , 

1602  Emerson  Street  N.  W. 

Morse  School      

do _-  ... 

Wfbfftrr   SrhoAl   

S509  Eleventh  Street  N.  W. 

217  I  Street  N.  W. 

2606  Garfield  Street  N.  W. 

Berrct  School  -      —  

1720  Oregon  Avenue  N.  W. 

916    Pennsylvania    Avenue 
S.  E. 

Central    High    School 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


*       Department. 

Primary  work 1 

Music 


Name 


Drawing i 

Manual  training — 

Domestic  training...; 

Domestic  art | 

Physical  training — I 
Kindergartens  

Military  instruction 


Miss    £.     F.     G. 

Merrit. 
John  T.   Layton  _ 
Thomas  W.  Hun- 

ster. 
D.  W.  McDonald 

0). 
Mrs.      Julia      W. 

Shaw. 
Miss   E.    F.    Wil. 

son. 
Miss  A.  J.  Turner 
Miss  N.  T.  Jack. 

son. 
Arthur  Brooks 


Office. 


Residence. 


Miner  Normal  SchooL. 
Mott   School 


Miner  Normal  School 

Slater  School 

Cook  School 

O      Street     Vocational 
School. 

Miner  Normal  School 

Miner  Normal  School 

M  Street  High  School... 


1630  Tenth  Street  N.  W 

1722  Tenth  Street  N.  W. 
Ardwick,  Md. 

523  Tenth  Street  N.  A\ 

Ardwick,  Md. 

940  T  Street  N.  W. 

300  T  Street  N.  W. 
318  M  Street  S.  W. 

1304  S  Street  N.  W. 


(>)    Teacher  in  charge. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


W.  MuRCH,  director;  office.  Denntson  School:  residence,  1708  Thirty-fifth  Street  N.  W. 
C.  NswicAN,  assistant  director;  office,  Cardoso  School;  residence,  509  T  Street  N.  W.. 


Report  of  Superintendent  Thurston 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to. submit  my  report  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  together  with  the  detailed  reports  of  other 
officers  and  directors  and  a  series  of  financial  and  statistical  tables 
covering  all  departments  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  ending* 
June  30,  1914. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  William  M.  Davidson  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  left  to  take  charge  of  a  broader  educational  field  in 
Pittsburgh,  deprived  the  school  system,  in  the  middle  of  the  year's 
work,  of  a  distinguished  educator,  of  a  capable  and  far-seeing 
administrator,  and  of  the  ripe  experience  he  was  bringing  to  the  work 
of  this  city.  It  deprived  the  officers  and  teachers  of  his  leadership,  and 
of  close,  friendly  contact  with  a  fine  and  cordial  personality. 

The  appointment  of  the  present  Superintendent  resulted  in  two 
other  changes  in  the  general  official  force.  The  promotion  of  Mr. 
Stephen  E.  Kramer  brought  to  the  Assistant  Superintendency  a  man 
of  experience  in  many  phases  of  the  educational  and  business  work  of 
the  system,  and  one  capable  of  adapting  himself  quickly  and  readily  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  new  office,  in  which  he  is  serving 
with  cffidency.  The  position  of  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Third 
Division,  left  vacant  by  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Kramer,  was  later 
filled  by  the  promotion  from  a  grade  principalship  of  Mr.  R.  L. 
Haycock,  a  young  man  with  a  fine  professional  spirit  and  outlook. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  assumed  the  office  of  Superintendent  in 
the  middle  of  the  school  year  my  first  and  most  important  duty,  aside 
from  what  might  be  termed  the  routine  administration  of  the  schools, 
was  necessarily  that  of  carrying  to  completion  certain  fundamental  work 
which  had  been  planned  in  part,  or  which  had  been  started  by  former 
Superintendent  Davidson.  This  work,  together  with  the  necessity  for 
securing  familiarity  with  the  entire  system  from  the  administrator's 
point  of  view,  naturally  took  all  my  time  and  energy.  The  Board 
does  not  expect,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  act  on  broad  and  new  policies 
without  full  fore-knowledge,  or  that  after  only  a  few  months  in  office 
I  should  go  deeply  into  recommendations.  At  this  time,  therefore,  I 
touch  on  relatively  few  matters,  leaving  the  details  of  the  year's  work 
:o  be  covered  in  the  reports  of  the  officers  directly  in  charge. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  officers  and  teachers  have  been  taxed  by 
the  strain  of  adjustment  to  the  new  business  and  accounting  system,, 
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including  the  inventorying  of  school  property,  and  possibly  this  has 
had  some  effect  on  our  educational  product.  There  is  clear  evidence  in 
the  reports  submitted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this  the  school  year 
has  been  one  of  educational  progress  and  of  definite  advancement  along 
sound  lines.  It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  willingness, 
loyalty  and  energy  with  which  the  exceptional  requirements  of  the  year 
have  been  met. 

GRADE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  felt  the  need  for  a  general  revision 
of  the  courses  in  our  basic  grade  studies.  Realizing  this  demand,  Dr. 
Davidson  organized  during  the  school  year  I9i2-i9i3certain committees 
of  officers  and  teachers,  whose  assignment  of  duty  it  was  to  study  and 
plan  the  elementary  work  of  the  grades.  Owing  to  the  pressure  in 
other  lines  the  work  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  although  tentative 
courses  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  industrial  geography  were  brought 
out  for  use  during  the  yeaf  just  past.  These  particular  courses  stood 
the  test  of  the  year's  trial  very  well,  although,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
actual  experience  has  led  to  suggestive  improvements. 

There  rested  with  me,  however,  on  assuming  office  the  duty  of 
constructing  and  issuing  the  final  course  in  elementary  mathematics, 
and  the  very  important  courses  in  English,  geography,  and  history.  I 
appointed  general  committees  to  work  by  subjects  rather  than  by 
grades,  necessarily  re-adjusting  the  old  committees,  but  making  full  use 
of  the  past  experience  in  work.  The  general  committee  on  arithmetic 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Supervising  Principal  Patterson ;  that  on  English 
whose  task  was  exceptionally  heavy,  in  charge  of  Supervising  Principal 
Kimball;  that  on  geography  in  charge  of  Supervising  Principal 
Hendley;  and  that  on  history  in  charge  of  Supervising  Principal  Ely. 
In  spite  of  the  many  other  extra  and  heavy  demands  upon  them,  officers 
and  teachers  served  with  willingness  and  efficiency  on  the  long  and 
trying  work  the  committee  assignments  demanded  of  them.  The  courses 
of  study  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  general  directions  issued  by 
me,  and  were  submitted  by  the  committees  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  They  are  now  under  final  revision  by  the  general  officers  and  by 
the  Superintendent.  They  will  be  printed  during  the  summer  and  will 
be  ready  for  use  early  in  the  next  school  year.  I  feel  that  my  thanks 
are  especially  due  these  chairmen  of  committees  and  the  officers  and 
and  teachers  who  have  worked  with  them  in  the  construction  of  some 
valuable  pieces  of  work.  My  thanks  are  especially  due  former 
Superintendent  Stuart  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me  in 
the  final  review  and  shaping  up  of  the  courses. 

I  believe  that  these  courses  of  study  are  valuable  in  their  completeness 
definiteness,  and  suggestiveness.  They  are  intended  to  be  genuine 
teachers*  hand  books.  Subject  matter  and  limits  are  clearly  stated, 
so  that  the  teacher  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  expected.  They 
^^'^uch  on  teaching  method  an^  theory.    They  offer  many  suggestions 
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that  are  helpful  to  the  teacher,  yet  they  do  not  bind  her  too  closely,  or 
destroy  her  teaching  individuality. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  arithmetic  course  was  greatly  faci- 
litated by  the  general  adoption  and  use  of  the  Morey  Series  of 
Arithmetics,  which  are  courses  of  study  in  themselves,  and  by  the 
experience  gained  through  the  use  of  the  trial  course  of  study.  As  the 
chairman  states  two  important  ideas  were  behind  the  work;  "the  first 
was  to  secure  a  more  through  understanding  of  underlying  principles 
by  giving"  the  pupils  better  knowledge  of  fundamental  processes,  and,. 
secondly,  the  simplification  of  fractional  work,  and  more  practice  with 
the  fractional  forms  most  commonly  used."  Of  course  there  were 
additional  purposes,  such  as  the  use  of  correct  English  in  the  expression 
of  arithmetical  phrases,  the  interpretation  of  business  conditions,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  clear  analysis.  Fundamentally,  however,, 
my  purpose  is  the  development  of  arithmetic  as  a  simple,  practical,. 
cvery-day  working  tool. 

The  course  of  study  in  English  covers  the  general  divisions  of 
composition,  grammar,  and  literature.  Relative  to  composition  I 
quote  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  follows ;  "The  change  in  the 
course  of  study  in  composition  is  not  so  much  a  change  in  content  as  in 
emphasis.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  English  as  a  tool.  The  practical 
worth  of  a  knowledge  of  correct  usage  is  stressed  throughout  the  course, 
and  the  market  value  of  good  English  is  taught.  This  is  the  note  that 
is  struck  from  beginning  to  end,  a  note  sounded  before  but,  perhaps, 
never  with  such  insistence." 

The  new  course  of  study  lessens  the  amount  of  technical  grammar 
demanded  of  grade  children*,  requiring  only  that  necessary  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  to  understand  easily  what  he 
sees  and  reads.  Time  is  thus  gained  for  additional  practice  and 
study  in  the  actual  making  of  correct  English,  both  oral  and  written. 

Relative  to  literature  I  again  quote  the  chairman  of  the  committee : 

"The  aim  of  the  new  course  in  Literature  is: 

"(i)  To  adapt  the  reading  material  and  selected  stones  and  poems  more 
closely  to  the  interests  of  children.  This  has  been  done  by  following  the  child's 
natural  development  from  the  nursery  rhyme,  through  fairy  tale,  legend  and  hero 
story,  to  the  tales  of  real  life. 

"(2)  To  emphasize  the  necessity  in  all  grades  for  the  story,  told  or  read 
by  the  teacher,  in  order  that  the  child  may  have  a  richer  literary  background 
than  he  can  otherwise  obtain. 

"(3)  To  extend  the  work  of  dramatization  through  the  intermediate  grades 
thus  making  such  work  continuous  from  the  beginning  of  the  primary  grades 
through  the  high  school. 

"(4)  To  standardize  more  throughly  and  to  grade  better  the  travelling 
libraries  and  units  for  class  study. 

"(5)  Tp  f^x  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  each  grade,  by  the  use  of 
suggested  poems  and  stories,  an  ethical  truth  suited  to  the  age  and  comprehension 
of  the  child  This  culminates  in  the  eighth  grade  with  the  emphasis  on  patriotism, 
designed  to  correlate  with  the  civics  of  that  grade. 
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"(6)  To  Standardize  the  work  by  the  use  of  'minimum  essentials/  but,  by 
providing  additional  material,  to  encourage  those  who  have  the  ability  to  reach 
out  for  better  things. 

"(7)  In  general  to  bring  the  selections  up  to  a  higher  literary  standard  and 
to  make  the  literature  of  the  grades  a  real,  living,  cultural  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child" 

The  committee  on  geography  found  it  necessar}'  to  do  little  more 
than  make  adjustments  in  the  previous  course  which  was  constructed  in 
191 1.    I  quote  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  follows: 

"The  course  as  outlined  in  each  grade  follows  a  general  plan, — a  leading  out 
from  home  cnvinonraents  to  broader  world  studies.  In  the  third  grade  the 
work  begins  with  the  home  environment  of  the  child  and  leads  out  to  the  homes 
and  customs  of  children  of  other  lands,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  school 
surroundings  to  a  knowledge  of  the  city.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  course  leads 
from  a  stv4y  of  the  land  and  water  forms  of  the  District  to  the  land  and  water 
forms  of  North  America,  from  the  industries  of  the  District  to  the  industries 
of  the  United  States,  and  through  the  exchange  of  commodities  tp  a  knowledge 
•of  the  location  and  commerce  of  a  few  important  foreign  ports,  ending  with  a 
trip  arotmd  the  world  and  a  very  simple  treatment  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  fifth  grade  takes  the  world  as  a  whole  and  a  brief  view  of  all  important 
countries.  The  sixth  grade  has  a  detailed  study  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Continent,  especially  the  United  States;  and  the  seventh  grade  a  detailed  study 
of  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  Continent  with  a  constant  reference  to  commercial 
and  world  relatioiu  of  each  country  to  other  countries.  The  eighth  grade  reviews 
the  geography  of  previous  grades  through  a  study  of  world  industries  and  world 
commerce." 

The  c(»nmittee  on  history  found  it  necessary  to  make  many  minor 
changes  affecting  limits  and  content,  all  tending  to  better  adjustment 
of  the  work  to  llie  child  and  the  elimination  of  duplication  in  subject 
matter.  As  a  whole  the  course  of  study  is  unified  and  no  particular 
periods  of  United  States  history  are  over-stressed.  Due  attention  is 
given  to  recent  history  and  social  and  economic  features  are  recognized 
in  their  right  relationship.  Relative  to  the  subject  by  grades  I  quote 
the  chairman  as  follows: 

"The  first  four  grades  cover  a  period  of  preparation  for  American  history 
by  touching  events  and  characters  in  Europe  and  this  country  that  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  child  The  fifth  grade  covers  American  history  by  a  series  of 
attractive  biographies  linked  with  proper  historical  connections.  The  pupil 
leaving  school  at  the  end  of  this  grade  will  have  a  view  of  our  country's 
history.  The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  cover  the  entire  subject  again  on  the 
plan  of  the  elementary  text  book,  with  the  sixth  grade,  especially,  looking 
backward  into  the  dawn  of  our  history  in  Europe.  In  the  seventh  grade  the 
second  cycle  of  American  history  is  completed.  This  will  afford  the  eighth  grade 
teachers  the  opportunity  they  desire  for  a  broad  topical  review  of  important 
occurrences  in  history  and  a  more  detailed  study  in  civics." 

The  eight  grade  is  reserved  for  a  final  topical  study  of  American 
history  and  for  definitely  outlined  work  in  civics.  This  study  is  in- 
tended to  lead  the  pupil  up  to  a  working  knowledge  of  present  day 
"^rroblems  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal. 
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The  unique  conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  plainly  demand  that 
some  attention  be  given  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  actual 
working  of  the  National  Government  and  the  relation  of.  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  thereto. 

ATYPICAL    AND    UNGRADED    SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  present  school  law  and  of  the  compulsory 
education  Act  of  1906,  there  has  been  developing  quietly  witftin  the 
s}''stem  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  group  of  classes  concerning' 
which  comparatively  little  is  known  by  the  puplic  at  large.  These 
are  the  so  called  atypical  and  ungraded  classes. 

In  practically  all  cities,  and  especially  in  localities  where  compulsory 
education  laws  are  enforced,  there  are  many  children  to  be  cared  for 
educationally  who  do  not  profit  by  the  regular  public  school  work, 
who  are  mentally  deficient,  or  who  if  mentally  sound  are  making 
progress  at  a  very  stew  rate.  Among  these  groups  are  newly  arrived 
foreigners  who  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  previous  education,  or  by 
ignorance  of  our  language,  children  requiring  special  hand  training,, 
deficients ;  truants ;  and  those  requiring  special  discipline.  The  need  of 
segregating  the  more  urgent  cases  of  these  groups,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  concerned,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  definite  training 
and  attention  they  require,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mass  of  children 
who  can  make  normal  progress  and  who  would  be  handicapped  by  these 
special  cases  is  now  everywhere  recognized.  In  Washington  this 
special  work  has  made  interesting  and  in  some  ways  exceptional 
prc^ess.  I  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson,  in 
charge  of  the  white  special  schools,  and  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  in 
charge  of  the  colored  special  schools.  Mr.  Patterson  has  written,  with 
my  approval,  a  detail  report  of  the  development  of  these  classes  and 
of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  their  work. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   COURSES. 

Owing  to  the  brief  period  of  time  I  have  been  in  office,  I  am  not 
ready  as  yet  to  discuss  problems  of  the  high  schools.  I  call  special 
attention,  however,  to  the  reports  submitted  by  the  individual  principals. 
In  the  report  of  Dr.  Small,  Principal  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  will 
be  found  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  granting  credit  for  outside  study 
of  music.  Our  local  plan  for  this  work  is  now  on  a  successful  and 
practical,  basis  and  is  arousing  considerable  interest  throughout  the 
country  in  musical  and  educational  circles. 

Under  my  direction  the  principals  of  high  schools  readjusted  the 
general  course  of  study  requirements  leading  to  diplomas.  The  result 
in  the  academic  schools  is  to  increase  under  proper  guidance  the 
relative  number  of  elective  studies*  and  thereby,  while  preserving  a 
kgically  balanced  course  in  each  case,  to  adjust  the  high  school  work 
more  closely  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  I  authorized,  also, 
the  organization  at  the  Central  High  School  of  trial  alternate  classes 
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in  fourth  year  English  to  take  up  short  story  writing  and  journalism. 
In  the  Business  and  "Manual  Training  High  Schools  an  adjustment  of 
hours  required  for  major  studies  was  also  made.  This  will  tend  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  basic  work.  In  the  Manual  Training  High  Schools 
definite  plans  were  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  must  enter 
upon  life's  work  upon  graduation  or  earlier. 

teachers'  institi;te. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  or  Conference  is  a  well  established  institution 
in  most  large  public  educational  organizations.  Although  individual 
lectures  to  teachers  on  educational  matters  have  been  frequent  in 
Washington,  and  although  series  of  lectures  have  been  arranged  from 
time' to  time,  largely  through  the  teachers'  organization .  and  at  the 
expense  of  teachers,  the  first  formal  conference  officially  recognized  as 
such  was  held  during  the  year  just  closed;  The  Board  of  Education 
authorized  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  two  days,  in  order  to  permit 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions^  and  the  teachers  personally  met  the 
•expense  for  speakers.  Two  general  conferences  were  arranged,  that 
for  the  white  schools  being  held  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  that  for  the  colored  schools  at  the  M  Street  High  School.  Many 
lof  the  speakers  addressed  both  conferences.  While  arranged  on  short 
notice;  a  number  of  interesting  and  inspiring  addresses  were  given. 
The  whole  educational  force  appreciated  the  purpose  and  value  of 
•coming  together  as  one  body  for  consideration  of  educational  themes. 
I  believe  that  the  conference  will  establish  itself  naturally  as  a  regular 
annual  occurrance.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  experience  gained  this 
year  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  more  effectively  not  only  for  practical 
talks  bearing  on  different  school  interests,  but  for  effective  discussions 
to  follow  addresses. 

A  number  of  addresses  were  given  outside  of  the  two  day  institute 
period.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Gould, 
Demonstrator  of  the  Moral  Educational  League  of  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Gould  spent  a  week  with  us  early  in  the  school  session,  and  a  second 
week  in  the  late  spring.  He  taught  in  many  class  rooms  of  the  city, 
illustrating  before  groups  of  teachers  the  possibilities  of  effective  class 
room  work  in  moral  education.  He  charmed  all  by  his  personality 
and  he  showed  himself  a  master  teacher  whom  it  was  an  inspiration 
and  a  help  to  observe.  Through  his  class  teaching  and  his  talks  to 
teachers  he  proved  decidedly  stimulating  to  the  school  organization. 
]  Te  left  with  us  memories  of  a  genuine  teacher,  and  of  a  genin'ne  man 
that  will  not  soon  f^de  away. 

nriLDIXG  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

During  the  present  year  the  building  of  the  great  new  Central 
High  School  has  been  assured,  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  the 
excavation,  so  that  the  project  toward  which  we  have  been  looking, 

''\  for  which  we  have  been  striving  is  really  started.    The  details  of 
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this  propostition  are  covered  in  Principal  Wilson's  report. 

The  Wilson  Normal  School  has  spent  its  first  full  year  in  its 
magificient  new  building,  and  has  felt  in  its  work  and  in  its  life 
the  inspiration  of  its  new  home,  and  of  the  broader  opportunities  thus 
aflForded.  The  completion  of  the  new  Miner  Normal  School  made  it 
possible  to  hold  the  last  commencement  of  Normal  School  No.  2  in  the 
new  structure.  This  building  will  be  in  regular  use  during  the  next 
session. 

The  public  school  system  suffered  a  severe  loss  when  the  Western 
High  School  Building  was  burned  early  on  the  morning  of  April  24th. 
A  few  hours  after  the  fire  I  called  a  conference  of  general  officers 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  present.  It 
was  decided  to  quarter  the  homeless  high  school  pupils  of  the  three  upper 
classes  at  the  Franklin  School,  and  the  first  year  class  at  the  Fillmore 
School,  one  square  from  the  Western  High  School.  This  adjustment 
made  necessary  the  immediate  and  wholesale  transfer  of  many  classes. 
The  emergency  was  recognized  and  grade  teachers  responded  in  splendid 
spirit  to  the  orders  for  transfer..  Tliere  was  no  fund  available  for 
special  labor,  but  the  janitor  force  of  the  public  schools  volunteered 
tlie  heavy,  extra  service  necesary  to  salvage  the  equipment  at  the  burned 
building,  and  to  move  and  set  up  furniture  for  the  new  quarters. 
Under  Mr.  McQueeney,  Superintendent  of  Janitors,  the  men  worked 
in  relays  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  so  that  the  new  class  rooms, 
both  grade  and  high  school,  were  ready  on  Monday  morning.  During 
the  same  period  the  Western  High  School  faculty  worked  up  a  new 
schedule  of  classes  and  assignments  so  that  the  high  school  re-opened 
with  a  loss  of  only  one  school  day,  while  the  grade  classes  affected  did 
not  lose  any  time.  I  feel  that  the  fire  proved  a  test  of  our  entire 
system,  and' that  all  branches  affected  showed  a  splendid  capacity  and 
willingness  to  meet  unusual  conditions  and  to  respond  to  unusual 
demands. 

The  meeting  of  the  need  for  new  high  school  accommodation  in 
east  Washington  is  practically  assured  by  the  inclusion  in  the  new 
appropriation  Act  of  Congress  of  an  appropriation  for  a  site  for  a  new 
Eastern  High  School.  The  same  Act  includes  an  exceptionally  welcome 
appropriation  for  a  sixteen  room  grade  building  on  the  Park  \'iew 
site,  west  of  Soldiers'  Home.  This  will  somewhat  relieve  conditions 
in  the  Third  Division ,  although,  in  my  judgment,  additional 
accommodations  will  be  absolutely  necessary  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  at  the  Powell  School,  and  possibly  at  Petworth  and  Takoma. 

ACCOUNTING   AND   FINANCE. 

Soon  after  his  entry  into  the  Superintendency,  Dr.  Davidson  bec^an 
a  study  of  the  business  and  accounting  methods  of  our  public  school 
system.  In  the  summer  of  1913  an  informal  survey  of  our  accountincr 
and  business  system  was  made  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  M.  Cook.  Auditor 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  afterwards 
held  conferences  with  the  general  officers  and  with  the  clerk  in  charge 
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of  accounting  and  pay  rolls.  At  the  same  time,  and  at  later  dates, 
conferences  were  also  held  with  the  Auditor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Alonzo  Tweedale,  who  has  shown  his  deep  interest  in 
the  work  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  whose  practical  suggestions  and 
support  have  been  most  cordially  given.  After  determining  the  main 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
system,  Dr.  Davidson  organized  on  September  i,  1913,  an  Office  of 
Finance  and  Accounts,  assigning  as  chief  clerk  or  accountant  Mr. 
Raymond  O.  Wilmarth.  Mr.  Wilmarth  while  handicapped  by  lack 
of  proper  clerical  assistance  has  served  with  exceptional  ability  and 
fidelity,  *and  special  credit  is  due  him  for  the  progress  made  since  he 
assumed  charge. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  reorganization  of  the  business  department 
of  the  schools  was  to  secure  a  well  organized  and  centralized  system 
of  accounting  and  control  of  the  finances  and  property  of  the  public 
school  system,  in  order  that  its  business  might  be  conducted  without 
financial  loss,  and  that  the  result  of  its  business  might  be  expressed 
in  a  form  that  is  accurate,  intelligent,  and  decidedly  usable.  It  was 
realized  from  the  first  that  improvements  and  reforms  so  far  reaching 
must  be  made  with  deliberation  only  after  careful  study  of  all  elements 
involved.  It  was  realized,  also,  that  a  lack  of  proper  clerical  force 
would  handicap  the  administration  in  its  .work  of  introduction  of  the 
new  system. 

The  constructive  work  of  this  business  office  naturally  consists  of  the 
development  of  a  bookkeeping  system,  and  of  the  development  of  a 
property  accounting  system.  The  new  bookkeeping  system  provides 
properly  centralized  accounts  to  show  the  true  amount  of  revenue 
available  for  educational  purposes.  In  the  past  this  information  has 
been  obtainable  only  through  a  search  of  appropriation  Acts  and  of  the 
general  ledgers  of  the  Auditor.  The  system  as  it  will  develop  provides, 
also,  for  the  proper  difFerenciation  between  payments  for  ordinary 
current  expenses,  and  those  involving  cash  outlay,  considering  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  services  rendered,  for  material  furnished, 
obligations  previously  incurred  and  not  paid,  and  inventories  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  their  relation  to  the  cost  of  running  the 
the  public  school  system.  When  finally  established  the  system  will 
enable  the  administrative  officers  to  determine  the  efficiency  and  the 
economical  operation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  public  schools. 
The  property  accounting  system  aims  to  provide  for  the  physical 
properties  of  the  public  schools  the  same  accounting  and  protection  that 
modern  corporations  require.  It  provides  for  a  .centralized  control  of 
real  and  personal  property,  aiming  to  show  by  buildings,  offices,  or 
departments,  (i)  the  property  on  hand,  (2)  its  value,  (3)  the  re- 
sponsible official. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  no 
complete,  detailed  inventory  of  property  has  previously  been  kept,  and 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  many  values  are  not  obtainable.    On  Tanuary,  ' 
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1914,  a  complete,  detailed,  inventory  was  taken  by  the  officers  and  teachers 
responsible  for  all  school  property  existing  in  the  form  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  This  orfginal  inventory  approximated  250,000  items.  This 
inventory  has  since  been  supplemented  by  ^  system  of  reports 
accounting  for  material  received,  expended,  consumed  and  condemned. 

In  order  to  properly  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  the  real 
estate  holdings  of  the  public  school  system  the  Office  of  Finance  and 
Accounts  in  co-operation  with  the  Auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
b^an  at  once  a  survey  of  such  property.  It  was  realized  at  once  that 
only  inadequate  information  was  at  hand.  It  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  in  carrying  on  this  work  to  collect  from  every  possible  source 
all  available  information  relative  to  real  estate  transactions,  using  this 
information  as  a  basis  for  further  detailed  examinations  into  each 
individual  transaction  and  record. 

A  start  has  been  made  during  the  current  year  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  system  of  purchase  and  distribution  of  school  supplies,  in  order 
to  properly  interlock  with  the  new  business  system.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  new  adjustments  in  this  line  will  be  practically  completed  during  the 
coming  school  year. 

Soon  after  entering  the  Superintendency,  I  appointed  a  committee 
of  representative  school  officials  to  make  uniform  the  nomenclature  of 
authorized  supplies  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  supplies  by  determining 
upon  reasonable  supply  quotas.  This  committee  reported  in  time  for 
me  to  study  its  report  in  detail  and  to  issue  tentative  quota  lists  as  a 
basis  for  the  requisitioning  of  general  school  room  supplies  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  work  outlined  above  touches  on  some  of  the  main  activities  of 
the  new  business  office  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  The  office  is 
busy  in  many  other  ways  in  the  development  of  the  details  of  its 
accounting  system  and  in  carrying  on  of  studies  of  expenditures  which 
we  expect  will  give  the  information  necessary  for  the  further  improve- 
ment and  adjustment  of  our  business  activities. 

The  Officer  of  Finance  and  Accounts  should  receive  formal  re- 
cognition. The  clerk  in  charge  should  receive  proper  financial 
recompense,  the  equal  of  that  paid  for  similar  work  elsewhere.  The 
office  and  its  work  are  worth  it.  There  should  also  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  experienced  clerks.  Our  accounts  and  records  must  be 
made  usable.  We  must  not  only  store  up  figures,  we  must  digest 
them,  and  we  must  make  them  serve  us  on  demand  without  delay. 
Adequate  clerical  help  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  realize  the  fullest 
usefulness  from  the  modem  system  we  are  now  constructing. 

STATISTICS. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Davidson  began  the  installation  of  the  new  ac- 
counting system,  he  re-adjusted  the  general  forms  of  teachers'  record 
books,  principals'  reports  and  all  related  reports  used  in  connection  with 
general  school  statistics.     The  new  forms  were  based  on  the  forms 
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adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  National  Education  Assocation  with* 
a  view  to  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  country  in  the  keeping 
of  general  statistics.  In  general  they  have  served  their  purpose  well, 
although  in  my  judgment  some  simplification  will  be  necessary  in  order- 
that  the  forms  may  not  prove  too  taxing  on  the  principals  of  buildings, 
and  in  order  that  the  figures  obtained  may  be  made  available  promptly 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  for  the  present  annual  report  I 
made  some  marked  changes.  In  conference  with  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Kramer  a  consolidation  of  the  tables  theretofore  published  was 
determined  upon  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  useless  material  and. 
duplications.  I  have  personally  added  to  the  statistical  report,  however,. 
two  tables  which  I  consider  of  genuine  value.  Both  are  based  on  the- 
standard  reports  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,, 
and  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educaation. 

The  first  of  the  new  tables  is  a  financial  report  of  the  school  system- 
for  the  current  year,  classifying  and  distributing  income  and  ex- 
penditure. It  shows  clearly  the  general  distribution  of  expense  for- 
supervision,  teaching,  supplies,  etc.,  and  for  the  various  classes  of 
schools.  It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  report  a  cumulative  one- 
over  a  fixed  period  of  years.  The  present  table  shows  the  financial 
situation  for  the  school  year  1913-1914;  the  next  year's  table  will 
repeat  these  figures  and  also  give  the  figures  for  1914-1915;  and  so 
on.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for .  the  interested  reader  to  make 
comparisons  from  year  to  year.  The  second  table  is  termed  a  statistical 
report.  It  covers  the  standard  statistics  relative  to  teachers,  pupils, 
school  accommodations,  etc.  The  two  reports,  therefore,  give  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  system  from  the  standpoint  of  finance  and  general 
statistics. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  experience  of  the  coming  school  year 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  practically  complete  and  adjust  our 
business  and  statistical  systems  to  permanent  form,  and  that  thereafter 
I  shall  be  far  more  free  to  go  deeply  into  the  many  truly  educational 
problems,  which  in  these  days  every  city  superintendent  must  face. 

I  desire  to  express  my  most  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial  supTK)rt 
and  co-operation  accorded  me,  and  of  the  confidence  shown  in  me  b^ 
the  President  and  by  the  members  of  our  Board  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  L.  Thurston, 
Siipenniendent  of  Schools. 


STATISTICS 


"Statistics  other  than  Fiscal  for  the  Scholastic  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1914. 

1.  School   census:   Ages,  6   to   17   years.     Date  of  census,  U.    S.   Census,   1910.     Number 

of  children  enumerated:  Males,  32,  389;  females,  88,478;  total  65,867. 

2.  Estimated  number  of  pupils  of  school  census  age  in  parochal  and  private  schools  who 
are    not    enrolled    during    the    year    in    public    schools:    Males, : 


females,- 


total,- 


3.  Superintendents,  and.  assistant  superinten- 
tendents,  whose  duties  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  general  control  of  the 
system 

i  Supervising  principals,  principals  of 
groups  and,  districts,  ana  principals  of 
buildings .  or  similar  units,  including 
only  those  persons  devoting  half  or 
more  than  half  of  their,  .time  to  con- 
trol or  administration,  and  supervision 
of  instruction 

S.  Supervisors  whose  duties  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion of  special  subjects  and  grades, 
including  only  those  who  devote  halt 
or  more  than  half ,  of  their  ;  timci  to 
supervision * 

t'    Number  of  different  individuals  employed 
as  teachers: 
Males 


Elementary,  I 
(including    , 
kindergarten 
ungraded  and  i 

vocational.) 


Secondary  (in> 
eluding  high 
and  normal.) 


16 


Females 


Total  teachers^. 


Number  of  teaching  positions  (numbers  of 
teachers  necessary  to  supply  the 
schools  ) 

Enrollment  of  pupils  (net  registration,  ex- 
cluding duplicates) : 
Males 


Females 


Total  enrollment 

'^SKi'cgate    attendance     (total    number    of 

days  attended  bv  all  pupils) 

Average  daily  attendance  . 


"19 

218 
1,524 

19 
1,824 

116 
200 

1,742 

1,426 

816 

1.718 

27,485 
1      29,078 

1,406 

24,812 
25,371 

807 

2,678 
8,707 

56,563 

50,183 

.   .   6,380 

13. 
14. 


Number  of  days  the  public  schools  were 
actually   in   session   

Number  of  school  buildings  or  units  of 
plant,  not  including  portable  or  tem- 
porary structures  operated  as  part  of  a 
permanent  building 

Number  of  school  rooms. 

jJumber  of  sittings  or  seats  for  study 


8,106,834 
46,591 


153 

1,364 

56,027 


7,102,854 
40,821 


174 


144 

1,191 

48,614 


1,008,980 
5,770 


174 


174 
6,413 


'Includes  an  elementary  school  building  used  for  high  school  purposes. 

Number   of   buildings   not    used    for    schools    or    special    activities,    occupied    as    office 

buildings,  warehouses,  etc..  none. 
Number  of  the  public  high  schools  in  buildings 


all. 


gs  not  occupied  also  by  elementary  g^'ades. 

Number  of  public   high   schools   belonging  to   the   city   system,   7;    Normal    schools,    *!; 

Vocational    schools,    or    school^    for    the    industries,    3;     Special    schools;    Atypical, 

Ungraded,  Fresh  air.  Coaching.     . 
Special  activities  connected  with  the  school  system.     Lectures  during  the  year.     Summer 


n. 


school -playgrounds.     School  gardens. 
dumber  oi  librarians  employed  in  school  libraries,  8. 


Number  of  physicians  emplt)> 
*Jumber  of  truant  officers,  3. 
Number  of  teachers  employe* 


;mplt)yed,  13;   school  nurses,  none. 
;rs,  3.    Average  salary,  $500.00. 
employed  in   the  public  evening  schools:      Males,   58;    females,   83; 
total   141.      Number    of   these   also    teachers   in    the    public   day    school:     Males,    48; 
..    females,  32:  total,  80. 

-dumber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  evening  schools:     Males,  2,388;   females,   2,362; 
total,   4,750.      Number   of  these   pupils   also   enrolled,   sometime  during   the   year,    in 
the  public  day  schools:     Males,   none;    females,  none;   total,   none. 
^,umber  of  public  kindergarten  teachers  employed,  137. 

"dumber  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  kindergartens:    Males,  1,691;   females,  1,604; 
J     total,  3,355. 

*-*Dgth   of    school    term    provided    by    law    or    regulation,    not    omitting    holidays,    etc., 
36  weeks. 


^'ew  building  for  normal  school  No.  2  not  yet  occupied. 
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Pupils  enrolled: 

White  pupils  (nlale,  19,505;  female,  19,303)- 
Colored  pupils  (male,  7,980;  female,  9,775)- 

Total 


Male  pupils  (white,  19,505;  colored,  7,980)...- 
Female  pupils  (white  19,303;  colored,  9,775)- 

Total  : 


38,8off 
17.755 


56.563: 


27,48s 
39.078^ 


56,563^ 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Pupils  in — 

Elementary   achools  -.           .     .    

Secondary  schools 

Normal  schools  —        -          ~   -    . 

Vocational  schools 

24.662 
2,669 

4 
150 

25,818 

8.4fiC 

878 

168- 

49.875 

6,098 

288 

80S 

^ 

Totol                     .  -.                       .-    , 

87,485 

29,07a^ 

56,568 

PER  CENT.   OF  TEACHERS. 


The  per  cent,  of  all  teachers  was :  White — male,  5.50 ;  female,  62.18 ; 
total,  67.68.  Colored — male,  7.00 ;  female,  25.32 ;  total;.  32.32 ;  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


• 

White. 

CWorcd. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.. 

Elementary 

Secondary    

Normal 

.28 
4.08 

48.68 
8.10 
1.15 

48.96 

12.18 

1.15 

.11 

5.28 

3.04 

2.47 

.11 

.52 

.86 

20.96 

1.72 

.52 

.34 

1.78 

24.00 

4.19 

.68 

86 

2.64 

8.82 

6.55 
.11 
.63 

1.89 

72.64 

9.82 

1167 

.84 

6,08 

72.96. 

16.87 

1.78- 

Vocational  .. 

.11 
1.08 

.97 

special  and  other 
de|>artsments_ 

4.85 

7.98: 

Tolfl              

5.50 

62.18 

67.68 

7.00 

25.88 

88.88 

12.50 

87.50 

100.00* 

The  per  cent,  of  white  teachers  was:  Male,  8.15;  female,  91.85; 
distributed  as  follows : 


Male. 

Female. 

total. 

Elementary 

Secondary                                           — — 

Normal         .  >■- .  •——  — - ._..—.—.... 

.42 
6.02 

71.92 
11.96 
1.70  . 

72.85 

17.98 

i           1.70 

Vocational                                 - ..,- 

.17 
1.58 

.17 

Special  and  othe*"  departments. ...,...._ 

6.27 

7.80 

Total    ,       ...  ., .  - .  .. 

'        8.15 

91.86 

100.00 

The  per  cent,  of  colored  teachers  was:  Male,  21.67;  female,  78.33;: 
distributed  as  follows : 


• 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Elementary 

Secondary    -' 

Normal   -     -.      .-  .   

Vocational    

Special  and  other  departments 

9.41 
7.64 
.86 
1.60 
2.66 

64.84 
5.88 
1.59 
1.06 
5.51 

74.25 

12.97 

1.95 

2.66 

8.17 

Total 


21.67 


7».a8 


100.00 
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ENROLLMENT. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  56,563 — 38,808  white  and 
17,775  colored.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  1,590,  or  2.73  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  49,661,  or  0.43  per  cent,  above  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  46,591. 

There  were  employed  1,742  teachers  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Trotb-tbirte«nth   dmsion   „ .*. 

06 
122 

1,088 
441 

1.179 
568 

Total             , 

218 

1,624 

1,742 

White  teachvrff 

96 
122 

1,088 
441 

1,179 

Cni^nn!  trarhrni 

668 

Total 

218 

1,624 

1,742 

Teachers  were  distributed  as  follows : 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUL 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Secondary 
Vcrfational 

18 

848 
"2^ 

86S 

212 

20 

2 

92 

68 

48 

2 

16 

865 

80 

9 

81 

418 
78 
11 
16 

46 

68 
114 

38 

1,218 

171 

29 

6 

1        106 

1,271 

285 

81 

17 

Special  and  other 
departments 

74 

188 

Total 

96 

1,088 

1,179 

122 

441 

568 

218 

'   1,624 

1,742 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  4,750  pupils  of  whom 
2,960  were  white  and  1,790  colored,  who  were  taught  by  141  teachers, 
including  director  and  assistant  director,  73  white  and  68  colored. 
There  were  58  male  teachers,  29  white  and  29  colored  (including  2 
male  directors,  i  director  white  and  i  assistant  director  colored;  83 
female  teachers,  29  white  and  39  colored. 

NIGHT    SCHOOLS. 


t      White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


nboie  nmnber  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  namber  ot   pupils  enrolled- 


Averafe  number  of  pupils  in  nightly  attendance —  i 

Per  cent  of  attendance ' 

Number  of  teachers: 
Male. 


Female 


Number   of    nights    open* 


2,960 

1.638 

1,808 

79.9 

29 
44 

•60 


1,790 

1,483 

1,161 

81.0 

29 

39 

•60 


4,750 

3,071 

2,469 

80.4 

58 

88 

•60 


•Maximum. 
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The  night  schools  were  taught  in  buildings  used  for  day  schools  and 
were  in  session  60  nights. 


Schools 

Whole  enrollment 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Elementary: 
White- 
Gales  

97 

87 

44 

172 

4^ 

184 

Jefferson    ^  

Thomunn 



•            144 
607 
284 

188 
679 

Wallach  .„,„ 

278 

Total 

982 

297         i 

1,279 

Colored— 

Birncy   ._.   

Burrville 

Crummell    _  ..„   _^^_,   . 

1 

21 

20 

7 

25 

9 

152 

24 

27 

128 

87 

21 

16 

IS 

43 

34 

221 

63 

84 

108 

101 

42 

36 
80 

Deanwood      ._.    ^. 

Garfield 

Garnet   . 

Lovejoy    . 

Phillips    >.. 

Randall .. 

Stevens .-.. 

^- 

68 

43 

873 

77 

61 

226 

188 

Tot?i1 

495 

689         1 

1,134 

Total  elementary 

I         1,477 

986         ! 

2,413 

Secondary: 
White— 

Business  high  « » 

270 
466 

205 
431         1 

475 

McKinlev  M.  T.  high  

896 

Total - -. 

735 

686 

1.371 

Colored — 

Armstrong  high 

99 

77 

396 

84 

495 

Phelps  husincHs  high 

161 

Total ...^ .  .   

176 

480          ■ 

656 

ToUl  secondary  .    . 

911 

1.116         1 

2,027 

Special,  white: 

Berret  No.   1    >  . 

20 
29 
82 
29 
31 
85 
23 
62 
69 

20 

Berret  No.   2    _..._ _.. 

B.  B.   French 

29 
32 

212     H  Street,  N.  W.,  No.  1   

121  H  Street,  N.  W..  No.   2   .   „  .. 

29 
31 

646  Mass.  Ace..  N.  E.,  No.   1 - 

64«  Mass.  Ave.,  N.   E.,  No.  2 

N.  E.  Industrial  School  No.  1 _ 

N.  E.  Industrial  School  No.  2 _ 

::.:::::  zr: 

35 
28 
52 
69 

Total -. 

1 

310 

310 

Grand    total    

1         2,388 

,           2.862         1 

4,750 
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The  relative  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools  is  shown  by  the  following : 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Grammar   . , 

Ungraded    

Secondary: 

Academic    high. 

Business    high 

Manual  training  high  . 
Normal 


Vocational 

Total 

Per  cent  of  whole  enrollments 


2,800 

18,296 

18,218 

265 

2,266 

1,220 

1,076 

148 

25 

88,808 

68.61 


1,055 

9,717 

4,904 

125 

793 
(a)  196 
548 
134 
283 


17,755 


81.89 


3,355 

28,013 

18,117 

890 

8,059 

1,416 

1,623 

282 

308 

56,668 

100.00 


a  Business  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  in  the  Phelps  School  building. 


The  day  schools  were  in  session  174  days. 

Attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schools. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Whole  enrollment: 

Elementary  

Secondary 

Normal  . 


Vocational 


Total 


Increase  for  the  year_ 
Per   cent,   of  increase 


verase  enn 
Elementary 
Secondary  _ 

Xormal — 

Vocational 

Total 


Increase  for  the  year_ 
Per   cent,    of   increase 


Average  atten<lance: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Normal 


Vocational 


Total 


Increase  for  the  year 
Per  cent  of  increase- 


Whole  enrollment: 

Boys 

Girls 


Total 


In  night  schools.. 

Grand  total  _ 
(«)  Decrease. 


84,074 

4,561 

148 

25 


15,801 

1,587 

184 


49,875 

6,098 

282 

308 


38,808 
(a)  707 
Ca)l.78 

29.496 

4,400 

138 

17 

17,755 
(a)  888 
(a)  4.20 

13.855 

1,417 

121 

j      217 

56,568 
i  (a)  1,690 
;  (a)  2.78 

43,351 

5,817 

259 

234 

34,051 
283 
0.83 

15,610 

(a)79 

(a)  0.50 

1    12,999 

'     1,328 

118 

200 

49,661 
204 
0.41 

27.606 

4,189 

135 

16 

40,605 

5,517 

253 

216 

31,946 
229 
0.72 

14,645 
(a)  1.06 
(a)  0.71 

7,980 
9,775 

46,591 
123 
0.26 

19,505 
19,303 

27,485 
29,078 

38,808 
2,960 

1    17,755 
1,790 

'    56,568 
4.750 

41,768 

19,545 

61,318 
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Attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schools. — Continued. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total.   . 

School  buildings: 
Elementary — 

Permani»nt 

(>)»o 

6 

(»)44 

s 

1S4 

PnrtahU 

14 

R^n*H                 

14 

Total  -. - 

105 

57 

16S 

Secondary — 

Permanent _                              .,..., 

5 

(»)8 
4 

S 

PnrtahV 

4 

Total                                                   

5 

7 

12 

Normal — 

Total   (permanent)-.  

1 
1 

(*)..-.... 

2 

1 

Vocational — 

Total   (permanent)  -    —    —  - 

S 

Special— 

Permanent  .-..,..  -.    ,■,.„ ,„  .      ,.  .^    .  „,. 

5 

7 

2 
2 

7 

W^ntH    

4 

Total  -   , ,              .    . 

12 

4 

16 

Grand   total    (»)    .. 

124 

74 

194 

School  rooms: 
Elementary — 
Permanent  -. 

Portable 

Rented 


Total 

Secondary — 
Permanent  . 
Portable 

Total 


Normal — 

Total    (permanent) 

Vocational — 

Total    (permanent) 


Special — 
Permanent  . 
Rented 


808 

9 

11 


343 
6 

17 


828 


123 


366 


89 
3 


1,151 
15 
28 


Totol. 


Grand  total 


Number  of  teachers: 
Male 


Female 


Total  . 


Night  schools...... 


123 

12 

6 


1,194 

162 
3 

165 

(').- 


Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision, 
based  on  the  average  enrollment 

Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses,  except  out- 
lays, based  on  the  average  enrollment 


14 
21 

35 

1,004 

96 
1,083 

1,179 
73 

1,251 

12 

7 

4 

11 

'■  "    ">"■' 

1 

122 
I                441 

1               563 

1                 68 

;        631 

1 

1 

12 

18 


21 
26 


1,435 


•  218 
1,524 


1,742 
141 


1,883 
$87.07 
$47.35 


(*)  Including  Industrial  Home  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(')  Including  Orphans  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(»)  Includes    elementary    school    building    (Phelps)    which    houses    pupilsi   of    buainest 

department  of  M  Street  High  Scnool. 
(*)  New  normal  school  not  yet  occupied. 
(")  Rooms  in  elementary  school  building. 
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IVhoU  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of 

schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending 

June  30, 1914, 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Elementary: 

* 

2,800 

1,066 

8,866 

Fnnury— - 

6,477 
4,806 
4,263 
4,860 

8,871 
2.887 
2,164 
1,905 

8,848 

6,698 

TliinI    (fra«l» 

6,417 

Pnnrtk  ifmile 

6,166 

TAtal 

18,296 

9,717 

28,018 

Gramxnar— 

Fifth    ipr^H^ 

4,048 
-8.617 
2,956 
2,692 

1.681 

1,888 

1,068 

878 

5,679 

Sixth   ffnulo 

4,866 

5«pvfntly  grade  ........ 

4.019 

FightK  g^ade 

3,664 

Tftfc.1 

18,213 

4,904 

18,117 

nnjfrad-^ 

865 

126 

890 

Secondary: 
Acadameic  hish— 

Ninth    |p-?MfV 

688 
616 
669 
443 

297 
252 
132 
112 

935 

Trath    £m1» 

868 

FJn^f-v^tfi  gr^de . 

701 

Twir'f*^h  grade ,.   

665 

Tftt^I 

2.266 

793 

«,058 

Business  higli — 

675 

892 

86 

68 

112 
62 
19 
18 

787 

Tenth  grade .., 

444 

FJf^t*ntTi  grade  .   

104 

T.i.ifth  ^dr 

81 

Tft**l 

1.220 

(a)19C 

1,416 

Manual  training  high—' 
Ninth  graide  . 

490 
287 
195 
108 

245 

154 

75 

74 

785 

T.^th  '^ip'ie 

441 

p,1^^pr^fh    grade 

270 

Twelfth  grade       . . 

177 

TMal 

1,075 

548 

1,628 

Normal — 

76 
72 

64 

70 

140 

Fourteenth  srade 

142 

T«t^l 

148 

184 

282 

Var9»T<mal 

25 

288          ' 

308 

88,808 

17,755          1 

66.563 

(a)  Buatneas  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  in  the  Phelps  School  building. 
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Whole  enrollment  of  pupils,  white  and  colored,  boys  and  girls,  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending 

June  30,  1914, 


Elementary: 
Kindergarten    . 

First  grade 

Second  grade  . 
Third  grade  „ 
Fourth  grade  . 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade  

Seventn  grade  . 
Eighth  grade  . 
Ungraded 

Secondary: 


Ninth  grade  ~ 
Tenth  grade 


Eleventn  grade 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal : 

Thirteenth  grade  _ 
Fourteenth  grade 

Vocational 

Total  . 


SUMMARY 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary 

Normal 

Vocational 

Total 


Boys. 


1.691 
4,600 
S.S04 
3.165 
8.041 
2,765 
2.816 
1.808 
1,571 
302 

1,102 
700 
584 
324 

2 

2 

160 


27,485 


1,601 

14,110 

8,550 

802 

2,660 

4 

150 


27,485 


Girls. 


1,664 
4,230 
8,280 
3.252 
8,114 
2,014 
2,580 
2,121 
1,003 
88 

1.855 

1,044 

541 

480 

188 
140 
158 


20,078 


1,664 

18,804 

0,567 

88 

3,420 

278 

158 


20.078 


Total. 


3,855 
8,848 
G,59S 
6,417 
6,155 
6,679 
4,865 
4,019 
8,564 
390 

2,457 

1.758 

1.076 

818 

140 
142 
808 


66,568 


3,855 

28,013 

18,117 

390 

6,098 

282 

808 


56,568 


Per  cent 


6.08 

16.64 

11.66 

11.35 

10.87 

10.04 

8.50 

7.11 

0.30 

.60 

4.84 

3.10 
1.90 
1.44 

.25 
.26 
.64 


100.00 


5.98 

49.52 

88.04 

6v 

10.78 

.60 

.64 


100.00 


While  enrollment  of  white  pupils  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 


Elementary : 
Kindergarten  . 
First  grade  — 
Second  grade  - 
Third  grade  - 
Fourth   grade 


Fifth  grade 
Sixth  grade 


Seventh  grade  . 
Eighth  grade  .. 

Ungraded 

Secondary : 


Ninth  grade  . 
Tenth  grade  . 


Eleventh  grade  — 
Twelfth  grade  

Normal : 

Thirteenth  grade 
Fourteenth  grade 

Vocational   


Total 

SUMMARY. 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary 

Normal 

Vocational 


Total 


Boys. 


1,169 
2,9S.S 
2,283 
2,131 
2,159 
2,068 
1,751 
1,441 
1,251 
203 

874 
561 
446 
257 


19,500 


1,169 

9,458 

6,511 

203 

2,138 

1 

25 

19,505 


Girls. 


1,131 
2,342 
2.073 
2,182 
2,091 
1,980 
1,766 
1,515 
1,441 
62 

929 
734 
403 
357 

76 
72 


19,303 


1,131 
8,838 
6,702 
62 
2,42S 
147 


19,303 


Total. 


2.300 
5,477 
4,306 
4,263 
4,250 
4,048 
3,517 
2.956 
2.092 
26.-, 

1,803 

1,29.5 

849 

614 

77 
72 
25 


38,808 


2,300 

18,296 

13,213 

265 

4,561 

148 

25 

38,808 


Per  Cent 


5.93 

14.11 

11.10 

10.98 

10.95 

10.48 

9.06 

7  02 

6.94 

6S 

4.65 
3.34 
2.10 
1.08 

.20 

.IS 

.on 
100.00 


6.98 

47.14 

34.05 

.68 

11.76 

.38 

.06 

100.00 
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Whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  so,  1914* 


EIcflMntary: 
KnidergaTtcii 

First  crade  

Second  grade  . 

Third  glide  

Fonrth   grade   . 

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Serenta  grade  . 
Eighth  grade  - 
Ungraded  

Secondary: 
Ninth  grade  . — 
Tenth  grade  . 


Elerenth  grade  

^Twelfth  grade 

Xomal: 

Thirteenth  grade  . 

Fourteenth   grade 
Vocational  


Total 

SUMMARY. 

Kindergarten  

Primary  . ,,..    .. 

Grammar 

Ungraded  

Secondary   

Xormal    


Boys. 


522 
1»674 
1.071 
1,084 

882 
607 
565 
457 
820 
99 

228 

178 
88 
67 

1 

2 

125 


7.980 


522 

4.661 

2.0S9 

99 

581 

3 


Girls. 


588 

1.697 

1.216 

1.120 

1.023 

084 

773 

606 

552 


426 
310 
138 
132 

63 

68 

158 


9.775 


538 

5.056 

2.865 

26 

1.006 

131 


Total. 


1.055 
8,871 
2.887 
2.154 
1,905 
1.681 
1.888 
1.063 
872 
125 

654 
458 
826 
199 

64 

70 

283 


17,755 


1.055 
9.717 
4,904 

125 
1.537 

134 


Per    cent. 


5.04 
18.99 
12.88 
12.13 
10.78 

9.18 

7.54 
•5.99 

4.91 
.71 

3.69 
2.58 
1.27 
1.12 

.86 

.89 

1.59 

100.00 


6.94 

54.73 

27.62 

.71 

8.66 

.75 


Vocational         .   - 

125 

158 

288 

1.59 

Total 

7.980 

9,775 

17.756           1 

100.00 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS o 


N'omber  of  pupils  enrolled 

ATcragc   enrollment  

.\Terage  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 


Xaraber  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month... 
.N'omber  of  corporal  punishments  . 


Number  of  pnncipafs  and  teachers 
.\Tcrage  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (es- 
timated on  average  enrollment). 
Average  salary  paid 


Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average 
enrollment 


White. 


34.5 


Colored. 


34,074 

15,801 

49,875 

29,496 

13,855 

48,361 

27,606 

12.999 

40,605 

93.7 

93.8 

98.7 

3,511.5 

964.6 

4,476.1 

6 

4 

10 

853 

418 

1,271 

33.1 


Total. 


84.1 
$903.82 

$26.90 


a  Includes  kindergarten  and  ungraded  schools. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


N'omber  of  pupils  enrolled. 
-\veragc  enrollment 


Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

.-.rerage  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month 

Nombcr  of  teachers  employed* 

Areragc  salary  paid* 

<  o«t  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average 
enrollment)  .  — 


White. 


4,561 
4,400 
4,189 
95.2 
1,287.6 
•207 


Colored. 


1,537 
1,417 
1.328 
97.3 
348.7 
•71 


Total. 


6.098 

6,817 

5,517 

94.7 

1,586.8 

•278 

$1,796.01 

$85.83 


*  Does  not  include  principal. 
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The  whole  number  ©f  classes  below  the  high  school  was  as  follows : 


1 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Elementary: 
Kindergarten ._...« , , 

48 

26 

74 

Primary: 

First  grade  .  „ 

108 

116 

96 

106 

64 
62 
68 
61 

178 

Secon<f  gradr  ......^.— ._ 

178 

Third  gnidr            ... 

149 

Fourth  gradff  - 

167 

T"tfl|l 

426 

280 

666 

Grammar: 
Fifth  grade 

94 
98 
74 
75 

41 
89 
82 
26 

186 

Sixth  grade 

188 

Sevrntli  grade  ..          

106 

Eighth    BTade                      _.     .,,  . 

101 

Tnta»                                  

836 

188 

47i 

I'nfirraded    _      ......                  .,  .      , 

15 

7 

28 

r:r;xnd  t^taY 

.826 

40  i 

1,326 

Summary: 
Kindergarten 

48 
224 
688 

16 

26 
126 
242 

7 

74 

Half-day  ffrho'^lff 

860 

Whole^'ay    nrhv^U         .      ,  , 

780 

T'fiirraden   nrhools     .  ._.._..,, 

88 

<7rand  total 

826 

401 

1,886 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  class  based  on  the  whole  enroll- 
ment, was  as  follows : 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

Primary : 

First  grade  — 
Second  grade 
Third  grade  _ 
Fourth  grade 

Grammar: 

Fifth  grade  - 
Sixth  grade  — 
Seventh  grade 
Eighth  grade  - 

Ungraded 

Secondary : 


Academic  high  (1) 

Business  hi^h  (1) 

Manual  training  high  (1). 

Normal  (1) 

Vocational     (1)     . 


SUMMARY. 


Elementary 

Secondary   (1)  « 

Normal    (1)    

Vocational     (1). 


Total. 


45.8 

51.4 
37.0 
48.0 
39.1 

42.0 
36.7 
87.» 
36.2 

17.7 

22.1 
25.7 
19.8 
(•)4S.5 
20.6 


40.6 

22.0 

(•)  48.4 

20.6 


(1)  To  the  teacher,  excluding  principal. 
*  including  normal  practice  classes. 
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Officers,  teachers,  janitors,  caretakers,  et  al.,  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  Jtme 
30, 1914. 


White 


Superiotendeot  

Assistant     super- 
intendents     

Sapeirising  princi- 

^s  

Dn-ector  of  inter- 
mediate instruction 
Snpenrisor     of 

Manual  Training. 
Secretary  board 

of   education 

Statistician  . 

Fianance  and  ac- 
counting officers.- 
Child  labor   officer- 
Stenographers 

Messenger    

Total  . 


-\ttendance  officers- 
TEACHERS. 

Elementary : 
Kindergarten  

Primary : 

First  grade 

Second  grade^ 
Third  grade — 
Fourth    grade^ 

Total 

Grammar  : 

Fifth    grade 

Sixth  grzdc 

Seventh  grade.. 
Eighth  grade — 

Total  


Ungraded 

Secondary : 
Academic    high— 

Bnsineas  high 

Manual  training- 
high 

Total 

Normal 


Vocational 


Special: 
Directorof 
primary      in- 
struction 


Asst.  director 
of  primary  in- 

•  structure    

Ajsi  stants  in 
primary  in- 
struction  
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Officers,  teachers,  janitors,  caretakers,  et  al.,  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1914. — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Drawing  ._ 

1 

8    ' 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
16 
19 
23 

1 

6 

4 
5 

6 
5 

? 

8 
11 

1 
1 

6 
2 

8 

14 
16 

14 
16 

Physical  trainings 

15 

16 

1 

28 

28 

19 
23 

1 

8 
11 

1 

27 

34 
2 

27 

Domestic  art~ 

84 

Military    inst'n_„.. 

2 

2 
2 

Total  

18 

74 

92 

16 

81 

46 

38 

106 

1S8 

Total  teachers. 

96 

1,088 

1.179 

122 

441 

3 

668 

218 

1,624 

1.742 

MXSELLANBOUS. 

Librarians  and 

clerks 
Superintendent  of 

janitors  —  _ 

Janitors 

riar^taWrff   ...     

8 

1 

125 

10 

9 

16 

19 

1 

126 

10 

9 

•    61 

7 

7 

1 

186 

10 

13 

1 
1 

2e 

1 

61 
34 

4 

2 

186 

"  "ai 

34 

44 

Medical  inspectors-. 
Custodian  and  as- 
sistant  



1 

..jn    ....       . 

It 

1 

1 

2 

Cabinetmaker    l» 

1 

1 

Total . 

149 

16 

166 

70 

88 

108 

219 

64 

278 

Total 

Night  8ch.  teacher*.. 

260 
29 

1,106 
44 

1,365 
78 

198 
29 

481 
89 

679 
68 

468 
58 

1,686 
88 

2.044 
141 

Grand  totaL. 

289 

1,149 

1,488 

227 

520 

747 

616 

1,669 

2.185 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes  for  the  ist  Semester,  ending 
January  30,  1914. 


9a  grade  . 

9b  grade  . 
10a  grade  . 
10b  grade . 
11a  grade  . 
lib  grade  . 
12a  grade . 


12d  grade. 
Total  , 


Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 


48 
98 
24 
75 
22 
79 
9 
74 


429 
18 


411 


Girls. 


43 
133 

44 
140 

33 
112 

31 
129 


665 
43 


622 


Total. 


91 
231 

68 
215 

55 
191 

40 
208 


1.094 
61 


1.088 
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Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes  for  the  ist  Semester,  ending 
June  17,  jgi4. 


9a  srade  . 

9b  grade. 
Ite  grade. 
lOb  grade  . 
11a  grade  . 


lib  grade. 

l«a  grade 

18b  grade 

Total 

Withdrawals  >- 


Total  :>t  close  of  sen: ester 


Boys. 


486 


Girls. 


66 

66 

181 

91 

127 

218 

51 

89 

90 

70 

184 

204 

28 

86 

50 

83 

115 

198 

15 

24 

80 

83 

142 

225 

471 

683 

1,154 

35 

54 

80 

620 


Total. 


1,065 


Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


1st  Report 

ad   Report 

2d    Report 

3d   Report 

5th  Report 

6tb  Report 

7th  Report 

5th  Report  __ 

9th  Report 

10th  Report 


Total. 


Average    en- 
rollment. 


1,064.5 
1,064.6 
1.054.5 
1,047.2 
1,042.2 
1,128.6 
1,096.2 
1,088.4 
1,081.6 
1,066.8 


1,074.1 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


1.018.2 
1.019.6 
1.005.6 
973.0 
988.7 
1.055.4 
1,008.6 
1,010.3 
1,008.7 
1,021.8 


1.010.5 


Per  cent 


05.7 
95.7 
95.8 
92.9 
94.8 
98.9 
92.0 
92.8 
92.7 
95.7 


94.0 


Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment, 
and  number  of  graduates. 


Number 

of 
teachera. 

hi 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Number  or  graduates. 

Year.            * 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1^M)4»1 

36    1 

87     , 

39 

42 

43 

42 

44 

48 

43 

47 

49 

44 

^■^     1 
47     1 

50 

67 

56 

48 

50 

50 

61 
53 
62 
63    1 

1.001 
987 
778 
885 
894 
814 
851 
864.5 
917.1 
991.8 
899.9 
706.8 
693.2 
788 
888.1 
984.3 
994 

1,000.2 

1,014.2 

1,052 

1109 
1,080 
1,069 
1,074 

1,090 

1,025 

851 

916 

1,010 

960 

966 

994 

1.052 

1,126 

985 

807 

772 

862 

969 

1,072 

1,108 

1,122 

1,168 

1,201 

1.259 
1,262 

1,252 

»  1,094 
»  1,154 

74 
53 
47 
38 
86 
1 

131 
158 
101 
100 
68 
1 

205 

1801. M 

206 

iSM.oa 

11 

9 
13 
14 
31 
35 
41 
34 
40 
18 
81 
36 
31 
43 
43 
54 
67 
44 

4 
43 

5 
52 

9 
62 

7 
71 

22 
25 
42 
42 

72 
58 
66 
42 
55 
64 
72 
59 
73 
81 
99 

118 

110 
95 
14 
99 
24 

.89 
36 

109 
21 

129 

181 

1801.01 

167 

1894.D.^ 

159 

lRftS.M 

58 

I8ftft.07 

103 

lSft7.0ft 



98 

lSfiR.ft9 

107 

isdo-I^Ao 

76 

1900.1901 

95 

1M1.2> 

82 

l»02.!t 



108 

i»os-i 

95 

IMi.S 





104 

1*05^ 
IdOCT 

124 
142 

IWIA 

172 

'  "^-l^l-O 

177 

1W«.10 

Feb. 
-June 

Feb. 
-June 

Feb. 

t"er 

Tune 

139 

laio-n 

18 
142 

29 
141 

45 
171 

28 

I'Mi.ia 

i'H*-i.t 

1>13-14 



200 

^Technical  school  separated. 


'  January.      *  June. 
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EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  years  and  sex,  for  the  ist  Semester,  ending 
January  30,  1914. 


9a  grade . 

9b  grade  . 
10a  grade . 
10b  grade  . 
11a  grade . 
lib  grade  . 

c^  grade . 


l?b  grade  . 

Total  — 
Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 


164 


Girls. 


58 

64 

182 

15 

17 

88 

S2 

40 

81 

8 

25 

88 

28 

61 

84 

4 

8 

18 

82 

48 

80 

5 

21 

26 

177 

898 

470 

18 

11 

84 

882 


Total. 


446 


Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  2nd  Semester,  ending 
June  17,  1914- 


9a  grade . 
Ob  grade 


10a  grade  . 
10b  grade  . 
11a  grade  . 
lib  grade  . 
12a  grade  . 
12b  grade  . 


Total . 


Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


24 

48 
16 
81 

0 
21 

4 
86 


180 
16 


173 


19 
60 
19 
46 
87 
57 
•8 
59 


296 
22 


278 


4S 

108 
85 
77 
86 
78 
18 
95 


484 

88 


446 


Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Average   en- 
rollment. 


1st  Report  . 
2d  Report.- 
3d  Report. 
4th  Report 
.•)th  Report . 
6th  Report . 
1  th  Report . 
8th  Report  . 
9th  Report . 
10th  Report . 

Total  


456.2 
457.8 
452.7 
444.2 
443.2 
475.1 
468.8 
457.7 
450.1 
487.4 

457.3 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


446.1 
440.7 
485.8 
422.0 
428.4 
454.8 
484.9 
429.8 
428.6 
421.2 

484.1 


Per  cent. 


97.7 
96.2 
96.8 
94.9 
95.5 
98.7 
95.6 
98.8 
94.1 
96.2 

96.4 
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EASTERN  HIGH  SCUOOLr-ConttmHtd. 

Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment  and 

number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


lSW-91  __ 
1891.W  _. 
1 892-93  _ 
1893-94  -_ 
1894.95  __ 
1S95-96  __ 
lf9«.97  »_ 

1897-W  

1898-99  _ 
Ii>»9.l900  . 
19001901  . 
1901.31  __ 

1903-3  

1908-4  

1904-5  

1905-8 

l»0f4»7_ 

1907-8  

1908-9  

1909- 10  __ 
1910-11  _ 
1911-13  __ 
1912-13  __ 

1913.14  _ 


T 


7 
11 

15 
17 
10 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
28 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
21 
22 
23 
24 
84 
24 

24 


168.0 
280.0 
329.0 
366.0 
398.2 
394.4 
401.0 
445.0 
468.0 
460.4 
411.2 
374.6 
292.0 
286.0 
275.0 
269.0 
806.0 
353.4 
361.8 
384.0 
306.0 
413.0 
410.0 

457.8 


T 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


Number  of  graduates. 


Third    year. 


Fourth   year. 


Boys. 


189    ' 

270    ' 

386 

400 

4.^2 

467 

463 

511 

538 

538 

458 

416 

342 

314    , 

308    I 

318 

335 

388 

405 

433 

452 

464 

467 
>470 
■484 


31 
29   L 
25 


Total. 


Girls.  , 

Boys. 

Girls,  mm   «9| 

37 

AA 

48 

31 

1 


68 

5 

6 

88 

0 

.   16 

r    23 

81 

8 

82 

10 

84 

44 

18 

34 

52 

24 

36 

60 

20 

41 

61 

13 

42 

56 

19 

80 

68 

20 

28 

ib 

11 

83 

44 

11 

87 

48 

14 

IS 

S& 

11 

?4 

3& 

15 

S3 

4& 

14 

42 

6ft 

17 

65 

72 

16 

50 

66: 

10 

42 

61 

21 

56 

77 

30 


CO    I 


90 


*  January. 


»Junc. 


WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  ist  Semester,  ending 
January  30,  1914. 


Hgrade 

•  grade 
16s  grade 

•  grade 
11a  grade 
lib  grade 
Ua  grade 
18b  grade 

„^  Total  _ 
H  tthdrawals 


Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  2nd  Semester,  ending  June  17,  1914, 


9a  grade  . 

»b  grade. 
Ito  grade  . 
10b  grade  . 
11a  grade, 
lib  grade . 
12s  grade . 
12b  grade  . 


„,.  Total 

Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys, 

Girls, 

•Total. 

21 

47 

68 

65 

100 

166 

32 

36 

68 

67 

88 

146 

20 

26 

46 

66 

59 

126 

2 

14 

16 

86 

65 

91   • 

200 

486 

724 

58 

51 

104 

246 

374 

620 

46        REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF   EDUCATION   OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL— ConHnued. 
Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


1st  Report  - 
2d  Report. 
3d  Report. 
4th  Report 
.'»th  Report  - 
«th  Report. 
7th  Report. 
8th  Report. 
0th  Report. 
10th  Report. 


Total  . 


Average  en- 

Average at- 

Per cent. 

rollment. 

tendance. 

656.3 

642.3 

97.8 

655.0 

645.0 

90.1 

660.2 

685.2 

96.2 

651.6 

616.9 

94.6 

648.4 

«19.8 

95.5 

704.7 

663.6 

94.0 

692.6 

689.1 

92.2 

677.8 

689.1 

9S.6 

66S.S 

622.7 

98.8 

6S1.0 

599.8 

94.0 

668.S 

684.2 

94.9 

Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and 
number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-98 

1898-94 

1894-96 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900.„ 
1900-1901.. 

1901-2 

1902-8 


1908-4- 
1904-6. 


1906-6— 
1906-7— 
1907-8— 
1908-9— 
1909-10- 
1910-11. 

191112.. 


1912-18. 


191814. 


'  January. 


B"S-S 


:S6 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


2 

64 

4 

107 

126 

7 

15e-.  ' 

173 

10 

181 

199 

11 

190 

226 

12 

245  1 

281 

14 

281  ' 

264 

15 

290  • 

820 

17 

83P 

404 

18 

342  1 

405 

19 

323  1 

377 

17 

291 

888 

15 

262 

303 

16 

300 

344 

18 

276 

308 

21 

414  , 

463 

24 

430 

498 

26 

467 

561 

27 

617 

614 

29 

581  1 

619 

29 

535 

614 

29 

611 

686 

29 

631 

717 

29 

668  , 

'694 

Number  of  graduates. 


Third    year.  Fourth    year. 

Total. 


Feb. 

Tunc 
teb. 

June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June  I 


'  June. 
BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


31 
3 

2b 
2 

65 
1 

36 


5 
10 

16 

18  . 
25 
25  I 
16  ' 
28 
41 
88 
32 
19 
36 
21  > 

88  ' 

40  ' 

4 

41 
6 

58 

4 
36 

1 
57 


linrolhncnt,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  jst  Semester,  ending 
January  30,  1914. 


82 
51 

20 
23 
29 
84 
26 
48 
59 
»7 
48 
86 
51 
41 
61 
66 
68 

4 
72 

9 
86 

6 
91 

2 
02 


9a  grade  . 

9b  grade  .. 
10a  grade  . 
10b  grade—. 
I la  grade  . 
lib  grade  . 
12a  grade  . 
12b  grade  . 

Total  . 


Withdraw  .lis  

Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Girls. 


-.05 


Total. 


163 

302 

465 

81 

125 

206 

90 

197 

287 

38 

67 

105 

28 

37 

65 

7 

13 

20 

22 

35 

57 

' 

7 

11 

433 

783 

1,216 

4S 

7<? 

126 

1,090 
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BUSINESS  HIGH  SCKOOl^Continued. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  2nd  Semester,  ending 
June  17,  1914, 


H  grade  . 

9b  grade  _ 
IQa  grade  . 
lOb  grade  . 
11a  grade  . 
lib  grade, 
lia  grade. 
ISb  grade  . 


Total. 


Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 

121 
146 
59 
80 
20 
25 
6 
23 


480 
SO 


400 


Girls. 


228 

257 

122 

159 

13 

81 

11 

36 


852 
133 


719 


Total. 


844 

408 

181 

289 

83 

56 

17 

69 


1.882 
218 


1,119 


Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Ist  Report  _ 
Id  Report - 
8d  Report- 
\ih  Report 
5th  Report . 
6th  Report. 
'<th  Report . 
Sth  Report. 
9tfa  Report . 
l«th  Report. 


Total. 


Average    en- 
rollment 


1.177.2 
1,160.6 
1.147.6 
1,120.8 
1,09Q.5 
1,292.7 
1.259.6 
1,228.0 
1.176.0 
1.127.6 


1,185.1 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


1,187.7 
1,118.0 
1.095.5 
1.052.0 
1.087.7 
1.222.5 
1.170.2 
1.187.6 
1,101.6 
1,081.5 


1,121.8 


Per  cent 


97.6 
95.9 
96.5 
93.» 
95.7 
94.ft 
98.9 
98.0' 
96.6 
96.5 


94.6 


Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and 
number  of  graduates. 


Year. 

1 
1 

Average 
ment 
enroll - 

111 

Graduates. 

Average 
entrance 
^  age  of 
first  year. 

Poys, 

Girls. 

Total, 

IM1.M                                     , 

8 
9 
11 
12 
IS 
17 
19 
20 
21 
21 
23 
25 
26 
26 
.      27 
81 
83 
87 
41 
44 
46 
47 
48 
49 

874 
820 
859 
410 
894 
421 
485 
488 
491 
527 
598 
603 
571 
607 
588 
621 
680 
784 
866 
894 
971 
1,087 
1,096 
1,184 

814 

868 

389 

493 

497 

532 

526 

601 

594 

664 

745 

703 

690 

713 

683 

705 

828 

891 

1.076 

1.145 

1,235 

1,407 

1,804 

'1.216 

n.888 

17 
26 
82 
21 
86 
84 
41 
87 
89 
85 
62 
59 
62 
52 
51 
58 
42 
50 
48 
58 
62 
78 
71 

18 

25 

28 

19 

36 

40 

48 

1             64 

58 

73 

94 

80 

,             86 

118 

106 

89 

87 

1             87 

86 

77 

1           121 

1           131 

I           167 

35 

50 

00 

40 

71 

74 

89 
101 

97 
108 
160 
130 
148 
165    , 
157 
142 
129 
187 
134 
185 
178 
204 
288 

16.4 

ifiat.os                                     1 

16.8 

1898-94 

16.1 
16.3 

16.6 

1P96-97 

1897-98      .                     ,.-      -..- 
1898-99                          ,  .  -    

16.i 
16.7 
16.6 
16.5 

1900-1901      .   .               .  —     - 
1901-2                                 

16.2 
16.2 
16.8 

16.2 
16.7 

IfMSUI 

16.0 

1906-7        ........ 

1907-8 

16.6 
15.7 
16.6 

T0110.1A 

16.5 

1910-11                                

1011.17 

16.5 
15.4 

IOIft.^9 

16.8 

101«.^4 

16.8 

'  Jaavary. 


■  June. 


48 
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McKINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  1st  Semester,  ending 
January  so,  1914^ 


Pa  grade  . 

9b  grade  ^ 
10a  grade  . 
lOb  grade  - 
11a  grade 
lib  grade  ~. 
12a  grade  .. 
12b  grade  ^ 

Total  . 


Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  ; 


Boys. 


238 
12G 
126 
78 
83 
60 
88 
87 


785 
47 


788 


Girls. 


78 
80 
62 
20 
30 
19 
7 
21 


Total. 


316 

162 

187 

98 

113 

79 

46 

58 


278 
30 


248 


1.068 
77 


981 


Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  2nd  Semester,  ending 
June  17,  1914- 


9a  grade  . 

9b  grade  . 
10a  grade  . 
10b  grade  . 
11a  grade  . 
lib  grade  . 
12a  grade  . 
12b  grade  . 


172 

209 

114 

106 

72 

89 

38 

47 


53 
68 
32 
52 
23 
40 


Total  . 


Withdrawals 

Total  at  close  of  semester 


847 
27 


28G 
41 


244 


225 

277 

146 

158 

95 

129 

46 

56 


1,132 
168 


964 


Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 

attendance. 


1st  Report  . 
2d  Report- 
8d  Report .- 
4th  Report 
5th  Report. 
6th  Report.. 
Tth  Report . 
8th  Report  - 
9th  Report . 
10th  Report  > 


Total  . 


Average    en- 
rollment. 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


,029.7 
,033.9 
,015.2 
993.0 
983.4 
,108.4 
,0S8.5 
,0f.2.6 
,023.8 
980.9 


1,036.9 


1,008.2 

1,009.6 

988.4 

955.4 

960.2 

1,07S.£ 

1,030.9 

1,017.0 

9S7.6 

952.5 


Per  cent. 


1,002.5 


97.9 
97.1 
97.8 
96.2 
97.6 
96.8 
94.7 
95.7 
96.4 
97.1 


96.6 


M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  ist  Semester,  ending 

Januarv  30,  1914- 


Boys. 


9a  grade  — 
9b  grade  — 
10a  grade  — 
10b  grade  — 
11a  grade — 
lib  grade  — 
12a  grade  — 
12b  grade  

ToUl  -.... 
Withdrawals 


77 
16 
66 
21 
86 
13 
25 
8 


Girls. 


151 
l\ 

122 
40 
66 
14 
71 
8 


Total. 


262 
39 


523 
48 


Total  rt  close  of  semester 


223 


475 


228 
67 

188 
61 

102 
27 
96 
16 


786 

87 


698 
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M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL^Continued. 

Average  enroUmeut,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 
June  17,  J914. 


fta  grade . 

^b  grade 
10a  grade  . 
10b  grade  . 
Ila  grade  . 
lib  grade  . 
12a  grade  . 
ode  - 

Total. 


\\  itbdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 


58 
44 
SO 
46 
IS 
37 
11 
27 


261 
41 


820 


Girls. 


72 
120 
73 
87 
48 
54 
8 
7S 


535 
43 


402 


Total. 


125 

164 

108 

138 

56 

>)1 

19 

105 


796 

Si 


Average  cnroUment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


1st  Rrport  . 
2d  Report  . 
3d  Report  . 
4th  Report 
Stb  Report - 
etfa  Report . 
7tb  RT>oTt  - 
Sth  Report  . 
•th  Report . 
10th  Report  . 


Total. 


Average    en- 
rollment. 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


701.1 


752.7 

724.4 

96.2 

747.2 

716.9 

95.9 

738.4 

700.1 

94.8 

713.7 

671.6 

94.0 

705.0 

669.9 

95.0 

772.7 

725.9 

03.9 

759.1 

711.6 

93.7 

752.6 

700.3 

93.0 

730.1 

684.0 

98.8 

715.0 

C83.0 

95.5 

Per  cent. 


94.5 


Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment 
and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 

1 
Teachers,  j 

teg 

Total 
enroll- 
ment    j 

Graduates. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total. 

10AO.1901   .,  . 

31 
24 
24 
25 
25 
29 
32 
30 
33 
34 
34 
36 
86 
36 

624 
530 
530 
491 
487 
481 
634 
599 
621 
644 
700 
739 
762 
741 

749.    1 

664 

571 

537 

516 

536 

587 

876 

718 

742 

794 

864 

894 
'785     . 
»796 

18 
21 
20 
24 
18 
13 
22 
25 
25 
26 
'>A 
32 
36 
S3 

63 
61 
82 
64 
65 
f.O 
50 
55 

es 
54 

67 
83 
81 

78 

81 

IQAl.f 

82 

^<"^t-t 

102 

iftnjLA                                          _-. 

88 

10^4-5 

83 

lOAS^                                                                     .     

63 

10Ai^7 

72 

lft07.p                               _.--       

80 

IMR.9 

9.^ 

1009.1^ 

SO 

iQin.|i 

91 

»«n-i» 

115 

l^T^-ltl 

117 

i<>i?^-14 

111 

*  January. 


■  June. 


so        REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF   EDUCATION   OF  DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT  OF  M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
LOCATED  IN  PHELPS  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  Jst  Semester,  ending 
January  so,  1914* 


9a  grade . 

9b  grade  . 
10a  grade  . 
lOb  grade  . 
Tla  grade  . 
lib  grade  . 
12a  grade  . 
12b  grade  . 


Total  . 


Withdrawals 


Total  it  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 


Girls. 


75 


3d 

25 

64 

19 

26 

44 

13 

10 

28 

10 

13 

23 

8 

5 

8 

9 

5 

14 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

7 

97 

90 

187 

25 

15 

40 

Total. 


147 


Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  2nd  Semester,  ending 
June  17,  1914. 


9a  grade . 

Oh  grade  . 
10a  grade  . 
10b  grade  . 
11a  grade . 
lib  grade. 
12a  grade  . 
12b  grade  . 


Total. 


Withdrawals 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 


74 


Girls. 


85 

43 

22 

10 

18 

16 

6 

18 

10 

0 

"4 

9 

18 

00 

100 

100 

16 

23 

.30 

77 


Total. 


151 


Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Ist  Report  - 
2d  Report. 
3d  Report . 
4th  Report 
5th  Report.. 
6th  Report- 
7th  Report - 
8th  Report. 
9th  Report. 
10th  Report  . 

Total  — 


Average   en- 
rollment. 


167.7 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


168.1 


166.8 

154.8 

92.8 

176.3 

164.1 

98.0 

172.4 

157.7 

91.4 

160.3 

144.4 

90.1 

163.7 

188.0 

89.7 

176.0 

160.7 

91.6 

175.7 

159.0 

90.6 

170.4 

154.8 

90.8 

164.0 

148.6 

90.6 

150.0 

189.3 

92.8 

Per  cent. 


01.4 
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ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  2nd  Semester,  ending 
January  30,  1914, 


9a  trade  - 
9b  grade  — 
IQa  grade  . 
10b  grade  ._ 
11a  grade 
lib  grade 
lia  grade  ._ 
lib  grade  ._ 


Total 

Withdrawals. 


Total  at  close  of  semester  . 


Boys. 


149 


Girls. 


68 

107 

170 

14 

61 

75 

34 

74 

108 

7 

39 

46 

18 

30 

48 

10 

17 

27 

19 

82 

51 

11 

12 

23 

176 

872 

5i8 

27 

53 

80 

Total. 


468 


Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  the  1st  Semester,  ending 
June  17,  igj4. 


Boys. 


•a  grade 

9b  grade 

10a  grade  . 

10b  grade 

11a  grade 

lib  grade 

ISa  grade  

12b    grade    — 

Total    - 
Withdrawals-. 


Total  at  close  of  seniester_ 


Girls. 


57 

96 

158 

80 

83 

113 

14 

67 

*«1   , 

81 

68 

84 

7 

88 

40 

18 

25 

38 

11 

15 

26 

24 

37 

61 

187 

409 

596 

30 

60 

90 

849 


Total. 


506 


Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance 


1st  Report. 

Snd  Report 

3rd  Report 

4th  Report 

"•th  Report 

«th  Report 

Tth  Report 

8th  Report . 

Ml  Report. 

10th  Report. 


Average    en- 
rollment. 


497.4 
511.3 
473.1 
476.6 
469.3 
674.9 
551.9 
r>32.8 
619.5 
507.4 

517.3 


Average    at- 
tendance. 


470.8 
481.2 
441.1 
488.7 
439.6 
633.4 
510.4 
^  498.4 
483.1 
479.2 

481.1 


Per  cent. 


94.5 
94.1 
93.2 
90.9 
93.6 
92.7 
92.4 
92.6 
92.9 
94.4 

93.0 
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ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.— Cof»*t»i*#rf. 

Number  of  teachers^  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and 
number  of  graduates. 


i 

19 
94 
88 

SO 
88 

80 
81 
80 
87 
40 
40 
88 
29 

Average 

enroll- 
ment 

Average 

atten. 

dance. 

Graduates. 

Two 

Year        Four 

Year 
GtrU 

Boys. 

Girls.         Boys 

1P01-ff 

808 
815 
871 
896 
828 
868 
484 
674 
680 
611 
477 
514.5 

, 

1 

^90^.9 

286 
890 
840 
364 
806 
829 
468 
688 
676 
668 
446 
479.2 

1 

10AS.1 

^OAl^ 

1Pf^5-^ 

12 
18 

82               5 
86    ,         10 

16 

18 

66 

1906-7                .    .. 

70 

190f^-9 

8 
6 
8 

1909-10-. 

191  "-n 

85            21 
16            28 
16             19 

.  1          87 

86 
49 
80 
68 
44 

89 
78 

1911-12                 .    , 

66 

lP1f.l9 

80 

1918-14 

1           9A 

70 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  teachers  trained 

Average  enrolment  

Average  attendance 


Number  of  teachers  employcdf- 
Average  salaryf 


No.  1 


148 
188 
186 


No.  8* 


184 
181 
118 

no 


Total. 


888 

869 

868 

t«» 

$1,787.04 


*  Colored. 

t  Does  not  include  the  principal. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance  . 


Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month 

Number  of  corporal  punishments 

Number  of  teachers  employed*. 


Average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher  (estimated 

on  average  enrollment)  .     . 

Average   salary   paid* 


Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  average 
enrollment)*  


White. 


25 

17 

16 

04.1 

20.7 

1 
•1 

17.0 


Colored. 


288 
217 
800 
90.2 
9.5 
0 
•14 

16.5 


Total. 


308 
234 
216 
98.8 
30.8 
1 
•15 

16.6 
$688.83 

$40.91 


Docs  not  include  the  principal. 
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DISTRmunON  OF  PUPILS 

Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  average  number  per  teacher. 


Scboob. 


Whole    enrollii 


ATerafe 


Second  

Fir»l  

Total  

Kindergarten  . 

Total  


Tifth 
Eighth 


Dmnoa. 


Semth 
Sixth    . 

Fifth  

Fottrth-. 
Third  ^_ 
Secood  • 
First  

Total 


Kiadergarteii  . 
Total  


8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

li 


74 
5 


79 


9 
10 

13 

11 

18  • 

11 

14 

18 


874 
311 
34S 
398 
381 
390 
387 
508 


819 

34.2 

380 

38.8 

388 

48.b 

397 

39.3 

395 

88.1 

'A93 

48.7 

S32 

38.7 

461 

41.8 

2,981 
861 


3.049 
198 


3.848 


3.247 


98 
•  8 


101 


9 
10 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
15 


94 

8 


10? 


854 
394 
494 

519 
485 
505 
500 
660 


3,901 
865 


4.856 


4,038 
836 

4,368 


40.8 
52.8 


41.0 


390 

39.3 

396 

39.4 

499 

38.0 

518 

47.1 

520 

40.4 

551 

45.9 

583 

35.7 

641 

00.0 

41.9 

44.9 
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Grade. 


Sixth  Division 
Eighth 


Seventh 
Sixth     _.. 

•  Fifth  

Fourth  .... 

•Third 

Second   _ 
First    -. 


^  Total  _ 

Kindergarten  . 

Total  


Schools. 


1914. 


1913. 


Whole  enrolment 


9 
8 
11 
10 
12 
10 
13 
12 


0 
8 
11 
10 
12 
9 
18 
12 


85 
5 


8i 
5 


90 


Division. ' 


Seventh 

Eighth  . 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First   .. 


Total  

Kindergarten 

Total 

Eighth  Division 
Eighth 
.Seventh 
Sixth 
Fifth 
Fourth 
Third  .. 
Second 
First   _. 

^  Total  

Kindergarten 

Total 


1914. 

1918. 

298 

305 

325 

300 

355 

8P7 

422 

4  SO 

482 

418 

4.59 

426 

47;J 

458 

552 

541 

3,307 

S.854 

?63 

222 

3,570 

3,:)7r) 

Average 
number    of 

pupils 

per  teacher, 

based  on 

whole  enroll- 

ment. 


Ninth  Division 
Eighth  .. 
Seventh 
Sixth     _ 
Fifth 
Fourth  .. 

Third  

Second 
First    

Total  

Kindergarten  

Total 

Tenth    Division. 
Eighth  .. 
.Seventh 
Sixth     .. 

Fifth  ._.. _.. 

Fourth I 

Third  

Second    I 

First    ^...- -.. 

Total  ....- _.. 

Kindergarten  

Total 


33.8 
10.6 
32.2 
42.2 
36.0 
45.9 
S6.3 
46.0 


:>S.9 
52  6 


39.6 
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Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  average  number  per  teacher — Continued. 


Schools. 


Whole    enrolment 


;       Average 
i    number    of 


Grade. 

1 

pupils 
per  teacher,. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1013. 

.based  on 

Whole  enroll- 

ment 

Eiirlifh 

7 
10 
10 
12 
12 
14 
17 
19 

7 
10 

9 
11 
11 
15 
17 
18 

261 
826 
856 
502 
687 
594 
664 
1,084 

249 
367 
391 
483 
508 
612 
666 
974 

37.2 
32  6 

S^rrafth 

Hiwth 

36  6 

FifA 

41  8 

Panrth 

44  7 

Tl.ir.1 

42.4 
39  0 

Firt 

04.4 

Tfttel 

101 
6 

98 
6 

4,274 
290 

4,289 
386 

42.3 
51.8 

Tnfc.1 

107 

104 

4,564 

4,574 

42  6 

Twelfth  Division. 

5 
10 

9 
10 
12 
14 
12 
18 

5 
8 
8 
12 
14 
11 
14 
12 

182 
295 
?S6 
378 
468 
519 
£14 
808 

180 
277 
37» 
459 
509 
520 
541 
707 

86  4 

S«r«.^h 

29  6 

SfTtk 

37  3 

Fifth 

37.8 
39.0 
37  0 

Tlii«l 

<;*«»«-i 

42  8 

Fir«f 

C1.7 

TAt«I 

86 
5 

84 
6 

3.496 
199 

8,671 
285 

41.1 
89.8 

Kindergarten 

Total 

90 

89 

3,694 

8,806 

41.0 

rhtrteenthDivisaoa 

8 

6 

10 
10 
14 
18 
19 
15 

6 

7 

9 

10 

•    15 

18 

20 

15 

190 
212 
818 
.    404 
440 
578 
006 
801 

205 
256 
808 
444 

477 
556 
651 
774 

i             31.6 
1             353 

SnMtll 

%««l. 

i             31*3 

Fifth 

(0  4 

Fanrth 

!                31  A 

Third 

44.4 
31  S 

Fir^ 

58  4 

Ti*ta| 

98 

7 

96 

7 

8,543 
2S5 

8.671 
367 

35  0 

Kindergarten  . 

10.7 

T«t,l 

100 

102 

3,828 

4,038 

38  2 

Divisions   1-9. 

15 

7 

15 

8      . 

265 
125 

318 

1 

161 

Divisions  10-lS 
(Ungraded) 

TAtal 

1 

17  8 
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CONDITION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings. 
FIRST  DIVISION. 


Building:.  How 

I    heated. 


Addison    

Conduit  Road  — 

Corcoran 

Corcoran  portable, 
No.    1.^ 

.Curtis  

Fillmore  

Hyde   

Industrial    Home.. 

Jackson  

Keservoir 

Tenley 

Tenley  Annex  - 

Threlkeld  

Toner 


780  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.(») 


Stoves. 


'  Used  for  one  grade  school. 
'  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 
^  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  cutting  and  fitting. 


SECOND   DIVISION. 


Buildings 

h«"c*d.          Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Witer- 
closccs. 

Play 

rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Furnace .  Excellent... 

_do Good 

Good  ..      - 

Excellent- 

Good 

Insuflicient 
Excellent- 

do. 

-..do - 

Small-- 

Insufficient 
Excellent- 

....„..do 
do 

Owned. 

Berret* 

......jdo -.  -. 

Do. 

Chevy  Chase 

Cooke 

-.-do      do 

_.   -do -  Excellent- 

Ponr 

do 

Do 

Excellent.. 

Good 

Excellent- 
Poor 

do-      - 

.do 

-    do- .- 

Do. 

Steam — -do-.   — 

Do. 

Eaton 

Furnace do 

Steam. .do 

do -  -  -do  

do.   

-.xio-      . 

-..-.do 

Good. 

dn 

Do, 

Force  _. - 

Grant 

Gowd.... 
.......do 

Do. 

Good 

xlo......     .- 

do. 

Do. 

Furnace .do 

do. -..do 

- .do -xio 

.do.  Good — 

Fair     

Excellent- 
r.Artd 

Do. 

Morgan   - — 

Weightman  

Weightman    porta; 
blc        -  .■— 

Excellent- 
Good.-. 
.  .-.do.     - 

do        ,> 

-..do 

NonCi 

.do 

do     ,    . 

Do. 
Do. 

„one 

d" 

Do. 

'  Used  for  manual  training  and  cooking  classes  and  offices. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings. — Continued. 
THIRD  DIVISION. 


>  The  baaement  floors  of  this  building  are  brick;  should  be  concrete;  are  insanitary. 

*  Concrete  driveway  should  be  built  from  the  gate  to  the  coal  chute. 
■  Ventilation  not  as  good  as  in  other  buildings  with  same  system. 

*  Not  fenced  in  mt  properly  graded;  no  good  walks. 

*  Old  part,  fair;  new  part,  excellent 

*  For  boys  only.     One  basement  room  now  used  as  a  classroom. 
^&ccellent  in  size;  needs  proper  grading  and  drainage. 


FOURTH   DIVISION. 


Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

None 

Excellent. 
-    .do 

Good...... 

do 

Girls', 

small. 
Excellent ... 
Girls', 

excellent. 
Boys', 
poor* 

None 

do 

AhkA* 

Furnace 
and    hot 
•     water. 
;  Furnace — 
St^aTT* 

Excellent»- 
Excellent- 

An* 

Fair 

Excellent- 

None 
Excellent- 

Exr<>nrnt« 

Owned. 

Qereland 
FranUin 

Excellent- 

pnor 

- do _. 

Good 

Do. 
Do. 

Hrary 

«fn 

do* 

Fair 

CnnA 

-do ,Boys*,poor 

Girls'.good* 

Excellent  .  ■  Fair. 

Furnace — 

An 

Do. 
Do. 

Polk 

do 

do 

_.do -... 

Good      . 
Excellent- 
Fair 

Do. 

Tbonson 
Twiniitr 

do 

d" 

do 

do 

Excellent.. 

Good 

Poor 

do        ,.. 

..do 

Do. 

W^fMt.^ 

1  Steam 

,  Hot  water 

.do' 

Fair 

do 

Ao   

Do. 
Do. 

SU  H  Street  NW* 

do 

Very  good 

Rented. 

*  Six  rooms  excellent;  three  good. 
'  FtYe  rooms  poor. 

*  Boys'  playrooms  insufficient 

*  Southwest  rooms  poor. 
•Too  small 

*  Unfit  for  ordinary  txse  on  account  of  muddy  condition. 

*  Poor  in  four  rooms;  fair  in  two  rooms;  satisfactory  in  six  rooms. 

*  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 
FIFTH  DIVISION. 


Brookland 

Ecldngton 

Emery 

Cajre 

gJcs    — - 

Langdon 

Seaton 

Brookland  Manual 
Training,  Bun- 
ker Hill  Road.* 


*  Except  in  four  rooms. 

*  Inconvenient  access  to  one  playroom. 
'  Used  for  manual  training. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Yards. 


Good 

Ample 

Excellent-. 
Boys', 
fair; 
girls*, 
small. 
Good. 


Excellent-. 

Small 

Boys', 

very 

small, 
Girls*, 

small 

Small 

Amnlc 


Whcatlcy   portable 
No.   2   

2014         Franklin 
St.     N.     E.- 

1338  H  St  N.E.». 

Northeast    Indus- 
trial *    


None— 
jdo..- 


Small- 
Ample- 


Owned 

or  rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Rented 

Do. 
Do. 


^  Used  for  cooking  school. 
'  Used  for  manual 


training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting. 
SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 

How        1     ,  .  ^, 
heated.      |     Light 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Brent    

Furnace. — '  Excellent- 
do,,  ,  .,  ,  -       f\f* , 

nrMyA 

Excellent- 
do     ....... 

Small 

Fair 

Small 

.do 

None.      

Ample....- 

Small 

Ample.. 

Owned. 

Carbcry 

Dfnt 

An 

Do. 

do do.-.. .-.- 

Excellent- 

do 

do       

do 

Do. 

do                  do 

Do. 

Frrnrh  ^ 

do r--        do 

._.....do    J 

...do 

None 

Small 

Fair 

Small 

Ample...- 

Do. 

Hilton                -.■•. 

,...do - do 

d" 

.do-...     . 

Small 

do 

....._..do 

.-_.  .do- 

Ao 

None 

Do. 

Hn           '       Hn 

Good. 

.do      ..- 

Do, 

Peahody 

Stram -.}       do,    

do 

do 

Do. 

Furnace    - '       do 

dn 

do 

Do. 

Wallach 

Steam   ._...-     ...do 

.do 

Pai«- 

Do. 

646  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N.   E.* 

Stoves Good.  _.    .. 

1 

Fair-__ 

.     ..do     .-.   . 

Rented. 

^  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fittinff. 
'  Used  for  manual  training  and  cooking. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 
EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


Bmlduigs. 


Amidoa 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Ventila-        Water- 
tioii.  closets. 


Excellent-   Excellent^  Excellent- 
insufficient        do da 


Excellent-;  Good 

Ao I  Excellent do_ 


Excellent- 


Play  ,.     .  Oifc-ncd 

rooms.  laros.       -or  rented. 


Excellent-    Small 

Good— Excellent- 
Small '  Small 

Excellent—, do — 

do ■  Excellent— 


_jdo_ 


Small Small 

Excellent-    Excellent- 


Owned. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


'  Eight  rooms  insufficient. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 


Van  Boren  Annex. 


TENTH  DIVISION. 


Bnildings. 


Bnggs_ 


Chain     Bridge 

Road 
Siagrodcr 


Montgomery.- 
Phinipi^ 


Phillips  portable 
Reno- 


Stnreniu. 


Mimner. 


WUsoa- 


Wilson  Annex 
(1412  Seven- 
teenth Street)' 

Wormley- 


1606  M  St.  NW.« 
1120  Twentieth 
Street,  NW.» 


How 
heated. 


Furnace — 
Stoves^ 


Furnace 
jdo 


-do- 


-jdo- 


„jdo_ 


_do_ 


-do- 


Furnace — 
Stove 


Light 


Excellent- 
— do 


-xio_ 


Good-. 


Excellent- 
uio. 


Good- 
do_ 


-Jo- 


-Jo- 


Poor-. 


Excellent^ 
Fair 


Poor- 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Poor»_ 
do- 


Good-. 
Fair- 


Excellent— 
Ao. 


Good- 
do- 


__-do- 

Poor'- 
Fair>- 
Poor- 


Water- 
closets. 


Play 
rooms. 


Excellent.-'  Excellent- 


Poor- 

Excellent- 

.— do 

—do 

.--  do 

None 

Poor 

—do 


None- 

Excellent- 
Good. 


-do.. 


'  Good 

Poor _ 


Excellent—  Excellent.. 
Fair Good- 


Poor- 


^  Fair- 


Excellent— 

.do 

None 

Poor 

Ao 

Poor--. 


Yards. 


•     Owned 

or  rented. 


Small - '     Owned. 

Good Do. 


Ample 

Small— 

Amplc_„ 

— .  jcio 

None — 

Excellent .. 
Extremely 

small. 
Ample-. 


Excellent-    Poor... 
None None.. 


Exccllent- 

None 

—  do 


Limtcd... 

None 

do 


Do. 
Rented. 
Owned^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Rentedr 


Owned. 

Rented. 

Do. 


>  A  fan  is  needed. 

'  Used  by  sraded  schools. 

•  Used  by  kindergarten. 


*  Used  by  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 
'  Used  for  cooking  school. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 
ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Bruce. 


Bunker  Hill  Road 
Cook 

Cook    Annex.    483 
O  Street  NW.>- 

Fort  Slocum 

Fort  Slocum  port- 
able. 

Garnet 

Garnet  portable. 

Garrison 

Garrison  portable. 

Langston 

Military   Road 

Mott 

Orphans*  Home. 

Patterson 

Patterson  Annex, 
Seven  th-dar  Ad< 
ventists'  Church 
Slater. 


-do-. 


Fair-. 


x-iay 
rooms. 

Yarda. 

ExccUcnt- 

Good 

do 

KJnn^ 

None  i  ...«• 

dA 

^t% 

do 

Good      .. 

do 

do 

F'air 
do 

Poor.  , 

Excellent .. 

IT.;,. 

.do 

....da      . 

Poor 


Owned 
or  rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 

Rented. 

Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Du. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Owned. 
Rented. 


Owned. 


*  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 


TWELFTH    DIVISION. 


Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 

closets. 

Play 

rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Banneker ._    .., 

Burvillc  Annex 

Furnace — 

Stoves...-. 

Steam 

Excellent- 
Fair 

Excellent- 

Excellent- 
Poor. 

Poor.     « 

Damp - 

None-.. 
Excellent- 

do ._.. 

Ho 

Poor     . 

Poor- 

An 

Excellent- 

- do 

Owned. 
Do. 

Good 

Do. 

Crummell 

Furnace jdo 

Excellent- 

Excellent- 

do       ,  - 

None 

-do 

Do. 

Dean  wood . 

__do_.  

do        .-. 

Good 

Do. 

Deanwood     port- 
able 
Deanwood  Annex, 

do 

^n  • 

.None      .    . 

.do - 

Excellent.- 
-.-.do_„ 

Good 

Excellent- 

........4o- 

Do. 

Stoves — 

Furnace — 
-  ...do.... 

Fair 

Excellent... 
„  _..do 

Poor 

Fair- 
Poor 

do 

Rented. 

4724  Sheriff  Rd.. 

Douglass..  

Jones. 

Excellent- 
Good  

Excellent— 
do 

Owned. 
Do. 

Logan 

d" 

...do .. 

Jdo....    -.„.. 

.   Ao... 

rfn     

An 

do 
Small 

0) 

Do. 

Lovejoy 

Payne-    -    .  _ 

do 

-..do._   

Excellent... 
do -.. 

I  n  a  d  e  - 

quate. 
Excellent- 

None 

Excellent-. 
Poor 

Do, 
Do. 

Payne  portable........ 

-    ..do.  .       .  Good 

Good 

Excellent- 
Poor 

do 

None, 

5;maI1 

Do. 

-      do      . 

Excellent-. 

Good 

None.^  ^    .- 

Fair 

Do. 

Smothers. 

Stoves,,    , 

do 

Do. 

Smothers  Annex — 

do                 d'^ 

_  ..xio 

do 

,  _  .do 

Do. 

(>)  Boys',  good;  Girls',  small. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 
THIRTEENTH   DIVISION. 


Svphax  Annex, 
Rehoboth 
ritapel.  F  ir  s  t 
Street   between 
.V  and  O  Streets 
S.  W.« 


'  Used  for  manual  training,  cooldng,  and  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 
'  But  congested. 
'  Used  for  graded  school. 
•  S49  Md.   Ave.,  S.  W. 

UNGRADED  (FIRST  TO  NINTH  DIVISIONS.) 


Building*. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water. 

closets. 

Play 

rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Atypical: 
33  Fifth  Street 

Latrubes — 
Furnace 

Fair 

Pair 

Fair 
Gond 

Small 

.  ,.d" 

Rented. 

S.  E. 
13»  Maryland 

n^nA 

d" 

An 

Do. 

Avenue  NE. 
810  Sixth  Street 

An 

Poor 

Fair 

Small 

Fair     .      - 

0) 
(«) 
(») 

Good 

Fair   - 

?> 

(«) 

Do. 

SW. 
1407  33d  Street 

Latrobes— 
0) 

Fair  ,     . 

>     An 

Do. 

^      XW. 

lacorrigible: 
Curbs      - 

0) 
(•) 
(») 

0) 

?! 

0) 
(•) 

Morse 

(«) 

*  See  first  division. 

•  See  fifth  division. 

'  See  foufith  division. 


VXGRADED    (TENTH   TO   THIRTEENTH 

DIVISIONS). 

Bui]ding«.         j 

How 

heated. 

0) 

(•) 

Light 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

r^JtZ,.      '     Vard.. 

Owned 

or  rented. 

Atypical:                  ' 

Cardoao -^ 

Langston 

Lincoln 

St  Luke's  Par- 

,      bh  Hall. 

Incorririble: 
Randan 

0) 
(') 
0) 
(») 

^'} 
(•) 
(») 

0) 
(*) 

(») 

(») 
(*) 

(») 

0) 
(>) 
0) 
C») 

^'} 
(•) 

^tfrmji    . .  .,  .,  - 

(•) 

'  See  thirteenth  division. 
'  See  elerentb  division. 
*See  tenth  division. 


*  See  twelfth  division. 
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Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schools  and  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  for  each  year  since   1880. 


School  year  ending 
June   80 — 


1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 
1881  . 
188:>  . 
188'.  . 
1887  . 
188S  . 
1880  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 
189A  . 
1890  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 
1908  . 

1904  . 

1906  . 
1900  . 

1907  . 

1905  . 
1901)  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 
1918  . 
1914  . 


Average  enrollment. 


Teachers. 


First   nine   divi- 


Tenth-thirteenth 
divisions. 


' 

Number. 

0  0  « 

£   .£ 

16,072 
16,494 

8.10 

16,068 

3.60 

16,624 

2.80 

16,642 

.71 

17,468 

4.90 

18,720 

7.10 

19,285 

8.00 

19,762 

2.40 

20,477 

8.60 

21,077 

2.90 

81,599 

2.60 

22,264 

8.00 

22,895 

.69 

28,488 

4.85 

28,798 

1.32 

24,847 

2.26 

26,261 

3.75 

26,243 

2.iJ8 

26,742 

1.90 

27,637 

3.34 

28,741 

3.99 

29.648 

3.16 

29,846 

.66 

80,668 

2.70 

«  29,666 

»8.64 

80,064 

1.68 

80,747 

2.27 

81,167 

1.84 

31,986 

2.62 

32,336 

1.09 

82.822 

1.50 

88,658 

2.54 

83,768 

.82 

34,051 

.83 

Number. 


C  n 
V«*4  e> 
"  O  J* 


Total. 


Number. 


t^i 


6,678 

6,667 

6,768 

7,070 

7,226 

7,689 

8,191 

8,448 

8,791 

9.088 

9.289 

9,709 

9,942 

10,097 

10,141 

10,046 

10.296 

10,420 

10,578 

10,171 

10,474 

10,660 

11.010 

10.969 

11,477 

«  18,844 

18,921 

14,847 

14,921 

14,966 

16.106 

15.674 

15,678 

15.689 

15,610 


».09 

2.98 

4.53 

2.19 

6.42 

6.62 

3.18 

4.06 

3.87 

2.21 

4.26 

2.47 

1.56 

.48 

»    .94 

2.48 

1.20 

1.61 

'3.84 

2.97 

1.77 

3.29 

»    .46 

4.71 

'  20.62 

.55 

6.65 

.49 

.30 

.92 

3.76 

>    .61 

.71 

»  .60 


21.600 
22.061 
22,826 
23.594 
28,867 
25,157 
26,911 
27,738 
28,553 
29,565 
30,366 
31,301 
88,206 
32,492 
83,624 
88,844 
34,648 
35,681 
86,821 
36,918 
38,111 
39,401 
40,668 
40,805 
42,130 
43,410 
48,986 
45,694 
46.088 
46,951 
47,442 
48,406 
40,236 
49,457 
49,661 


2.13 
S.46 
3.86 
1.11 
b.40 
6.97 
3.06 
2  95 
8.64 
2.70 
3.07 
2.89 

.89 
3.48 

.65 
2.86 
2.99 
8.19 

.26 
3.24 
3.38 
3.19 

.36 
3.24, 
8.03 
1.32 
3.65 
1.07 
1.87 
1.04 
2.22 
1.52 

.44 

.41 


Whole 
number 
em- 
ployed. 


434 

461 

485 

506 

525 

555 

595 

620 

664 

699 

745 

795 

845 

895 

942 

991 

1.031 

1.071 

1.107 

=  1.159 

'  1.226 

'  1.283 

-  1,32? 
»  1.871 
*  1,425 
»  1,478 

-  1,586 
»  1,676 
■  1,683 

1,628 
1,684 
1,720 
1,737 
1,781 
1,742 


27 
24 
20 
20 
30 
40 
25 
34 
39 
52 
60 
50 
60 
47 
49 
40 
40 
3& 
52 
67 
57 
40 
4S 
54 
53 
6& 
39 
40 
45 
56 
36 
17 
6 
11 


>  Decrease. 

'  Includes  kindergarten  teachers. 

*  (  olored    schools   of   the   first    nine   divisions  transferred  to  the  tenth-thirteenth  divisions. 

*  See  note  *. 

"  ThirtT-two  officers,  librarians,  and  clerks,  counted  as  teachers  for  1906-7,  and  who  were 
afterwards  specifically  eliminated  as  such,  make  a  net  increase  of  40  teachers  for  1907-8w 

Amount  expended  for  rent^  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from 
the  year  1880  to  1914,  inclusive. 


buildings. 
Sites  and 


icludes  $5,800.00  paid  out  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  buildings  or  rooms  to  comply  with 
ilsory  education  law. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
White  Schools 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

This  report  will  consider  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  under 
the  following  general  heads : 

A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

B.  PLACING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LONGEVITY  INCREASES. 
C    GENERAL  WORK  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

(Total  number  of  applicants:     examined,  69;  passing  47,) 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  "dates- and  subjects  of  examinations" 
contained  in  a  circular  issued  July  i,  1913. 

DATES  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

/.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  22  and  2$,  1913, 

(a)  HIGH  SCHOOLS. — All  special  subjects ;  and  all  academic  and  scientific 
subjects  except  (i)  English,  (2)  Mathematics,  (3)  German,  (4)  Greek, 
(5)  History. 

(b)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.— Physical  Culture,  Manual  Training, 
A 'typical.  Incorrigible,    No  others. 

2.  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  10  and^  11,  1914. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  ONLY.— All  academic  and  scientific  subjects  except 
(i)  English,  (2)  Mathematics,  (3)  German,  (4)  Greek,  (5)  History. 
No  special  subjects. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  two  regular  examinations  were  held, 
viz;  December  22-23,  1913,  April  lo-ii,  1914.  Special  examinations 
were  held  as  necessity  demanded. 
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(NOTE: — The  first  number  in  the  parentheses  below  indicates  the  number 
of  applicants  taking  the  examination;  the  second,  the  number  passing.) 

I.  REGULAR  EXAMINATIONS.  (45-32). 

1.  Examination  of  December  22-23,  I9i3-     (33-23). 

High  Schools:  (30-21). 

English  (14-10)  ;  French  (3-2)  ;  Latin  (i-i)  ;  Biology  (i-o)  ;  Physics 
(i-i)  ;    Science   of    Accounts    (i-i) ;    Stenography   and   Type- 
writing  (3-2);   Applied  Arithmetic    (2-1);   Aft   Work    (2-1); 
Music  (i-i)  ;  Domestic  Science  (i-i). 
•      Elementary  Schools:  (3-2). 

Physical  Culture   (i-i) ;  Manual  Training  (2-1). 

2.  Examination  of  April  lo-ii,  1914.     (12-9). 

High  Schools:  (12-9). 

Latin    (5-3);   Biology    (2-2);   Commercial   Geography    (2-1);    Ste- 
nography and  Typewriting  (3-3). 

II.  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS.    (24-15). 

1.  Examination  of  April  24-25,  1914.     (3-3). 

High  Schools:     (3-3)- 

Physical  Culture  (3-3). 

2.  Examination  of  April  lo-ii,  1914.     (21-12). 

Elementary  Schools:     (21-12). 

Domestic  Science  (8-8)  ;  Manual  Training  (9-3)  ;  A-typical   (4-4). 

The  following  tables  show  statistics  as  to  applicants  who  have  taken 
examinations  to  become  eligible  to  teach  in  the  Washington  Public 
Schools  from  July  i,  1906,  when  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  created 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  until  July  i,  1914,  the  date  of  this  report. 
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B.  PLACING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LONGEVITY   INCREASES. 

The  rule  accepted  by  the  auditing  authorities  giving  full  anji  final 
power  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  has  removed  for  all  time  the  vexa- 
tions and  useless  controversies  which  arose  in  the  past.  It  is  a  mafter 
of  great  regret  that  this  agreement  could  not  have  been  reached  at  the 
very  outset,  as  it  would  have  permitted  the  School  System  to  be  free 
from  the  disturbing  law  suits,  upheavals  and  almost  ntmiberless  inter- 
views and  controversies  as  to  "placing"  which  have  been  forced  upon  it 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  successful  applicants  to 
teach  various  subjects  in  the  high  schools  and  the  number  of  years  of 
placing  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  appointed  into  the  system 
immediately  following  their  examinations. 

The  numjDers  respectively  at  the  tops  of  the  columns  give  the  esti- 
mated number  of  years  of  "placing ;"  the  numbers  under  them  represent 
the  number  of  applicants  entitled  to  that  number  of  years  of  placing. 
The  period  covered  is  that  during  which  the  placing  provisions  were 
effective,  viz :  from  July,  1908  to  July,  1914,  inclusive  for  the  academic 
and  scientific  teachers,  and  from  July,  191 2  to  July,  1914,  inclusive  for 
the  special  teachers.  Three  tables  are  given,  viz:  Table  No.  i,  for 
Male  applicants;  Table  No.  II,  for  Female  applicants;  Table  No.  Ill 
for  both. 

Many  interesting  deductions  could  be  made  from  these  tables  in 
conjunction  with  the  tables  A.  and  B.  given  in  the  preceding  section  of 
this  report,  but  it  is*  deemed  best  to  postpone  to  a  more  convenient  time, 
a  detailed  consideration,  and  merely  observe  here  that* generally  speak- 
ing the  high  school  salaries  offered  by  Washington  do  not  attract  the 
trained  teachers  in  large  numbers,  and  the  number  of  available  male 
teachers  is  woefully  small.  It  is  apparent  that  there  are  greater  in- 
ducements elsewhere,  either  in  other  school  systems  or  in  the  industrial 
and  financial  world.    In  this  respect  Washington  is  falling  behind. 
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Table  No.  I. 

Estimated  Longevity  Placing  of  Applicants  Passing  Examinations 

Males. 


Academic     and     Scientific 
Subjects. 


Number  of  Years  of  Placing 


Total 

Number 

Eligible  to 

be  Placed 


Biolo^ 

Chemistr^r 

Commercial  Geography 

English 

French    

German 

Greek    

History 

Latin 


Mathematics 

Physical  Geography 
Physics 


Science  of  Accounts 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  . 

ToUl 


Special     Subjects 


Art  Work 

Domestic  Science 
Music 


Physical   Culture 


Total 


Grand  Total 


J  2 

.  0 

-I  8 

..,  0 

J  0 

-  0 

.    1 

_     0 

:i5 

J   S 

-  0 

J    4 

.     0 

1 


14 


1 

0  I 

1  I 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


5     I    2 


I    0 

'   s 

ji 

2 
0 
0 

I  2 
1 

'    0 

I    ^ 

I    0 


!lO 


r 


10 


68 


Table  No.  II. 

Estimated  Longevity  Placing  of  Applicants  Passing  Examinations 

Females. 


Academk    and     Scientific 

Number  of  Years  of  Placing 

Total 
Number 

Subjects. 

0 

1 

2 

« 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g-^i^" 

Appltrd    Arithmrtir 

0 
8 
1 

0 
18 

4 
8 

t 

18 
8 
4 
0 
1 
6 

2 
n 

0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
6 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

I 
; 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
1 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

lliolf^gy     ,. 

ChmTftry    .                      ,  _, ., 

Commercial  Geography  —   , .._-« 

Rnglifih 

84 

French    ... 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Mathrmatim  .                    ■■  

10 
10 
18 

Physical  GeoirraphT  , 

Vhynirn  , 

Scfence  of  Accounts  ..... 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  — 

T«f^| 

67 

1 
1 
1 

1 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

10 

4 

« 

2 

4 

18 

116 

Special  Subjects 
Art  W^rif 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

Domestic  Science 

1 
1 

PhYffiral  Culture  . 

1 

Total     

4 
«1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Grand  Total  

11 

9 

10 

4 

^ 

2 

* 

14 

120 
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Table  No,  III. 

Estimated  Longevity  Placing  of  Applicants  Passing 

All. 

Examinations. 

Academic  and   Scientific 

1 

Number  of 

Years 

of  Placing. 

Total 
Number 

Subjects. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1  Eligible  to 
;  be  Placed 

Applied  Arithmetic 

_     2 
...,   3 
„-     3 
--     0 

„;i3 

-_     0 
„     4 
_  12 
_  11 
_.     4 
„     4 
_     1 
„     6 

1     0 

1     0 

1     1 

.     0 

,     2 

i     0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1     1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
0 

I     5    ' 

^  t 

i      0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

:    2 

0 

0 
1 
1 
1 
5 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

■     2    ' 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0     , 

0 
1 
2 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
2 
0 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 

5 

7 

^heinistrv                                   

11 

Oomiuerrial  Geo(frai>hv  .„__ _... 

1 

English 

FfMirh                            

88 
11 

German _     — 

Greek ,.    .. 

Ri5torT                                   * 

11 

1 
11 

Latin  . 

Mathematics  ...        .    

Physical  Geography 

Phvtics 

22 

18 
6 
8 

Science  of  Account**  .... 

4 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  _ 

10 

Total                      .:. - 

special  Subjects. 
Art  Work 

_.  71 

_     1 
-     1 
_.     1 

-i    ^ 

12 

0 
0 
0 
0 

'   18 

'    0 

i  0 

1    2 

12 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1  11 

0 
0 
0 
2 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

23 

1 
0 
0 
0 

164 
2 

1 

MH«r 

1 

Physical   Cnltxire    -..-      . 

1           ^ 

Total 

-_     4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

'     0     , 

0 

1     1 

1           0 

Gkaxo  Tot.\l   „ 

_  75 

12 

15      ; 

12 

13 

10 

4  * 

8 

!  24 

173 

FIREMEN  AND  POLICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Early  in  October,  191 3,  Dr.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  after  conference  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  agreed  that  the  Board  of 
•Examiners  for  the  white  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
conduct  all  examinations  to  establish  lists  of  eligibles  for  appointment 
as  privates  in  the  Police  Department  and  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  same  was  duly  ratified  In  writing  and  Mr. 
English,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  these  examinations  which  had  previously  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Two  examinations  have  been  held  thus  far: — (a)  Examination  of 
January'  23,  1914,  as  a  result  of  which  seventeen  out  of  twenty  appli- 
cants passed ;  (b)  Examination  of  April  9,  1914,  as  a  result  of  which 
eleven  out  of  twelve  applicants  passed. 

As  yet  no  examinations  have  been  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  Police 
Department. 

C.   GENERAL   WORK   AND   CONCLUSIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  somewhat  fearful  of  the  future.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year  after  seven  years  of  waiting,  it 
was  assigned  for  its  sole  use  the  southwestern  room  in  the  Franklin 
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Building,  third  floor,  just  over  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  Secretary^ 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  much  time  was  consumed  in  drawing- 
plans  for  its  remodeling,  wiring,  lighting,  painting,  etc.  Some  of  the 
equipment  had  been  moved  into  the  new  quarters,  when  everything  was 
halted  because  of  the  introduction  into  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  a 
provision  prohibiting  any  more  floor  space  being  used  for  office  pur- 
poses in  the  Franklin  Building  than  was  in  use  January  i,  19 13. 

At  the  present  writing  the  District  Appropriation  Bill  has  not  been 
passed,  though  this  objectionable  provision  still  remains.  Meanwhile 
the  disastrous  fire  which  blotted  out  the  Western  High  School  Build- 
ing resulted  in  much  of  the  available  space  in  the  Franklin  Building 
being  used  as  class-rooms,  so  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
betterment. 

It  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  that  just  at  a  time  when 
by  courtesy  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  rendering  vital  assistance  to  the 
District  Commissioners  in  the  way  of  holding  examinations  to  establish 
lists  of  Firemen  and  Police  eligibles,  and  every  year  is  taking  up  ad- 
ditional burdens,  that  it  should  be  so  crippled  in  the  performance  of 
all  of  the  work,  for  which  since  its  appointment  eight  years  ago  it  has 
received  no  pay  whatever.  A  working  space  of  eight  feet  by  six 
feet  is  too  small  to  permit  three  people  and  a  typewriting  machine  to 
do  effective  work,  while  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Franklin 
Building  permits  of  no  room  being  used  there  for  examinations  during 
the  coming  year  unless  some  of  the  Western  High  School  classes  oc- 
cupying the  Franklin  Building  are  given  holiday  during  the  days  of 
the  examinations. 

Year  by  year  it  has  devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  do 
more  and  more  important  work  for  the  School  System  extraneous  to 
its  already  onerous  legitimate  duties.  With  its  clerk  receiving  a  salary' 
far  below  either  her  worth  or  the  demands  upon  the  position,  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners  receiving  no  pay  at  all,  the  prospect  of  work 
under  the  existing  conditions  during  the  next  few  years  is  not  in- 
viting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  English, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners, 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Child  Labor 


Sir : — I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Child  Labor  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914 : 

There  have  been  issued  during  that  period  548  employment  certif- 
cates  (age  and  schooling  certificates),  as  follows: 

508  white  children,  over  14,  of  which  365  were  boys  and  145 
girls. 

40  colored  children,  over  14,  of  which  38  were  boys  and  :? 
girls. 

Work  has  been  secured  by  them  in  department  stores,  laundries,, 
offices,  shops,  groceries,  lunch  rooms,  factories  and  on  the  messenger 
force.  The  young  colored  girls  go  into  domestic  service  the  hours  of 
which  are  not  regulated  by  the  Child  Labor  Law.  The  recent  passage 
of  the  eight  hour  law  for  w6men  has  opened  up  more  lines  of  employ- 
ment for  the  children  under  sixteen.  A  very  small  proportion  has  gone 
into  the  trades.  A  few  secure  work  for  Saturday  and  for  a  few  hours 
after  school.  During  June  many  certificates  were  issued  to  be  used 
during  the  vacation  period  that  the  children  might  be  kept  from  running 
the  streets.  The  Inspectors  recently  reported  that  very  few  children 
were  securing  work — about  one  in  ten  was  regularly  employed.  They 
have  ako  reported  from  time  to  time  that  the  children  are  frequently 
changing  their  jobs.  Washington  not  being  a  commercial  city  there  is 
very  little  to  offer  to  the  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  but  the  blind 
alley  occupations. 

Two  officers  only,  detailed  from  the  Police  Department,  have  entire 
charge  of  the  inspection.  No  appropriations  have  ever  been  secured  to 
provide  for  this  branch  of  the  work. 

Of  the  548  employment  certificates  issued,  75  were  approved  by  the 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  accordance  with  section  five  of  the  Act. 
The  reasons  for  waiving  the  schooling  certificates  are  as  follows : 

36  Irregular  attendance — ^the  children  were  over  14  years  of  age  during: 
the  period. 

I  Withdrawal  .from  school— during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  child  left 
the  city  and  did  not  re-enter  school. 

8  Personal  illness. 

ID  No  school  certificates — the  boys  had  been  employed  during  the  period 
and  the  girls  had  remained  at  home. 

14  Irregular  attendance— absences  due  to  defiant  and  indifferent  parents, 
want  of  proper  clothing,  dislike  for  school,  illness,  earnings  of  children 
needed  for  their  support. 

85 
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6  Failure  to  meet  requirements — ^attendance  at  country  school  where  the 

year  covered  only  4  or  5  months;  foreigners  who  had  been  in  this  country 

a  few  months;  private  instruction  received  in  the  home  for  a  few  months. 

There  have  also  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  431  badges  to 

children  between  10  and  16  years  of  age  to  engage  in  street  trades,  as 

follows : 

283  white  boys  and  148  colored  boys.    The  ages  average  as  follows : 

White  Boys.  Colored  Boys. 

10  to  12 . 151         10  to   12 58 

12  to  14 109      12  to  14 : 63 

14  to  i6 23      14  to  10 : 27 


283  14^ 

The  largest  number  issued  are  used  by  the  children  in  the  sale  of 
newspapers.  After  the  sales  are  over  some  of  these  children  sell  chew- 
ing gum  during  the  early  evening  in  the  theatre  and  moving  picture 
show  districts.  At  the  close  of  school  many  appHcations  were  made  for 
the  badges  to  be  used  on  ice  and  hucksters'  wagons.  A  thousand  badges 
are  in  circulation  during  the  year.  Six  hundred  were  renewed  for  the 
year,  19 14.  446  'new  badges  have  been  purchased  during  the  year 
from  the  Miscellaneous  Trust  Fund  Deposits  to  replace  those  lost  or 
broken.  A  payment  of  twenty  cents  is  made  before  duplicates  are 
issued.  Since  January  first,  all  my  leisure  time  outside  of  the  regular 
office  hours  has  been  spent  in  visiting  the  homes  of  children  who  have 
not  renewed  their  badges,  collecting  them  or,  if  lost  or  broken,  the 
money.  In  many  instances  more  than  one  visit  has  been  made  before 
getting  results.  Parents  are  indifferent  and  do  not  care  to  take  any 
extra  trouble.  On  account  of  the  limited  time  and  distances  to  cover 
there  are  several  hundred  badges  not  accounted  for.  I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  some  plan  be  made  whereby  these  may  be  collected. 

Of  the  431  badges  issued,  ii  certificates  were  approved  by  the  Judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Act.  The 
reasons  for  waiving  the  schooling  certificates  are  as  follows: 

3  Failure  to  attend  the  required  number  of  days — personal  illness,  ill- 
ness in  the  home  and  need  of  proper  clothing. 

1  Irregular  attendance — over  14  years  of  age  during  period. 

4  Failure  to  meet  requirements — attendance  at  country  school  and  for- 
eigners who  had  been  in  this  country  a  few  months. 

2  No  school  attendance-^-children  had  lived  in  the  country  and  had  not 
been  sent  to  school. 

I  Irregular  attendance — boy  under  14. 

The  Hebrew  Charity  Organization  of  the  city  is  co-operating  with 
us  and  all  applications  received  are  referred  to  their  office  before  the 
necessary  permits  are  issued  to  the  Jewish  children. 

The  Manager  of  the  Business  Woman's  Exchange  on  G  Street  has 
requested  that  we  refer  the  girls  to  her,  that  she  may  be  able  to  secure 
employment  for  them. 
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A  few  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  fur- 
ther help  and  adjustment.  I  have  furnished  this  organization  with  a 
list  of  newsboys  with  a  view  to  inviting  them  to  Camp  Good  Will  for 
the  two  weeks'  outing. 

A  model  Child  Labor  law  for  the  District  framed  after  the  one  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Committee  was  presented  to  Congress  about 
two  years  ago.    Dr.  McKelway  has  the  matter  in  charge. 

There  have  been  reported  through  the*  Supervisors,  581  withdrawals 
of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  to  go  to  work,  or  for  other 
reasons,  as  follows : 

489  white  children. 
92  colored  children. 

Of  the  489  white  children,  313  were  boys  and  176  girls.  Of  the  92* 
colored  children,  54  were  boys  and  38  girls. 

76  white  children  withdrew  soon  after  their  14th  birthday,  288  dur- 
ing their  15th  year  and  130  during  their  i6th  year.  23  colored  children 
left  soon  after  their  14th  birthday,  50  during  their  iSth  year  and  19 
during  their  i6th  year. 

The  following  are  the  grades  from  which  the  489  white  children 
withdrew : 

I  1st  grade. 

4  3rd  grade. 

17  4th  grade. 

47  5th  grade. 

114  6th  grade. 

153  7th  grade. 

IJ7  8th  grade. 

16  High  School,  1st  year. 

1  High  School,  2nd  year. 
4  A-typical  classes. 

10  Ungraded  classes. 
3  Vocational  classes. 

2  Coaching  School. 

The  following  are  the  grades  from  which  the  92  colored  children 
withdrew : 

2  2nd  grade. 

3  3rd  grade. 
16  4th  grade. 
15  5th  grade. 
26  6th  grade. 
23  7th  grade. 

4  8th  grade. 

2  Ungraded  classes. 
I  Vocational  Oasses. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  489  withdrawals  of  white 
children : 

352  to  work— of  this  number  16  were  to  learn  trades. 

8  Not  to  be  promoted. 
I  Request  of  Supervisor  on  account  of  irregular  attendance. 
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1  Placed  with  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 
38  To  remain  at  home. 

25  Left  city. 
13  Illness  in  home. 
20  Personal  illness. 
15  Lack  of  interest  in  studies. 
9  No  reason  given. 

2  Lack  of  parental  control. 

4  Trouble  with  eyes. 

i  Trouble  with  teacher. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  92  colored 
children : 

49  to  go  to  work. 

5  Personal  illness. 

5  Illness  in  the  home. 

2  Lack  of  interest  in  studies. 

2  Sent  to  National  Training  School. 

I  Trouble  with  eyes. 

8  Left  the  city. 

6  Lack  of  parental  control. 
12  No  reason  given. 

I  Contagious  disease. 
I  To  remain  in  home. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  investigations  of  the  withdrawals : 

A  girl  of  14  withdrew  in  March,  1914  to  go  tb  work.  The  mother  had  her 
wages  reduced  and  felt  the  need  of  the  daughter's  help.  The  mother 
was  being  assisted  by  the  Associated  Charities  and  this  organization  would 
have  put  into  the  home  the  equivalent  of  the  girl's  wages  in  order  that 
she  might  remain  in  school  and  complete  the  8th  grade  in  June.  The 
mother  did  not  care  to  accept  the  offer.  The  girl  secured  employment 
with  the  firm  having  the  contract  to  put  up  the  seeds  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  When  the  work  was  over  she  obtained  work  at  a  box 
factory. 

A  boy  of  14  withdrew  from  the  5th  grade.  He  had  previously  been  enrolled 
in  an  ungraded  class.  He  left  school  to  go  to  work.  He  could  have  se- 
cured a  job  on  the  messenger  force.  The  application  for  a  permit  was 
made,  but  the  parent  did  not  care  to  go  to  any  further  trouble  after 
making  the  application.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the  boy  was  staying 
at  home. 

A  girl  in  her  fifteenth  year  withdrew  from  the  5th  grade.  The  father  is 
a  laborer  and  there  are  a  number  of  children  in  the  family.  It  was  re- 
ported later  that  the  girl  was  staying  at  home,  but  was  on  the  street  a 
good  deal. 

A  boy  in  his  15th  year  withdrew  from  the  7th  grade  in  March  last!  The  boy's 
mother  lives  in  Virginia  and  he  is  with  a  married  sister.  The  boy  se- 
cured employment  with  one  of  the  messenger  companies,  but  the  brother- 
in-law  did  not  want  the  boy  to  accept  it.  He  wanted  the  boy  to  remain 
in  school. 

An  Italian  boy  was  withdrawn  from  school  when  fourteen.  The  boy  wished 
to  continue  longer  but  the  father  was  unwilling.  Shortly  after  the  with- 
drawal it  was  learned  that  the  boy  was  at  home,  doing  nothing. 
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A  colored  girl  in  her  i6th  year  withdrew  from  sclionl  in  Jaivjarj-  !••  accc;»t 
a  place  in  a  pants'  factor>'.  The  necessary  permit  was  securcti,  '^•ui  it 
was  found  the  wages  would  be  a  dollar  a  week,  to  start.  The  mother  re- 
turned the  girl  to  school  and  in  Februar>'  she  was  promoted  to  the  8th 
grade.  The  father  is  a  driver  of  an  oil  wagon  and  there  is  a  large  family 
of  children. 

A  colored  girl  of  fifteen  withdrew  from  the  6th  grade  in  March.  She  re- 
fused to  attend  school  longer.  The  mother  lires  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
fall  brought  the  girl  here,  placed  her  in  a  family  and  entered  in  school 
at  the  opening.  There  had  been  some  trouble  in  the  Chicago  school. 
When  she  withdrew  from  school  she  went  to  live  with  another  family. 
The  teacher  stated  the  girl  was  in  need  of  protection  and  guardianship. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Associated  Charities  who  corresponded 
with  their  organization  in  Chicago.  Finally  arrangements  were  made  to 
return  the  girl  to  her  home  and  the  last  of  April  she  was  sent  to  her 
mother. 

A  white  girl  in  her  15th  year  withdrew  from  the  5th  grade  to  go  to  work. 
Later  it  was  learned  that  she  was  not  working;  the  father  did  not  care 
to  have  her.     She  had  not  re-entered  school. 

A  white  girl  soon  after  she  was  fourteen  withdrew  from  the  7th  grade.  The 
mother  had  died  and  it  was  necessar>'  for  the  girl  to  remain  at  home  and 
keep  house  for  the  family — father,  sister  and  brother.  The  girl  decided 
later  that  she  wanted  to  learn  the  millinery  trade  and  an  aunt  would 
keep  house.  An  older  sister  had  learned  the  trade  at  one  of  the  jih  Street 
stores  and  this  girl  could  go  to  the  same  place. 

A  boy  in  his  i6th  year  withdrew  from  the  8th  grade  to  go  to  work.  The  father 
had  been  quite  ill  and  unable  to  work  for  sometime.  The  boy  secured 
work  on  one  of  the  messenger  forces,  but  held  the  position  for  a  short 
time  when  the  family  moved  to  California. 

A  boy  of  14  withdrew  from  the  Georgetown  Vocational  School  because  he 
was  not  doing  satisfactory  work.  The  teacher  stated  the  boy's  scholarship 
was  effected  by  the  fact  that  he  was  employed  from  4  to  10  or  11  P.  M., 
and  was  not  preparing  the  home  work.  The  boy  was  told  that  he  must 
cither  give  up  the  work  or  withdraw  from  school.  Several  months  later 
the  boy  was  not  employed  and  did  not  care  to  return  to  school  because 
he  did  not  like  the  carpentering  work.  He  was  anxious  to  get  some  em- 
ployment in  an  auto  repair  shop. 

A  boy  of  15  was*  getting  tired  of  attending  school  longer — 6th  grade — and 
wanted  to  go  to  work  to  make  some  money.  The  mother  is  a  widow. 
Is  regularly  employed  as  a  charwoman  and  wishes  her  boy  to  remain  in 
school  and  finish  fhe  grades.  She  took  him  to  the  department  stores,  but 
none  of  them  would  take  him  as  he  was  too  small  and  undersized.  Was 
quite  disgusted  when  he  found  he  could  not  get  a  good  job.  The  boy 
has  sold  papers  for  the  past  two  years,  was  staying  out  late  and  not  having 
proper  associates;  was  not  doing  good  work  in  school.  The  boy  con- 
tinued at  school  and  settled  down  to  work. 

A  white  boy  who  was  14  last  summer  did  not  re-enter  school  in  the  fall.  Was- 
in  the  5th  grade  when  he  withdrew.  Did  not  get  along  well  and  was 
trifling  and  indifferent.  The  mother  was  anxious  to  have  the  boy  remain 
at  school  Secured  work  with  an  optician  as  an  errand  boy.  Held  the- 
job  for  a  few  months.    Went  back  to  his  old  job  of  paper-selling. 
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A  white  boy  in  his  15th  year  withdrew  from  the  6th^  grade  ift  February.  Se- 
cured employment  on  one  of  the  messenger  forces.  The  boy  did  not  want 
to  continue  at  school  because  he  was  too  big  and  was  sensitive  about  his 
size. 

A  white  girl  withdrew  when  she  was  14  because  she  desired  to  work.  As  the 
girl  wanted  to  work  instead  of  attending  school  the  mother  permitted  her 
to  do  so.  The  girl  secured  employment  at  one  of  the  five  and  ten  cent 
stores.  The  mother  stated  it  made  a  girl  old  to  remain  at  home  and 
help  with  the  housework. 

A  white  girl  in  her  i6th  year  withdrew  from  school  in  December  last  to  go 
to  work.  Father  did  not  want  her  to  leave  as  the  girl  would  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  8th  grade  the  following  February. 
.  A  boy  in  his  15th  year  who  had  been  out  of  the  city  for  some  months  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  fall.  The  mother  stated  the  boy  did  not  care  to  enter 
school  here,  but  wanted  to  work.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  boy  to 
seek  employment.  The  father  had  regular  work.  The  boy  wanted  to 
be  a  mechanic.  Secured  work  on  one  of  the  messenger  forces  and  entered 
night  school. 

A  colored  boy  in  his  15th  year  did  not  enter  school  in  the  fall.  Had  attended 
the  7th  grade.  Could  get  a  position  with  the  Merchants'  Transfer  Co.  as 
jumper.  The  father  stated  he  needed  the  boy's  wages  to  help  towards 
paying  for  their  home  and  to  help  buy  the  winter's  coal.  The  man  is 
a  laborer  at  $1.60  a  day.  The  boy  would  work  for  the  half  year  and  then 
enter  the  Vocational  School  in  February.    Did  not  do  so. 

A  white  boy  in  his  15th  year  withdrew  from  school,  6th  grade,  to  go  to  work. 
Had  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  for  a  boy  in  a  machinist's  shop. 
There  would  be  an  opportunity  too  to  learn  auto  repairing.  Boy  had 
never  attended  school  regularly.  Home  conditions  bad — father  a  low 
type,  a  drinking  man  and  had  not  supported  family.  Mother  an  ignorant 
woman.  Mother  decided  to  put  boy  back  to  school.  The  employer  stated 
that  he  would  give  the  boy  a  job  at  the  close  of  school.  Boy  completed 
grade  and  went  to  work  at  the  close  of  school. 

A  white  boy  in  his  15th  year  was  transferred  from  the  5th  grade  to  an  un- 
graded class.  The  mother  was  unwilling  to  have  this  done  and  the  boy 
was  withdrawn  from  school,  presumably  to  go  to  work.  Later  he  acted 
as  a  delivery  boy  for  his  father  who  is  a  tailor.  , 

A  white  boy  in  his  15th  year  did  not  re-enter  school  in  the  fall.  Had  at- 
tended the  6th  grade.  Secured  work  at  a  department  store.  In  a  few 
months  was  with  one  of  the  messenger  companies.  In  January  he  had 
secured  employm/ent  with  another  messenger  company.  Three  months 
later  the  boy  was  not  there.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  at  a  bowling 
ally  and  a  department  store.  Was  discharged  from  the  latter  place  be- 
cause he  fooled  and  played  his  time  away.  Since  spring  the  boy  has 
loafed.  A  friendly  visitor  has  tried  very  hard  to  help  the  boy  and  find 
employment  for  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Later,  for  a  police  viola- 
tion, boy  was  brought  into  Court  and  placed  on  probation.  The.  mother 
was  deserted  several  years  ago  and  the  father  left  the  country.  The 
mother  is  employed  in  a  tailoring  shop  and  earns  a  small  wage.  Boy  needs 
a  home,  proper  care,  attention  and  an  operation.  (Since  statement  was 
written  information  has  been  received  that  the  boy  has  been  placed  at 
the  Industrial  Home  School.) 
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A  white  girl  in  her  i6th  year  was  excluded  from  school,  5th  grade,  in  No- 
vember last.  Later  withdrew  and  a  report  was  received  that,  she  had 
gone  to  work  in  a  department  store  giving  her  age  as  16.  The  father 
wanted  the  girl  to  remain  at  school  but  the  mother  did  not  care. 
A  white  boy  in  his  isiS  year  withdrew  from  the  5th  grade  in  November  last 
to  go  to  work.  Boy  had  not  attended  school  very  regularly.  The  mother 
stated  the  boy  had  rheumatism,  but  the  teacher  reported  it  was  lack  of 
ambition  and  push  on  part  of  the  mother  to  keep  him  in  schooL  The  step- 
father is  a  tinner  and  almost  blind.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  help  him  as 
he  has  permitted  the  trouble  to  go  on  so  long  before  seeking  advise  and 
treatment  Boy  secured  work  at  a  department  store  but  was  laid  off  at 
Qiristmas.  Later  secured  work  at  a  grocery  store. 
A  white  girl  in  her  i6th  year  withdrew  from  fhe  8th  grade  soon  after  die 
opening  of  school  in  September  to  work  at  a  book-bindery.  After  two 
weeks'  work  was  laid  off.  Returned  to  schooL  Remained  at  school  a 
week  and  withdrew  again  to  return  to  the  bindery. 
A  white  girl  in  her  i6th  year  withdrew  from  the  Business  High  School  af^r 
attending  classes  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  falL  It  was  necessary  for  her 
to  secure  employment  and  she  had  found  work  with  a  real  estate  firm. 
The  father  had  never  worked  and  was  a  worthless,  drinking  man.  The 
mother  had  supported  the  family  and  furnished  her  husband  with  money. 
The  mother  was  in  a  hospital  completely  broken  down  and  the  girl  could 
continue  in  school  no  longer. 
I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  recommendations : 

That  appropriations  be  secured  for  a  Tegvizr  force  of  inspectors 
to  T€gvi2ite  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

That  a  new  Compulsory  Education  law  be  secured  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  indude  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

That  appropriations  be  secured  to  provide  for  vocational  training 
for  children  over  14  who  have  not  completed  the  grades. 

That  appropriations  be  secured  to  provide  for  more  attendance 
officers. 

That  Supervisors  and  teachers  be  requested  to  report  more 
promptly  all  absentees  under  the  Compulsory  Education  law. 

That  the  classification  sheets  made  out  by  the  teachers  at  the 
close  of  year  include  birth  dates. 
Very  respectfully, 

LURA  C.  RuGG. 
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WESTERN    HIGH    SCHOOL    FIRE. 

The  disastrous  fire  of  the  Western  High  School,  which  occurred  early 
Friday  morning,  April  24,  19 14,  threw  upon  this  office  many- 
responsibilities  in  making  preparations  for  the  accommodation  of  that 
school  in  other  buildings.  The  splendid  cooperation  of  every- 
one connected  with  the  school  system,  and  the  spirit  of  patience  And 
helpfulness  displayed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Western  High  School 
made  this  work  much  less  burdensome  than  it  would  have,  been  under 
other  circumstances.  I  feel  that  a  high  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
janitors  of  our  school  system  for  the  loyal  and  cheerful  assistance 
given  on  this  occasion.  Their  unremitting  labor  and  earnest  interest 
made  it  possible  to  continue  the  sessions  of  the  Western  High  School 
almost  without  a  breakl 

FURNITURE    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Another  of  the  material  affairs  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  is  the  oversight  of  school  equipment  and 
furniture.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  having  considerable  work  done  by- 
machinery  under  separate  bid  we  may  be  able  to  use  the  time  of  our 
Cabinet  Maker  to  better  advantage.  With  such  assistance  as  he  may  be 
able  to  obtain  from  some  of  the  expert  janitors  in  this  work,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  progress  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  many  of  the  furniture 
needs  which  now  exist. 

REQUESTS    FOR   REPAIRS. 

Carefully  draw  specifications  have  been  sent  out  to  each  Building 
Principal  for  the  drawing  up  of  repair  requests,  and  it  has  thus  been 
possible  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  a  carefully  prepared  and  well 
considered  list  of  repairs  needed  in  the  various  schools.  In  making 
these  requests  every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  officials  of  the  District  possessing  the  expert  knowledge  concerning 
the  needs  of  our  school  building. 

The  foregoing  report  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  has  this  year  been  very  largely  occupied 
with  material  matters.  That  the  Assistant  Superintendent  is  charged 
under  the  rules  of  the  Board  with  many  and  definite  scholastic 
responsibilities  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  me,  and  it  is  my  hope  and 
purpose  in  the  coming  year  to  come  into  a  broader  knowledge  and 
closer  touch  with  the  educational  activities  of  both  the  High  and 
Normal  Schools,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  upon  this  office. 

For  your  kindly  courtesy  and  sympathetic  attitude  in  my  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  duities  of  this  office,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation.  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  E.  Kramer, 
Assistant  Superintendents 


Report  of  Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction 


Sir;  I  beg  to  submit  briefly  my  report  of  the  operations  of  my 
department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

The  organic  law  assigned  to  the  Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction 
the  duty  of  unifying  the  work  of  grades  five  to  eight  inclusive. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  the  Education,  in  connection  with  this 
supervision  of  the  studies  in  the  grades  named  require  me  "to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  ^Board 
of  Education  may  direct".  Under  thisvrule  the  Director  of  Intermediate 
Instruction  has  had  general  charge  of  the  text  books  used  in  the 
graded  schools.  This  phase  of  the  work  occupied  much  of  the  time 
during  the  past  year,  and  I  believe  more  than  need  be  given  in  the 
future.  Correspondingly  I  devoted  much  less  attention  to  my  special 
duties  in  connection  with  the  instruction  than  I  would  ordinarily 
have  done. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

It  fell  to  me  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  again  in  April, 
at  your  request,  to  plan  and  direct  an  itinerary  for  Dr.  F.  J.  Gould,  the 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  the  Moral  Education  League  of  Great 
Britain,  who  spent  two  weeks  in  our  schools  giving  lessons  to  pupils, 
chiefly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Many  of  these  lessons  were 
given  in  the  presence  of  teachers  from  the  other  classes  in  the  respective 
buildings,  and  some  of  them  with  large  audiences  of  teachers  from 
near-by  buildings.  Such  subjects  as  Honesty,  Self  Control,  Kindness, 
Character,  Self  Respect,  Self  Sacrifice  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature 
were  developed  in  a  remarkably  effective  way  wholly  by  the  use  of 
stories,  which  served  to  impress  the  desired  lesson  practically  without 
comment. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Gould  proved  to  be  quite  as  stimulating  to  the 
onlooking  teachers  as  were  the  lessons  in  morality  helpful  to  the  pupils. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Gould  was  most  impressive.  Thoroughly  simple 
and  devoid  of  cla*p  trap  his  lessons  were  received  with  enthusiactic 
appreciation  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  I  regard  his  visit  to  the 
Washington  schools  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  events  of 
the  year  and  trust  it  may  result  in  added  interest  in  the  teaching  of 
morals  through  the  simple  instrumentalities  which  in  his  hands  proved 
50  fruitful  of  good. 

9S 
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Dr.  Sharp  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under  whose  auspices 
Dr.  Gould  was  brought  to  the  United  States  says  that  th^  visits  of  this 
distinguished  EngHshman  "will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education  in  the  United  States." 

No  man  in  my  experience  has  ever  made  such  effective  use  of  the 
story  as  a  medium  of  instruction  as  has  Dr.  Gould.  Entirely  apart  from 
his  subject  matter  his  method  furnishes  a  model  for  teachers  to  follow 
that  is  almost  above  criticism. 

LARGE    CLASSES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  failure  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of 
additional  teachers  in  the  appropriation  acts  for  the  year  1912,  1913. 
and  1914  has  caused  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  policy  which 
has  controlled  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  Washington 
for  the  past  forty  years,  which  had  for  its  object  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  size  of  classes  under  instruction  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient 
teaching.  In  the  seventies  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  teacher  to- 
sit  before  a  class  of  sixty  pupils.  In  fact  an  examination  of  the  records 
will  show  that  the  standard  number  seats  provided  in  each  school 
room  was  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six. 

The  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  giving  the  teachers  a  smaller  number 
of  living  units  to  work  with  resulted  in  reducing  the  number  in  class 
from  fifty-six  or  sixty  to  about  forty-two,  forty-eight  being  an  un- 
usually large  school,  and  I  believe  that  the  improvement  manifested 
in  all  the  phases  of  class  room  work  more  than  compensated  for  the 
added  expense.  Superintendents  Wilson  and  Powell  and  their 
successors,  however  they  might  have  differed  on  other  questions  of 
educational  theory,  and  on  some  points  they  differed  radically,  were 
of  one  mind  in  the  belief  that  an  excessively  large  class  imposes  a 
burden  upon  the  teacher  which  is  not  justified  on  either  ph>'^ical  or 
educational  grounds,  and  in  this  they  had  the  steadfast  support  of 
their  respective  Boards  of  Education. 

The  results  attained  in  thejje  decades  of  effort  to  reduce  the  size 
of  classes  were  almost  nullified,  when  in  the  years  mentioned  the  neglect 
of  the  authorities  to  furnish  further  additions  to  the  te'achirij^  "fcorps 
necessitated  a  return  to  the  old  organization  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
so  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  is  concerned. 

While  it  is  true  that  during  the  past  two  years  not  all  the  classes 
have  been  excessively  large,  that  fact  still  remains  that  it  has  been 
necessary  in  congested  districts  to  maintain  many^  classes  of  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty  pupils. 

The  policy  of  mixing  the  grades  has  not  tended  to  simplify  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  existence  of  these  unusally  large  classes. 

I  trust  that  this  policy  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  teaching  unit  which 
was  so  steadfastly  pursued  for  many  years  will  not  be  abandoned. 
The  cry  of  economy  should  not  drive  the  school  authorities,  even 
temporarily,  from  a  position  so  well  fortified  and  supported  by  the 
opinion  and  experience  of  the  best  educational  authorities  in  the  land. 
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THE  USE  OF  MO\aXG  PICTURES. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  available  monej-  Washington  has  never  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  ever  increasing  opportunities  for 
instruction  found  in  the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  as  part  of  the 
public  school  plant.  This  is  especially  to  be  r^^etted  because  of  the 
fact  that  school  children  are  constant  patrons  of  the  movies  outside 
of  school  hours. 

Although  highly  artistic  and  entertaining  it  must  be  conceded  that 
very  many  of  the  subjects  presented  do  not  appeal  to  the  highest  moral 
ideals,  and  for  that  reason  are  harmful,  especially  to  the  young. 

The  two  gjeat  custodians  of  education  and  moralit>%  the  school  and 
the  church,  seem  to  have  done  little  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  turning  this  popular  agency  of  entertainment  and 
instruction  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  work  done  by  Supervising  Principal  Flora  L.  Hendle}-  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  in  making  use  of  facilities  offered  by 
neighboring  moving  picture  houses  is  so  full  of  suggestion  that  will 
be  of  value  to  teachers  and  supervisors  throughout  the  citj'  that  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report,  so  I  asked 
her  to  summarize  the  story  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  her 
division  and  embody  it  here  as  a  part  of  my  report. 

In  the  northeast  section  of  the  city  is  what  is  called  in  the  school 
organization  the  Sixth  Division,  an  area  of  about  two  square  miles, 
containing  eleven  small  school  buildings  and  accommodating  about  three 
thousand  pupils.  No  building  in  the  group  has  an  assembly  hall,  nor 
electricity  to  operate  a  machine.  Clearly  the  pictures  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  pupils.  How  then,  could  the  pupils  be  brought  to 
the  pictures  ? 

One  morning,  about  four  years  ago,  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
moving  picture  houses  of  the  section,  came  to  the  supervisor's  office  to 
inquire  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  attendance  of  pupils 
at  a  matinee  performance  of  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  which  was  one  of 
the  features  coming  on  his  circuit  in  a  few  weeks.  Here  was  an 
opportunity !  The  eight  grade  pupils  would  at  that  time  be  reading  the 
story.  But  some  preliminary  work  had  to  be  done.  The  permission  of 
the  Superintendent  to  allow  the  pupils  to  use  the  literature  period  of 
two  days  for  this  purpose  was  easily  secured.  Then  the  parents  must 
be  reached,  as  there  was  no  money  available  to  meet  the  expense,  and 
each  pupil  must  have  the  admission  fee  of  a  nickel.  The  supervisor 
presented  the  plan  to  the  parents  on  parents'  day  and  at  the  Parent- 
teachers'  Association  meeting,  from  whom  it  received  universal  and 
hearty  approval. 

When  the  day  of  the  performance  arrived  the  last  hour  of  the  school 
day  was  taken,  each  class  attending  was  accompanied  by  its  teacher, 
and  the  affair  was  a  marked  success.  A  decided  impetus  was  given  to 
the  study  of  the  masterpiece,  and  its  contemporaneous  history  was 
eagerly  read. 
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The  Columbus  story  came  out  soon  after,  and  was  secured  by  the 
manager.  All  pupils  from  the  second  to  the  eight  grade  inclusive  were 
taken  to  see  it.  No  need  to  teach  the  history  of  Columbus  after  the 
pupils  had  seen  the  wonderfully  vivid  protrayal  of  his  ambitions,  his 
disappointments,  his  voyage,  his  triump  and  his  subsequent  hardships. 
To  the  children  Columbus  was  real  personality,  and  the  history  lesson 
became  a  discussion  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  not  the  recitation  of 
facts  learned  from  a  book.  The  older  children  were  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  how  the  films  were  produced;  that  they  were 
made  on  Lake  Michigan  with  the  caravels  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  at  the  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  that  Indians  were  brought  from  the  reservations 
and  that  the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  schools  were  taken  to  see  the  process 
of  making  the  reels. 

About  this  time  the  Supervisor  learned  that  the  General  Film 
Company  has  an  educational  department  in  New  York  from  which 
reels  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  $2  or  $3  a  day  each,  and  a  new  field 
Avas  open.  These  films  can  not  be  produced  by  any  theatrical  manager ; 
they  are  rented  to  educational  institutions  only,  therefore  a  different 
plan  had  to  be  adopted.  The  manager  of  the  moving  picture  theatre 
was  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  way.  He  gave  the  use  of  his  house 
to  the  schools,  charging  only  the  actual  expenses — the  wages  of  the 
operator  and  the  cost  of  the  current. 

From  the  rich  catalogue  published  by  the  General  Film  Company  such 
a  program  as  the  following  was  selected  corresponding  to  the  nature 
work,  geography,  history  and  literature  of  the  grades. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 
Doll  Making. 
The  Carrot  Caterpillar. 
The  Three  Bears. 

Second  Grade. 

How  Plants  are  Born,  Live  and  Die. 

Dutch  Kids. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Third  Grade.  ( 

Wild  Birds  at  Home. 
In  Japan 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Fourth  Grade, 
Daniel  Boone. 

Logging  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
Return  of  Ulysses. 

Fifth  Grade. 

The  Rubber  Industry  in   Malasia. 

The  Alps. 

Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp. 
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Sixth  Grade. 

Picturesque  Canada. 
The  Boston  Tea  Party. 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
Seventh  Grade. 

Making  of  Paper. 

The  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Bingen. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Eight  Grade. 

Across  the  Isthmus  in  1912. 
The  Eruption  of  Mt.  Etna. 
Lincoln's  Gettsburg  Address. 
Julius  Caesar. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  program  one  day  was  devoted  to  the 
primary  grades  and  one  to  the  grammar  grades,  the  pictures  being 
shown  at  9.30.  10.30,  i  and  2. 

As  the  plan  progressed  other  managers  proffered  the  use  of  their 
theatres :  and  films  are  shown  in  two  sections  of  the  division  to  shorten 
the  walk  for  the  younger  children,  and  the  time  in  transit  for  the  older 
ones. 

If  the  admission  fees  net  a  sum  greater  than  the  expenses  the  surplus 
'>  used  for  the  purchase  of  playground  material,     • 

As  the  exhibition  is  a  school  exercise,  given  in  school  time,  school 
discipline,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  maintained.  Xo  eatables  are  taken 
into  the  theatre,  which  is  left  as  clean  as  when  entered ;  each  teacher 
takes  charge  of  the  admission  fees  of  her  class ;.  every  class  has  its 
assigned  place  in  the  theatre :  and  the  older  pupils  act  as  ushers.  No 
music  is  played  in  order  to  allow  the  teacher  to  make  explanations  in 
a  low  voice.  The  children  form  a  critical  and  appreciative  audience. 
Unusually  fine  scenes  receive  favorable  comment,  and  applause  is 
jiriven  with  judgment.  The  training  in  good  manners  in  public 
assemblies  in  not  without  value. 

For  pupils  who  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  the  wonderful  scenes 
of  foreign  lands  depicted  by  Elmendorf  and  Holmes  the  geographical 
pictures  form  an  excellent  substitute.  The  film  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Tropics,  which  is  a  trip  down  one  of  the  Andes  Mountains  from  the 
<now  line  to  the  base,  gives  a  lasting  impression  of  the  effect  of  altitude 
on  climate. 

Many  historical  incidents  are  faithfully  represented  and  the  rendi- 
tions of  literary  masterpieces  are  usually  satisfactory.  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  was  produced  amid  the  beauty  of  the  Trossachs  and  Ivanhoe  at 
an  English  castle. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  much  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the 
coming  of  Evangeline,  a  five  reel  production,  made  by  the  Canadian 
Bioscope  Company,  which  has  received  many  commendations. 

Industrial  films  are  particularly  satisfactory.    The  Rubber  Industry, 
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The  making  of  Paper,  In  a  cotton  Mill,  and  many  others  give  the  child 
clear  conception  of  processes. 

The  advantage  of  the  use  of  films  is  shown  nowhere  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  The  children  are 
eager  to  narrate  what  they  have  seen,  and  the  vocabulary  seems  to  be 
forthcoming  when  the  ideas  are  clamoring  for  expression.  After 
seeing  the  fihns,  the  dramatization  of  The  Three  Bears  by  the  first 
grade  children  was  a  realistic  performance. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  all  schools  will  be  provided  with  moving 
pictures,  but,  until  that  halcyon  period  arrives,  it  is  entirely  feasible 
to  secure  the  same  results  in  a  less  degree  with  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience. 

Any  school  community  of  one  thousand  or  more  pupils  can  give  a 
varied  program  on  a  self  paying  basis.  Many  films  are  adapted  to  more 
than  pne  grade.  At  our  shows  when  time  permits  a  fourth  film  is  added 
to  the  usual  three,  one  from  another  grade  program  being  used.  The 
third  and  fourth  grade  pupils  were  most  enthusiastic  over  Paul  Revere's 
Ride  scheduled  for  the  seventh  grade  and  the  beautiful  colored  film 
Wild  Birds  at  Home,  showing  the  habits  of  birds  and  the  care  of  the 
young,  was  equally  pleasing  to  the  kindergartners  and  the  eight  graders. 
Most  managers  of  moving  picture  houses  will  be  glad  to  work  with  the 
schools,  perhaps  because  they  have  children  in  the  schools,  perhaps 
from  policy. 

At  times  our  pupils  are  enable  to  see  expensive  plays  at  a  low  price. 
When  Ivanhoe,  a  five  reel  film  shown  at  ten  cents  came  to  one  of  the 
houses,  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  attend  during  school  hours  for  five 
cents.  As  a  thousand  children  attended  and  manger  had  no 
expense  for  ticket  taker,  ushers,  or  music,  he  was  well  repaid.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  the  manager  a  list  of  school  subjects,  that  they  may 
be  on  the  lookout  to  secure  appropriate  productions. 

We  are  careful  that  the  demand  for  a  nickel  does  not  come  so  often  as 
to  be  a  drain  on  a  small  income  which  has  to  provide  for  a  large  family 
and  if  through  poverty,  a  pupil  is  unable  to  pay  the  admission,  he  is 
always  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

If  the  schools  are  called  upon  to  raise  money  there  is  no  easier  way 
than  by  moving  picture  benefits.  No  funds  are  appropriated  to  keep 
the  school  playgrounds  of  Washington  open  during  the  summer  and 
the  schools  are  called  upon  to  contribute  the  necessary  amount.  The 
Sixth  Division  raised  its  quota  in  this  way.  For  this  purpose  a  popular 
program  is  given,  including  a  trick  film  and  a  child  hero  story. 

We  have  always  ,in  mind  the  ideal  of  elevating  the  taste  of  the 
children  so  that  they  will  enjoy  the  better  class  of  pictures.  This  result 
is  slow  in  appearing,  but  we  believe  the  leaven  is  working. 

Catalogues  of  educational  films  can  be  secured  from  the  General 
Film  Company,  Educational  Department,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York  or  1808-12  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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I  am  glad  to  note  that  other  Supervising  Principals  are  availing  them- 
selves of  similar  advantages,  I  have  quoted  Miss  Hendley's  experience 
in  this  educational  venture  because  the  work  has  been  more  fully  organ- 
ized in  her  division  than  in  others.  Not  all  the  school  divisions  are  as 
conveniently  centralized  for  work  of  this  sort. 

The  time,  of  course,  is  coming  when  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
niay  not  be  dependent  upon  neighboring  moving  picture  plants  as  they 
now  are  obliged  to  be,  and  yet  I  realize  that  the  time  is  distant  when 
every  building  can  be  equipped  with  its  own  outfit.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  ideal  arrangement  would  not  be  to  have  one 
thoroughly  equipped  center  in  each  division  making  possible  an 
exchange,  of  carefully  selected  films  among  the  various  centers. 

In  my  judgment  a  moving  picture  machine  in  every  building  could 
not  be  operated  frequently  enough  without  encroaching  upon  other 
work.  The  beginning  point,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  setting 
up  of  machines  in  a  few  centers  to  which  children  can  go,  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  those  centers  as  f imds  may  permit. 

I  b^  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  cooperation  and  support. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  Stuart. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Primary  Instruction 


Dear  Sir-:  The  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  have  completed  a 
year  that  calls  for  special  commendation  of  their  enthusiasm,  pro- 
fessional zeal  and  high  standards  maintained  in  all  lines  of  work. 

Many  of  the  teachers  spent  half  of  their  vacation  time  in  attending 
summer  schools  in  different  universities,  and  have  taken  courses 
of  work  at  the  George  Washington  University  on  Saturdays  and  after 
school  hours  during  the  school  term.  Some  of  them  have  received 
their  B.  A.  degrees  in  the  year  just  closed.  With  so  much  ambition 
shown  by  the  teachers,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  opportunities 
for  self  improvement  by  study  and  travel,  are  not  so  generously 
provided  by  our  school  law  as  in  other  systems,  notably  Boston  and 
Rochester  which  have  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  Trenton,  Cambridge, 
Newton,  Schenectady,  Denver  and  Richmond. 

The  teacher's  day  is  being  lengthened  by  the  many  calls  upon  her 
in  the  line  of  community  interests ;  by  co-operation  with  parent-teacher 
associations  and  other  organization  devoted  to  child- welfare.  Next 
to  the  school  principal,  the  teachers  of  the  younger  children  are  the 
ones  most  frequently  called  upon  for  many  extra  hours  ot  work,  and 
they  give  themselves  fully  and  willingly  to  such  service. 

Further  appreciation  of  their  responsibility  is  shown  by  their  at- 
tendance at  meetings  lectures,  and  by  their  earnestness  in  taking 
up  and  working  out  suggestions  sent  out  by  the  superintendent,  super- 
vising principals  and  directors. 

The  spirit  of  the  schools  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the  discipline 
is  excellent,  and  the  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  friendly, 
helpful  and  delightful. 

Much  inspirational  impetus  was  given  to  the  year's  work  by  the 
Teachers*  Institute  inaugurated  by  the  Principal's  Association  early 
in  the  fall.  But  the  pedagogical  event  of  the  year,  was  the  instruction 
in  moral  education  given  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Gould  of  London.  The 
masterly  teaching  of  this  distinguished  educator  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  discussion  and  has  already  had  a  marked  influence  on  many 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  follow,  and  to  advance  along  lines 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Gould.  The  literature  and  history  courses  of  study 
in  primary  schools  abound  in  opportunities  for  teaching  ethics  and 
morals,  and  Dr.  Gould  has  taught  us  how  to  use  them. 
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THE   CURRICULUM. 

While  no  subject  of  the  course  of  study  has  been  neglected,  emphasis 
has  been  strongly  put  on  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading  and  penmanship 
throughout  the  year. 

The  new  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  sets  the  standard  of  how 
well,  rather  than  how  much,  and  this  standard  has  been  applied  to 
other  subjects. 

The  aim  of  the  arithmetic  course  in  grades  one  to  four,  inclusive, 
is  to  make  pupils  automatically  perfect  in  the  addition  and  subtraction 
of  small  numbers,  in  the  multiplication  'tables  and  the  fundamental 
operations.  Somewhere  in  the.grades  these  things  must  be  established, 
and  the  new  course  of  study  clears  away  all  other  things  in  the 
primary  grades  to  make  room  for  these  essentials. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  text  book  (Morey's  Arithmetic)  in 
sympathy  with  this  aim,  has  carried  teachers  and  pupils  far  along  the 
road  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  ideal. 

In  a  city  wide  test  given  to  second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  more 
than  50%  of  the  schools  made  between  80%  and  100% ;  many  made 
between  90%  and  100%.  Next  year,  after  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  book,  better  results  are  certain. 

The  jaims  of  the  text-book  frankly  stated  are : 

1.  To  secure  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  mechanics  of  number. 

2.  To  relate  the  use  of  number  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  life. 

3.  To  develop  a  power  of  insight  and  analysis  to  render  pupils  resourceful 

and  self-reliant. 

4.  To  make  quality,  not  quantity,  of  primary  importance. 

Spelling  has  been  faithfully  and  persistently  taught  in  all  grades. 
While  no  text  book  is  used  below  the  fourth  grade,  every  first  grade 
learns  to  spell  orally  and  to  write  one  hundred  words,  every  second 
grade  learns  two  hundred,  and  every  third  grade  learns  one  hundred 
more  common  every  day  words.  This  is  the  minimum  requirment ; 
most  schools  go  far  ahead  of  it.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  spelling 
book  is  introduced  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  taught. 

Reading.  Children  in  all  of  the  primary  grades  read  fluently,  dis- 
tinctly and  with  evident  enjoyment  the  books  which  are  carefully 
selected  for  them.  Every  Primer  is  a  word-getting  book  and  should 
be  gone  through  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  to  the  First  Reader 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  reading  for  thought  and  with 
expression. 

Few  teachers  look  with  favor  on  Primers,  but  many  first  grades 
have  read  from  three  to  five  First  Readers.  In  some  schools  Second 
Readers  are  read  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as  First  Readers.  A 
First  Reader  thought  too  difficult  for  the  first  grade  a  few  years 
ago,  and  passed  up  to  the  second  grade,  has  been  read  in  nearly  every 
first  grade  this  year. 
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These  results  come  from  careful  preparation  of  lessons  by  the 
teachers  who  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  interest  and  of 
teaching  from  the  point  of  view  of  content  rather  than  of  soul-wearing 
mechanical  devices.  Carefully  planned  development  lessons,  sug- 
gestions of  how  to  get  words  from  the  content,  as  reasonable  basis 
of  phonics  wisely  and  skillfully  laid,  the  cheering  and  stimulating 
influence  of  dramatization  and  a  careful  following  iip  by  seat  work, 
accomplish  remarkable  results.  Reading  for  information  and  for 
pleasure  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  easily  carried  forward  on 
the  basis  laid  in  the  first  and  second. 

Penmanship, — ^While  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  the 
superintendent  showed  satisfactory  results  in  the  primary  grades,  there 
is  much  improvement  to  be  desired,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  The  complex  problem  of  form,  movement  and  speed  is  a  hiard 
one  for  the  nine  and  ten  year  old  intelligence  and  muscular  control 
to  solve.  With  concerted  action  on  some  plan  of  muscular  movement 
and  some  standard  form,  better  things  will  be  made  possible.  If 
the  teachers  and  normal  students  could  have  definite  instruction  in 
in  penmanship,  the  pupil's  work  would  improve  immensely. 

THE  PUPILS. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  is  not  the  only  recognized 
means  of  growth  in  the  primary  grades.  From  the  first  grade  up, 
character  training  in  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  self  control, 
responsibility,  neatness  and  industry,  have  the  place  of  first  importance. 

Good  health,  good  posture,  voice  control  and  the  elimination  of  speech 
defects  are  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  lose  much 
time  by  long  absences  caused  by  illness  and  exclusions  on  account 
of  contagious  diseases.  The  vigilance  of  teachers  and  medical 
inspectors  is  not  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
children.  School  nurses  are  necessary  for  prevention,  for  studying 
home  conditions  of  children,  for  giving  attention  to  proper  nourish- 
ment, ventilation  and  similar  problems  as  well  as  for  following  up 
cases  reported  by  the  medical  inspectors.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  soon  recognize  this  need  of  its  youngest  "wards",  so  often  pointed 
out  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

To  overcome  the  retardation  caused  by  absence  and  the  inability 
to  make  up  back  work,  I  strongly  recommend  the  setting  up  of  a 
special  class  room  where  such  children  may  be  coached  and  returned 
to  their  proper  classes.  Such  centers  as  the  Powell-Johnson, 
Wallach-Towers,  Cranch-Tyler,  Jefferson- Amidon,  Webb-Pierce, 
Eckington-Emery  offer  opportunities  for  this  work. 

In  the  Addison-Curtis-Hyde  group  of  buildings  where  many  insti- 
tutional children  make  up  the  primary  schools,  such  a  class  is  an 
urgent  necessity. 
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The  time  has  come  in  some  section  of  the  city  for  the  establishment 
of  separate  classes  for  foreign  children.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher  with  a  regular  class  of  forty  children,  to  do  justice  to  them 
and  to  from  seven  to  ten  children  who  know  no  English.  Many 
of  the  foreign  children  are  strong  in  arithmetic,  and  have  some  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  other  subjects,  but  their  lack  of  language 
power  gives  them  no  chance  for-  expression.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  group,  it  is  not  well  for  feix-year-olds  and  fourteen- 
year-olds  to  be  in  the  same  classes.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
teacher,  an  ungraded  class  of  foreign  children  would  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  they  do  under  extisting  conditions.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  organization  of  the  primary  grades  that  will  be 
more  helpful,  than  the  working  out  of  these  suggestions. 

Director, — The  director  and  her  assistants  have  made  every  effort 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  educational  aims  and  methods  and 
with  every  movement  in  the  interest  of  child-welfare.  iThrough 
teachers'  meetings,  exhibition^  of  school  work,  .and  suggestions  for 
reading,  high  standards  of  work  have  been  held  constantly  before  the 
teachers.  Most  of  their  time  has  been  devoted  to  visiting  schools, 
giving  illustrative  lessons,  tests,  looking  over  records  and  plan  books, 
and  in  giving  suggestions  for  work,  and  encouragement  to  teachers. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  hard  work  for  every  one,  but  courtesy  and 
sympathy,  willingpiess  and  faithfulness  have  helped  to  make  many 
rough  places  smooth. 

To  you  and  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  extend 
assurances  of  appreciation  for  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  work 
and  workers  of  the  department  of  primary  instruction. 

Very  respectifully, 

Elizabeth  V.  Brown. 
Director  of  Primary  Instruction, 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  the  Supervising  Principals 

1-9  Divisions 


Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  supervising  principals  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  grade  schools  in  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  school  year  1913-14. 

The  report,  as  requested  by  you,  is  brief,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
cover  the  work  done  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  some  of  its  most  salient  features,  to  note  some  of  the 
important  changes  brought  into  the  work  this  year,  and  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  further  changes  which  seems  at  this  time  to  the 
supervising  principals  most  needful. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Superintendent,  we  desire  to  make  this  obser- 
vation. The  year  just  closed  has  been  an  unusual  and  severe  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  the  Washington  Public  Schools.  The 
supervising  principals  recognize  this  fact  more  fully,  I  believe, 
than  do  others  in  the  system  not  so  closely  related  to  the  teacher's 
work  and  the  demands  made  upon  them.  And  we  wish,  unitedly,  in 
this  public  way  to  bear  testimony  to  the  unfailing  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  loyalty,  which  the  teachers  have  brought  to  their  work  in  this 
year  which  has  been  so  full  of  uncertainty,  change  and  experiment. 

PROGRESS. 

We  believe  that  the  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  substantial 
educational  progress  with  the  Washington  Public  Schools.  The  change 
in  the  accounting  system  bears  the  endorsement  of  the  best  educational 
opinion  throughout  the  country.  Washington  in  making  this  change 
was  only  falling  into  line  with  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the  country, 
which  in  recent  years  have  made  great  strides  in  perfecting  the  business 
administration  of  their  school  system.  The  change  however  was  so 
radical  and  revolutionary  in  its  character  that  it  could  not  help  but 
entail  hardship  on  the  teaching  force  while  it  was  being  made.  This 
hardship  was  chiefly  felt  by  the  principals  of  buildings  upon  whom  the 
burden  most  heavily  rested. 

But  we  believe  that  when  the  new  system  is  completely  installed 
and  perfected  that  it  will  not  only  lighten  the  teacher's  work  but  that  it 
will  also  make  of  her  a  better  teacher,  by  making  her  more  exact, 
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precise,  and  systemizing  her  work.  Order  and  system  U5ua!!y  go  hand 
in  hand  with  efficiency  in  the  school  room,  both  with  the  teacher 
and  pupil. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  a  course  of  gratification  to  teachers  and  officers  of  the  schc-^,*'^ 
to  know  that  complete  revisions  of  the  cx>urse  of  study  in  the  major 
subjects  are  expected  to  be  ready  to  direct  the  work  of  instruction  when 
the  schools  open  in  September,  1914.  The  need  of  this  work  was 
seen  by  the  former  superintendent.  Dr.  William  M.  Davidson,  and 
begun  under  his  direction  during  the  second  semester  of  the  last  schx^l 
year.  But  owing  to  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
accounting  system  which  were  then  under  way  it  had  only  progressed 
so  far  however  as  to  provide  tentive  course  in  .\rithmetic.  Algebra, 
and  eighth  grade  Geography  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  school 
administration  this  year.  These  courses  have  been  used  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  school  year,  and  upon  trial  have  been  found 
so  satisfactory  as  to  call  for  but  slight  modification  in  making  them 
permanent. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  Arithmetic  course  was  its  very  definite  assign- 
ment of  work,  and  its  close  articulation  with  the  textbook  used. 
These  features,  which  were  at  first  suspected  by  many  teachers  to  be 
weaknesses,  have  been  found  sources  of  strength  in  tr>ing  out  the 
courses. 

The  elimination  of  the  study  of  Algebra  in  the  eighth  grades  as  a 
science,  and  as  a  preparation  for  its  further  study  in  the  high  school, 
at  the  begining  of  the  school  year,  was  a  step  wisely  taken  in  our 
judgment;  but  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  the  substitution  in 
its  place  of  the  work  in  vocational  Algebra  as  provided  in  the 
tentative  course  is  wholly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  us  that  modifications 
are  needed  to  make  the  work  better  graded,  not  so  difficult,  and  a 
little  more  practical.  We  hope  that  these  modifications  will  be  made  in 
the  revision  of  the  course  this  summer. 

SUPERVISION  AND  OFFICE  ASSISTANCE. 

The  need  of  clerical  assistance  in  the  offices  of  the  supervising 
principals  has  been  repeatedly  set  forth  in  these  annual  reports,  but 
thus  far  without  avail,  other  than  vague  promises  of  better  things 
in  the  future.  In  our  judgement  the  need  is  now  imperative  if  the 
supervisors  are  to  intelligently,  and  with  any  degree  of  fullness,  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  de- 
fines their  duties  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

''Each  supervising  principal  shall  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  of  purely 
clerical  duties  and  shall  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  have  super- 
vision of  instruction,  organization,  and  management  of  all  school  work  in  all 
grades,  and  for  these  he  shall  be  responsible,  as  well  as  for  the  observance 
and  enforcement  of  all  school  rules  and  regulations." 
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Your  report  as  supervising  principal  to  the  superintendent  for  the 
school  year  1910-11  states  the  case  so  clearly  and  so  fairly  that  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  your  words  in  my  statement  of 
the  case  in  this  report.  The  extract  I  make  from  your  report  reads 
as  follows: 

"It  is  evident  from  the  reading  of  the  rule  that  heavy  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities have  been  placed  on  the  supervisors  yet  certain  conditions  exist  and 
grow  steadily  more  serious  which  prevent  the  officers  charged  with  these  duties 
from  exercising  them  in  the  highest  sense.  The  average  supervisor  handles 
the  administrative  details  and  the  broader  organization  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
scattered  buildings,  containing  4000  or  more  pupils.  He  docs  this  without 
clerical  assistance,  and,  as  a  consequence,  owing  to  numerous  business  details, 
is  obliged  to  remain  for  hours  in  his  office  at  times  when  he  ought,  for 
the  purposes  of  supervision  and  educational  direction,  to  be  in  the  schools, 
and  where  he  desires  to  be. 

The  high  school  principal,  with  one  building  and  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pupils,  has  a  clerk.  The  supervisor  with  far  broader  demands  upon  him, 
should  have  the  same  assistance.  Such  a  clerk  could  be  employed  also  to 
relieve  to  some  extent  the  burden  of  clerical  work  now  resting  on  the  grade 
building  principals.  Such  a  clerk  being  on  duty  during  the  day,  could  meet 
the  many  parents  who  call  at  all  hours,  and  who  are  disappointed  or 
inconvenienced  when  they  find  that  the  supervisor  is  absent  visiting  schools/' 

The  greatly  increased  business  details  in  our  offices  during  the 
last  year,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  accounting  system  for  the 
schools,  justifies  an  even  stronger  statement  of  the  need  for  clerical 
assistance  than  is  made  in  your  report  which  I  quote. 


ENGLISH. 

I  believe  that  the  work  in  English  in  the  grade  schools  is  constantly 
improving,  and  this,  very  largely,  because  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
are  recognising  more  and  more  that  the  measure  of  efficiency,  or 
inefficiencyi  in  this  subject,  especially  as  applied  to  the  grade  school 
pupils,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  habitual,  not 
studied,  expression  of  his  own  thoughts,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

Dramatic  expression  of  some  one  else's  thought  is  good,  but  correct 
and  ready  expression  of  one's  own  thought  is  better,  if  a  choice 
must  be  made  for  the  pupil  between  the  two.  The  power  to  interpret 
literature  and  appreciate  its  beauties  is  a  part  of  the  product  of  the 
work  in  English  in  the  grades,  but  not  the  first,  nor  the  largest  part. 

As  stated  before  the  good  teacher  realizes  today  more  than  ever 
before  that  her  chief  work  in  connection  with  this  most  important 
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<>f  all  subjects  which  she  teaches  lies  in  helping  her  pupils  to  form 
habits  of  correct  and  ready  expresion  of  their  thoughts,  both  orally 
and  in  writing. 

In  doing  this  she  is  making  increasing  use  of  the  oral  composition. 
The  oral  recitation  is  still  used  to  develop  power  of  expression; 
but  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  incidental  as  it  always  has  been.  The 
oral  composition  differs  from  the  oral  recitation  in  these  particulars: 
In  the  former  the  pupil  is  thinking  chiefly  of  how  he  is  going  to  say 
something;  while  in  the  latter  his  though  is  mainly  on  the  some- 
thing he  is  going  to  say,  with  only  incidental  attention  given  to  the 
manner  of  saying  it.  In  the  former  the  criticism  of  the  teacher  and 
class  is  directed  mainly  to  the  expression,  while  in  the  latter  it  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  content,  with  only  incidental  criticism  of  the  expression. 

The  fundamentals  underlying  growth  in  the  power  of  clear,  correct, 
and  ready  expression  are  the  same  for  both  oral  and  written  forms 
of  expression,  and  are  applicable  to  all  gardes  of  work  in  the  school. 
These  fundamentals  in  substance  are  as  follows:  First,  the  thing 
talked  or  written  about  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  under- 
standing, and  if  possible  his  liking  also.  Second,  he  should  have 
as  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have, 
before  attempting  expression.  Third,  the  pupil  should  be  given  time 
to  prepare  for  his  expression,  whether  it  is  to  be  oral  or  written. 
Fourth,  he  should  be  helped  to  see  where  improvement  could  be  made 
;n  this  expression. 

If  these  fundamentals  are  observed  formal  oral  composition  must 
find  a  place  in  the|  school  program  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade. 

Spontaneity  is  not  all;  the  pupil  must  have  not  only  ideas  but 
as  well,  the  power  of  clear,  correct,  and  ready  expression  of  those 
ideas,  and  this  power  of  clear,  correct,  and  ready  expression  will  only 
come  to  him  in  rightful  measure  when  expression  receives  something 
more  than  incidental  attention,  both  from  himself  and  from  the 
teachers. 

The  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  teachers  and  educators  the  country 
over  are  fully  convinced  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  some  kind 
of  formal  instruction  in  morals  must  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  in  fact  what  they  pretend 
to  be,  builders  of  character.  The  method  of  instruction  may  be, 
and  possibly  should  be  the  indirect  method,  but  that  it  should  be  a 
method  and  be  systematically  used  by  all  of  our  teachers  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  upon. 

This  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Washington  teachers  was 
wonderfully  deepened  by  the  two  visits  to  our  schools  during  the  past 
school  year  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Gould,  demonstrator  of  the  Moral  Education 
League  of  London,  who  gave  upwards  of  thirty  lessons — model  lessons 
in  our  schools,  and  who  in  both  his  method  and  personality  was  a 
wonderful  inspiration  to  us  all. 
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UNIFORM    TESTS. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  supervising  principals,  Mr.  Superintendent, 
that  a  wholesome  stimulus  would  be  furnished  to  the  work  of  the  school 
room,  if  from  time  to  time  uniform  tests  in  some  or  all  of  the  subjects 
taught  were  to  be  furnished  from  your  office,  or  from  some  one 
under  your  direction.  Whether  these  tests  should  be  stated  or  not 
is  a  separate  question  and  does  affect  the  main  proposition. 

The  supervising  principals,  for  obvious  reasons,  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  give  tests  uniform  throughout  the  city.  Not  only  would 
these  tests  properly  stimulate  the  work  but  they  would  also  help  to 
standardize  it. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  full  appreciation  of  the  uniform 
courtesy  which  you  have  extended  to  us  at  all  times  in  our  official 
relation,  and  also  of  our  firm  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  justness  of 
the  policies  of  your  administration  which  has  just  begun. 

Very  respectifully, 

HosMER  M.  Johnson, 
Supervising  Principal, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Statistics  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer 


Visits  to  Parents 1,987 

Truants,  male 349 

Truants,  female 19 

Absentees,  male 1,109 

Absentees,  female 434 

Non  Attendants,  male '. 74 

Non  Attendants,  female 29 

Visits  to  Parents 1,987 

Visits  to  Schools 433 

Visits  to  Private  Schools 1 21 

Visits  int  work 289 

Notices  served 121 

G)urt  cases — Police 4 

Court  cases  — ^Juvenile 6 

Reported  to  Other  Agenices — 

Associated   Charities 81 

I.  V.  N.  S.  6 

B  of  C.  G S 

Juvenile   Court 93 

Police  for  location 18 

Not  located 5a 

Over  and  Under  Age 90 

Ex.  from  school 2 

Out  of  town 22 

Report  to  Health  Dept., 2^ 

C.  L.  B . I 

Number  of  visits  made  all  told 2,730- 

Number  of  children  returned  to  school 1,440 

Very  respectfully, 

$.  L.  Lewis, 

Chief  Attending  Officer. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Ill 


Report  of  Director  of  Night  Schools 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  our  white 
public  night  schools  for  the  present  year,  1913-14: 

In  many  respects  the  work  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  any 
previous  year.  This  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  as  there  were  few 
changes  in  the  teaching  corps  and  few  innovations.  Our  teachers, 
in  large  part  were  experienced,  both  in  day  and  night  school  work, 
the  most  of  those  not  now  teaching  in  our  day  schools  being  ex- 
teachers  of  day  schools  or  at  present  teaching  in  private  schools. 

The  white  schools  were  open  as  follows : 
High, —  Business  and  McKinley  Manual  Training; 
Grade, — Gales,  Jefferson,  Thomson  and  Wallach; 
Special  Classes, — Cooking  at  Berret,  646  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  E. 

B.  B.  French,  212  H  St.,  N.  W.  and  1338  H  St., 
N.  E.,  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  at  8th  and 
I  St.,  N.  E. 
The  regular  high  and  grade  schools  were  open  three  nights  a  week; 
the  special  classes  attended  one  night  per  week,  there  being  two  such 
classes  each  week  at  the  Berret,  646  Mass.  Ave.,  and  8th  &  I,  N.  E., 
and  one  per  week  at  the  other  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  this  year  in  the  white  schools  was, — males 
171 7,  females  1243,  total  2960  as  against  last  year's  enrollment  of-;- 
males   1589,  females   1006,  total  2595,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
males  128,  females  237,  total  365. 
By  schools  the  figures  are: 

Business  High 

McKinley  High 

Gales    

Jefferson  

Th omson  

Wallach  


12-13. 

1913-14- 

479 

475 

S65 

896 

182 

134 

213 

188 

590 

679 

273 

278 

You  will  note  that  there  is  little  change  in  the  enrollment  at  the 
Business  High  and  the  Wallach.  The  Gales  shows  a  lose  of  48, 
the  Jefferson  of  25.  Gains  appear  mostly  at  the  McKinley  and  the 
Thomson,  the  first  showing  331  and  the  second  89.  Of  the  331  gained 
at  t;he  McKinley  206  were  females.  Of  the  89  at  the  Thomson  86  were 
males.  The  gain  at  the  Thomson  was  principally  in  the  classes  for  for- 
eigners, while  at  the  McKinley  a  larger  proportion  was  in  the  millinery 
and  dressmaking  departments. 
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There  were  two  more  foreign  classes  at  the  Thomson  than  were 
open  last  year.  At  the  McKinley  there  are  two  additional  teachers 
of  millinery,  and  one  additional  teacher  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  dressmaking,  mechancial  drawing,  chemistry,  iron  work, 
wood  work,  and  mathematics.  The  cooking  classes  at  the  Takoma 
School  were  closed  because  of  lack  of  full  attendance.  Two  classes 
in  millinery  and  two  in  dressmaking  were  opened  at  8th  &  I,  N. 
E.,  and  profitable  work  was  done.  The  cooking  class  at  8th  and  I 
N.  E.  was  closed  and  one  class  in  cooking  at  1338  H  St.,  N.  E.  was 
closed  leaving  there  only  one  class  open  but  one  night  a  week.  The 
demand  for  millinery  and  dressmaking  was  greater  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  interest  was  so  great  that  after  the  McKinley  closed 
pupils  in  the  millinery  classes  there  united  and  at  their  own  expense 
employed  one  of  their  teachers  and  maintained  a  continuation  class 
for  twelve  nights  at  the  Berret  School.  A  new  class  in  cooking 
was  opened  at  the  B.  B.  French  School,  with  a  satisfactory  enrollment. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  special  classes  this  year  was  310.  Last  year 
in  special  classes  the  enrollment  was  293. 

The  Business  High  and  the  Thomson  were  open  58  nights;  the 
Gales,  Jeferson,  McKinley  and  Wallach  were  open  48  nights.  These 
schools  were  closed  two  nights  because  of  Teachers'  Institute  in 
October. 

The  greatest  number  of  teachers,  including  director  and  principals, 
employed  at  any  one  time  was  74.  This  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  term  when  attendance  was  greatest.  As  the  attendance  dropped 
classes  were  consolidated  and  the  number  of  teachers  decreased. 
Of  these  74  teachers  45  are  teaching  in  our  public  day  schools. 

We  endeavored  to  accommodate  all  pupils  applying  for  admission, 
and  were  able  to  do  so  except  at  the  McKinley  where  it  was 
necesary  to  hold  a  waiting  list,  even  after  forming  classes  meeting 
but  one  night  per  week.  Many  of  the  classes  at  the  McKinley  met 
but  one  night  a  week,  there  being  neither  room  nor  teachers  to 
accomodate  all,  so  great  was  the  demand. 

Owing  to  the  movement  of  population  away  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Gales  School,  the  night  enrollment  there  has  been  for  several 
years  steadily  decreasing.  Because  of  this  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  well  to  close  the  night  classes  at  the  Gales  and  open  a  school  in  the 
northeast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ludlow  School.  I  shall  submit 
a  recomendation  to  that  effect.  Should  such  change  be  made  we 
would  have  a  grade  school  in  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  city, 
with  the  two  high  schools  centrally  located. 

The  subjects  taught  at  the  Business  High  are  typewriting,  short- 
hand, English,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping.  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
there  a  teacher  of  commercial  law  and  business  practice.  At  the  Mc- 
Kinley there  are  classes  in  machine  shop  work,  woodwork,  mechanical 
drawing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  applied 
mathematics.    There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  teaching  of  English 
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there.  The  grade  schools  give  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  United 
States  history,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English.  Certificates  are 
given  to  deserving  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  course 
entitling  them  to  admission  to  night  high  school.  Ten  teachers  at  the 
Thomson  and  two  at  the  Jefferson  are  in  charge  of  "foreign  classes." 
This  work  is  most  interesting  and  the  results  most  valuable.  The 
classes  are  graded,  and  the  pupils  promoted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Quite  a  number  pass  through  these  classes  and  continue  the  work  in 
the  regular  English  course.  In  this  connection,  I  desire  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  interest  in  thiS'  work  with  foreigners  taken  by  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  ladies  of  Flag  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
They  show  this  interest  by  visiting  schools,  furnishing  entertainment  in 
the  way  of  music  and  speaking,  doing  missionary  work  among  the 
pupils  and  in  other  ways.  The  Jewish  women,  after  the  close  of  the 
Thomson  School,  at  their  own  expense,  kept  open  a  foreign  class  there 
until  May  27th.  The  ladies  of  Flag  Chapter  on  the  closing  night  at 
the  Thomson  gave  prizes  for  the  best  essays  written  by  foreign  pupils 
on  a  patriotic  subject. 

I  desire  to  commend  most  heartily  our  night  school  teachers  both 
for  the  spirit  in  which  they  do  their  work  and  for  the  results  ac- 
complished. Enthusiastic,  painstaking,  getting  into  close  personal  touch 
with  their  pupils,  they  have  been  at  their  posts  of  duty  in  good  weather 
and  in  bad.  They  not  only  give  instruction  according  to  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  to  those  whose  lines  have  not  always  been  cast  in 
pleasant  places  but  also  they  give  to  them  sympathy,  encouragement 
and  love,  which  mean  so  much  in  the  development  of  character.  Surely 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  community  owe  to  these  faithful 
teachers  a  debt  of  gratitude.  That  gratitude  should  be  shown  in  a 
substantial  manner  by  an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  for  the  work 
done.  Without  repeating  what  I  have  said  in  previous  reports  relative 
to  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  to  our  night  teachers,  I  would  emphasize 
the  need  of  increased  remuneration,  and  renew  former  recommen- 
dations to  that  end. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  District  Appropriation  Bill  now  in  con- 
ference increases  the  sum  available  for  night  school  instruction  by 
$2500.  This  amount  will  help,  but  it  will  not  permit  the  desired  in- 
crease in  salaries  and  the  lengthening  of  the  term.  I  urge  that  re- 
newed efforts  be  made  to  obtain  funds  enabling  our  schools  to  keep 
open  as  many  sessions  per  year  as  the  attendance  shall  warrant. 

In  conclusion  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to 
you  for  courtesies  shown  and  for  the  uniform  helpful  interest  you  have 
taken  in  the  success  of  our  night  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  MURCH, 

Director. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Drawing 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  year's  work  in 
Drawing. 

The  general  plan  of  work  has  followed  the  course  of  study  as  out- 
lined in  my  report  of  191 2. 

I  have  been  going  over  carefully  the  drajvings  sent  to  me  from  all 
the  schools,  getting  into  shape  a  collection  to  be  used  by  me  in  my 
meetings,  to  show  by  illustration  each  lesson,  not  only  as  it  should  be, 
but  as  it  has  been  done  by  some  pupil. 

I  found  all  the  pose  work  very  interesting  and  much  of  it  fine. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vital  and  perennial  interest  to  the  pupils  in  draw- 
ing each  other. 

I  noted  in  first  grades  the  paper  cutting,  children  seem  really  to 
interpret  better  with  the  scissors  than  with  the  pencil  and  do  most 
dramatic  and  entertaining  cutting. 

In  second  grades  the  study  of  Robinson  Crusoe  lends  itself  to  the 
color  and  drawing,  the  lonely  island  in  a  blue  and  green  sea  furnish- 
ing great  opportunities. 

In  third  grades  there  is  for  the  practical  child  the  study  of  Colonial 
and  Dutch  life,  while  for  the  dreamy  and  poetic  there  is  the  lovely 
Japanese  work. 

In  the  fourth  grades  the  always  thrilling  study  of  the  Vikings,,  in- 
terests the  whole  class  and  gives  to  the  imaginative  child  a  chance  to 
lead. 

In  fifth  grades  the  introduction  of  water  color  has  added  to  the 
interest.  The  nature  study,  that  is  the  painting  of  leaf  and  flower 
direct  without  previous  drawing  has  been  splendid. 

I  feel  that  "The  introduction  of  color  in  our  schools  is  one  very  im- 
portant door  opened  to  the  conscious  study  of  beauty  and  its  har- 
monious development." 

The  constructive  problem  of  the  sixth  grades  centered  around  the 
Christmas  work — ^the  making  of  a  calendar.  This  involved  training  in 
design,  through  study  of  spaces  and  manual  skill  in  cutting  and 
pasting. 

In  seventh  grades  two  problems  were  very  evident,  the  constructive 
problem  of  the  portfolio  and  a  stencil  design  for  some  practical  use. 

Block  printing  was  suggested  as  a  new  problem  for  eighth  grade 
schools.  This  was  optional  but  I  was  conscious  while  going  over  the 
results  sent  in,  of  the  keen  interest  felt  in  it  and  I  found  many  examples 
*ol  excellent  work. 
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The  meetings  this  year  for  the  first  four  grades  were  planned  a 
little  differently  from  other  years.  The  assembly  hall  at  the  Franklin 
with  individual  desks  being  available,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  have  each  teacher  do  the  work  of  the  lesson  as  a  pupil. 
I  was  interested  and  pleased  at  one  of  the  meetings  when  we  had  a§  a 
visitor  a  school  woman  from  Texas  who  expressed  her  astonishment 
at  the  facility  with  which  the  grade  teachers  worked  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  results. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  five  meetings  for  the  study  of  color 
were  arranged  for  the  fifth  grade  teachers  who  cared  to  come.  To 
give  up  five  Saturday  mornings  for  this  meant  a  real  sacrifice  for  many 
who  attended.  The  number  of  those  who  were  willing  to  undertake 
this  work  and  the  enthusiasiri  which  they  showed  throughout  the 
course  spoke  well  for  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

Something  I  have  in  mind  for  next  year  is  further  development  of 
work  in  Art  appreciation.  This  will  take  the  form  of  talks  by  the 
special  drawing  teachers  and  the  grade  teachers.  The  subjects  will 
bd  in  the  seventh  grades  Greek  art  and  architecture  and  in  the  eighth 
grad^  Renaissance  art  and  architecture.  The  pupils  can  so  easily  see 
these  styles  illustrated  here  in  Washington  in  the  many  beautiful  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  addition  to  this  in  art  appreciation  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  pictures  in  their  own  building,  through 
art  talks  by  the  art  teachers  not  only  of  those  pictures  presented  by 
the  League  for  the  Decoration  of  Public  Schools,  but  of  the  many, 
pictures  which  the  teachers  themselves  have  placed  in  their  school 
rooms. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  available  some  very  useful 
material  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  reproductions  of  pictures  in 
the  Corcoran  Galley  of  Art  which  has  been  presented,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Doherty  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School,  by  the 
trustees  of  the  gallery  to  the  Public  School  Art  Teachers  Association 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  These  may  be  used  to  acquaint  the  children 
with  the  pictures  in  our  own  Art  Gallery  for  "It  is  be^rter  to  know  art 
through  reproduction  than  not  to  know  it  at  all,  a  good  reproduction 
is  a  better  preparation  for  the  original  than  a  thousand  pages  of  art 
criticism.  To  go  from  a  photograph  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  to  the 
painting  itself  is  to  have  a  vague  dream  come  suddenly  true  with 
magnificent  distinction." 

The  subject  of  pictures  in  a  school  naturally  suggests  school  room 
decoration,  I  hope  to  accomplish  next  year  what  I  have  long  planned 
to  do, — establish  some  co-operative  relation  between  the  art  teachers 
and  the  regular  teachers  in  the  matter  of  school  room  decoration.  A 
school  room  is  most  diffcult  to  decorate  effectively,  the  spaces  are  so 
large  and  the  pictures  often  so  small  and  so  different  in  character. 
Really  a  few  small  pictures  plus  a  register  plus  a  ventilator  plus  a  clock, 
is  a  difficult  group  to  combine  pleasingly. 

One  other  thing  I  wish  to  do,  that  is  to  hold  meetings  of  each  grade 
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to  help  the  teachers  in  the  work  that  is  coming,  by  illustrations  of  each 
step.  The  object  is  to  show  good  work,  to  show  the  continuity  of 
the  work  and  to  discuss  in  connection  with  this  how  to  attain  similar 
results.  I  realize  that  this  method  is  successful  for  a  meeting  of  this 
kind  held  this  year  for  the  seventh  grade  teachers,  to  review  a  unit 
of  work,  has  been  repeatedly  commented  on  by  the  teachers  as  most 
hdpful. 

Very  early  in  February  an  eighth  grade  exhibit  of  second  semester 
work  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Drawing  office.  It  was  held 
thus  early  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  showing  the  work  step  by 
step,  each  lesson  being  illustrated.  A  number  of  teachers  thanked  me 
for  it  and  told  of  its  helpfulness. 

A  small  but  interesting  exhibit  of  Design  was  prepared  for  the 
Eastern  Art  Teachers  Association  meeting  held  at  Atlantic  City.  It 
included  papers  from  first  through  all  the  grades  and  the  Academic, 
Business  and  Manual  Training  High  Schools. 

I  am  planning  a  similar  exhibit  of  Pose  drawing,  of  which  we  have 
many  brilUant  examples,  and  of  Nature  work  in  which  the  Washington 
schools  do  well,  and  also  an  exhibit  for  the  Drawing  Office  illustrat- 
ing the  entire  years  work  in  each  grade. 

Several  of  the  Drawing  Teachers  continuing  the  good  record  of  other 
years  are  planning  to  study  this  summer  and  several  spent  part  of 
the  Easter  Vacation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers  As- 
sociation at  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  High  Schools  a  special  eflFort  is  made  to  relate  the  work  in 
Drawing  to  the  every  day  experience  of  the  pupil.  In  the  color  study 
for  example,  the  pupils  apply  their  knowledge  of  color  theory  to 
schemes  for  a  room,  a  curtain,  a  soda  cushion,  or  to  costume, — ^a  dress, 
a  hat,  a  shirt  and  tie. 

In  more  advanced  design  work  objects  are  chosen  for  decoration 
with  which  pupils  will  concern  themselves  in  real  life.  Furnishings  for 
a  room,  articles  of  dress  and  jewelry  form  the  subjects  for  many  of  the 
problems. 

In  other  advanced  classes  the  work  in  still-life  drawing  and  in  letter- 
ing has  been  applied  decoratively  to  the  making  of  posters  many  of 
which  did  service  in  advertising  various  social  and  dramatic  events  of 
the  school  year. 
I  wish  to  repeat  the  following  recommendation  made  last  year. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  no  subject  that  is  so  con- 
tinuously useful  and  important  to  the  teacher  as  Drawing,  I  wish  very 
strongly  to  urge'  that  it  be  a  required  study  for  Normal  School  candi- 
dates in  High  Schools.  While  drawing  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  any 
teacher  the  teacher  of  little  children  finds  it  an  invaluable  tool  in  her 
hands.  The  more  avenues  of  approach  we  afford  an  idea  the  clearer 
and  stronger  will  be  its  impression  on  the  brain  and  Drawing  is  one 
more  means  of  expression.  To  illustrate  the  lesson  in  nature  study, 
number  work  or  language  by  quick  blackboard  sketches,  or  to  make 
the  story  hour  even  more  interesting  by  pictures  drawn  while  the: 
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Story  progresses,  gives  the  teacher  such  absorbed  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tention and  the  pupil  so  clear  and  definite  an  idea  of  the  subject  that 
too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for  this 
training. 

Two  years  absolutely  without  practice  in  a  subject  requiring  manual 
skill  cannot  but  result  in  the  loss  of  much  of  the  facility  previously 
acquired,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  girl  who  has  discontinued  her  draw- 
ing for  the  last  two  years  of  her  High  School  course  to  pick  up  the 
Normal  School  work  after  graduation. 

The  High  School  course  of  study  as  it  stands  advises  two  periods  of 
drawing  each  week  for  Normal  School  candidates  in  third  and  fourth 
years,  but  as  any  High  School  graduate  may  enter  the  Normal  School 
the  entering  Nx)rmal  classes  are  of  necessity  very  unevenly  equipped 
in  this  respect. 

Aside  from  the  above  consideration  the  whole  situation  works  a 
manifest  injustice  to  those  girls  who  have  faithfully  given  up  to  this 
work  two  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

I  wish  therefore  to  recommend  again  that  two  periods  of  Drawing 
each  week  be  required  of  all  Normal  School  candidates  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

In  the  meantime  or  until  this  condition  is  readjusted  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  statement  giving  definite  credit  to  those  girls  who  elected 
Drawing  in  the  last  two  years,  be  sent  to  the  Normal  School  with 
each  entering  class,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Normal  School  record. 

This  statement  would  at  least  have  the  effect  of  distinguishing  from 
the  rest  of  the  class  those  girls  who  have  in  the  High  School  given  up 
something  like  one  hundred  and  forty-four  periods  of  extra  time  to 
this  work. 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  leaving  our  High  Schools 
ask  direction  in  further  art  study.  Many  of  these  pupils  would  find  it 
impossible  to  leave  home  to  study  in  other  cities  and  it  seems  fitting 
that  we  educators  should  have  in  mind  as  something  to  look  forward 
to,  a  splendid  Art  School  connected  with  the  Public  School  system. 
Such  an  Art  School  should  have  a  curriculum  broad  enough  to  fill  the 
needs  of  courses  in  Design  and  Craft  work  as  well  as  in  Drawing  and 
Painting  and  would  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  would  give  training  for  a  life  work  to  the  gifted  pupil. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Annie  M.  Wilson. 

Director  of  Drawing, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training 


Sir : — In  the  graded  work  of  the  past  year  there  has  been  little  be- 
yond the  regular  routine.  The  effort  has  been  to  realize  the  maxiinuni 
benefit  from  all  the  established  work  rather  than  to  seek  anything 
new  or  to  emphasize  any  one  feature.  We  stiU  retain  a  remnant  of 
the  old  formal  course  of  "exercises,"  believing  that  the  experience 
of  the  pioneers  who  devised  them  has  been  repeated  in  these  latter 
days,  and  that  their  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  such  exercises  has 
been  proved  sound  by  these  more  recent  experiences.  Even  those  who 
may  dislike  to  approve  this  view  may  be  willing  to  concede  something 
in  view  of  the  present  movement  for  vocational  education  of  various 
kinds  and  grades,  and  of  the  relation  which  manual  training  seems 
destined  inevitably  to  bear  to  this  development.  The  fundamentals  of 
the  mechanic  arts  underlie  all  subsequent  work,  by  whatever  names  it 
may  be  called,  and  there  is  no  more  direct  and  economical  way  of  teach- 
ing them  than  by  a  discriminating  use  of  "exercises."  The  applications 
of  the  principles  they  illustrate  should  not  be  so  long  deferred  that 
the  connection  is  lost,  nor  should  these  applications  be  such  that  the 
principles  are  obscured.  If  these  precautions  are  taken  there  need  be, 
it  is  believed,  no  waning  of  interest. 

Shop  work  at  McKinley  has  received  an  impetus  this  year  due  to 
the  placing  of  all  the  shops  under  one  directive  head.  A  small  motor 
and  a  bench  drill,  motor-driven,  have  been  designed,  intended  for  r^- 
ular  production.  In  building  these  machines,  some  interesting  problems 
in  devising  special  fixtures  and  tools  were  solved.  In  addition  to  the 
two  projects  named,  a  good  beginning  was  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hand  lathe. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  drafting  room,  pattern  and  machine 
shops,  and  of  the  electrical  laboratory  has  centered  in  these  machines. 
It  is  tmfortunate  that  a  foundry  is  not  included  in  the  above  list ;  the 
sequence  is  incomplete  without  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  me  merely  to  call  attention,  in 
this  connection,  to  all  the  urgent  needs  at  McKinley ;  an  investigation 
will  be  convincing.  These  needs  are :  a  gymnasium,  a  foundry,  a  new 
(larger)  assembly  hall,  a  new  (better  located)  plant  for  heat,  light 
and  power ;  additional  class  rooms.  It  is  believed  that  no  additions  to 
the  present  site  would  be  necessary  except  for  relocating  the  power 
plant,  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  the  plant,  if  enlarged,  could  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  central  plant  for  all  the  neighboring  school  buildings. 
The  additional  class  rooms  could  be  provided  by  the  erection  of  a  wing 
upon  Marion  Street,  and  this  wing  would  also  afford  a  much  needed 
armory,  and  a  larger  shop  for  the  art  metal  work. 
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I  have  already  placed  before  you  my  views  respecting  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  the  regular  graded  work  and  in  the  vocational  work. 
I  have  discussed  with  you  the  problems  of  the  vocational  class,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  detail.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
change  of  location  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  more  comprehensive 
course.  The  experience,  to  date,  would  point  to  the  necessity  of  some 
continuous  selective  process  which  would  secure,  for  the  strictly  vo- 
cational work,  pupils  of  proper  ages,  tastes  and  abilities.  Probably 
pre-vocational  work  would  effect  this  in  a  more  natural  and  certain 
way  than  any  other  plan.  As  I  believe,  such  a  selection  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  pre-vocational  work  should  be  as  varied  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  make  it,  so  that  it  may  form  a  general  foundation  for  as 
many  specialized  lines  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  the  academic 
courses  should  be  kept  broad  enough  to  enable  the  pupil  to  return,  if 
desired,  to  the  regular  grade  with  as  little  loss  as  possible. 

Respectfully, 
J.  A.  Chamberlain, 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training, 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Domestic  Science 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  concerning  the  work  of  the 
domestic  science  department  for  the  year  ending  June,  1914. 

Domestic  science  is  taught  the  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
all  over  the  city ;  to  the  girls  of  the  sixth  B  grade  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth  divisions ;  to  the  children  in  five  of  the  Special  Schools,  and  to 
girls  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School. 

COOKING  SCHOOL  CENTERS. 

The  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  sent  in  classes,  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  pupils  each,  to  the  cooking  school  centers, 
once  a  week  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  centers  are  furnished,, 
as  are  good  home  kitchens,  with  coal  and  gas  ranges,  sink,  kitchen 
tables,  china  cupboards  and  ice  chests  and  in  addition  there  are  black- 
boards along  the  wall  and  a  long  table,  at  which  the  food  cooked  is 
served,  and  the  receipts  for  the  cooking  written  in  notebooks. 

The  three  or  four  girls  who  are  appointed  to  be  cooks  do  the  work 
before  the  other  members  of  the  class,  being  directed  by  the  teacher 
just  what  to  do.  If  principles  are  to  be  taught  experiments  are  per- 
fonned  before  the  class  to  teach  them  and  they  are  then  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  some  dish  or  to  other  lines  of  house  work. 

Comments  are  made  and  questions  are  asked  of  and  by  the  pupils 
concfeming  the  work  being  done  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  or  to 
emphasize  certain  parts  of  it. 

Only  those  who  are  the  cooks  for  the  day  actually  handle  the  ma- 
terial and  make  the  dish,  but  all  the  others  observe  closely  the  things 
which  are  done,  thus  learning  through  the  eye  instead  of  the  hand. 
The  girls  are  asked  to  cook  the  dish  at  home  and  at  the  next  lesson 
to  report  success  or  failure.  Many  do  this  regularly  but  many  have 
no  opportunity  to  do  so.  As  the  amount  of  material  used  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  dish  which  will  serve  a  small  family  the  girl  does  not 
have  to  divide  or  multiply  the  quantities  she  uses  or  in  any  way  change 
the  operation  when  she  does  the  work  at  home.  She  does  at  home 
just  what  she  did  or  saw  done  at  school.  From  the  many  reports  and 
samples  brought  in  those  who  watched  the  operation  often  secured 
better  results  at  home  than  did  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  doing 
at  school. 

Another  group  of  four  or  five  pupils  wash  the  di^^hes  and  put  the 
room  in  order.  In  this,  as  in  the  cooking,  principles  are  taught  through 
experiments.  The  first  time  the  work  has  to  be  done  it  is  done  by 
the  group  before  the  class. 
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Each  week  different  groups  act  as  cooks,  and  housekeepers,  hence 
in  a  class  of  i6  pupils  each  pupil  has  opportunity  to  do  the  work  once 
a  month. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  underlying  the  cooking  of  food  stuffs 
and  the  preparation  of  various  dishes,  the  nutritive  value  as  well  as 
the  cost  and  production  of  the  food  stuffs  are  taught. 

The  pupils  write  in  their  own  words  the  receipes  for  the  preparation 
of  the  various  dishes  after  they  have  seen  the  dishes  made.  Care 
is  taken  to  have  the  language  of  the  receipes  express  exactly  the  thing 
desired,  hence,  this  is  very  definite  English  composition  and  helps  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  the  pupil  a  clear  picture  of  the  whole  process. 
These  receipe  books  are  taken  home  each  week  so  the  girl  may  have 
her  own  receipe  from  which  to  make  the  dish.  Many  former  pupils 
have  reported  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  books  are  held  be- 
cause the  directions  are  so  carefully  worded  one  understand^  exactly 
how  to  make  the  dish. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  kitchen  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  dishes  and  supplies;  then,  as  heat  and  water  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  cooking  food  the  production 
and  control  of  heat,  and  the  source  and  characteristics  of  good  water 
are  studied.  These  lessons  are  followed  by  lessons  on  dishwashing, 
cleaning  and  disposal  of  waste,  especially  the  garbage.  The  composi- 
tion of  food  stuffs  is  shown  by  means  of  simple  experiments,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  show  it  to  children  of  this  age ;  following  this  are 
lessons  teaching  the  application  of  heat  to  various  food  stuffs  and 
combinations  of  food  stuffs.  As  each  dish  is  made  the  cost  of  the 
material  used  is  estimated.  From  this  the  cost  of  the  meal  can  be 
computed  and  some  idea  gained  of  the  cost  of  the  food  for  a  family. 
More  difficult  dishes  are  given  to  the  eighth  grade  classes  than  to  the 
seventh  grade  ones.  The  last  lessons  of  the  seventh  grade  are  de- 
voted to  preparing  breakfasts  and  lunches,  and  of  the  eighth  grade  to 
planning  meals  and  serving  a  dinner. 

About  seventy  lessons  are  given  in  the  two  years  and  the  variety  of 
dishes  taught  will  enable  the  girls  to  plan  and  prepare  meals  for  a 
week. 

That  which  is  known  as  "Fancy  Cooking"  is  not  taught  because  the 
object  of  the  work  is  to  teach  simple,  plain,  wholesome  feeding  of  the 
family,  how  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  labor  of  the  house-mother, 
and,  that  this  common,  everyday  work  of  cooking  and  cleaning  is  based 
on  well  known  principles  of  scien<ie  and  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained only  by  intelligent  application  of  them. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  CHILDREN. 

When  the  schools  for  the  defective  children  were  organized  equip- 
ment for  kitchen,  dining  room,  bed  room  and  laundry  was  purchased 
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for  five  of  them  and  a  member  of  the  corps  assigned  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  these  schools  to  do  the  simpler  parts  of  the  house  work  hop- 
ing to  train  them  to  be  helpful  members  of  the  family,  even  though 
they  might  not  be  productive  members  of  society.  No  systematic  course 
of  instruction  is  laid  down  for  these  children.  The  teacher  determines 
what,  and  how  much  of  the  general  scheme  can  be  carried  on.  This 
varies  according  to  the  development  of  the  children.  The  dishes  they 
prepare  are  such  as  can  be  served  for  luncheon.  Many  of  the  children 
stay  at  the  school  all  day  so  this  provides  a  hot  dish  or  a  sweet  one  to 
add  to  the  bread  and  butter  brought  from  home. 

HOME  SCHOOLS. 

The  experiment  made  last  year  to  teach  housekeeping  and  the  es- 
sentials of  home  making  to  girls  of  the  sixth  B  grade  was  so  successful 
that  two  home-schools  or  housekeeping  centers  were  established  last 
September,  one  at  8i8>4  ii  st,  N.  E.,  and  the  other  in  the  model  tena- 
ment  connected  with  the  Neighborhood  Hous^  Settlement  on  N  St., 
S.  W. 

To  these  centers  the  girls  were  sent  in  groups  of  ten,  for  one  lesson  a 
week  of  one  and  one-half  hours.  Here  they  hemmed  the  bed  and  table 
Imen,  made  the  couch  covers,  pillows  and  draperies,  hemmed  towels 
and  other  cleaning  cloths,  learned  to  make  beds,  clean  rooms,  wash 
windows,  launder  small  articles  of  clothing,  set  the  table,  cook  and  serve 
s<Hne  of  the  simpler  foods,  keep  the  back  and  front  yards  in  order  and 
make  a  garden. 

The  average  girl  of  this  grade  is  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  playing 
"Mother"  and  "Keeping  house"  yet  feels  keenly  being  laughed  at  for 
doing  it  hence  she  puts  away  her  doll  with  a  sigh  and  turns  from  her 
childish  play,  but  she  is  by  talent  and  inclination  a  housewife  and  longs 
to  be  able  to  be  one.  This  Home  School  gives  her  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge this  inclination  and  develop  the  latent  skill.  Here  she  plays 
at  "housekeeping"  but  with  real  home  furniture  and  without  fear  of 
being  ridiculed.  At  the  same  time  she  is  learning  how  to  "help  mother" 
and  is  forming  ideals  to  be  worked  out  in  her  own  home. 

These  little  homes  have  been  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  pupils. 
The  living  room  with  its  bookshelves ;  center  table ;  couch  and  simple 
draperies;  the  combination  kitchen  and  dining  with  its  bright  tins, 
shining  stove,  white  topped  tables  and  pretty  china ;  the  bed  room  with 
its  single  beds  for  the  children  plain,  straight  lined  wash-stand  and 
bureau,  home  made  rugs  and  plain  scrim  curtains  were  indeed  places 
to  delight  more  than  the  heart  of  the  girl.  In  her  dreams,  which  are 
long,  long  dreams,  she  sees  her  own  home  so  furnished  and  her  own 
girls  living  there,  so  goes  about  all  the  other  work  of  the  day  with  this 
mental  picture,  all  unconscious  that  big  forces  have  been  set  at  work 
for  a  more  normal  development  into  womanhood. 

The  result  of  this  year's  work  at  the  two  centers  has  proven  it  is 
work  well  worth  giving  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  a  home-school 
or  housekeeping  school  as  it  is  often  called,  should  be  provided  for 
every  section  of  the  city  and  the  opportunity  be  given  the  girls  of 
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this  age  to  prepare  for  a  line  of  work  9/10  of  them  must  follow.  This 
line  of  vocational  training  would  give  immediate  pleasure  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  future  good. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  work  of  high  school  grade  is  given  at  the  McKinley  Manual 
Training  to  which  only  a  few  of  our  girls  go.  Here  a  four  year  course 
is  offered  and  opportunity  provided  to  specialize  in  it  if  desired. 

In  this  school  the  equipment  is  of  the  laboratory  type  so  each 
pupil  may  make  experiments  to  determine  the  composition  of  food 
materials  and  the  principles  for  cooking  the  same.  The  work  during 
the  first  year  is  an  enlargement  of  the  practical  cooking  of  the  eighth 
grade  but  each  girl  prepares  a  small  quantity,  instead  of  a  few  girls 
preparing  a  large  quantity.  During  the  second  year  the  course  deals 
with  planning  meals  to  meet  various  conditions  of  life,  estimating  the 
cost  of  feeding  a  family  and  the  general  principles  for  the  division  of 
the  income.  The  work  of  the  third  year  takes  up  questions  covering 
the  preservation  of  food  stuffs  and  househpld  sanitation,  while  the 
dominant  thought  of  the  fourth  year  is  hygiene,  in  connection  with 
which  the  home-care-of-the-sick  is  taught. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  some  work  along  this 
line  will  be  given  in  each  high  school  and  a  department  be  created 
in  the  normal  school  for  training  teachers  along  special  lines. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH  ROOMS. 

Two  lunch  rooms,  that  at  the  McKinley  and  the  one  at  the  J.  Or- 
mond  Wilson  Normal  School,  are  under  our  supervision.  They  have 
been  well  patronized  and  self-sustaining.  The  food  served  has  been 
of  good  quality  and  low  price. 

Lunch-rooms  should  be  a  feature  of  all  our  high  schools  and  normal 
schools  and  they  should  be  under  school  control  so  quality,  quantity  and 
price  could  be  determined  by  school  officials.  Except  in  the  case  of 
small  schools  these  lunch-rooms  can  easily  be  self-supporting  with 
the  price  of  a  generous  service  of  good,  wholesome  food  kept  low 
enough  to  enable  all  students  to  purchase  a  satisfying  lunch  at  school. 
In  order  to  make  the  small  school  self-sustaining  the  price  of  food  was 
raised  a  little  and  the  wages  paid  lowered,  because  the  patronage  being 
small,  less  food  was  purchased,  so  retail  instead  of  wholesale  prices 
were  paid  for  it.  This  could  be  changed  by  putting  all  lunch  rooms 
under  one  supervision  and  using  part  of  the  income  of  the  large  school 
to  help  pay  the  salary  of  the  local  manager  of  the  small  school,  the 
small  school  being  held  responsible  for  all  other  expenses. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  of  work  in  the  day  schools  five  cooking 
centers,  were  opened  for  adults  in  connection  with  the  night  schools, 
and  in  each  place  there  were  many  interested  students.    Two  of  these 
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centers  were  opened  on  special  request  of  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation of  those  sections  and  the  students  were  largely  drawn  from 
the  membership  of  those  organizations. 

Many  requests  come  for  special  talks  to  such  organizations  and 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  these  requests  are  complied  with  by 
one  of  my  teachers  or  myself.  Much  good  work  could  be  done  if  the 
cooking  schools  could  be  opened  from  3  :oo  to  5  :oo  P.  M.  on  school 
days,  or  on  Saturdays  under  either  day  school  or  night  school  super- 
vision as  may  be  found  best. 

The  year  just  completed  has  been  a  very  busy  one  and  the  work 
has  been  well  done.  The  success  of  it  is  largely  due  to  the  con- 
scientious and  earnest  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers  under  my  super- 
vision and  in  part  to  the  interest  shown  by  you  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  confidence  you  have  in  me  and  the 
\eork. 

Very  respectfully, 

Emma  S.  Jacobs, 

Director. 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Domestic  Art 


Sir: — The  school  year  closing  June,  1914,  in  the  Domestic  Art  de- 
partment has  been  marked  by  a  most  gratifying  access  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  system  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  combined  with 
a  general  zeal  in*  strengthening  their  own  teaching  powers.  For  several 
summers  past  various  ones  of  the  corps  have  attended  courses  calcu- 
lated to  perfect  them  in  their  work.  Four  of  the  teachers  plan  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  coming  vacation  at  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  and 
one  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  while  several  others  have  tentative 
plans  in  view.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  Normal  School  pupils  are 
fitting  themselves  especially  to  become  teachers  in  this  department  is 
a  most  encouraging  sign  for  the  progress  and  importance  of  the  work. 
At  present  we  have  two  teachers  who  were  prepared  in  the  McKinley 
High  School  and  the  Normal  School  and  one  other  still  in  training. 
There  have  been  no  new  appointments  in  the  past  year,  nor  has  there- 
occurred  any  resignation. 

The  work  of  the  Domestic  Art  department  begins  in  the  third  grade 
and  extends  through  the  sixth. 

Practically  no  time  is  spent  in  teaching  the  various  stitches  on  the 
sample.  The  child  is  given  some  practical  piece  of  work  to  do  and  as 
she  learns  new  stitches  and  methods  of  work  she  applies  them  to  some 
definite  thing  of  which  she  realizes  the  utility.  For  example,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  third  grade  when  the  little  girl's  greatest  pleasure  is 
to  have  something  to  take  home  to  her  mother,  she  makes  a  kitchen: 
holder  and  on  that  she  demonstrates  the  first  stitches  she  has  learned. 
Here  are  illustrated  basting,  even  and  uneven,  running  and  buttonhole 
stitch.  The  second  half  of  the  year  she  makes  a  button-bag  involving 
the  four  or  five  new  stitches  which  she  has  learned  in  the  meantime. 

This  principle  is  carried  out  through  the  other  grades,  the  practical 
application  of  everything  learned  being  strongly  emphasized.  In  the 
fourth  grade,  the  pupil  makes  doll-sized  garments.  In  the  fifth,  when 
the  child  begins  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  her  clothes,  she  makes 
an  underwaist  and  apron  for  herself  and  learns  to  darn  her  own  ctothes 
and  stockings,  while  most  of  the  time  in  the  sixth  grade  is  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  outfit  to  be  used  in  cooking  school  the  fol- 
lowing years,  consisting  of  sleeves,  cap,  apron,  bag,  holder  and  towel. 

The  pupils  are  required  from  the  beginning  of  the  course  to  cut  out 
the  articles  to  be  made.  This  trains  the  brain  as  well  as  the  hand  and 
develops  a  much  greater  d^^ee  of  judgment  and  sense  of  responsibility 
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than  if  the  work  had  been  fully  prepared  by  the  teacher.  The  draft- 
ing of  patterns  as  an  end  in  itself  has  been  practically  done  away  with 
as  not  being  conductive  to  originality  and  independence  of  thought. 
Certain  principles  are  of  course  instilled  and  from  these  the  child  is 
led  to  use  her  own  ingenuity  in  constructing  patterns  or  altering  those 
already  at  hand.  This  is  the  natural  method  and  makes  for  capability 
and  resourcefulness. 

The  economic  side  of  the  course  is  emphasized  in  the  detailed  study 
of  textiles.  In  the  sixth  grade  especially  the  pupils  are  taught  not 
only  the  production  and  manufacture  of  the  various  fabrics  but  also 
very  practical  considerations  of  width  of  materials,  price,  shrinkage, 
warmth-giving  conditions,  cleansing  possibilities,  etc.  The  future 
buyers  for  the  family  are  given  a  substantial  standard  of  quality.  In 
this  connection  the  child  gains  an  idea  of  choosing  colors,  trimmings 
and  materials  with  a  regard  for  appropriateness  to  occasion  and  price. 
As  many  principles  of  good  taste  are  inculcated  as  is  possible  in  the 
limited  time. 

Each  year  a  certain  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  the  fund 
given  by  the  children  at  Thanksgiving,  is  expended  in  materials  to 
be  made  into  useful  garments  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  There 
are  often  pupils  who  have  spare  time  in  the  sewing  classes  having 
finished  their  regular  work  ahead  of  the  others  for  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  class  time.  Such  pupils  do 
most  of  this  charity  work.  It  is  never  compulsory,  the  pupil  being 
allowed  the  alternative  of  bringing  work  from  home  to  do  for  herself 
or  doing  this  work  for  others;  the  tendency  is  always  of  course  to 
urge  the  value  of  the  more  altruistic  work  and  the  children  are  not 
slow  to  get  the  lesson  of  unselfishness.  During  the  past  year  about 
$40  were  spent  in  this  way  and  over  three  hundred  garments  made  for 
infants'  and  children's  wear.  These  were  distributed  through  various 
local  charitable  organizations — ^most  of  the  dresses,  rompers,  aprons 
and  infants'  clothes  going  to  Camp  Good  Will  through  the  Associated 
Charities.  Nightgowns  and  kimonos  were  sent  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  while  several  cases  of  special  need  in  the  schools  were  at- 
tended to  directly. 

A  most  successful  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  department  was  held 
in  June  at  the  Franklin  School.  Class  work  from  each  of  the  grades 
was  shown  as  well  as  special  articles,  together  with  all  the  work  done 
for  charity,  making  a  most  interesting  display. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  atypical  schools. 
The  girls  who  several  years  ago  could  not  hold  a  needle  are  making 
dresses  and  blouses  for  themselves  and  taking  an  intelligent  interest 
in  it.  One  case  comes  to  mind  of  a  girl  who  three  years  ago  when  given 
a  needle  and  material  for  sewing  simply  wadded  it  up  like  a  ball  and 
stuck  the  needle  aimlessly  at  it  regardless  of  point  or  eye.  The  same 
girl  has  just  finished  making  a  simple  sofa  pillow  cover,  the  con- 
ventional design  on  it  worked  out  with  perfect  accuracy.  . 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  more  of  the  "Home  Schools" 
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which  have  been  started  by  the  Domestic  Science  Department.  These 
model  houses  fully  equipped  give  a  splendid  training  to  the  girls  who 
have  the  advantage  of  being  near  enough.  The  few  sixth  grade  classes 
which  have  this  opportunity  are  benefiting  far  beyond  the  others.  They 
are  taught  to  make  curtains,  bedding  and  towels  and  to  do  all  the  vari- 
eties of  sewing  connected  with  the  proper  equipment  of  a  house,  with 
the  added  inspiration  of  seeing  their  handwork  put  into  immediate 
and  practical  use.  There  is  wonderful  power  for  good  in  this  idea 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  extended  so  that  more  girls  may 
have  the  benefit  of  being  trained  to  make  homes. 

That  there  is  need  of  an  extension  of  the  sewing  work  through  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  evidenced  by  the  growing  demand  for 
it,  especially  by  those  girls  who  cannot  look  forward  ^o  going  beyond 
the  eighth  grade.  This  lack  is  felt  not  only  among  the  poorer  girls. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  the  mother  of  a  child  in  one 
of  the  wealthy  residential  sections  came  with  the  request  that  her  child, 
with  a  group  of  others  from  the  same  school  who  had  finished  the 
sixth  grade  work,  be  taught  as  a  class  every  Saturday  morning  in  the 
school  building.  She  said  they  had  made  such  splendid  progress  that 
it  was  unfortunate  to  stop  the  instruction  at  a  point  where  their  interest 
was  greatest.  The  mothers  of  the  little  girls  were  ready  to  pay  what- 
ever tuition  was  necessary.  The  plan  was  put  into  eflFect  with  ex- 
cellent  results. 

Vocational  schools  are  a  real  necessity,  also,  for  many  girls  leave 
school  as  soon  as  they  can  under  the  law  who  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  chance  for  further  training  in  handwork.  A  movement  in  this^ 
direction  has  been  started  most  successfully  by  parties  not  officially^ 
connected  with  the  schools. 

A  new  teacher  will  be  needed  for  the  following  school  year,  con- 
ditions  being  very  much  overcrowded  in  some  sections.  At  present 
the  corps  number  22  members,  with  28  sewing  centers  for  sixth  grade 
work. 

Meetings  have  been  held  as  usual  once  a  month.    The  teachers  come- 
together  to  receive  instruction,  compare  classwork,  a-id  discuss  dif- 
ficulties.    Much  interest  is  aroused  in  this  way  and  varied  benefits 
have  been  found  to  ensue. 

I  append  the  curriculum  for  the  grade  work  in  tabular  form : 

Grade  3 A.  Grade  3B. 

Kitchen  holder,  Button  bag, 

Basting,    (even  and  uneven)  Backstitching, 

Running,  Overcasting, 

Buttonhole  stitch.  Hemming, 

Overhanding. 

Busy  work:     Making  of   needle  book  or  pin  disc,  or  hemming  towels   or 
*dkerchiefs. 
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Grade  4A.  Grade  4B. 

Patching,  Doll's  dress, 

Doll-sized  kimono,  Seams, 

French  seams,  Placket, 

Binding.  Flitting  on  of  band, 

French  gathering. 

Busy  work:  Making  of  sun  bonnets,  aprons,  etc.,  also  the  simpler  charity 
garments. 

Grade  5A.  Grade  sBL 

Child's  underwaist.  Darning, 

Fell  seams.  On  cloth. 

Facings,  On  stockings. 

Sewing  on  of  buttons.  Apron, 

Buttonholes.  Plain  gathers, 

Sewing  on  of  lace. 

Busywork:    Charity  work  or  plain  sewing  from  home. 

Grade  6 A.  Grade  6B. 

Sleeves,  Apron, 

Cap,  Bag, 

Shirtwaist.  Holder, 

Towel. 

Busy  work:  Charity  work  or  sewing  from  home.  The  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  is  fully  taught  in  this  grade. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  given  me 
during  the  past  year  not  only  by  the  teachers  of  the  department  but 
also  by  the  school  officials. 


Very  respectfully. 


Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Margaret  W.  Gate, 

Director, 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Training 


Sir: — The  year  1914  marks  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of 
continuous  effort  in  body  training  and  care  for  the  health  of  our  public 
school  children. 

The  Board  of  Education  realized  that  individual  efficiency  depends 
not  upon  intelligence  and  education  alone,  but  upon  physical  health  and 
vigor  as  well.  For  which  reason,  systematic  physical  training  was  intro- 
duced as  one  great  means  not  only  of  conserving,  but  also  of  improv- 
ing the  health  of  children  in  school. 

During  these  years  there  had  been  a  gradual  development  and  broad- 
ening of  the  scope  of  the  work  so  that  the  teacher  of  physical  training 
is  no  longer  merely  a  teacher  of  exercise,  but  an  inspiration  to  broader 
lines  of  endeavor  which  are  either  hygienic  in  character  or  educational 
in  purpose. 

The  physical  training  teacher  gives  lessons  in  good  posture  during 
penmanship,  .gives  special  exercises  to  correct  individual  physical  de- 
fects, oversees  playground  work,  supervises  athletics,  advises  concern- 
ing temperature,  ventilation,  proper  seating  of  children,  healthful 
positions  while  studying,  care  of  the  eyes  and  many  matters  pertain- 
ing to  personal  and  school  hygiene.  Her  interest  and  help  have  been 
in  all  phases  of  school  work  which  affect  the  health  of  the  children  and 
in  securing  proper  physical  environment. 

Aims  of  Physical  Training  Course. 

1.  To  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  long  sitting  at  a  desk  where  the 
physical  tendency  is  forward  and  downward. 

2.  To  furnish  sufficient  exercise  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  lungs. 

3.  To  bring  each  pupil  up  to  his  normal  physical  standard  and  per- 
mit him  to  reach  his  maximum  growth. 

4.  To  secure  such  control  over  muscles  as  will  enable  one  to  per- 
form with  precision  and  alertness  all  the  ordinary  activities  of  life. 

5.  To  form  right  habits  of  action  which  make  for  health. 

6.  To  cultivate  grace  in  motion,  which  is  of  cultural  value. 

We  aim  to  make  the  school  a  place  where  children  acquire  habits 
of  health,  as  well  as  live  in  healthy  surroundings. 

It  is  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  action,  referred  to  in  the  last 
three  of  the  above  statements  which  makes  physical  training  in  the 
school  subserve  an  educational  end.  Physical  exercises  are  given  as 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
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The  power  of  inhibition  cultivated  in  the  nervous  system  by  refrain- 
ing from  all  unnecessary  movements  in  physical  training  work,  is  of 
no  small  import  when  we  consider  that  without  doubt  it  has  its  effect 
upon  character,  strengthening  it  in  moral  actions  demanding  self  con- 
trol. 

Results  Shown  by  Teachers'  Record, 

How  far  we  have  been  successful  in  impressing  these  aims  upon 
the  teachers  may  be  judged  by  the  report  of  the  special  teachers.  A 
monthly  visit  was  made  by  the  physical  training  teacher  to  each  class 
under  her  charge  and  a  n«w  lesson  taught.  On  each  occasion  the  daily 
teacher  showed  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson  as  the  result  of  her 
work  during  the  month,  of  which  a  report  was  made  and  a  record 
kept.  A  report  to  the  supervising  principal  at  the  end  of  the  year 
showed  the  average  work  of  each  teacher  during  the  year.  • 

Out  of  754  schools  regularly  visited,  415  were  excellent,  238  very 
good,  87  good,  10  fair  and  4  poor.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
terms  as  usually  understood  express  the  actual  quality  for  the  work. 
Since  very  good  and  excellent  are  quite  satisfactory,  the  number  of 
teachers. who  did  satisfactory  work  was  653,  which  constitutes  86  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  reported. 

On  the  part  of  the  pupils  the  work  is  appreciated  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  pupil  to  ask  to  be  excused.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  method  of  teaching  and  the  kind  of  exercises  given,  which 
are  attractive  in  character.  In  presenting  each  exercise  the  special 
teacher  introduces  it  so  that  the  pupil  has  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
its  purpose  and  makes  an  effort  to  attain  the  result. 

Habits  of  Posture  and  Posture  Test. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  this  department  into  the  public  school 
system,  we  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  avoiding  bad  habits 
of  posture  which  cramp  the  internal  organs  and  do  not  permit  them 
to  do  their  best  work.  Moreover,  such  positions  constantly  assumed 
during  the  growing  period  affect  the  future  physique  of  the  individual. 

Good  posture  is  insisted  upon  during  the  physical  exercise  period, 
and  at  all  times  during  the  day  by  the  careful  teacher.  These  points 
have  been  so  strongly  emphasized  for  years,  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  children  show  the  result  and  are  a  credit  to  the  schools. 

To  assist  the  teacher  in  her  daily  efforts  along  this  line,  a  special 
writing  lesson  was  given  by  the  physical  training  teacher  to  each  class 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  the  first  grade  through  the  sixth 
grade,  in  which  emphasis  was  placed  upon  a  good  upright  position.  At 
the  same  time  other  important  physical  points  brought  out  were,  the 
proper  distance  of  the  eyes  from  the  paper,  the  loose  holding  of  the 
pencil  or  pen  and  freedom  in  muscular  movement  of  the  arm  in  writing. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit  of  the  year,  the  special  teacher  made 
an  examination  of  each  class  to  test  their  habits  of  posture,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  unsuspected  by  the  children  and  even  by  the  teacher. 
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The  children  were  asked  to  walk  around  the  room.  Each  child  with  a 
poor  carriage  in  any  respect  was  asked  to  sit.  The  number  of  those 
who  remainded  standing  was  placed  on  the  board,  together  with  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  class,  and  the  per  cent  obtained  for  the 
information  of  teacher  and  pupils.  This  expressed  in  terms  of  per 
cent  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  matter  of  posture  by  the 
class  and  the  teacher.  The  children  remaining  standing  were  used 
as  an  object  lesson  to  again  review  and  emphasize  the  points  of  a  good 
carriage  of  the  body.  • 

This  plan  is  similar  to  a  method  employed  in  the  New  York  schools, 
which  we  shall  continue  next  year.  The  result  expressed  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  each  class  means  much  to  all,  becomes  a  true  test  of  ef- 
ficiency, and  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  results  of  other  teachers. 

Special  Exercises  for  Special  Defects, 

Pupils  having  special  defects  such  a  a  drooping  head,  flat  chest, 
round  shoulders,  pronated  feet,  or  curvature  of  the  spine,  were  noted 
by  the  physical  training  teacher  and  whenever  time  permitted  were 
taken  to  the  teachers'  room  for  special  exercises  bearing  upon  the 
defect. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  such  cases  received  individual 
attention.  A  card  was  sent  home  to  the  parent  stating  the  defect  and 
asking  that  the  exercise  given  be  practiced  in  the  home  at  night  and  in 
the  morning.  Serious  cases  were  recommended  to  be  taken  to  an 
orthopoedic  physician. 

One  special  teacher  reported  that  six  of  her  pupils  who  had  re- 
ceived special  attention  were  able  to  pass  the  posture  test  made  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Folk  Dancing. 

Folk  dancing  was  introduced  into  our  schools  in  the  year  1908,  since 
which  time  forty  different  dances  have  been  taught  and  made  a  part  of 
the  physical  training  course. 

These  dances  have  been  given  in  each  grade  of  the  school  and  are 
danced  by  the  boys  and  girls  together.  We  believe  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  sex  consciousness. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  form  of  exercise. 
The  dances  given  are  appreciated  on  account  of  the  joy  attending 
them,  which  has  its  reflex  affect  upon  the  individual,  as  well  as  for 
the  social  advantange  gained  thereby.  Many  are  such  as  can  be  danced 
in  the  home  with  great  pleasure  and  profit. 

,  Out  Door  Exercises. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  and  in  the  early  fall,  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  pupils  are  taken  out  of  doors  for  their  exercises,  plays,  games, 
military  tactics  and  folk  dances. 

This  custom  has  the  advantage  of  affording  absolutely  fresh  air, 
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a  larger  space  for  execution  of  the  exercises,  a  change  of  scene  restful 
both  to  the  eyes  and  the  nerves,  an  opportunity  to  practice  on  a  good 
carriage  of  the  body  while  ascending  and  descending  stairs,  while  at 
the  same  time  advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
ventilate  the  school  room. 

School  Playground  Equipment. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Congress  has  appropriated  $900  with 
which  to  equip  six  new  playgrounds,  which  is  an  average  of  $150  for 
each  ground,  and  a  sum  to  maintain  grounds  previously  equipped 
which  averages  $50  for  each  ground. 

Playground  equipment  of  a  permanent  character,  made  of  galvanized 
iron  and  set  in  concrete,  is  so  expensive  that  with  this  small  sum  of 
money  we  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  obtain  a  few  swings, 
see-saws  and  a  sand  bin. 

The  number  of  grounds  thus  equipped  is  48.  This  basic  equipment 
has  been  augmented  by  the  principal  who  has  raised  money  by  means 
of  entertainments,  etc.,  for  this  purpose,  so  that  many  of  the  grounds 
have  a  slide,  a  chinning  bar  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  late  years  in  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  school  playgrounds.  The  old  mid  fence  separating  the 
boys'  side  from  the  girls*  side,  has  in  most  cases  been  removed.  Neat- 
ness and  order  are  insisted  upon.  A  good  looking  wire  fence  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  high  board  fence.  Vines  and  flowers  wherever 
practicable  have  been  cultivated. 

All  new  grounds  are  fairly  large,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  secure  wherever  possible  an  average  of  30  square  feet 
of  ground  space  for  each  pupil. 

Recess  Plays  and  Games. 

Plays  and  games  form  a  necessary  part  of  any  general  scheme  of 
physical  education.  They  supply  the  element  of  recreation.  The  simple 
plays  of  the  young  have  the  hygienic  value  of  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  physical  work  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mental  effort. 
The  organized  games  of  the  upper  grades  are  valued  on  account  of  the 
training  which  they  afford  in  alertness,  self  control,  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  Gymnastics  do  not  take  the  place  of  play  nor 
does  play  take  the  place  of  gymnastics.  For  a  perfect  system  of  physi- 
cal training  these  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  late  years  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  school  recess.  Formerly  pupils  would  stand  around  the 
yard,  or  form  in  line  ready  to  go  back  into  the  school.  The  scene 
now  is  ]ikely  to  be  one  of  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  ground  with  a 
teacher  having  general  supervision. 

The  more  progressive  principals  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
organizing  the  play  activities  and  games.     Pieces  of  apparatus  and 
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playing  courts  are  alotted  to  certain  schools  on  certain  days.    Team? 
are  formed,  leaders  selected  and  scores  kept. 

Athletic  Badge  Test. 

For  three  years  boys  in  the  grammar  grades  have  worked  to  attain 
a  certain  standard  of  athletic  ability  which  consist  '.n  chinning  4  times, 
jumping  a  distance  of  5  feet  9  inches  and  running  sixty  yards  in  8 
and  3/5  seconds,  for  which  a  bronze  button  is  received  showing  suc- 
cess. A  more  difficult  standard  consist  in  chining  6  times,  jumping 
a  distance  of  6  feet  6  inches,  and  running  '^ixty  yards  in  8  seconds,  for 
which  a  silver  button  is  received. 

The  first  year  1300  boys  received  the  brc^nze  button;  the  second 
year  1500  boys  received  either  the  bronze  or  silver  button,  while  this- 
year  1600  boys  were  successful  in  coming  up  to  the  required  stavtdards, 
488  of  whom  earned  the  silver  button. 

This  is  a  gratifying  increase,  and  particularly  so  since  the  work  is 
entirely  voluntary.  Principals  are  obliged  to  certify  that  these  boys 
have  passed  the  required  tests  and  are  entitled  to  re'^eive  the  button. 

This  method  of  athletic  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  encouraging 
each  boy  to  do  his  best  and  work  for  a  normal  standard.  The  usual 
method  of  working  to  beat  another  boy,  or  for  exhibition  purposes, 
merely  trained  the  already  strong  and  capable  boy  to  even  greater 
proficiency,  while  the  weak  and  less  able,  who  most  needed  such  work,, 
lost  interest  and  incentive  to  practice. 

Summer  School  Playgrounds,    , 

The  Board  of  Education  has  appreciated  the  importance,  of  affording 
space,  facilities,  and  incentive  to  the  children  of  a  neighborhood  to 
express  their  play  instincts  and  impulses  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  schools  are  closed,  so  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  under- 
taken to  keep  open  sixteen  school  playgrounds  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 

Two  public  school  teachers  are  in  charge  of  each  ground  from  9:30- 
to  1 1 130  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  from  5  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
These  hours  admit  of  children  helping  in  the  home  at  meal  times,  re- 
maining there  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  afternoon  and  playing 
in  the  school  yard  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Industrial  work  is  performed  in  the  morning,  and  is  quite  a  feature 
of  the  playground  work.  The  aim  has  been  to  supplement  the  indus- 
trial work  done  during  the  school  year  rather  than  to  duplicate  the 
same.  Under  this  head  there  has  been  taught  embroidery,  wool  and 
cotton  crocheting,  knitting,  reed  and  raffia  basketry,  bead  work,  stencil- 
ing, hammock  making  and  chair  caning. 

Up  to  the  present  time  money  for  the  supervision  of  these  sixteen 
school  playgrounds  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  voluntary  :ontri- 
*-Mtions  in  the  schools.    The  summer  school  playground  has  most  sue- 
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cessfuUy  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  should  now  be  financed 
by  Congress.  The  burden  of  raising  money  for  this  pur]>ose  is  one 
which  should  be  lifted  from  the  schools  and  placed  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

Social  Center  Work, 

What  is  truly  social  center  work  is  conducted  by  these  playground 
teachers  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  community  through  the  children. 
Being  our  own  public  school  teachers,  these  directors  possess  edu- 
cational training  and  high  ideals  beyond  the  average  playground  worker. 
They  aim  to  make  the  school  ground  a  center  of  social  and  cultural  ac- 
tivity radiating  into  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood.  On  certain 
grounds  parents  bring  their  very  young  children,  play  with  Iheni,  and 
use  the  ground  as  a  pleasure  park. 

Beside  the  usual  plays,  games  and  athletics  of  a  play  ground  the 
following  features  were  part  of  the  regular  program 

1.  Weekly  Entertainments: — To  these  entertainments  parents  were 
specially  invited,  on  which  occasions  a  special  program  was  prepared 
by  way  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  and  the  exploits  of  the  chil- 
dren exhibited. 

2.  Gardening  and  Beautification  of  School  Yards : — The  school  gar- 
dens in  the  yard  are  cared  for  by  the  play  ground  children.  Such 
grounds  in  many  cases  set  an  example  to  visiting  parents  who  see  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  their  own  back  yards. 

3.  Industrial  Work: — This  includes  the  making  of  useful  articles 
for  the  home.  Over  fifty  different  articles  have  been  made  on  these 
grounds. 

4.  Library  Book  Distribution : — On  a  certain  day  of  each  week  sets 
of  books  were  received  from  the  public  library.  These  books  are  se- 
lected with  a  view  of  presenting  good  literature  adapted  to  the  age 
of  the  children.  These  were  taken  home  and  returned  the  following 
week. 

5.  Morning  Talks: — These  gave  opportunity  for  imparting  useful 
information,  and  giving  instructions  in  the  principles  of  right  living. 
Last  year  street  safety  was  made  the  subject  of  a  summer  campaign. 
This  year  we  propose  to  work  with  Dr.  Murray  in  his  campaign  against 
the  fly. 

6.  Story  Telling: — Stories  were  told  each  day,  the  teacher  making 
a  wise  choice  from  selected  literature,  bearing  in  mind  the  possible  far 
reaching  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child. 

7.  Folk  Dancing: — Each  teacher  taught  a  number  of  folk  dances. 
These  were  of  value  in  teaching  grace  and  sociability  and  were  such 
as  could  be  indulged  in  at  the  home  or  in  entertainments  for  children. 

8.  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Work : — At  the  end  of  the  season's  work 
a  special  invitation  was  given  to  parents  to  visit  the  ground  and  see 
the  industrial  work  accomplished.  This  was  an  inspiration  to  the  chil- 
dren to  do  their  best  and  was  a  revelation  to  many  parents. 
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Field  Days  and  Festivals. 

Field  days  and  festivals  serve  a  purpose  in  social  education  in  that 
there  is  training  in  co-operation  and  in  the  united  effort  of  a  group 
of  people,  effective  participation  in  which  makes  for  patriotism  and 
better  citizenship. 

As  a  means  of  educating  the  public  as  to  the  kind  of  work  being  done 
in  physical  exercises  in  our  schools,  a  demonstration  was  given  last 
year  at  the  American  League  base  ball  park.  Over  seven  thousand 
children  took  part  and  illustrated  all  types  of  exercises  beginning  with 
the  plays  and  singing  games  of  the  first  grade,  through  each  grade  in 
turn  and  ending  with  a  mass  dumb  bell  drill  of  twelve  hundred  eighth 
grade  pupils.  There  were  shown  bean  bag  exercises,  ring  games,  folk 
dances,  wand  exercises,  recess  games,  imitative  exercises  and  athletic 
events. 

Each  section  of  the  city  was  represented,  an  equal  number  of  classes 
being  chosen  from  each  of  the  nine  divisions  of  our  city  schools,  so 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  develop  not  only  a  school  spirit,  but  also- 
a  section  spirit.    Each  section  was  represented  by  a  certain  color. 

In  no  sense  was  the  work  shown  an  exhibition,  planned  for  enter- 
tainment. It  consisted  of  the  actual  work  planned  for  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  little  more  time  spent  than  on  the  regular  daily  work. 

The  effect  upon  both  teachers  and  children,  in  bringing  together  such 
large  numbers  was  most  interesting.  The  children  showed  intense  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  mass  and  appreciated  their  own  efforts  as 
a  part  of  a  whole.  The  teachers  were  able  to  compare  their  own  re- 
sults with  those  of  others  and  thus  realized  the  standard  attainable. 

The  highest  ideal  in  this  respect  would  have  been  attained  had  it 
been  possible  for  every  teacher  and  every  child  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  have  been  present  taking  part  in  the  demonstration.  The 
results  shown  would  have  been  even  more  impressive  and  would  have 
more  truly  shown  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Rebecca  Stoneroad, 

Director, 


Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Rqicr:  z£  ms:  _r^»^— 
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higher  grades.  In  one  school,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  th?  first 
grade  children  visited  the  Kindergarten  three  times  a  week,  that  all 
might  sing  together  in  the  morning  circle.  At  Brightwood  Park,  where 
the  building  is  entirely  primary,  the  children  frequently  go  into  the 
Kindergarten  room  to  play  games  with  the  little  children  and  every 
four  weeks  all  the  children  assemble  in  the  big  hall  for  a  happy  time 
together.  Whenever  there  is  anything  of  special  interest  in  the  kinder- 
garten room,  as  the  sand  table  farm  or  the  building  of  a  castle,  the  news 
spreads  quickly  through  the  building  and  many  visitors  from  among 
the  children  come  both  before  and  after  school,  and  often  some  child 
brings  a  toy  cow  or  sheep  or  some  other  personal  possession  to  add  to 
the  interest  and  joy  of  the  kindergarten  children. 

At  Gievy  Chase  this  year  when  the  kindergarten  children  were 
drawing  together  the  .threads  of  their  year's  work,  and  endeavoring  to 
gain  some  idea  oi  social  organization,  by  building  a  "city" — each  grade 
in  the  building  added  some  characteristic  feature.  The  city  was  built 
out  of  doors,  under  the  trees — the  children  made  houses  of  twigs  and 
sticks  fastened  together  with  clay  and  laid  out  the  streets  and  gardens — 
the  older  children  contributed  a  store,  a  school  house,  a  fort  and  the 
eighth  grade  boys  built  a  church  out  of  stones  and  clay.  Two  of  the 
rough  older  boys  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  at  first  to  work  with 
the  little  children  and  one  afternoon,  after  school,  they  destroyed  the 
church  and  several  of  the  houses.  The  next  morning  however,  when 
they  saw  the  real  grief  of  the  kindergarten  children  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  older  ones  they  went  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  and  soon 
became  trust-worthy  guardians  of  the  "city." 

In  other  schools,  where  the  city  was  built  indoors,  it  was  visited 
by  all  the  grades  in  turn  and  all  seemed  to  take  pride  in  the  miniature 
buildings  and  the  youthful  builders.  Many  of  the  ideas  presented  in 
the  yearly  Program  found  illustration  in  this  city — ^there  were  the 
homes,  embodying  the-ideal  of  family  life — the  school  house,  the  child's 
next  big  Institutional  idea;  the  stores,  the  markets  and  the  railroad 
station,  showing  the  co-operative  ideal  of  society ;  the  Capitol  and  the 
fort,  standing  for  the  State;  and  the  Church,  the  highest  expression 
of  our  corporate  life. 

A  class  for  both  Principals  and  Assistants  in  the  "Basis  of  Program 
Making"  was  held  each  month  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Wilson 
Normal  School  and  a  study  class  for  all  teachers  in  the  Department 
met  weekly  at  the  Berret  School  during  October,  November,  January 
and  February.  The  topic  for  the  study  class  was  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  Kindergarten"  which  presented  three  reports  stating  the  "fun- 
damental differences  between  the  so-called  schools  of  kindergarten ; — 
essential  differences  in  the  varying  interpretations  of  Froebelian 
theory."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  kindergarten  movement  re- 
flects in  the  differing  interpretations  of  its  theory  and  practice  the 
differences  so  marked  in  other  branches  of  education,  between  the 
cultural  and  the  liberal  schools. 
At  the  close  of  the  study  class  there  was  a  debate  between  the  two 
ain  divisions,  four  teachers — two  principals  and  two  assistants — ^tak- 
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ing  part  on  each  side.  The  Debate  was  held  at  the  Normal  School  and 
to  rob  it  of  formality  and  strain  the  entire  Department,  who  were 
to  act  as  judges,  were  assembled  in  the  lunch  room  about  the  small 
round  tables,  where,  later,  tea  and  cakes  were  served. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  Mothers  Congress,  a  demonstration 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  a  comparison  between  this  method  and  that 
of  Montessori  was  given  by  the  Director  at  the  Raleight  Hotel 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Congress.  Charts  of  the  Children's 
work  were  exhibited  and  all  the  materials  explained  and  illustrated. 
The  cordial  response  of  the  audience  and  their  attentive  inter- 
est showed  their  sympathy  with  Kindergarten  idea. '  This  dem- 
onstration and  talk  were  repeated  before  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion in  Takoma  Park  and  the  talk  given,  by  request,  before  several  clubs 
both  within  and  outside  of  our  schools,  showing  how  keen  the  interest 
is  at  present  in  providing  the  best  education  possible  for  the  little  child. 
If  this  wave  of  popular  interest  could  be  capitalized  and  lifted  to  an 
intelligent  demand  for  certain  needed  reforms  in  our  schools,  the 
necessary  funds  would  be  appropriated  to  carry  them  forward,  for  the 
school,  as  the  servant  of  the  public,  can  embody  only  reforms  which 
have  received  social  sanction. 

The  crowning  feature  of  our  year's  work  is  always  the  Annual  Play 
Festival,  for  this  event  not  only  brings  the  joy  of  a  new  and  rich  ex- 
perience to  the  children  but  it  helps  each  to  realize  in  concrete  form 
that  he  is  a  part  of  a  great  whole — ^a  member  of  the  big  human  family. 
The  Festival  was  held  as  usual  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  which  are  in  themselves  "a  silent  education."  Al- 
though there  was  no  sunshine  this  year  to  add  its  inspiration  to  the 
scene,  the  air  was  so  deliciously  cool  that  both  teachers  and  children 
played  the  games  with  unusual  joy  and  zest.  The  Festival  was  pho- 
tographed this  year  in  moving  pictures  to  form  part  of  the  school  ex- 
hibit for  the  Panama  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  influence  of  this  play  festival  has  already  extended  to 
other  cities  and  this  year  the  public  Kindergartens  in  Richmond,  in 
Baltimore  and  in  Syracuse  held  festivals  patterned  after  ours,  for 
Washington  was  the  first  city  to  inaugurate  a  general  play  festival  for 
all  of  its  kindergarten  children. 

in  writing  a  report  of  this  nature  it  is  usual  to  note  only  the  high 
lights,  or  possibly  the  dark  places — of  which,  happily,  we  have  none. 
The  faithful  daily  work  of  the  teacher  is  taken  for  granted,  it  is 
passed  over  like  the  happy  lives  which  have  no  history.  While  pay- 
ing them  the  compliment  of  silent  recognition,  I  would  also  add  a 
word  of  gratitude  for  the  cordial  co-operation  and  the  loyal  support 
which  is  unfailingly  given  by  all  the  teachers  in  the  Corps.  I  desire 
also  to  express  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Kramer  our  appreciation  of  your 
friendly  interest  and  encouragement  and  our  gratitute  for  the  wise 
counsel  which  is  ever  at  our  service. 

Very  respectfully,  Catharine  R.  Watkins, 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston,  Director. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  on  School  Gardens 


Sir: — The  lines  of  garden  activity  pursued  in  former  years  have 
been  continued  this  past  year — viz.,  gardening  in  school  yards ;  home 
gardening  and  community  gardens,  six  in  number  for  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  to  sixth  grade  boys. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  school  yards  especially  since  janitors  have  realized  the  necessity 
of  steadjj  attention  to  lawns  during  the  summer.  Prizes  awarded  by 
citizen  associations  and  the  Peoples  Garden  Association  have  served 
as  a  stimulus.  The  influence  of  the  successive  graduating  classes  of 
the  Normal  School  has  also  been  noticeable. 

The  home  gardens  have  steadily  increased  in  number.  The  sale  of 
seed  packets  exceeded  that  of  any  year,  amounting  to  175,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  spring  where  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  an  assembly 
hall  fitted  with  electricity,  illustrated  lectures  were  given  to  the  children 
on  how  to  plant  and  what  to  plant  in  their  home  gardens.  About 
10,000  children  attended  these  lectures.  It  was  an  interesting  study 
to  note  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  among  children  of  the  common 
garden  flowers.  These  lectures  were  most  valuable  in  acquainting 
them  with  the  plants  they  were  asked  to  buy,  as  slides  of  practically 
all  the  flowers  in  the  seed  list  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 

During  the  simimer  of  1913,  four  gardens  in  the  white  schools — the 
Speedway,  the  Wallach,  the  Blow  and  the  Rosedale;  and  twjo  in  the 
colored  schools — the  Deanwood  and  Crummell  were  in  operation.  The 
attendance  and  the  crops  gathered  were  up  to  the  standard  of  other 
years.  Through  a  very  successful  entertainment  at  the  James  Or- 
mond  Wilson  Normal  School,  sufficient  money  was  raised  to  start  a 
garden  there  in  April.  The  central  portion  of  the  yard  is  staked  oflF 
into  plots  for  the  third  and  fourth  grade  boys.  The  kindergarten,  first 
and  second  grades  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  the  flower  borders. 
Once  a  week  since  April  27,  the  boys  have  had  a  garden  lesson  during 
the  girls'  sewing  period.  The  present  appearance  of  the  garden  is 
creditable  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  much  of  the  soil  is  that 
used  for  filling  purposes.  A  crop  of  cowpeas  and  one  of  rye  have  been 
turned  into  the  soil  since  the  summer  of  191 3. 

The  surroundings  of  the  Normal  School  are.  most  attractive  for 
having  had  but  a  year's  growth.  The  shrubbery  at  the  rear  and  the 
evergreens  in  the  front  have  made  remarkable  growth.  The  entire 
exterior  has  become  an  outdoor  laboratory  that  it  proving  its  value 
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to  the  botany  department.  The  opportunities  to  give  the  students  prac- 
tical outdoor  work,  not  only  in  plants  but  in  the  conduct  of  classes  of 
children  vitalize  the  gardening  and  nature  study  courses. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  conduct  summer  classes  at  all  the 
community  gardens  during  1914,  except  the  Speedway.  Owing  to  lack 
of  funds  this  garden  was  closed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Colonel  Hart,  in  charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  will  be  in 
position  to  fence  the  ground  and  put  it  in  order  by  n6xt  spring  so  the 
schools  will  have  only  the  expense  of  a  teacher. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  still  continuing  its  assistance  to 
the  schools.  From  the  greenhouse  it  grants  the  Normal  School,  one 
hundred  window  boxes  w6re  planted  with  ferns  and  sent  to  the  schools 
last  fall.  Three  thousand  scarlet  sage  seedlings;  a  like  number  of  to- 
mato plants  and  seven  hundred  geraniums  were  sent  to  schools  in 
the  spring.  The  Department  has  furnished  all  the  seeds  used  in  the 
community  gardens ;  grass  seeds  for  many  schools,  and  sent  cut  flowers 
weekly  for  use  in  the  Normal  School.  I  here  desire  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  until  recently  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  now  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell,  who  has 
made  possible  the  school  gardening  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
twelve  years  he  has  helped  the  schools  in  a  material  way  and  very 
frequently  directed  the  lines  of  development. 

The  Peoples'  Garden  Association,  Mr.  David  B.  Fairchild,  president, 
has  most  generously  appropriated  all  of  its  funds  to  furthering  the 
school  garden  movement.  This  help  has  been  invaluable  as  the  regular 
appropriation  is  so  limited  and  the  demands  on  it  so  great  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  now  in  existence.  It  is  most  ur- 
gent that  an  increase  in  appropriation  be  obtained  from  Congress.  This 
work  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  for  twelve  years  through  the 
botany  department  of  the  Normal  School.  It  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  it  to  become  an  independent  department  of  the 
public  schools  with  its  own  teaching  force.  One  of  the  most  serious 
handicaps  is  the  lack  of  suitable  teachers.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
customary  to  detail  a  first  grade  teacher  for  the  spring  months  to  con- 
duct the  gardening  classes,  in  many  cases  a  different  one  each  year. 
These  teachers  have  been  most  earnest  in  their  work  but  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  inexperience  in  handling  classes  of  sixth 
grade  boys  have  naturally  been  felt  in  the  gardens.  As  an  independent 
department,  the  Nature  Study  course  would  come  under  it  and  so  re- 
ceive a  much  needed  direction  and  supervision. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  abroad  in  educational  circles  that  any  teacher 
can  be  a  successful  nature  study  teacher  by  simply  being  a  learner  with 
her  classes.  This  is  no  more  the  truth  in  nature  study  that  it  is  in 
arithmetic,  geography  or  history.  The  successful  nature  study  teacher 
must  know  the  out-of-doors,  and  by  her  knowledge  of  it  and  her  keen 
observation  be  the  inspiration  of  her  class.  She  "must  study  nature 
and  not  books."    This  part  of  the  average  teacher's  education  has  been 
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neglected  from  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  under  which  she 
was  trained  was  a  book  education.  When  she  enters  the  nature  study 
field  she  is  working  along  entirely  new  lines.  Methods  used  in  other 
subjects  do  not  help  her.  Nature  study  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
superficial  subject  in  a  school  curriculum  until  teachers  are  trained  in 
the  subject.  A  school  gardening  department  with  its  crops  of 
trained  teachers  is  necessary  to  vitalize  the  teaching  of  a  subject  that 
is  all  life. 

I  have  appreciated  the  hearty  co-operation  you  have  given  the  work. 
It  has  been  such  a  co-operation  that  can  only  come  from  one  who  is  a 
lover  of  flowers  and  the  out-of-doors. 

Very  respectfully,  Susan  B.  Sipe, 

Teacher  in  charge, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  Special  Schools 

Ungraded  and  Atypical 


Sir: — Under  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  educational  law  of 
1906,  quite  a  number  of  children  came  into  our  schools,  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  did  not  profit  by  the  instruction  and  so  failed  to 
advance  at  the  proper  rate. 

Some  of  these  were  mentally  deficient  and  belonged  in  institutions, 
while  others  seemed  capable  of  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  training. 
Their  presence  called  attention  to  a  larger  group  of  mentally  sound, 
but  slow  children  who  were  too  old  for  their  grades  and  were  not 
making  satisfactory  progress  under  the  regular  curriculum.  Some  of 
these  had  entered  school  rather  late  and  others  had  been  retarded  for 
various  reasons,  physical  and  otherwise.  Among  them  were  truants, 
disciplinary  cases,  foreigners  and  children  requiring  vocational  training. 

The  need  for  segregating  some  of  the  most  pronounced  of  these  cases 
was  so  urgent  that  experimental  classes  were  formed  temporarily,  while 
the  matter  was  given  further  consideration.  While  these  first  classes 
were  not  wholly  successful,  they  not  only  furnished  considerable  relief 
to  the  school  organization,  but  also  demonstrated  their  worth  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Board  of  Education  concluded  to  designate,  one 
supervisor  in  the  white  and  another  in  the  colored  schools  to  investi- 
gate, organize  and  direct  classes  especially  designed  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  retarded  children  of  the  public  schools.  Accordingly  the 
undersigned  became  director  in  the  white  schools  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Bailey^ 
succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  in  the  colored  divisions. 

A  slight  delay  occurred  in  getting  these  classes  under  way  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year,  due  to  the  somewhat  ambiguous  wording  of 
the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  that  authorized  the  organization  of 
such  classes  and  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  definite  interpretation 
ihcreof  by  the  proper  legal  authority. 

Ungraded  schools  for  truants  and  semi-incorrigibles  were  opened  in 
the  Gales,  the  Curtis  and  at  605  P  St.,  N.  W.,  the  last  named  later  re- 
moving to  the  Morse. 

Schools  for  atypical  children  were  located  at  first  in  the  S.  J.  Bowen, 
the  Edmonds  and  at  625  Q.  St.,  but  as  the  spaces  allotted  in  these  build- 
ings proved  insufficient  for  the  great  variety  of  activities  necessary  for 
complete  development  along  industrial  lines,  separate  homes  were  se- 
cureid  so  that  the  policy  of  segregating  children  in  their  own  districts 
in  dwellings  large  enough  to  permit,  among  other  things,  considerable 
household  training,  proved  satisfactory  wherever  a  school  house  was 
not  available. 

143 
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During  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Davidson  the  entire 
Morse  School  building  was  given  to  us  for  the  use  of  the  special  classes 
and  two  centers,  those  at  605  P  St.,  N.  W.  and  625  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  were 
removed  thereto. 

The  year  191 3-14  finds  us  with  five  ungraded  and  ten  atypical  classes, 
and  siill  need  for  more,  if  provision  is  to  be  made  for  every  section  of 
the  District. 

Our  teachers  have  been  selected  from  those  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  handling  individual  cases  and  for  skill  in  handwork  of 
various  kinds.  They  are  for  the  most  part  trained  disciplinarians,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  best  methods  of  conducting  work  with 
different  types  of  children.  All  of  them  practically  are  experts  in  the 
methods  of.  training  feeble-minded  childrert  and  of  encouraging  their 
development.  While  the  majority  of  them  are  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  and  of  the  Vineland,  N.  J.  Training  School,  several  have  taken 
additional  courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or  at  New  York 
University,  Cornell,  Cold  Harbor  and  elsewhere.  Their  efforts  to  study 
each  individual  case,  to  find  physical  limitations  and  to  rectify  the 
same,  as  well  as  to  correct  home  environment  where  needed,  have  been 
most  conscientious.  Their  visits  to  liomes  and  hospitals  after  school 
hours  have  consumed  much  time  and  strength  which  might  better  be 
reserved  for  school  room  activities.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  early 
appointment  of  a  few  school  nurses  may  be  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result. 

The  Health  Officer  and  his  assistants  have  co-operated  with  us  in  the 
effort  to  study  the  relation  of  physical  to  mental  defects.  We  find, 
however,  that  there  is  some  confusion  even  among  examiners  and  more 
frequently  among  our  citizens  as  to  the  function  of  the  special  class 
in  the  public  school.  Children  have  been  brought  or  sent  to  us  who  re- 
quire a  kind  of  work  that  no  public  school  can  supply  in  day  classes. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  an  institute  for  feeble-minded  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  have  been  asked  to  do  the  impossible,  viz.,  to 
assume  charge  of  custodial  cases  that  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
oversight  and  care  of  public  school  authorities  anywhere.  Most  of 
these  have  been  sent  eventually,  frequently  at  the  expense  of  the  Dis- 
trict, to  Elwyn,  Vineland,  Falls  Church  or  some  other  institution  in 
the  States.  Children  of  uncertain  classification  have  been  sent  to  us  to 
remain  pending  final  diagnosis.  This  is  all  right,  perhaps,  for  a  limited 
time,  but  when  these  children  remain  with  us  a  long  while  because 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  District  to  which  they  may  be  sent,  the 
tendency  is  to  attach  a  stigma  to  the  special  class  which  it  does  not 
deserve. 

The  special  class  wants  educable,  not  hopeless  cases.  It  wants  to  save 
children  from  retardation  by  special  methods  and  attention  to  physical 
defects.  It  wants  to  conserve  misdirected  energy  and  restore  courage 
that  has  been  lost  through  constant  contact  with  failure.  It  wants 
children  before  retardation  becomes  permanent  and  not  after  incor- 
rigibility becomes  a  certainty.    Between  the  hopeless  cases  and  those 
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of  uncertain  classification,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  named 
ten  classes  of  children  for  whom  special  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  is  desirable. 

1.  Foreign. 

2.  Late  entering. 

3.  Backward  but  capable  of  rapid  restoration  to  normal  grade. 

4.  Dull  and  feebly  gifted. 

5.  Children  requiring  handwork  (vocational  training). 

6.  Children  of  unusual  physical  development. 

7.  Exceptionally  able  children. 

8.  Children  suffering  from  various  defects  of  minor  character 
but  interfering  with  their  progress  and  unfitting  them  temporarily 
or  permanently  for  regular  grade  work. 

9.  Speech  and  similar  cases. 

10.  Social  cases ;  those  whose  retardation  is  due  chiefly  to  home 
conditions,  calling  for  the  services  of  a  social  visitor  as  well  as  a 
special  teacher. 

At  present  children  are  not  examined  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  they  should  be  segregated  in  special  schools,  until  some  teacher 
makes  request  for  such  examination.  This  very  fact  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  to  us  only  the  least  desirable  types.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
employ  some  of  the  recent  methods  devised  for  discovering  the  exist- 
ence of  over-age  and  retarded  children  and  thus  not  only  determine 
their  number  but  after  a  general  survey  of  the  city  schools,  place  in 
the  special  classes,  more  educable  children,  establishing,  if  need  be,  in 
each  center,  a  third  or  upper  class  of  backward  pupils  only  and  one  or 
more  foreign  classes? 

An  age  and  grade  table,  or  an  age  and  time-in-school  table  would  fur- 
nish useful  information.  If  not  one  of  these,  then  locate  the  13-year- 
old  children  who  intend  to  leave  school  when  the  limit  of  control  over 
them  has  been  reached,  or  enumerate  the  repeaters,  those  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  their  present  grade,  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  investigate  the  differences  between  the  promoted 
and  the  nonpromoted  pupils  to  discover  the  causes  of  retardation.  This 
recommendation  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Superintendent. 

Among  other  tests,  we  have  used  the  Binet  Measuring  Scale  for  In- 
telligence for  the  past  five  years.  It  has  enabled  us  to  grade  the  chil- 
dren by  their  mental  age  and  while  we  have  not  accepted  it  as  absolntt'ly 
conclusive,  it  has  been  a  most  valuable  help  toward  standardizing  pre- 
liminary investigations.  At  the  Curtis  School,  under  Miss  Mabel  A. 
Robey,  we  have  instituted  the  nucleus  of  a  Child  Study  Laboratory, 
while  at  810  6th  St.,  S.  W.,  under  Dr.  HeitmuUer,  an  eye  clinic  has 
been  established.  Dr.  HeitmuUer  has  visited  all  the  special  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  in  some  case  of  treating,  defects  of 
vision,  and  Dr.  Killinger,  the  dental  examiner,  has  in  like  manner  been 
through  our  schools  and  examined  the  children's  teeth,  providing  free 
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dental  treatment  where  teacher  and  examiner  united  in  believing  that 
home  circumstances  justified  it. 

The  directors  of  Domestic  Science  and  of  Domest'ic  Art  have  kept 
in  close  touch  with  our  needs  and  have  helped  us  in  innumerable  ways. 
Miss  At  Lee,  of  the  drawing  department,  has  introduced  new  work 
in  construction  and  some  admirable  pottery  experiments.  We  pur- 
chased our  own  kiln  in  connection  with  this  work  and  have  been  quite 
successful  in  glazing  and  in  firing  the  clay  since  the  beginning  of  our 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

As  the  music  corps  could  not  spare  us  a  special  teacher  during  the 
past  year,  we  relied  upon  ourselves  in  that  respect,  receiving  aid  therein 
from  donated  pianos  and  purchased  Victrolas.  Folk  dances  and  songs 
were  much  emphasized. 

At  our  suggestion,  the  physical  training  department  supplied  a  teacher 
who,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  balancing,  the  plays  and  the  games, 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  children.  The  benefits 
secured  from  this  seem  to  justify  the  selection  at  some  future  time  of 
a  special  teacher  in  articulation  or  the  training  of  one  of  Uie  present 
corps  along  that  line. 

It  has  been  found  in  our  city  that  the  children  of  both  the  auxiliary 
classes  and  the  disciplinary  classes  are  very  much  interested  in  learning 
to  use  the  typewriter.  The  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 
brought  about  by  practice  on  these  machines  seems  to  have  a  direct 
eflFect  upon  the  mental  development  of  the  child,  while  in  the  ungraded 
classes  helpful  typewriting,  as  well  as  instruction  in  English,  has  re- 
sulted. A  visit  to  the  Gales  class,  taught  by  Mrs.  M.  N.  Bridges,  while 
a  typewriting  lesson  is  in  progress,  will  make  almost  any  one  enthusi- 
astic over  the  benefit  the  children  derive  from  this  work.  Dr.  William 
H.  Holmes,  in  his  book  "School  Organization  and  the  Individual  Child" 
says  "It  would  seem  as  if  Washington  had  discovered  a  valuable  means 
in  the  typewriter  for  training  special  children."  Mrs.  L.  F.  Adams 
has  special  charge  of  all  typewriting  in  special  class  centers,  visiting 
class  after  class  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction.  During  her 
visits  she  has,  in  addition  to  her  regular  duties,  collected  facts  concern- 
ing the  children,  special  cards  giving  weight,  height  and  physical  condi- 
tion, results  of  Binet  and  other  tests  and  arranged  the  same  in  card 
files  so  that  satistical  tables  relating  thereto  can  now  be  prepared  and 
letters  of  inquiry  answered  much  more  readily  than  in  former  years. 
In  fact  she  has  become  not  only  the  typewriter  teacher  but  the  sta- 
tistician of  the  special  classes. 

Mental  Training, 

Each  special  teacher  arranges  a  formal  program  each  semester,  but 
great  flexibility  is  necessarily  allowed  in  adjusting  the  day's  work  to 
the  individual  needs.  Two  important  principles  are  kept  in  mind  by 
each  teacher, 

1.  To  improve  the  defective  physical  body  so  the  mind  may  re- 
spond. 

2.  To  educate  the  mind  through  the  body. 
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Functional  and  structural  defects  are  improved  or  corrected  by  ex- 
ercise. Sensory  exercises  are  all*  important.  Occupations  are  devised 
to  develop  muscular  co-ordination.  We  have  found  typewriting  a  great 
help  in  teaching  concentration  and  in  developing  co-ordination  and 
power  of  attention.  Most  of  our  mental  training  is  objective.  Lesson 
periods  are  short*  and  so  planned  as  to  give  great  variety. 

Some  attempt  even  has  been  made  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
1)eauty  and  harmony  in  form,  color  and  arrangement. 

Through  concrete  application  the  number  sense  has  been  quickened 
except  with  a  few  children,  who  develop  no  number  concept  whatever 
after  careful  instruction. 

Reading  is  usually  correlated  with  some  pleasing  activity  or  some 
interesting  material  and  the  spelling  lesson  is  always  selected  from 
something  in  which  the  child  has  shown  special  interest. 

In  the  upper  classes,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  as  much  of  the  com- 
mon school  branches  as  they  can  master,  but  necessarily,  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  school  time  is  devoted  to  manual  work. 

Industrial  Training. 

Special  interest  centers  in  the  hand  work.  The  underlying  principle 
is  the  developing  of  the  child's  mind  through  his  bodily  activities.  In 
accordance  with  this  idea  all  arts  and  crafts  which  can  possibly  be  used 
have  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  through  industrial 
activities  the  best  possible  reactions.  Children  who^have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing anything  that  could  be  called  reasonably  satisfactory  in  their 
r^^ular  grade  work  have  been  made  extremely  happy  through  some 
special  class  product.  This  very  happiness  creates  new  interest  and  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  quickens  their  efforts.  Of  course  to  each  child 
has  to  be  given  the  work  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Only  when  the  work 
is  suitable  does  it  become  a  blessing  in  satisfying  their  longing  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  abundant  praise  for  good  results  is  never 
withheld. 

Woodwork,  paper  sloyd,  drawing,  typewriting,  modeling,  chair  can- 
ing, basketry  raffia  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing,  cooking  and  the 
weaving  of  rugs  and  carpets  may  be  found  in  all  our  school  centers. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  centers,  as  we  call  them,  will  undertake  some- 
thing different  from  the  others,  such  as  brass  work,  Venetian  iron  work, 
millinery,  net  or  hammock  making,  pottery,  etc.  This  depends  largely 
upon  the  class  of  the  children  that  the  teacher  may  receive  and  neces- 
sarily varies  from  year  to  year. 

In  some  of  the  lower  classes  the  simple  handwork  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  all  the  teacher  could  venture  upon  at  first. 

By  way  of  equipment  a  large  loom  has  been  secured  for  each  center 
and  additional  work  benches  purchased  where  needed.  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Pywell,  of  the  Manual  Training  department,  have  been  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  and  each  school  exhibited  with  pride  not  only  mission 
chairs,  tables,  desks  and  bookcases,  but  some  substantial  improvement 
or  repair  work  in  house  or  yard,  made  by  the  boys  themselves. 
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At  25  5th  St.,  S.  E.,  all  the  scenic  property  used  in  their  costume 
play,  "Sleeping  Beauty,"  was  made  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
costumes  and  the  programs  even.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  Miss  Greenwood  and  all  those  connected  with  this  S.  E.  center  for 
the  wonderfully  attractive  rendering  of  this  entertainment  at  the 
Eastern  High  School  Assembly  Hall  in  May  of  the  current  year. 

SENSE  TRAINING. 

The  senses  are  trained  to  some  extent,  during  the  regular  hours  of 
school  work  but  special  exercises  are  employed  from  time  to  time  to 
develop  the  various  sensory  mechanisms.  These  are  usually  simple 
adaptations  and  vary  according  to  local  needs. 

In  some  instances  visual  training  is  the  aim,  in  others  auditory, 
tactile  or  otherwise.  Sense  training  games  constitute  the  favorite 
method  for  definite  work. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Brief  reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  subject  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  It  is  of  paramount  importance,  affording  as  it  does  one 
of  the  best  fields  of  approach  to  the  child's  mind. 

In  the  special  child  it  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  development  of 
the  voluntary  muscular  system  and  its  nervous  control.  Nutrition,  too, 
is  a  closely  related  factor.  Folk  dances,  supervised  plays  and  balanc- 
ing games  are  systematically  employed. 

With  the  subnormal  children  simple  exercises  are  permited,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  fatigue,  as  these  children  easily  become  tired,  are 
sensitive  to  draughts  and  show  little  endurance.  Then,  too,  in  order 
to  correct  special  defects,  some  are  under  special  treatment  by  phy- 
sicians or  hospital  authorities. 

With  the  ungraded  pupils  more  active  gymnastics  and  more  energetic 
games  are  encouraged.  These  are  varied  with  outdoor  sports.  For 
the  older  children  apparatus  has  in  some  cases  been  purchased. 

A  spirit  of  comradeship  between  teacher  and  children  has  developed 
through  this  line  of  training  that  has  brought  about  good  results  in 
the  school  room. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

Gales. 

Started  as  an  experiment  in  1906,  with  Miss  Murphy,  of  N.  J.,  as 
teacher  in  charge  and  Miss  Taliaferro,  as  assistant.  The  school  occu- 
pied one  room,  with  about  15  pupils  of  various  types. 

Maintained  for  four  months  in  1907,  pending  permanent  establish- 
ment, with  Mrs.  G.  O.  Carr,  as  teacher. 

Permanently  organized,  under  definite  plan,  in  January,  1908,  with 
Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Bridges  as  principal  and  Miss  Laura  K.  Pollock 
as  assistant. 

In  January,  1914,  a  separate  room  was  given  to  the  assistant    Three 
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rooms  are  now  occupied,  one  for  industrial  work.  Wlicde  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  1913-1914,  56. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  work  was  similar  to  the  legular  graded 
course  but  since  then  typewriting,  carpentering,  chair-caning,  mat-mak- 
ing, with  some  basketry  and  gardening  have  been  introduced. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  moral  and  physical  well-being. 
Property  rights,  restitution,  truthfulness,  fair  play  and  kindliness  have 
been  insisted  on.  Homes  have  been  visited  and  in  most  cases  the 
parents  co-operate  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Children  have  been  taken 
to  hospitals  for  treatments,  eyes  examined  and  glasses  procured  through 
the  efforts  of  teachers,  teeth  cared  for,  help  given  in  dcnnestic  troubles 
and  in  some  cases  children  clothed  and  fed.  Each  boy  has  had  a 
shower  bath  weekly  during  the  past  two  years.  This  has  been  com- 
plete, from  head  to  foot,  and  in  some  cases  the  head  has  undergone 
special  treatment. 

Hands,  finger-nails,  ears,  necks  and  shoes  are  rigidly  inspected  and 
proper  care  insisted  on.  Each  boy  is  provided  with  a  tooth  brush  by 
the  school  authorities  and  this  is  used  daily  under  the  teachers'  in- 
structions. 

The  recesses  are  tmder  the  constant  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
all  participate  'in  organized  games,  such  as  baseball,  basket-ball,  foot- 
ball, volley-ball,  straddle  boy,  relays,  etc.,  unless  debarred  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

The  regular  physical  training  course  has  been  replaced  by  trapeze, 
ring  and  bar  work,  also  wrestling,  nmning  and  jumping,  two  boys  hav- 
ing received  silver  and  eleven  bronze  medals  out  of  twenty-five  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  School  Athletic  League  this  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  regular  grade  work  is  attained  as  far  as 
possible,  each  boy  being  placed  just  where  he  belongs  in  each  subject 
and  then  worked  as  fast  as  possible  to  his  grade. 

Best  of  all,  the  boys  love  their  school.  Rarely  ever  does  a  boy  want 
to  be  sent  back  to  his  grade  or  to  leave,  and  some  who  do  leave  beg 
to  come  back.  Many  obtain  good  positions,-  mostly  industrial,  and  the 
teachers  are  often  surprised  and  delighted  by  visits  from  old  time 
boys. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mrs.  Bridges,  Miss  Pollock 
and  others  co-operating  for  the  successful  management  of  this  school, 
when  one  reflects  that  only  ten  or  so  years  ago  all  such  pupils  were 
either  suspended  or  in  some  other  way  turned  loose  upon  the  streets 
with  no  education,  or,  at  the  best,  an  imperfect  one,  dissatisfied  with 
the  world's  treatment  and  embryo  criminals  at  heart. 

CURTIS  UNGRADED. 

Started  as  an  experiment  in  1906-07  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Slarrow,  with 
a  mixed  ungraded  and  atypical  class. 

Organized  in  1908  on  a  permanent  basis,  first  in  the  Hyde  and  later 
in  the  Curtis  School,  under  Miss  Mabel  A.  Robey  as  the  sole  teacher. 
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Twenty  pupils  were  enrolled  in  191 3- 14.  There  is  a  separate  room 
for  bench  work. 

Many  lines  of  work  have  been  excellent  but  the  school  has  given 
special  emphasis  to  useful  industrial  work  and  to  physical  training.  As 
a  child  study  investigator  Miss  Robey  has  been  called  upon  to  conduct 
examinations  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  juvenile  and  other  court 
cases. 

Most  of  the  children  of  this  school  are  eventually  returned  to  the 
grades,  unless  withdrawn  by  their  parents  when  the  age  of  limitation 
has  been  reached. 

Nearly  all  the  children  have  been  given  dental  treatment  and  glasses 
•were  procured  for  some  of  them. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  social  workers,  the  teacher  has 
at  times  been  able  to  assist  somewhat  in  improving  home  conditions 
where  needed. 

Both  special  schools  in  Georgetown  have  received  pupils  temporarily 
domiciled  in  the  Bruen  Home. 

MORSE  UNGRADED. 

When  first  organized  in  1908,  was  located  temporarily  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  private  house,  then  moved  into  another  rented  structure. 

Was  transferred  to  the  Morse  in  1911-12.  Miss  L.  A.  Bentley  has 
been  the  leading  teacher  since  the  school  was  established  but  the  as- 
sistant has  been  changed  frequently.  The  present  assistant  is  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Egberts,  whose  class  has  gradually,  without  so  planning,  become  a 
foreign  one.    Forty-eight  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1913-14. 

This  school  has  devoted  much  of  its  time  in  searching  for  the  real 
cause  behind  a  boy's  troubles  and,  if  possible,  working  for  its  correction, 
whether  this  trouble  was  in  the  boy  himself  or  in  his  home  environ- 
ment.   The  tone  of  the  school  is  parental. 

Its  main  feature  has  been  its  luncheon  department.  This  has  been 
maintained  for  five  years  without  cost  to  the  District.  Boys  market, 
set  table,  wash  dishes  and  care  for  the  dining-room.  They  learn  to 
eat  in  an  orderly,  decent  way,  improve  their  table  manners  and  develop 
sociability.  Consideration  for  others  is  brought  about  under  happy 
conditions. 

One  schcx)l  function  here  has  been  the  making  of  school  products  of 
commercial  value. 

The  Victrola,  donated  by  Dr.  Davidson,  has  been  used  daily  and  the 
teachers  have  devoted  their  efforts  towards  making  the  influence  of 
good  music  direct  and  lasting. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES.    ' 

Morse, 

This  school  was  established  in  March,  1908,  under  Mrs.  S.  P.  John- 
son. A  month  later  it  became  necessary  to  have  an  additional  teacher 
and  Miss  A.  E.  Sullivan  was  secured  from  the  Iowa  State  School.    For 
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a  while  a  third  class  of  merely  backward  children  was  maintained  suc- 
cessfully, chiefly  as  a  coaching  school,  but  the  congested  condition  of  a 
school  in  another  section  of  the  city  caused  the  closing  of  this  class 
and  the  transfer  of  the  teacher.  The  experiment  demonstrated  that  it 
was  possible  to  conduct  these  coaching  classes  successfully  whenever 
the  funds  warranted  their  establishment.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
several  of  these  higher  classes  may  yet  be  established,  either  in  the 
present  special  school  centers,  as  originally  planned  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  special  schools,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Superintendent  may  event- 
ually decide. 

At  present  the  older  children,  chiefly  foreigners,  Greeks,  Italians,. 
Russians,  Amenians  and  Syrians,  are  taught  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  The 
customary  curriculum  is  followed  along  all  lines,  but  especial  emphasis 
has  been  put  upon  the  Shaw  arithmetic  game,  as  described  by  the  Train- 
ing School  Bulletin.  This  game  has  been  the  source  of  unending  joy 
and  profit  to  this  particular  class.  Total  number  in  attendance  at 
various  times,  21. 

Miss  Sullivan's  problem  ,has  been  a  very  difficult  one,  as  many  chil- 
dren of  uncertain  classification  have  been  collected  in  her  room.  Her 
highly  commendable  work  has  been  so  varied  in  character  that  it  is. 
not  deemed  expedient  to  undertake  a  description  of  it  here,  biit  in 
lieu  thereof  I.  have  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a 
separate  detailed  report  respecting  this  room.  The  total  number  in  at- 
tendance  at  various  time,  28. 

Appended  herewith  is  a  list  of  the  material  Miss  Sullivan  found  it 
necessary  to  procure  in  teaching  number  alone. 

Material  for  objective  work : 

a.  For  illustrative  work  to  be  conducted  by  the  teacher:  A 
numeral  frame,  a  number  of  one  or  two  inch  cubes  (colored),, 
colored  sticks  and  a  variety  of  interesting  pictures. 

b.  For  busy  work  by  the  pupil:  Beads,  large  wooden  beads 
(colored),  also  glass  beads  for  stringing,  pasteboard  counters  or 
wooden  tablets,  toy  money,  boxes  of  number  combinations,  play- 
ing card  with  colored  figures. 

c.  For  drill  work :  Numeral  cards  with  picture  combinations,, 
also  cards  with  dots,  rubber  balls  for  bounding  and  counting,  large 
peg  boards,  arranging  pegs  in  groups,  stringing  beads  in  two  and 

'     threes. 

d.  With  picture  lessons  colored  chalk  played  an  important  part. 
These  lessons  Wer'e  given  on  board  and  paper.  Coloring  pictures 
came  next,  also  cutting  from  colored  paper  and  pasting  same. 

NO.  1322  MD.  AVE.,  N.  E. 

This  school  was  opened  in  excellent  quarters  in  October,  1909,  with 
Mrs.  Clara  V.  Mace  as  teacher. 
In  September,  1910,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an  additional  teacher 
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for  the  primary  children  and  Miss  R.  C.  Patterson,  a  fourth  grade 
teacher,  upon  agreeing  to  specialize  in  this  work,  was  transferred  to  this 
center. 

Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  here  along  both  mental  and 
manual  lines.  The  advance  in  some  of  the  children  after  a  year  of 
special  work  is  quite  noticeable.  Several  children  were  sent  to  hospitals 
for  minor  operations.  One  child  was  sent  away  as  a  hopeless  case 
and  two  little  girls  died  during  the  year.  Three  pupils  were  returned  to 
regular  grades  and  one  deaf  child  admitted  at  Gallaudet.  Some  of 
Mrs.  Mace's  boys  reached  the  legal  age  and  were  aided  in  securing 
employment. 

Seventeen  different  pupils  attended  the  advanced  class  at  various 
times  and  19  the  primary  class. 

NO.  25  5TI1  ST.,  s.  E. 

This  class  was  established  in  1907  in  the  Edmonds  School,  with  Miss 
Taliaferro  as  teacher.  In  the  fall  of  1908,  Miss  M.  M.  Greenwood 
was  transferred  from  a  fourth  grade  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Taliaferro. 

The  class  soon  outgrew  its  limited  quarters  at  the  Edmonds  and  in 
February,  1909,  was  moved  to  its  present  location.  Rooms  were  fitted 
up  for  class  rooms,,  for  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing  and  basketry. 
Handwork  began  to  take  an  important  place  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  1911  another  teacher,  Miss  M.  L.  Peabody,  was  appointed  and  as- 
signed to  the  advanced  work.  The  attendance  has  really  justified  the 
selection  of  a  third  teacher,  as  2^  different  children  were  at  times  en- 
rolled in  the  primary  class  and  18  in  the  advanced. 

The  same  lines  of  handwork  employed  in  other  schools  have  been 
followed  here  and  an  exhibition  of  products  has  been  held  yearly.  Due 
attention  has  been  given  to  mental  and  physical  training,  in  accordance 
with  individual  needs.  As  many  physical  defects  have  been  remedied 
as  possible.  As  the  result  of  the  teachers'  efforts  this  year  five  children 
were  fitted  with  glasses,  two  were  operated  upon  for  defective  hearing 
and  several  had  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  removed.  All  the  chil- 
dren whose  teeth  needed  attention  were  taken  by  the  teachers  to  free 
dental  clinics. 

Several  of  Miss  Peabody 's  class  were  returned  to  the  grades  and  one 
crippled  boy  was  given  extra  instruction.  Another  pupil  secured  em- 
ployment as  office  boy,  in  which  his  practice  on  the  typewriter  be- 
came of  practical  value  to  him. 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  school  play,  "Slcieping 
Beauty"  and  the  interest  it  aroused. 

810  6th  ST.,  s.  w. 

In  1908  one  special  class  was  established  for  advanced  pupils  in  the 
S.  J.  Bowen  School,  with  Mrs.  M.  G.  Slarrow  as  teacher  and  a  primary 
•one  in  the  Greenleaf,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Carr,  teacher.  These  were  removed 
m  September,  1909,  to  commodious  quarters  at  the  present  location. 
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During  the  present  year  Mrs.  Carr  has  been  on  leave,  her  place  being 
filled  first  by  Miss  Katharine  Morgan  and  later  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Coughlin.  The  attendance  for  the  current  year  has  been  i6  in  all  in 
the  advanced  class  and  17  in  the  primary  one. 

A  report  of  the  school  is  given  below  in  Mrs.  Slarrow's  own  words : 

"The  center  at  810  6th  St.,  S.  W.,  is  on  the  cottage  plan,  as  we  have 
a  whole  house  for  our  work.  From  the  minute  one  enters  our  com- 
fortable pleasant  reception  room  and  looks  into  the  children's  happy 
faces  until  he  leaves  the  building,  he  is  impressed  with  the  home 
atmosphere. 

We  have,  besides  the  two  class  rooms,  a  carpenter-shop,  a  sewing 
class,  rug-weaving  department  and  a  domestic  science  department, 
which,  with  our  doll  house,  gives  our  children  an  inspiration  and  an 
opportunity  to  learn  real  home  making. 

We  have  medical  inspection  and  an  eye-clinic,  which  is  important,  as 
so  much  backwardness  is  due  to  defective  eyesight.  To  cite  one  in- 
stance. In  November  of  a  certain  year,  Lester  E.,  a  boy  12  years  old, 
in  grade  3-A,  who  had  been  going  to  school  6  years,  came  to  my  school. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  learn  to  read  or  spell.  While  we  teach 
the  3  R's,  we  believe  that  manual  training  develops  mentally.  This 
boy's  eyes  were  crossed  dreadfully,  but  he  was  above  the  average  in 
his  hand  work  and  as  we  taught  him  basketry,  caning,  carpenter  shop 
work,  etc.,  his  mind  unfolded  and  he  proved  to  be  a  very  bright  boy, 
but  he  could  not  read  or  spell,  although  his  niunber  work  was  perfect. 
We  had  his  eyes  examined  and  fitted  him  with  glasses,  with  great 
results.  His  eyes  became  straightened  and  in  June  of  the  following 
year  he  was  ready  to  return  to  the  regular  schools,  4-B.  Each  semester 
thereafter  he  was  promoted,  until  last  October  he  went  to  work  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  is  doing  well. 

In  January,  1910,  we  started  the  experiment  of  serving  hot  lunches 
free  to  the  children,  as  we  discovered  they  were  often  without  sufficient 
or  nutritious  food.  Two  boys  gained  8  lbs.  in  the  first  six  weeks  and 
we  find  the  lunches  have  been  beneficial  in  many  ways.  Incidentally 
they  learn  quite  a  bit  about  table  manners.  In  hot  weather  we  have 
milk  to  drink,  shredded  wheat  and  fruit, — occasionally  milk  sherbet 
that  the  children  make  and  freeze. 

They  have  formed  the  habit  of  using  tooth  brushes  and  individual 
combs. 

We  have  a  fine  play  ground  and  equipment  and  a  lot  we  use  for 
v^etables  for  our  lunches — as  far  as  they  go. 

Our  children  come  to  us  because  they  are  backward,  incorrigible, 
foreign  speaking,  cripple  or  epileptic.  We  have  had  a  cripple  boy  with 
us  for  two  years  and  the  other  boys  are  thoughtful,  gentle,  kind  and 
unselfish  in  'their  attitude  towards  him. 

This  year,  in  September,  a  boy  came  to  us,  a  habitual  truant  and  in- 
corrigible. For  four  years  he  had  been  out  of  school  more  than  in. 
He  became  interested,  felt  he  was  better  understood  and  has  the  best 
record  for  attendance  in  the  school,  168^  days.     Although  he  was 
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14,  March  21st.,  and  could  have  left,  he  stayed  through  the  last  day. 
He  came  one  day  to  tell  me  he  was  sorry,  but  he  had  to  go  home  to 
take  his  mother  somewhere — s,  far  cry  from  truancy.  He  has  done 
good  school  work  and  excelled  in  basketry  and  carpenter  shop  work. 

Our  aim  is  to  fit  our  boys  to  be  self-supporting  under  direction  in 
the  world-expert  helpers,  and  several  boys  who  stayed  with  us  three  or 
four  years,  unpromising  to  begin  with,  secured  work  as  messengers 
upon  leaving  school  and  are  doing  well  now. 

This  year  the  boys  took  great  pleasure  in  making  mechanical  toys 
for  the  Children's  Hospital.  They  made  talking  cromo-ducks  that 
waggled  their  heads  and  tails,  and  also  fighting  parrots. 

We  believe  our  boys  are  better  able  to  face  the  world  and  are  more 
helpful  at  home  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  stayed  in  the  regu- 
lar schools. 

1407  33RD.  ST.,  N.  w. 

A  small  class  was  established  in  a  room  on  N  St.,  near  33rd.  St.,  N. 
W.,  in  1908,  which  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success  under  Misses 
Benson,  Krey  and  Logan  in  the  order  named.  Two  years  ago  the 
school  was  removed  to  a  home  of  its  own  at  1407  33rd.  St.,  N.  W. 

During  the  two  years  of  1912-13  and  1913-14,  with  Miss  Stewart  in 
charge  of  the  boys  and  Miss  Hood,  the  girls,  about  thirty-five  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  All  have  been  given  the  Binet  tests  and  anthropo- 
metric measurements.  The  Qiild  Study  Laboratory  of  Georgetown 
Hospital  is  co-operating  with  Miss  Stewart  in  helping  these  children. 
Among  these  children  we  have  found  imbeciles,  cretinoids,  Mongolian 
Cretinoids  and  moral  perverts. 

The  doctors  at  the  Hospital  have  treated  a  number  of  boys,  remov- 
ing tonsils  and  adenoids,  examined  and  treated  cases  of  hysteria,  de- 
mentia praecox,  chronic  catarrh,  lack  of  concentration,  negativism  and 
chronic  affections  of  vision  and  hearing. 

In  the  school  the  children  have  been  given  both  mental  and  physical 
training,  special  attention  being  given  to  industrial  art?,  such  as  house- 
keeping, cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  basketry,  carpentry,  metal  work, 
stenciling,  loom  weaving.  Pottery  has  been  given  some  emphasis  with 
both  beauty  and  utility  as  dominant  ideas.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  here  also  to  providing  hot  lunches  for  those  who  come  from  a 
distance. 

The  doctors  of  Georgtown  University  Hospital  are  interested  in  any 
movement  that  will  help  our  children  and  they  have  taken  especial 
pains  to  see  that  every  child  who  was  taken  to  the  Child  Study  Labora- 
tory was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  right  specialist.  * 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  other 
portions  of  the  District  are  pressing  for  the  establishment  of  additional 
classes,  some  of  one  type  and  some  of  another.  Tenley  undoubtedly 
needs  a  special  class  for  backward  children  and  this  year  the  Gales  Un- 
graded Class  was  so  full  that  pupils  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Morse  School 
from  the  extreme  northeastern  section  of  the  city.    The  enrollment  of 
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the  S.  E.  center  also  justifies  the  appointment  of  an  additional  teacher. 

But  even  more  important  than  these  items  is  the  need  for  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  services  of  the  women  caretakers  and  of  securing  for 
them  something  more  than  the  inadequate  compensation  they  now  re- 
ceive. Without  these  matrons,  sick  children  would  go  uncared  for^ 
epileptics  included,  and  hot  luncheons  for  anaemic  pupils  would  be- 
come an  impossibility. '  They  combine  in  one  person  caretaker,  foster- 
mother  and  industrial  teacher  to  all  the  sick,  weak,  unfortunate  and 
sometimes  unruly  children  who  enter  the  centers.  When  the  teachvir 
cannot  leave  her  charges,  there  is  always  the  matron  to  look  after 
the  stray  child,  and  more  than  this  she  teaches  the  children  knitting, 
crocheting  and  sewing  and  supervises  their  practice  on  the  typewriter. 

Most  emphatically  I  recommend,  if  there  is  any  possible  way  to  pro- 
cure it,  that  these  women,  be  given  a  living  wage,  even  if  they  have  to 
be  entered  on  the  rolls,  not  as  caretakers  but  as  matron-teachers,  or 
teachers  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  organic  act.  Please  provide 
for  them  in  future  estimates. 

I  enclose  with  this  report  printed  copies  of  some  of  the  forms  that 
we  use  in  the  Special  Schools.    We  do  not  employ  so  many  forms  as 
are  used  in  some  cities  but  find  the  few  we  have  to  be  very  useful. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Patterson^ 

Supervising  Principal 

In  charge  of  Special  Schools. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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Board  of  Education  of  tbe  District  of  eolumbia 


Test  of  Mental  Development 

OF 

Backward  and  Atypical  Children 


Date.. 


Name  of  pupil 

School  

Teacher  


INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  testing  should  begin  a  little  below  the  child's  apparent  level  and 
should  continue  until  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  going  further. 

Place  the  child  at  ease  and  encouraging  him  to  answer  freely,  but  give 
no  specific  help.  Praise  him  whenever  possible,  but  do  not  dwell  upon 
his  failures. 

Credit  him  with  the  age  level  at  which  he  passes  all  the  tests.  Add 
one  year  for  each  five  tests  passed  at  higher  levels. 


Per  Cent 

Hkight 

Weight 

Lung 
Capacity 

Grip 

Standing         Sitting 

L 

R 

100 

90 

1 

80 

70 

60          j                      1 

50          , 

! 

40 

1                                 1 

30 

i           '                     1 

20           1                       1                       1                       1 

( 

10 

1 

0 

1 

i 
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mec^ORO  BI^ABIK  FOR  RBYI8BD  BIBfBX  TB8T 

Hat Rorn Admitted Examiiicd Mental  Age 

III 

1  Points  to  Nose,  eyes,  mouth. 

2  Repeats  "It  rains.    I  am  hungry." 

3  Repeats  7  2. 

4  Sees  in  Picture  i.  4. 

2.  5. 

3.  6. 

5  Knows  name. 

IV 

1  Knows  sex,  boy  or  girl,    (girl  or  boy.) 

2  Recognizes  key,  knife,  penny. 

3  Repeats  748. 

4  G>ropares  lines  . 


1  Compares  3  and  12  grams.    6  and  15  grams. 

2  Copies  square.  (Draw  on  back  of  this  sheet) 

3  Repeats,  "His  name  is  John,    He  is  a  very  good  boy." 

4  Counts  four  pennies. 
5  "Patience." 

VI 

1  Morning  or  afternoon,     (afternoon  or  morning.) 

2  Defines  fork. 

table  horse 

chair  mama 

3  Puts  key  on  chair ;  shuts  door ;  brings  box. 

4  Shows    R.    Hand.    L.    Ear. 

5  Chooses  prettier  ?    i  &  2.    4  &  3.    5  &  6. 

VII 

1  Counts  13  pennies. 

2  Describes  Pictures.     (See  III  4). 

3  Sees  picture  lacks  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  arms. 

4  Copies  diamond,  (over). 

5  Recognizes  red,  blue,  green,  yellow.  (Time  6"). 

.    VIII 

1  Compares  (Time  20")*. 

Butterfly  Wood  Paper 

Fly  Glass  Cloth 

2  Counts  backward  20-1.     (Time  20"). 

3  Repeats  days.  M.  T.  W.  T.  F.  S.  S.    (Time  10"). 

4  Counts  stamps  111222.    (Time  10"). 

5  Repeats  4  7  3  9  S- 
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IX 

1  Makes  change  20c — ^4c. 

2  Definitions  (See  VI  2). 

3  Knows  date. 

4  Months.  J.  F.  M.  A.  M.  J.  J.  A.  S.  O.  N.  D-.   (Time  15")- 

5  Arrange  weights.  (2  correct)     (i  min.  each),    i  2. 


1  Money  ic.  5c.  loc.  25c.  50c.  $1.  $2.  $5.  $10. 

2  Draws  design  from  memory.     (Show  10  seconds). 

3  Repeats  854726.    274681.    941738. 

4  Comprehends.  (2nd  Series  time  20"). 

(ist  Series  time  20")  (3  out  of  5). 

(2  out  of  3> 

a.  (^tissed  train)  a.     (Late  to  school). 

b.  (Struck  by  playmate,  etc.)  b.     (Important  affair). 

c.  (Broken  something)  c.     (Forgive  easier). 

d.  (Asked  opinion). 

e.  (Actions  vs.  words). 

(Time  1'). 

5  Sentence :  Washington,  Money,  River. 


XI 

1  Sees  absurdity.    (3  out  of  5)     (Time  2'). 

a.  Unfortunate  painter.  d.     R.  R.  accident. 

b.  Three  brothers.  e.    Suicide. 

c.  Locked  in  room. 

2  Sentence:    Washington,  Money,  River.   (See  X  5). 

3  Gives  sixty  words  in  three  minutes.     (Record  on  back  of  this  sheet). 

4  Rhymes  (Time  1*  each)     (3  Rhymes  with  each  word). 

day  miU 

spring 

5  Puts  dissected  sentences  together.     (Time  i'  each) 

a.  •  b.  .  c 


XII. 

1  Repeats  2964375.    9285164.    1395847. 

2  Defines  Charity 

Justice 
Goodness 

3  Repeats,  "I  saw  in  the  street  a  pretty  little  dog.    He  had  curley  brown  hair^ 

short  legs  and  a  long  tail." 

4  Resists  suggestion   (Lines),     i.        2.        3.        4.        5.        6. 

5  Problems:  (a)  Hanging  from  limb,     (b)  Neighbor's  visitors. 
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oXV 

I    Interprets  picture. 

2  Changes  clock  hands.           6.20  —           2:56  — 

3   Code,    COME  QUICKLY. 

4   Opposites. 

I    good          3    quick              5    big                  7    white 

9    hapwr 

2   outside      4    tall                  6    kmd               8    BffA 

10  false 

a  ADULT 

1  Catting  paper. 

2  Reversed  triangle. 

3  Give^  differences  of  abstract  words. 

4  DifiFerences  between  president  of  a  republic  and  a  king. 

5  Gives  sense  of  a  selection  read. 

a  Printed  for  convenience  but  not  recommended. 
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To  the  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Special  Classes, 


..School  Building, 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


9ithltr  i&rlf00lB  nf  tlfr  itBtrtrt  of  (Unlitmlria 


..School  Building, 
,  191 


Please  note  that 


age ,  residing  at has 

this  day  entered  my  class  from  the year « grade, 

— School. 

Teacher. 
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To  the  Sopervisor  in  Charf  e  of  Special  Classes, 


..School  Building, 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


fitfaltr  i^rl^00l0  0f  %  itatrtrt  of  (Unlumbia 


School  Building, 

-- - »  191-- 


Please  note  that 


age ,  residing  at ^ has 

this  day  entered  my  class  from  the .year grade, 

Teacher. 


Report  of  Principal  of  J.  O.Wilson  Normal 

School 


Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  first  report  of  the  Normal 
School  under  the  new  name,  the  James  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School. 
From  the  many  items  of  importance  and  interest  descriptive  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  functions  of  the  school,  I  select  the  following : 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  IQ14. 

Whole  enrollment  of  Normal  Students: 

•  General  course — 

Junior  class 7i 

Senior  class 61 

Kindergarten  course — 

Junior  class  5 

Senior  class 10 

Domestic  Art i 

Total 148 

Number  of  graduates : 

General  course  54 

Kindergarten   course 10 

Domestic  Art i 

Total   : 65 

Number  at  close  of  year : 

General  course  65 

Kindergarten  course  5 

Total 70 

Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  critic  schools  in  different  buildings 737 

The  close  of  the  school  year,  1913-1914  finds  the  faculty  of  the 
Normal  School  looking  back  upon  the  busiest  but  most  satisfactory 
year  of  its  existence.  It  has  been  strenuous  on  account  of  the  labor 
that  always  comes  with  adaptation  to  new  environment  with  fresh 
problems,  but  it  has  been  full  of  satisfaction  because  of  the  beauty, 
convenience  and  adaptability  to  Normal  School  work  found  in  the 
new  building  during  the  first  year  of  its  occupancy. 

163 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Normal  School  has  two  distinct  departments  of  study,  the  gen- 
eral department  preparing  for  grade  teaching,  and  the  kindergarten 
course  preparing  for  that  line  of  work  in  the  public  schools,  each  stu- 
dent being  allowed  upon  entrance  to  select  the  course  which  seems  to 
her  most  desirable.  There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  extend  an  edu- 
cation acquired  in  the  McKinley  and  transform  it  into  teaching  power 
by  allowing  to  a  graduate  of  that  school  special  deviation  from  the 
general  course  of  the  Normal  School  in  favor  of  domestic  science  or 
domestic  art,  a  Normal  graduate  having  selected  such  modified  courses 
being  appointed  to  the  corps  of  special  teachers  without  examination 
as  are  the  graduates  of  regular  courses  to  the  grades  and  kindergarten. 
The  subjects  of  study  now  adopted  for  the  regular  course  are  as  follows : 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

Psycholog)'  Reading 

Principles  of  Education  Zoology 

Principles  of  Teaching  Physiology 

History  of  Education  Botany 

Child  Study  School  gardening 

English  Music 

History  Drawing 

Geography  Penmanship 

Arithmetic  Practice  teaching 


KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

Psychology  Zoology 

Mother  play  Physiology 

Kindergarten  Theory  Botany 

History  of  Education  School  gardeiiin;; 

Literature  Music 

Story    Telling  Drawing 

Reading  Practice  teaching 

The  peculiar  problem  in  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  a  Normal 
School  is  that  of  establishing  the  correct  relation  between  practice 
teaching  and  academic  work  and,  furthermore,  the  balance  in  the 
academic  work  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  contest  aspect  of  studies 
and,  on  the  other,  the  purely  professional  aspect.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  basis  of  all  teaching  is  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
mind  acquired  through  study  of  the  general  principles  of  psychology. 
Added  to  this  must  be  practical  courses  in  general  pedagogy,  history 
of  education,  and  special  methods  of  teaching.  These  subjects  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  curriculum  of  this  school  is  based. 

The  ideal  would  be  to  eliminate  entirely  from  a  Normal  School  all 
except  these  and  other  strictly  professional  subjects,  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  the  students  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  content  material. 
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But  when  we  consider  the  inunaturity  of  these  students,  coming  into 
our  school  directly  from  the  high  school,  such  is  quite  impracticable. 
Many  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach  they  have  viewed  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  14-year-old  child  in  the  grammar  school, 
such  important  subjects  as  physiology,  arithmetic,  geography.  United 
States  history,  and  nature  study  having  perhaps  been  omitted  from 
their  high  school  course.  Even  should  these  have  been  studied  in  the 
high  school,  such  subjects  have  quite  different  values  for  the  18-year- 
old  young  woman  with  her  added  maturity  and  experience.  The  stu- 
dent must,  therefore,  be  presented  literature  and  history  not  only  as 
to  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  for  their  cultural  value  in  the  teacher's 
life ;  geography  and  nature  study,  that  she  may  know,  both  for  cultural 
and  practical  reasons,  the  world  around  her ;  arithmetic,  that  she  may 
be  skilled  in  practical  processes  and  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
business  world  which  boys  will  enter;  drawing  and  music,  that  she 
may  appreciate  art  and  be  able  herself  to  execute  before  attempting 
to  teach  others ;  and  physiology  and  hygiene,  that  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  her  own  body  soimd  she  may  lead  children  into 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  health  and  strength.  Experience  shows  that 
even  such  conventional  formal  subjects  as  spelling,  punctuation,  capi- 
talization, and  correct  letter  writing  must  be  taught  in  the  Normal 
school. 

A  skillful  Normal  teacher  keeps  always  in  mind  the  problems  of 
maintaining  the  exact  balance  between  the  two  aspects  of  subject 
matter  and  is  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  solve  it.  She  tries  to  teach 
professional  methods  along  with  content,  and  content  along  with 
method,  skillfully  blending  the  two  whenever  possible,  but  without  los- 
ing sight  of  either.  Two  years  is  so  short  a  course,  however,  that  much 
of  value  must  be  omitted,  with  hopes  that  the  teacher  will  add  to  her 
educational  equipment  through  post  graduate  study.  Normal  school 
work  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  those  engaged  in  it  until  the  regular 
course  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  practice  work  and  academic 
study  is  being  worked  out  by  giving  each  student  during  the  senior 
year  eighteen  weeks  of  practice  teaching  divided  into  three  periods, 
with  academic  class-room  work  between.  During  their  terms  of  prac- 
tice the  students,  two  in  each  room,  have  the  practical  management  of 
their  schools  all  day  and  teach  all  the  subjects  of  the  grades  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  Nothing  less  than  this  full  practice  makes  a  well 
trained  teacher,  ready  with  power  and  skill  to  do  the  work  of  our 
city  schools.  In  addition  to  the  low  grade  schools  for  thorough,  ex- 
tensive practice,  there  should  be  added  to  the  Normal  school  at  least 
one  of  each  of  the  higher  grades.  Students  should  not  be  given  as 
much  responsibility  in  these  high  grade  schools  as  they  are  now  given 
in  the  lower  grades,  but  should  observe  and  analyze  model  lessons,  and 
teach  single  lessons  and  series  of  lessons.  A  much  broader  view  of 
education  would  be  gained  by  the  addition  of  such  schools. 

For  admission  to  the  Normal  school  the  candidate  having  completed 
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a  four  years'  course  in  a  Washington  high  school,  and  having  passed  a 
physical  examination  held  by  the  board  of  medical  inspectors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  eligible.  No  other  mental  or  moral  qualifica- 
tion beyond  that  indicated  by  the  high  school  diploma  is  required  for 
entrance,  and  there  is  at  present  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents given  free  by  the  District  the  professional  training  of  teacher. 
Graduates  of  other  recognized  high  schools  and  of  private  schools 
giving  courses  equal  to  those  of  such  public  schools,  are  admitted  by 
special  examination.  Up  to  the  present  time  admissions  have  been  al- 
lowed only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester,  the  number  of  candi- 
dates from  the  high  school,  February  first,  having  been  too  small  to 
form  a  mid-year  class  of  warrantable  size.  Now  that  the  mid-year 
promotions  have  been  so  long  established  all  along  the  line,  it  may 
be  wise  to  open  also  the  doors  of  the  Normal  school  for  entrance  in 
February,  instead  of  forcing  worthy  students  to  wait  a  half  a  year  or 
choose  some  occupation  other  than  teaching.  There  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  present  courses  but  this  could  be  met  without 
additions  to  the  faculty  and  the  change  would  probably  bring  about 
as  great  a  gain  in  the  school  organization  as  to  most  new  ventures  that 
work  for  justice  to  the  individual. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  DUE  TO  FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS. 

While  the  studies  enumerated  in  this  year's  report  are  the  same  in 
name  as  those  of  previous  years  they  are  greatly  enriched  in  scope  and 
content  by  the  privileges  granted  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  new 
environment.  Developments  are  more  plainly  seen  in  certain  subjects 
than  in  some  others. 

Dramatics,  perhaps,  leads  in  showing  itself  a  truly  educational  study 
now  that  self  expression  through  expressing  the  thoughts,  actions  and 
emotions  of  others,  real  or  imaginary,  is  made  possible  and  easy  in  an 
assembly  hall  in  the  center  of  the  school  building  with  a  stage  always 
ready  for  use.  Many  reading  and  dramatization  lessons  are  worked 
out  on  the  stage  to  the  delight  of  the  young  actors  and  the  school  was,  * 
therefore,  ready,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  to  entertain  without  false 
effort  and  training  its  many  friends  in  a  series  of  plays,  songs  and 
games,  the  costuming  of  the  little  folks  being  the  one  element  added 
to  the  regular  lesson  giving.  This  entertainment  netted  a  generous  sum 
for  playgrounds  and  other  school  activities. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  the  course  in  nature 
study  has  been  capable  of  extension  so  as  to  include  the  making  of  a 
Normal  School  garden  by  student-teachers  and  children,  a  lot  of  land, 
122  feet  by  87  feet,  fenced  in  on  three  sides  and  separated  on  the  fourth 
side  from  the  playground  by  an  attractive  pergola  soon  to  be  shaded 
with  growing  vines,  has  this  year  been  ploughed,  fertilized  and  made 
into  plots  and  borders  for  planting.  Each  child  in  the  critic  school  and 
each  Normal  student  has  had  a  share  in  cultivating,  and, /although  great 
crops  are  not  to  be  anticipated  from  soil  naturally  poor,  and  heretofore 
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unworked,  the  produce  carried  home  by  the  young  farmers  has  already 
been  a  soiu^ce  of  great  satisfaction  to  them  and  their  friends. 

Music  has  in  its  new  environment  won  high  respect  as  a  subject  edu- 
cational and  inspirational.  A  large  rooqi  for  the  music  teachers,  well 
equipped  with  piano,  books  and  comfortable  chairs  gives  to  this  sub- 
ject deserved  dignity. 

The  gymnasium  affords  opportimity  for  team  work  by  the  children 
and  for  systematic  physical  development  of  Normal  students.  The  use 
of  this  room  twice  a  week  by  classes  of  children  under  the  direction 
of  the  Parents*  League  of  Columbia  Heights  was  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit. 

LIBRARY  AND  BOOKS. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has  located  in  its  building  the 
Teachers'  Library  under  the  charge  of  a  cultured  librarian  who  (eels 
that  one  of  the  highest  opportuniites  for  helpfulness  is  that  of  guiding 
Normal  students  in  research  work  and  general  reading.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  District  should  do  more  for  its  teachers  in  training, 
some  of  the  best  of  whom  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  remain 
in  school  the  additional  years  necessary  for  a  professional  education. 
Providing  them  with  free  text-books  and  with  supplementary  books 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  a  class  of  sixty  engaged  upon  any  kind  of 
reference  work  books  enough  to  form  the  research  habit  without  the 
strain  of  using  the  one  or  two  books  in  the  building  or  of  frequently 
going  long  distances  to  libraries  for  consultation  of  authorities,  would 
not  be  too  generous  an  expenditure  of  money. 

THE  LUNCHROOM. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Miss  Emma  Jacobs,  Director  of 
Domestic  Science  in  the  public  schools,  the  Normal  School  lunch  room 
has  provided  nourishing  and  appetizing  lunches  for  teachers.  Normal 
students  and  school  children.  This  department  has  been  so  well 
managed  that  it  has  been  self  supporting  but  with  prices  somewhat 
higher  than  in  schools  of  larger  enrollment  and  with  constant  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  management  lest  the  room  need  to  be  closed  on  account 
of  financial  failure.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  general  system 
of  city  lunch  rooms  for  the  schools  under  centralized  management 
buying  at  wholesale,  fixing  standard  prices  and  having  a  system  by 
which  a  school  of  small  enrollment  should  have  no  fear  of  failure 
while  a  school  of  large  enrollment  was  studying  as  to  how  its  proceeds 
should  be  spent. 

THE    NORMAL   CAMP. 

The  love  of  the  outdoors  fostered  in  the  school  by  nature  study 
lessons  indoors  and  trips  out  of  doors  led  the  class  of  1912  to  subscribe, 
and,  along  with  the  faculty  of  the  school,  to  earn  money  for  building  ^ 
on  the  river  bank  near  Glen  Edio  a  little  bungalow  as  the  centre  for  * 
nature  study  excursions  and  parties  for  out  door  recreation.    An  as- 
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sociation  was  formed  consisting  df  members  of  the  class  subscribing 
and  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  and  has  derived  much  pleasure 
and  profit  from  the  venture. 

THE   ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION.* 

The  class  of  1910  was  also  instrumental  in  attaching  to  the  Normal 
school  an  organization  of  great  value,  in  spirit  and  practical  helpful- 
ness. This  class  organized  upon  graduation,  an  active  alumni  associa- 
tion consisting  of  its  own  class  members  and  all  other  graduates  wishing 
to  join.  The  object  of  the  association  was  to  help  the  Normal  school 
and  to  keep  together  in  fraternal  interest  the  graduating  classes  after 
their  completion  of  the  school  course.  This  association  has  held 
monthly  meetings  of  an  educational  and  social  nature  through  each 
winter  and  has  shown  its  practical  helpfulness  by  raising  money  through 
giving  plays  and  in  donating  books  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  school. 
During  the  four  years  of  its  existence  it  has  earned  four  hundred 
dollars  for  its  alma  mater. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  having  but  few  changes  in  its 
able  faculty  but  we  record  with  regret  the  resignations  of  Miss  Jessie 
D.  Fant,  teacher  of  history  and  Miss  Frances  L.  Hungerford,  drawing 
instructor. 

Thanking  you  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  your  courtesy  and 
consideration,  I  am      • 

Very  respectively, 

A.  M.  Coding, 

Principal. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  Principal  of  Central  High  School 


I.   THE   NEW    CENTRAL   HIGH    SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Sir: — The  year  has  seen  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans  for  a  new 
Central  High  School  building.  The  item  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  signed  March  4,  191 3,  providing  "toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Central  High  Schoool  *  *  *  and  toward  the  grad- 
ing and  other  work  necessary  to  prepare  the  site,  the  grading  of  an 
athletic  field,  the  construction  of  retaining  walls,  and  the  construction 
of  an  athletic  stadium,  and  the  total  cost  of  said  work  shall  not  exceed 
$1,200,000.00  under  contracts  which  are  hereby  authorized  therefor, 
$300,000.00,"  was  supposed  by  the  friends  of  the  project  to  definitely 
settle  the  matter.  Much  to  our  surprise,  however,  just  as  bids  for  the 
letting  of  the  contract  were  about  to  be  opened  and  after  an  additional 
$450,000.00  had  been  authorized  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  advise  Congress  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  appropriation, — raising  the  question  whether 
two  buildings,  one  to  cost  $450,000.00  for  East  Washington  and  another 
to  cost  $750,000.00  for  Central  Washington  were  not  preferable  to  one 
large  building.  The  Commissioners  recommended  the  division  of  the 
appropriation  and  Senator  Lane  introduced  a  bill  in  harmony  with  that 
recommendation. 

With  a  unanimity  which  was  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
Central  High  School,  the  four  Washington  newspapers,  citizen  asso- 
ciations, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  opposed 
any  interference  with  the  appropriation  which  already  had  been  made, 
so  that  when  the  matter  came  before  the  Senate,  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  the  bill  had  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  item  exactly  as 
it  had  come  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Commissioners  early  in 
March  awarded  the  contract  for  the  excavating  to  George  Hyman  of 
this  city  and  the  contract  for  the  building  to  William  Dall  and  Son,  of 
Qeveland,  Ohio.    Ground  was  broken  March  19,  1914. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  progress  without  serious  interruption 
and  that  the  Central  High  School  may  take  possession  of  its  new  build- 
ing not  later  than  September,  19 16. 

II.  DEPARTMENTAL  WORK. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  m^ore  fully  informed  of  particular  con- 
ditions in  the  various  departments  of  work  in  the  Central  High  School, 
I  beg  to  quote  from  the  reports  which  have  been  given  me  by  the 
teachers  in  charge. 

169 
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ENGLISH. 

Miss  Simons  reports  as  follows  on  the  work  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  this  chool. 

"The  English   work  in  the  school  is   in  the  hands  of  capable,  progressive 

teachers,  who  are  devoted  to  their  work  in  itself  yet  who  realize  the  rights 

and  privileges  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  who,  above  all,  appreciate 

the  fact  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  the  education  of  the  pupil  not  the 

mere  exposition  of  the  subject.     The  ideal  co-operation  exists  here  between 

the   head    of   the    department    and    the    teachers    of    English, — a    co-operation 

whiich   is   ready  to  take   but   is   also   eager  to   give.     The   work   planned    for 

this    year    has    been    successfully    consummated    and    the    achievement    is    as 

high  as  in  the  past. 

"I  wish  to  speak  separately  of  three  features  of  the  course. 

"i.  Newcomer  and  Andrew's  Twelve  Centuries  of  Poetry  and  Prose.     The 

introduction  of  this  book  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  to  be  used   in 

connection  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  has  proved 

a    distinct   advantage   to   the   course.    The    study   of    literary   history, — 

the  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  great  writers, — is  in  itself  *dry  as  dust* 

to  the  average  high  school  pupil  unless  it  is  enlivened  by  giving  him 

the  chance  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  great  men  through  their 

works.     The  illustrative  readings  in  the   "Twelve   Centuries"   offer  just 

this    opportunity.      By    this    means    the    course    is    vivified    and    madfe 

interesting.      It    is    the    unanimous    opinion    of    the    teachers    that    the 

introduction  of  this  text  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"2.  Reading   from   American   Literature.     The   reading  course   in   American 

literature,    scheduled    for    the    fourth    semester    has    now    been    running 

two  years.     From  the  first,  this  has  been  declared  a   course  of  much 

interest  and  profit.    Not  only  in  this;  school  but  in  other  high  schools  as 

well  pupils  have  chosen  this  as  the  most  enjoyable  unit  of  work  in  the 

English  course.     I  consider  study  of  the  kind  required  in  this  semester 

as  valuable  as  any  prescribed  in  the  curriculum. 

"3.0ral  English.     Definite  training  in  oral  English   was  introduced   in   the 

third  semester  this  year   and   continued   through   the    fourth.     In   each 

of  these  cases,  Mrs.  Walton,  director  of  physical  culture  in  the  school, 

gave   a   lesson   every   other   week   in   articulation,   enunciation,   and   the 

art  of  speech.     While  we  both  feel  that  such  lessons,  to  be  of  greatest 

good,  should  begin  with  the  first  semester  and  be  carried  through  two 

or  three  years   of  the  course,   there  is   no  doubt  that  the  pupils   who 

came  under  Mrs.  Walton's  influence  gained  much  power  in  the  proper 

use   of   voice. 

"For  the  coming  year  I  have  the  following  suggestions  to  offer. 

1.  That  the  English  course  be  separated   into   two  parts.   Composition   and 

Literature,  and  that  each  be  taught  as  a  subject  in  itself. 

2.  That   Mrs.   Walton's  work   in   training  the   speaking  voice   be   continued 

but  that  it  shall  begin  in  the  first  semester  instead  of  in  the  third  as 
was  the  case  this  year. 

3.  That    there    be    definite    co-operation    between    the    music     department 

and  the  English  department    (i)    in   the  matter  of  voice  training,  and 
(2)  in  teaching  appreciation,  by  having  as  many  as  possible  of  the  poems 
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and  songs  that  occur  in  the  course  in  literature  studied  in  relation 
to  their  m&sical  setting,  as  well  as  by  the  usual  method. 

"4.  That  a  closer  correlation  between  English  and  all  other  subjects  in  the 
school  curriculum  be  established  (i)  by  means  of  correction  by  the 
English  teacher  of  reports  and  papers  prepared  for  other  classes  and 
(2)  by  the  constant  censorship  of  the  pupil's  use  of  his  mother  tongue 
both  in  speaking  and  in  writing  in  class  and  out  of  class,  as  long 
as  he  is  in  school,  by  every  teacher  in  the  faculty.  In  this  way  only 
will  the  pupils  come  to  realize  the  market  value  of  correct  English 
and  in  this  way  only  may  iwe  hope  to  develop  in  the  pupil  an 
'English  conscience'. 

"5-  That  elective  courses  in  Journalism,  and  the  Short  Story,  be  introduced 
in  the  fourth  year  English  course.* 

I  have  already  worked  out  with  Miss  Simons  plans  for  putting  into 
operation  the  suggestions  which  she  recommends. 

LATIN. 

The  effort  of  the  Latin  department  to  present  that  subject  in  a  way 
that  will  interest  pupils  without  losing  the  cultural  and  disciplinary 
value  of  the  study  is  explained  by  Dr.  Dales.  This  problem,  I  do  not 
need  to  say,  is  one  which  <:onfronts  Latin  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  Dr.  Dales  says  in  part  in  his  report : 
'The  work  in  the  Latin  department  during  the  present  year  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  teachers  are  well  equipped  for  teaching  Latin  and  furthermore 
are  efficient  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  Such  instructors  are  not  likely  to 
fail  in  thoroughness.  If  they  fall  short  in  any  respect  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  matter  of  awakening  a  real  live  interest  in  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  There  is  particular  danger  of  this  in  a  study  such  as 
Latin  which  requires  so  much  exactness  and  attention  to  details.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  such  interest  can  be  awakened  in  the  pupil,  the  rest  is 
easy.  How,  then,  are  we  to  secure  the  necessary  exact  training  (which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with),  and  yet  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  pupil's 
interest  in  the  subject,  so  that  he  will  not  *hate  Latin'  and  drop  it  at 
the  first  opportunity?  The  idea  that  Latin  can  be  taught  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  is  an  idle  dream.  Yet  grammar  rules 
are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  Much  can  be  done,  however,  in  systematiz- 
ing grammar  study  and  showing  its  vital  connection  with  the  art  of 
translation.  An  end  should  be  made  of  the  aimless  and  idle  questions 
on  every  word  of  the  sentence  which  one  sometimes  hears — due  to  lack 
of  preparation  or  even  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  benefits  no 
one  and  eflfecually  deadens  or  extinguishes  the  pupil's  interest.  It  is  to- 
ward the  awakening  of  interest  that  our  efforts  are  now  being  directed. 
"During  the  present  year  our  teachers  have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  Latin  Exhibit  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  lent  to  us  for  a  few  days. 
The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is  to  show  young  pupils  and  the  public  the 
'practical*  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  This 
idea  is  developed  with  great  ingenuity  and  wealth  of  material.  Our 
Latin  department  had  already  purchased  the  cards  and  the-  directions 
for  preparing  such  an  exhibit,  and  we  hope  during  the  next  year  to  pre- 
pare an  exhibit  of  our  own  which  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
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*The  changes  in  the  Latin  course  proposed  in  my  last  report  have  the  same 
object  in  view,  i.  e.  the  awakening  and  sustaining  of  the  pupil's  interest 
in  the  subject. 

"One  of  these  changes  affecting  the  second  year  Latin  work  has  now  had  a 
.year's  trial  and  has  justified  itself  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  of  the 
teachers.  According  to  the  new  plan,  instead  of  reading  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  during  the  entire  year  we  devote  the  first  semester  to  easy  Latin  read- 
ings from  Roman  history  and  Lives  of  Illustrious  Greeks  by  Cornelius 
Nepos.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  selections  from  both  the  Gallic 
War  and  the  Civil  War  of  Caesar.  This  arrangement  gives  a  pleasing^ 
variety  to  the  work  and  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  events  and 
characters  of  great  important  in  the  world's  history.  Surely  this  is  better 
for  the  pupil  than  to  devote  the  entire  year  to  the  relatively  unimportant 
campaigns  of  the  Gallic*  War.  The  second  year  Latin  is  thus  correlated 
with  the  ancient  history  work  of  the  first  year.  Furthermore  in  the  opinion 
of  most  teachers,  the  Nepos  is  easier  as  well  as  more  interest- 
ing reading  than  the  Caesar.  It  is  hoped  that  thus  fewer  pupils  will  wish 
to  drop  Latin  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  that  even  those  who  do 
drop  it  will  carry  away  more  knowledge  of  cultural  value. 

"It  is  also  hoped  (for  much  the  same  reason)  that  my  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  fourth  year  work  will  be  approved.  According  to  this 
plan,  selections  from  the  "Metamorphoses"  of  Ovid  equivalent  to  at  least 
one  book  of  the  Aeneid  will  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  followed 
by  five  books  of  the  Aeneid.  The  advantages  have  been  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  last  year.  They  are  in  brief  as  follows: — (i)  the  Ovid 
is  more  easily  read  than  the  Aeneid  and  is  .therefore  a  better  introduc- 
tion to  Latin  poetry;  (2)  it  gives  in  pleasing  form  a  valuable  resume  of 
classic  mythology  which  has  great  cultural  value  because  of  the  important 
part  which  these  tales  play  in  the  allusions  of  the  great  writers  of  our 
English  literature. 

"The  third  change  recommended  is  the  substitution  of  a  more  attractive  book 
in  beginning  Latin.  The  advantages  of  the  text  desired  have  been  fully 
set  forth  in  my  previous  reports  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  the  book 
will  be  authorized. 

"I  believe  that  the  foregoing  changes  will  infuse  new  life  and  interest  into 
our  Latin  work." 

MATHEMATICS. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  modifications  in  the  mathematical  work  of  the 
grades  will  make  necessary  a  reorganization  of  our  high  school  course. 
In  the  following  extract  from  his  report,  Mr.  English  makes  clear  this 
point. 
"It  will  be  necessary  to  begin  very  soon  the  consideration  of  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  mathematical  work  because  of  the  dropping  of  formal  al- 
gebra from  the  eighth  grade  course.     I  believe  too  that  the  arithmetic 
course  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  revised  somewhat  during^  the 
year.    It  will  be  advisable  if  not  mandatory  to  know  what  this  course  is 
before  a  proper  course  in  high  school  mathematics  can  be  planned  in 
its  essentials. 
"There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  preparing  the  entering  class 
thoroughly  in  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  in  accuracy,  in  rapidity,   in 
clearness  of  thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.    Algebra  should  be 
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a  very  simple  matter  for  first  year  pupils  if  built  upon  a  sound  founda- 
tion of  so-called  arithmetical  principles,  which  are  simply  mathematical 
principles  permanent  through  all  branches  of  mathematics. 
"A  thorough  drill  in  oral  or  'mental*  or  'intellectual'  arithmetic  would  do  much 
towards  helping  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools  to  prepare  for  his 
first  year  in  the  high  school." 

CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Mr.  Lampson  who  teaches  these  subjects  reports  in  part : 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  in  civics,  the  two  classes  studied  American 
and  European  cities.  Special  reports  were  given  upon  municipal  problems. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  in  political  economy  the  two  classes  were 
resolved  into  a  Congress,  one  class  taking  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  other  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Bills  were  introduced 
into  both  houses  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Single  Tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Prepared  debates  on  both  sides  were  delivered  by 
each  member  of  the  two  classes.  I  believe  that  the  above  method  gives 
students  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  taxation  than  could  be 
gained  in  any  other  way.  The  interest  was  sustained  to  the  very  last 
recitation. 

"A  feature  in  the  work  in  civics  and  economics  has  been  the  emphasis  given 
to  the  'Ideal  Citizen  Prize  Essay'  contest.  I^st  year  eighteen  essays  were 
submitted  by  pupils  of  the  two  classes  and  this  year  fourteen  were 
submitted.  The  winner  of  last  year's  contest  was  Miss  Bradford  who 
graduates  this  June.  This  year,  first  and  second  places  were  won  by 
members  of  the  civics  class.  Mr.  Paul  Gilbert  was  given  first  place,  Miss 
Biehl  and  Mr.  Johnson  tied  for  second  place." 

BIOLOGY. 

Mr.  Doolittle  makes  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  biological 
department 
"There  has  increased  and  become  more  crucial  than  ever,  one  weakness  in  the 
science  work  in  biology,  common,  perhaps,  with  other  subjects  where 
written  work  of  the  class  is  uniform  in  character  and  is  done  as  home 
work.  Practically  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  work  is  done  individually 
and  independently.  A  single  period  of  the  usual  length  does  not  permit 
of  making  both  observation  and  record  of  adequate  amount  and  care. 
To  make  observations  mainly  and  to  make  record  from  memory  and  par- 
tial notes  is  not  scientific,  and  leads  to  records  made  by  methods  faulty 
in  every  particular,  and  untrustworthy  as  to  fact.  One  solution  is  to  have 
periods  of  more  adequate  length.  Another  is  to  have  double  laboratory 
periods  on  possibly  two  days  of  the  week  and  single  periods  on  three  days 
for  discussion  and  criticism  of  work  performed.  It  is  recognized  that  such 
a  suggestion  ramifies  rather  widely.  It  may  involve:  (i)  the  school  pro- 
gram; (2)  heavy  teachers'  programs;  (3)  all  the  sciences  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  courses,  and  (4)  making  science  apparently  more  arduous 
than  other  subjects  by  requiring  scheduled  periods  for  what  otherwise 
might  be  done  at  leisure.  Your  teachers  in  biology  believe  that  such  a 
method  would  lead  to  more  valuable  educational  results,  provided  too 
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many  were  not  dissuaded  from  electing  the  scientific  courses  by  reason 
of  the  extra  time  scheduled.  We  hope  that  the  diverse  ways  in  which 
this  problem  is  being  attacked  and  the  results  accruing  from  the  different 
number  of  periods  per  week  scheduled  in  the  several  schools,  may  be 
carefully  compared  and  reported  upon. 
"Your  teachers  are  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a  suitable  text-book  in  botany. 
Several  reading  texts  have  recently  appeared,  some  of  high  order,  but  none 
adapted  for  laboratory  work.  No  important  modification  in  the  work  in 
botany,  although  much  to  be  desired,  seems  possible  under  present  con- 
ditions." 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  considering  the  advisability  of  substituting 
a  course  fn  general  science  for  our  elementary  work  in  physical  geogra- 
phy, it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  what  Miss 
Shackelford  is  doing  in  the  latter  subject.    She  reports  as  follows : 
"The  work  of  the  department  has  been  carried  on  as  during  last  year,  with 
Salisbury's  Elementary  Physiography  as  a  basis  for  study,  and  Tarr,  Davis, 
and  Dryer  used  for  reference.  Frequent  reference  has  also  been  made  to 
the  Arey,  Bryant,  and  Clendenin  book  used  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York. 
"More   laboratory  work   has  been   done   this  year  than   last,   owing  to   my 
greater  familiarity  with  such  work  through  experience  gained  last  year. 
A  number  of  the  experiments  were  performed  by  individual  pupils,  but  the 
majority  by  the  teacher  with  pupils  assisting. 
"The  work  has  constantly  been  supplemented  by  lantern  slides,  pictures,  news- 
paper clippings,  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  the   subject  in  hand. 
There  were  two  field  trips  for  each  first  semester  class  last  autumn,  one 
to  study  Trom  Rock  to  S<3il,'  and  the  other  to  study  the  results  of  stream 
action ;  also  two  trips  to  the  Museum  to  study  cave  formations,  and  glacial 
and  volcanic  effects,  and  to  inspect  the  splendid  mineral  collection  in  con- 
nection with  our  study  of  minerals.    The  class  which  entered  in  February 
had  but  one  field  trip  and  two  Museum  trips  to  cover  the  same  ground, 
the  weather  having  interferred  several  times. 
"In  connection  with  the  second  semester  work  a  trip  was  made  to  the  Naval 
Observatory  to  see  the  planets  and  the  moon  through  the  large  telescope, 
and  two  trips  to  the  Weather  Bureau  to  study  in  acual  operation  the  in- 
struments used  in  weather  predicting  and  to  see  how  weather  maps  are 
made.    On  every  trip  except  that  to  the  Weather  Bureau  a  hektographed 
outline  was  provided  each  pupil  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  important 
points  to  be  noted,  and  a  short  written  account  of  the  trip  was  required  of 
him.    A  number  of  pupils  living  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  country  reported 
upon  conditions  near  their  homes  similar  to  those  being  studied  in  the 
class,  and  many  pupils  made  voluntary  trips  to  the  Fish  Commission  when 
wc  were  studying  about  the  life'  of  the  ocean. 
"In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  labor,  especially  in  second  semester  work.     The 
work  of  the  first  term  has  both  years  carried  interest  with  it  to  the  end, 
and  pupils  in  second  semester  work  often  refer  regretfully  to  their  first 
semester  work,  wishing  they  could  take  it  again. 
'T'he  part  of  the  second  semester  work  relating  to  the   ocean,  to  weather 
maps,  and  especially  to  the  instruments  used  in  weather  predicting  held 
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the  interest  of  the  ()upils,  but  the  larger  part— diat  dcalmg  with  the 
effects  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  especially  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  proved  difficult  in  the  extreme.  I  think  one  grave  mistake  that  I 
made  was  in  thrusting  the  question  'why'  at  them  too  modi.  The  majority 
of  the  pupils  are  not  capable  of  seeing  the  'why'  back  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  studied  in  the  second  semester  work, — for  instance,  why  a  de- 
gree of  latitude  is  longer  at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator. — ^why  should 
Ferrell's  law  be  true, — ^why  do  tides  form  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth 
at  the  same  time  when  the  moon  is  pulling  on  one  side.  It  also  takes  a 
very  clear  imagination  to  picture  the  changing  relations  between  daylight 
and  darkness  from  season  to  season  in  different  latitudes.  Many  of  these 
things  depend  upon  laws  of  physicS^  to  give  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  phenomena  without  using  these  laws.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
many  similar  problems  encountered  in  the  second  semester  work.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  none  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  understand  the  above. 
In  every  class  there  are  a  few  who  really  understand  and  prov^  by  their 
explanations  that  they  do,  but  the  great  majority  do  not 

*'I  realize  that  the  trouble  may  lie  in  the  teaching,  but  I  believe  also  that 
a  large  part  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  is  almost  entirely  thought 
work  and  is  difficult  to  illustrate.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  it  will  be  best  an- 
other year  to  spare  the  pupils  some  of  the  'whys'  I  have  insisted  upon  in 
the  past,  and  to  introduce  in  the  course  something  that  will  demand  in- 
terest because  of  its  practical  nature.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  say  .just 
what  this  should  be,  but  I  hope  before  the  summer  is  over  to  have  a  defi- 
nite plan  ready  for  trial  when  the  work  opens  in  September. 

The  matter  of  relating  physiography  to  historical  development  has  been 
steadily  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  year  and  brought  out  wherever 
possible  at  the  time.  I  shall  hope  to  do  still  more  along  this  line  next 
year  for  there  is  a  large  lield  of  interesting  and  profitable  work  possible 
here." 

DRAWING. 

The  following  is  from  the  rq)ort  of  Miss  Coolidge  of  the  drawing  de- 
partment 

"During  the  present  year  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the  work 
in  drawing  to  the  every-day  experience  of  the  pupil.  In  the  color  study 
with  regular  classes,  for  example,  the  pupils  applied  their  knowledge  of 
color  theory  to  interior  decoration,  making  color  schemes  for  a  room,  a 
sofa  cushion,  a  curtain,  or  to  costume—planning  the  colors  for  a  dress, 
a  hat,  a  shirt  and  tie,  etc. 

*In  the  major  class  in  design,  objects  have  been  chosen  for  decoration  with 
which  pupils  will  concern  themselves  in  real  life.  Furnishings  for  a  room 
and  articles  of  dress  and  jewelry  form  the  subjects  of  many  of  the 
problems.  In  other  major  classes  the  work  in  still-life  drawing,  in  figure 
drawing,  and  in  lettering  has  been  applied  decoratively  to  the  making  of 
posters,  many  of  which  did  service  in  advertising  various  social  and  dra- 
matic events  of  the  school  year. 

"Next  year's  course  will  follow  the  same  general  lines  as  the  work  this  year 
with  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  more  specialized  work  in  com- 
roerdal  design  and  advertising,  and  further  development  of  work  in  clay 
modeling. 
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"These  figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  drawing 
classes  may  be  of  interest  : 

No.  of  pupils  in  regular  drawing  classes  (One  period  per  week) 564 

No.  of  pupils  in  'special'  drawing  classes  (Two  periods  each  week) — loo 
No.  of  pupils  in  mechanical  drawing  classes  (One  period  each  week) ..99 

No.  of  pupils  in  normal  classes  (Two  periods  each  week) 95 

No.  of  pupils  in  major  drawing  classes  (Eight  periods  each  week) — 76 

METAL  WORK. 

The  following  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Miss  Baker  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  metal  work  of  the  school. 

"During  the  year  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  worked  in  the  metal 
shop,  eighty  girls  and  seventy  boys.  Those  only  who  could  spare  study 
hall  periods  were  allowed  to  work,  so  that  all  years  were  represented; 
eighty-itwo  of  the  first  year,  twenty-five  of  the  second,  twenty-eight  of  the 
third,  and  fifteen  of  the  fourth  year. 

"Few  of  these  spent  more  than  two  periods  of  the  week  in  the  shop  but  many 
accomplished  a  great  deal  by  having  a  small  equipment  at  home.  A  mother 
called  a  few  days  ago  to  tell  us  what  a  great  help  the  work  had  been  to 
her  son  in  training  him  to  use  his  hands.  "But  best  of  all/'  she  said,  "it 
'  has  aroused  an  interest  for  work  which  he  never  possessed  before,  so 
that  his  father  is  equipping  a  shop  for  him  which  he  feels  sure  will  be  a 
means  of  keeping  him  entertained  in  a  profitable  and  intelligent  way  this 
summer." 

MUSIC. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Hoover's  report  his  account  of  the  efforts  of  the 
year  to  teach  pupils  to  read  music. 

"The  study  of  tone  and  rhythm  includes  ear  training  and  eye  training.  The 
subject  matter  of  music,  both  tonal  and  rhythmic  is  learned  most  readily 
and  effectively  through  dictation.  Therefore,  this  subject  is  of  first  im- 
portance. Realizing  this  I  introduced  musical  dictation  in  the  normal 
classes  with  good  results. 

"Supplementing  the  purely  imitative  training,  the  preparation  for  music 
reading  involves  the  gaining  of  a  definite  conception  of  the  scale  tones, 
enabling  the  pupil  to  think  in  the  tone  language.  It  is  here  that  the  work 
in  dictation  begins. 

'The  first  step  in  musical  dictation  is  a  mastery  of  sequental  scale  exercises 
resulting  in  an  automatic  use  of  the  syllable  names.  Without  this  mastery 
the  music  student  is  hindered  just  as  the  student  of  arithmetic  is  handi- 
capped who  only  half  knows  the  multiplication  table,  which  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  must  be  automatic.  The  aural  recognition  of  the  scale  tones 
combined  in  simple  phrases,  together  with  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  rhythm,  must  precede  all  attempts  to  read  the  tone  language.  The 
aural  recognition  is  followed  by  the  written  dictation.  All  wutten  dictation 
is  used  for  music  reading. 

'This  plan  was  used  in  all  the  normal  classes  with  the  result  that  when  the 
pupils  were  required  to  read  at  sight  they  showed  that  they  had  gained 
considerable  power  as  a  result  of  the  work  in  dictation. 
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""One  of  the  results  of  the  examination  in  major  music  was  a  realization 
of  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  a  systematic  study  in  the  theory  of 
music.  All  of  these  pupils  should  be  required  to  study  harmony,  theory, 
and  musical  history  as  a  part  of  the  work  done  in  major  music.  The  pupils 
in  the  normal  classes  are  likewise  deficient  in  theory.  Classes  in  harmony, 
theory,  and  history,  should  be  formed  for  them  and  should  be  required  , 
4>f  all  pupils  who  elect  music  as  a  major  subject." 


THE  CADETS. 

I  quote  Mr.  George  A.  Ross's,  member  of  the  military  committee 
of  this  school,  comments  on  the  year  in  the  cadet  organization. 
It  includes  some  recommendations  which  I  believe  could  profitably  be 
put  into  operation. 
'TTie  total  number  of  cadets  enlisted  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  which 
is  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  the  school.  Of 
this  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  took  part  in  the  competitive  drill. 
The  officers  were  faithful  and  efficient  and  deserve  commendation  for  their 
service, 
"^n  March  25,  a  competition  for  the  best  drilled  private  in  the  manual  of 
arms  was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  before  the  entire  school.  Three  medals 
were  given  by  the  Central  Alumni  Association  and  were  awarded  as  fol- 
.  lows : — First,  Private  Wilbur,  Co.  B. ;  Second,  Private  Duffies,  Co.  I ;  Third, 
Private  Jackson,  Co.  6.  On  April  20,  a  representation  of  commissions 
to  the  officers  of  the  entire  regiment  was  made  Brig.  Gen.  Weaver,  U.  S.  A. 
The  evening  of  April  24,  was  'Cadet  Night.'  Light  refreshments  were 
served  and  dancing  was  engaged  in.  On  May  19,  the  annual  regimental 
parade  on  the  White  Lot  was  reviewed  by  Maj.  Wotherspoon,  U.  S.  A. 
The  annual  competitive  drill  was  held  June  i  and  2  at  the  American  League 
Baseball  Park.  The  Central  companies  drilled  the  second  day.  Company  B 
winning  second  honors.  First  honors  were  won  by  Co.  E,  of  the  Business 
High  School.  After  the  awards  were  made  the  Central  cadets  returned 
to  the  school  where  a  substantial  lunch  was  served  by  the  teachers.  The 
evening  closed  with  a  general  meeting  in  the  assembly  hall  to  wluch  had 
been  invited  all  the  pupils,  their  parents,  and  friends.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  and  the  best  kind  of  spirit  prevailed. 
'During  the  present  year  there  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  the  battalion  and  regiment  as  opposed  to  the 
company.  This  has  been  done  by  giving  brief  battalion  drills  on  prac- 
tically every  drill  day.  It  has  resulted  in  an  increased  efficiency  of  the  bat- 
talion as  such  and  has  made  the  work  more  interesting  to  the  individual 
cadet.  Another  change  during  the  present  year  has  been  to  give  a  little 
more  extended  order  work  and  to  give  a  few  physical  exercises  with  the 
rifle.  This  work  has  resulted  in  the  men  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the 
cadet  organization  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  their  individual  companies. 
"The  cadets  now  in  school  and  hundreds  who  have  in  past  years  gone  out 
from  it  felt  a  deep  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  Col.  Burton  R.  Ross,  who 
was  for  so  many  years  the  efficient  military  instructor  of  the  high  school 
regiment.  Indeed  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  splendid  reputation  which 
the  high  school  regiment  has  today  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  untiring 
interest  and  efficient  direction  of  Col.  Ross. 
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"During  the  present  year  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  serious  dis- 
cipline and  taken  as  a  whole  it  has  been  a  most  successful  year  for  the 
cadet  organization  in  this  school* 

"Permit  me  to  speak  of  one  or  two  matters,  attention  to  which  I  believe  would 
make  the  organization  even  more  effective  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
years. 

"i.  It  is  too  easy  for  a  cadet  to  get  out  of  the  organization.  This  might  be 
remedied  by  requiring  a  personal  interview  of  both  cadet  and  parent  with 
the  Principal  of  the  school  or  with  the  assistant  superintendent. 

"2.  The  rifle  club  should  be  in  closer  organization  with  the  cadet  organization. 

"3.  There  should  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  enlistment  form  a  blank  re- 
quest to  be  excused  from  joining  the  cadets.  This  blank  should  be  pre- 
faced by  a  statement  that  every  boy  in  school  who  is  physically  able  and 
who  is  not  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  athletics,  or  who  has  not 
some  other  good  and  sufficient  reason,  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  cadets. 
The  law  of  Congress  should  be  quoted>  It  should  state  the  number  of  drills 
per  week  and  the  length  of  time  of  each  drill.  It  might  also  contain  a 
brief  statement  of  some  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  cadet  corps.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  statement,  'After 
carefully  considering  the  above  statement,  I  request  that  my  son  or  ward 

be  excused  from  joining  the 


cadets  for  the  following  reason^ 


(Signed)  

Date c 

An  enlistment  blank  could  then  be  given  every  boy  in  school  to  be  returned 
either  as  an  enlistment  or  as  an  excuse." 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  devoted  co-operation  of 

the  entire  faculty  of  this  school  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 

uniform  courtesy  which  I  have  received  from  both  yourself  and  Dr. 

Davidson  and  from  the  present  Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr.  Kramer. 

Very  respectfully, 

Emory  M.  Wilson, 

Principal, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  Principal  of  Eastern  High  School 


Sir : — I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  report  of  the  Eastern  High  School 
for  the  year  1913-1914  as  follows: 

I.  Enrollment.  The'  total  enrollment  of  the  school  for  the  current 
year  was  472.  The  net  enrollment  for  the  first  semester  was  470,  about 
50  in  excess  of  last  year.  This  was  about  one-half  normal  increase 
and  one-half  due  to  opening  the  business  course  to  first  year  pupils. 
The  net  enrollment  for  the  second  semester  was  484.  On  account  of 
crowded  conditions  admission  had  to  be  denied  in  February  to  pupils 
desiring  to  take  the  business  course.  The  total  number  of  graduates, 
February  and  June,  was  90  or  nearly  20%  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Nearly  60%  had  persisted  thru  four  years  to  graduation.  , 

II.  Elimination.  The  losses  of  pupils  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cause  of  leaving. 

To  private  schools 

To  work  


Other  causes 


Boys 

Girls 

Total. 

5 

2 

7 

12 

3 

15 

12 

27 

39 

Total 29  32  61 

"Other  Causes"  includes  both  known  and  unknown  causes.  Of  the 
12  boys  in  this  classification  one  died  and  at  least  six  left  from  one  to 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  for  summer 
work.  They  will  be  enrolled  next  year.  Of  the  2j  girls,  a  large  num- 
ber left  on  account  of  ill-health.  Some  of  these  will  return.  The  net 
loss  is  therefore  considerably  less  than  61.  A  conservative  estimate 
would  be  50.  On  a  total  enrollment  of  472  there  is  thus  an  elimination 
of  only  10%.  This  is  practically  all  in  the  first  four  semesters.  The 
losses  in  the  last  four  semesters  are  not  more  than  3^/V .  Even  in  the 
nrst  year,  the  elimination  is  under  209c, 

These  elimination  figures  are  relatively  very  low.  Nevertheless  they 
are  too  high.  In  most  cases  the  boys  leave  to  go  to  work  not  because 
of  economic  necessity,  but  because  they  are  misfits.  Educational  guid- 
ance, if  scientifically  and  sympathetically  practiced,  both  before  and 
after  entering  the  high  school  would  prevent  most  such  misfits.  I  am 
not  quite  so  clear  about  the  elimination  of  girls,  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  in  large  measure  what  is  true  of  the  boys  is  true  of  the  girls.  It  is 
rather  a  pitiful  reflection  upon  our  educational  endeavor  that  educational 
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selection  should  be  so  largely  a  matter  of  change  and  accident.    The  re- 
sults are  rather  too  costly  in  money,  time  and  htiman  endeavor. 

III.  Conditions  unfavorable  to  effective  work.  For  a  number  of 
years  past  certain  unfavorable  conditions  have  been  reported  with 
monotonous  iteration. 

1.  Crowded  conditions.  In  view  of  the  appropriation  for  a  site 
for  a  new  Eastern  High  School  this  disability  might  be  passed  over  were 
it  not  that  the  new  building  is  several  years  away.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  the  added  discomfort  and  reduction  of  efficiency  incident  to 
greater  crowding.  One  illustration,  out  of  many,  will  serve  to  indicate 
how  this  interferes  with  good  work.  An  alcove  in  the  third  floor  cor- 
ridor adjacent  on  one  side  to  the  Assembly  Hall  and  on  the  other  side 
to  the  physical  laboratory  has  to  be  used  for  a  classroom.  It  has  no 
equipment  except  chairs  and  a  small-portable  blackboard.  When  music 
classes  are  at  work  in  the  Assembly  Hall  or  when  the  dynamo  is  work- 
ing in  the  physical  laboratory — and  there  are  few  periods  in  the  week 
when  one  of  these  distractions  is  not  present — it  is  impossible  to  do 
effective  teaching.  This  one  instance  might  easily  be  multiplied  by 
ten.  In  view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  other  high  schools,  it 
would  seem  imperative  to  secure  additional  room  outside  the  building. 

2.  Seventh  Street  noise.  On  the  Seventh  Street  side  the  building  is 
about  40  feet  from  the  middle  of  a  street  paved  with  asphalt  block. 
Almost  continuous  teaming,  much  of  it  heavy,  passes  over  this  street. 
The  noise  is  so  great  that,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  when  win- 
dows are  open,  work  is  constantly  interferred  with  and  often  has  to 
be  suspended  for  minutes  at  a  time.  Repaving  with  wood  block  or  with 
asphalt  would  greatly  reduce  this  evil.  It  is  a  tolerably  wasteful  busi- 
ness to  pay  teachers  for  teaching  and  then  maintain  conditions  under 
which  teaching,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day,  is  impossible. 
Last  summer  this  bit  of  street  was  repaved  with  asphalt  block  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  for  three  years  request  had  been  made  to  have  it  re- 
paved  with  wood  block  or  asphalt.  A  request  at  that  time  that  wood 
block  or  asphalt  be  subsituted  was  met  by  the  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  official  in  charge  of  street  work  that  asphalt  block  if  properly 
laid  is  not  a  noisy  pavement.  I  assume  this  was  properly  laid.  I  wish 
this  official  might  be  required  to  spend  an  entire  school  day  in  Septem- 
ber or  June  in  Room  6,  of  this  school.  I  am  confident  that  he  would 
change  his  mind  about  the  resonance  of  asphalt  block.  I  urgently  re- 
quest that  effort  again  be  made  to  have  this  piece  of  .Seventh  Street  in 
front  of  the  school  repaved  with  wood  block  or  asphalt. 

3.  Short  school  day.  The  school  day  is  from  9  a.  m.  to  2 115  p..m., 
with  one-half  hour  out  for  lunch,  and  closing,  this  permits  nominally 
six  periods  of  about  42  minutes  each.  Actually  this  is  frequently  not 
realized.  Morning  assembly  means  a  cut  of  from  10  to  15  minutes  in 
the  school  day ;  lectures  often  take  out  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ; 
cadet  specialties  in  the  spring  months  make  inroads  into  school  time ; 
these  and  various  other  interferences  conspire  to  reduce  the  actual 
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school  day  so  that  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  the  maximum  of 
42  minutes  per  period  is  not  realized  more  than  50%  of  the  days.  Most 
of  these  interruptions  are  perfectly  justifiable.  There  should  be  a 
longer  school  day,  extending  to  2  ;30  p.  m.  This  would  guarantee  from 
40  to  45  minutes  per  period. 

IV.  Departmental  work.  In  spite  of  these  untoward  conditions — 
cramped  quarters,  noisy  surroundings,  and  too  brief  school  day — the 
work  of  the  school  has  been  good.  The  intelligence,  fidelity  and  sound 
sense  of  the  teachers  have  compensated  for,  though  they  could  not  en- 
tirely overcome,  these  obstacles.  The  following  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment items  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  electing  major  drawing  is  slowly  and 
gradually  increasing.  Five  graduates  of  the  school  are  now  students  in 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  are  taking  their  share  of  honors.  The 
importance  in  college  to  engineering  students  of  the  high  school  work  in 
drawing  is  more  and  more  frequently  reported  by  our  graduates.  This 
applies  both  to  freehand  and  mechanical  work.  In  addition  to  "labora- 
tory" work  the  major  drawing  course  includes  a  study  course  in  the 
history  of  art. 

2,  One  of  the  English  teachers.  Miss  Gardner,  has  conducted  two 
interesting  studies  of  the  attitude  of  pupils  towards  the  English  work. 

(i)  "Having  had  during  the  past  year  a  fourth  year  class  of  more 
than  ordinary  earnestness  and  ability,  I  thought  it  might  prove  interest- 
ing to  have  them  write  for  their  last  composition  a  frank  criticism  of 
their  entire  high  school  English  course."  Miss  Gardner  analyzed  and 
tabulated  carefully  the  contents  of  these  thirty  papers.  Sonte  of  the 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  results  of  this  tabulation  are  as  follows : 

Seventeen  regret  having  missed  the  recently  established  course  in 
American  Literature.  Ten  recommend  more  time  for  drill  in  form. 
These  are  the  pupils  who  are  most  defective  in  this  respect.  Seven 
express  appreciation  for  the  familiarity  with  the  classics  acquired  in 
the  course.  Seven  mention  the  enjoyment  they  have  had  in  the  study 
of  English  Literature,  especially  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  they  have 
read.  All  pupils  gave  Shakespeare  first  place  both  for  enjoyment  and 
profit  and  most  of  them  specify  "Macbeth"  as  the  best  enjoyed  work 
of  the  entire  course.  Other  favorites  are  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped," 
the  "Odyssey,"  "Quentin  Durward,"  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  Burn's 
Poems.  Ten  pupils  dislike  Huxley's  Essays;  eight  dislike  Ruskin; 
five,  Lydell's  Travels  in  North  America ;  and  various  small  groups  ex- 
press dislike  for  Chaucer,  Arnold's  Schrab  and  Rustum;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation,  and  Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  variety  and  catholicity  are  required 
in  a  high  school  English  course. 

(2)  Similarly  an  expression  of  opinion  was  sought  by  Miss  Gardner 
from  the  members  of  her  classes  in  American  Literature  aggregating^ 
fifty  pupils.    The  most  important  results  are  as  follows : 
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Twenty-eight  express  satisfaction  at  having  their  vague  and  frag- 
mentary ideas  of  American  authors  systematized.  Eighteen  suggest 
the  desirability  of  a  text-book  in  American  Literature.  Varying  smaller 
groups  thinks  too  little  time  is  given  to  the  course  as  planned;  that 
Emerson  is  too  deep ;  that  the  special  topic  work  is  valuable ;  that  scrap 
books  of  clippings,  pictures,  etc.,  be  kept  in  place  of  note  books ;  that 
the  study  of  the  short  story  be  deferred  until  pupils  have  read  more 
widely;  that  the  course  promotes  interest  in  reading  and  a  taste  for 
better  literature. 

Such  acquaintance  as  this  with  the  actual  results  of  teaching  is  in- 
valuable to  teachers.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  more  valuable 
than  "  scales  for  measuring"  attainment. 

3.  District  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  work  in  Latin  from  change 
of  text-books  for  second  and  third  year.  The  "J""^or  Latin  Book" 
is  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  translation.  In  the  third  year  the  use  of 
some  of  Cicero's  letters  and  essays,  especially  parts  of  "De  Senectute" 
in  place  of  a  steady  diet  of  orations  has  proved  to  be  a  beneficial  change. 

/'One  of  the  slow  boys  was  moved  to  write  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
Cicero."  Had  it  been  a  "quick"  boy  this  would  not  have  been  worthy 
of  comment. 

Latin  is  still  taught  almost  universally  upon  a  partial,  if  not  false, 
theory — as  an  end  in  itself  instead  of  as  a  practical  means  toward 
mastery  of  English.  An  honest  evaluation  by  the  teacher  of  actual 
results  often  reveals  sound  theory.  The  remark  of  one  of  the  teachers 
apropos  of  a  slightly  subnormal  class  is  a  text  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion :  "The  class  has  learned  some  English  grammar  at  least  and  has 
shown  a  lively  interest  in  Latin  derivatives."  Facio,  by  the  way,  has 
more  than  150  English  descendants.  Is  such  a  fact  commonly  held  for 
its  full  significance  in  the  thought  and  purposes  of  teachers  of  Latin  ? 

4.  The  percentage  of  failure  in  Mathematics  is  larger  than  in  any 
other  subject.  Indeed  the  mortality  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  average  per  cent  of  failure  of  all  classes  in  mathe- 
matics is  about  20%,  but  in  some  instances  runs  as  high  as  40%.  This 
does  not  include  a  considerable  number  who  *'drop"  the  subject.  Vari- 
ous contributory  causes  are  suggested  by  the  teachers:  Short  school 
year,  short  periods,  interruptions,  insufficient  supervision  of  study 
periods,  large  classes.  The  last  of  these  seems  dubious  as  there  is  no 
correlation  between  size  of  classes  and  percentage  of  failure.  The 
other  causes  alleged  all  reduce  to  insufficient  time.  If  this  is  the  ef- 
ficient cause,  then  the  alternatives  that  open  are  increase  of  time  or 
reductipn  of  requirements.  The  practical  elimination  of  algebra  from 
the  eighth  grade  will  aggravate  the  evil.  This  condition  if  tolerated  will 
quickly  make  mathematics  instead  of  Latin  the  "sick  man  of  the  high 
school  course."  The  real  reason  or  reasons  must  be  found  and  restora- 
tives applied.  I  should  be  interested  to  know  whether  this  condition  is 
paralleled  in  the  other  high  schools. 

5.  The  work  in  physical  education  has  been  carried  substantially  as 
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in  former  years  except  that  there  has  been  a  teacher  for  the  boys  within 
the  school.  All  pupils  are  examined  twice  a  year — the  classes  entering 
in  September,  in  September  and  June,  and  those  entering  in  February, 
in  February  and  September.  Records  are  kept  that  serve  as  a  sort  of 
"physical  valuechart"  of  each  individual.  In  August,  1913, 1  presented, 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Scl^ool  Hygiene,  a  paper  summariz- 
ing the  more  important  results  of  this  work.  These  data  in  form  of  a 
chart  have  been  shown  to  the  pupils  this  year  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  interest  in  matters  of  personal  and  general 
hygiene — ^some  increase  in  the  "physical  conscience"  of  the  pupils.  Our 
practical  work  is  steadily  away  from  corrective  gymnastics  as  the  basis 
of  normal  exercise  and  in  the  direction  of  educational  games  and  con- 
structive gymnastics.  The  study  of  hygiene,  in  its  personal  and  social 
relations  has  been  effective  insofar  as  the  limits  of  time,  one  period  a 
week,  permits.  There  is  no  greater  need  in  high  school  education  than 
that  the  study  of  hygiene  should  be  made  compulsory  and  time  and 
equipment  provided  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  study.  A  rather 
full  exposition  of  my  ideas  in  this  connection  is  to  be  found  in  a 
chapter  of  a  composite  book  on  Health  Education  edited  by  Dr.  Louis 
Rapeer,  of  New  York,  now  in  press  (Scribner's). 

6.  The  static  condition  of  physics  with  respect  to  number  of  students 
electing  the  subject  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  increase  in  enroll- 
ment and  the  admirable  equipment  of  the  laboratory  have  not  increased 
the  number  of  students  in  physics.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
unless  the  academic  character  of  the  work  pointing  to  college  entrance 
rather  than  to  practical  interest  may  be  the  explanation.  Most  text- 
books and  apparatus  have  this  aim.  Possibly  the  introduction  of  com- 
mercial courses  may  be  partly  responsible. 

7.  Commercial  work.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  have  been  con- 
tinued as  electives  in  the  upper  years.  A  commercial  course  consisting 
of  English,  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  shorthand,  minor  type- 
writing and  the  customary  minor  subjects  has  been  established  in  the 
first  year.  Twenty-eight  enrolled  in  September.  Owing  to  lack  of 
room  a  class  of  about  25  could  not  be  accommodated  in  February. 

V.  The  School  Bank.  The  establishment  of  a  bank  in  the  school 
has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  commercial  work  and  the  school 
in  general.  The  majority  of  the  working  officers  have  not  been  drawn 
from  pupils  taking  commercial  subjects.  The  best  students  in  the 
academic  courses  have  been  enthusiastic  workers.  A  summary  of  the 
year's  work  with  the  bank  follows : 

The  Eastern  High  School  Bank  was  established  on  November  3,  1913. 
Up  to  date  303  depositors'  accounts  have  been  entered  upon   its  books, 

the  total  deposits  up  to  May  31st  amounting  to $5140.34 

and  total  withdrawals  to  3560.68 

The  Balance  on  hand  May  31st  was $1579.66 

The  Bank's  funds  were  deposited  in  the  Federal  National  Bank,  and  the 
highest  balance  of  our  account  with  them  was  $1865.69  on  May  4,  1914. 
From  April  6,  1914  to  May  25,  1914,  balances  exceeded  $1700. 
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The  following  data  cover  the  period,  November  3,  1913  to  May  31,  1914: 

School 
Total  funds  &  Pupils 

teachers 
Number  of  Accounts .,. 303  ^  276 

Total  Deposits $5,140.34 

.  Total  Withdrawals 356068 


Balance  May  31,  1914 $1579-66         $732.49  $847-i7 

Interest  Earned  2-     $    25     (Approximately) 

Interest  due  Depositors $    11     (Partly  Paid)      . 

Total  Number  of  Deposits  during  period,  about  1650;  daily  average  14- 
Total  Number  of  withdrawals  during  period,  about  looo;  daily  average  8. 
The  total  withdrawals  include  expenses,  as  follows: 

Bonds , $8.42 

Printing 4.00 

Sundry 4.58 


$17.00 


VI.  Credit  for  Applied  Music  Under  Private  Instruction.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  year,  a  plan  for  crediting,  on  the  school  course, 
instruction  in  applied  music  under  private  teachers  was  introduced  into 
the  Eastern  High  School.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  organize 
this  educational  extension  in  a  large  city  system  tho  such  plans  have 
been  operated  in  a  good  many  small  systems  from  Massachusetts  to 
California.  In  formulating  my  plan  I  borrowed  extensively  from  the 
experience  of  these  other  cities,  especially  Brookline,  Mass.  I  wish 
also  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Piano  Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  Washington  and  particularly  to  one  of  its  officers,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  McReynolds,  for  counsel  and  support. 

The  basic  administrative  principle  of  the  plan  is  that  the  school 
must  have  undivided  authority  in  administering  the  plan  while  co- 
operating with  outside  agencies.  Beyond  this  my  attitude  towards  the 
entire  matter  was  experimental.  Rules  and  restrictions  were  held  to  a 
minimum  with  the  expectation  of  erecting  regulations  as  needed.  In- 
struction in  voice,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  instruments  of  the  symphonic 
orchestra  were  recognized  for  credit  as  "Major  Studies"  in  the  high 
school  course.    Following  is  a  summary  of  the  regulations. 

I.  It  was  required  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil  desiring  the 
privilege  must  make  application  upon  a  blank  form  furnished  by  the 
school.  This  form  gives  full  specifications  of  the  conditions  under 
which  recognition  of  instruction  in  music  under  private  teachers  is 
allowed.  The  parent,  in  signing  this  application,  at  the  same  time  agrees 
to  these  conditions.    The  principal  of  these  conditions  are  that  the  stu- 
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dent  must  take  not  less  than  two  half-hour  lessons  or  one  hour  lesson  a 
week;  practice  at  least  six  full  hours  a  week;  take  lessons  during  the 
entire  school  term  for  which  credit  is  desired ;  take  all  the  music  of- 
fered in  the  school  course ;  be  examined  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
to  determine  the  rating  to  be  given. 

2.  It  was  required  that  the  private  teacher  concerned  must  recom- 
mend the  pupil  for  credit  in  "major  music."  The  same  form  that  the 
parent  signs  provides  for  the  teacher's  recommendation.  The  teacher 
is  required  to  give  details  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  pupil's  i)ro- 
ficiency  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  during  the  ensuing 
semester;  and  to  report  at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  corresponding  with 
the  regular  advisory  reports  of  the  school,  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
and  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  school  and  covering 
the  following  points :  Number  of  lessons  taken ;  average  number  of 
hours  of  practice  a  week ;  technical  progress  made  by  the  pupil  since 
the  preceding  report ;  list  of  compositions  studied  by  the  pupil  with  a 
statement  as  to  scope  and  quality  of  work  in  each ;  a  mark,  giving  the 
teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil's  standing.  These  reports  are  delivered 
to  the  Principal  of  the  school  in  duplicate,  one  signed  the  other  un- 
signed. The  former  is  filed  as  a  school  record ;  the  latter  is  for  use  of 
the  examiners. 

3.  The  rating  of  the  pupil  is  determined  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
by  an  examination  conducted  by  an  impartial  board  of  examiners.  This 
committee  consists  of  the  teacher  of  music  in  the  school  and  two  private 
teachers  of  recognized  standing  selected  by  the  Principal  of  the  school. 
A  separate  committee  is  appointed,  of  course,  for  each  instrument. 
The  examiners  are  paid  for  their  services  at  standard  teaching  rates. 
To  defray  the  expense  a  fee  is  charged  each  pupil  for  the  examination. 
The  fee  this  year  was  $i.oo  for  each  semester  examination.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  advisory  reports  of  the  private  teachers,  the  examiners 
plan  the  examination  of  each  pupil. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  examination  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  examination  must  be  impartial,  fair  and  thoro.  It 
was  urged  by  the  doubters  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
as  examiners  teachers  of  music  who  would  be  able  to  judge  impartially 
the  pupils  of  other  teachers  of  different  schools  and  methods.  Our 
experience  does  hot  justify  the  doubters.  The  members  of  the  several 
committees  have  been  catholic  and  just.  They  have  sought  to  find  out 
what  the  pupil  has  been  taught  and  have  rated  the  pupils  according  to 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  lines  marked  out  by  their  several 
teachers.  I  have  personally  attended  the  examinations,  conferred  with 
the  examiners,  and  studied  the  ratings.  Our  experience  proves  beyond 
peradventure  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  impartial  examiners. 

In  order  to  insure  fairness  as  well  as  impartiality  it  was  decided  that 
the  three  examiners  should  primarily  make  their  ratings  of  pupils  with- 
out consultation  but  that  after  the  examination  they  should  compare 
notes.    If  wide  discrepancies  should  appeal*  in  the  ratings  given  by  the 
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several  examiners  to  any  pupil,  the  reasons  should  be  brought  out  in 
-conference  and  an  adjustment  made  if  possible.  In  all  other  cases 
the  average  of  the  ratings  of  the  three  examiners  should  be  made  the 
official  rating.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  few  wide  discrepancies 
develop  and  these  were  adjusted  easily  and  without  friction.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  ratings  given  by  the  three  examiners  varied  only 
a  few  points ;  in  a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  they  were  prac- 
tically identical. 

To  secure  thoroughness  in  the  examinations  the  following  rules  have 
l)een  observed: 

( 1 )  Each  pupil  is  examined  privately.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  nervous  excitenicnt  incident  to  the  ordeal. 

(2)  The  teachers  are  requested  to  specify  the  technical  exercises 
and  compositions  the  pupils  are  to  execute  in  the  examination.  The  ex- 
aminers may  require  additional  tests. 

(3)  All  solos  are  played  from  memory. 

(4)  The  time  allotment  for  each  pupil  is  ten  minutes;  five  for 
technical  exercises,  five  for  the  composition.  This  time  allotment  was 
made  tentatively  for  the  first  examination.     Ten  minutes  has  been 

^  found  sufficient^  for  a  fair  and  thorough  demonstration  of  the  pupil's 
work. 

(5)  The  rating  is  upon  a  scale  of  a  total  of  100  points  distributed 
as  follows:  Accuracy  (time,  notes)  10  points;  rhythm,  10  points; 
memorization,  10  points ;  tone  quality,  10  points;  poise  (the  grace,  ease 
and  reserve  characteristic  of  adequate  neuro-muscular  control),  10 
points;  interpretation  (phrasing,  expression,  general  effectiveness),  50 
points. 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  year's  experience  some  miscellaneous  conclu- 
sions have  been  reached.  It  is  evident  that  some  additional  regulations 
are  necessary. 

(i)  Pupils  who  begin  to  study  of  the  piano  after  entering  the  high 
school  will  not  be  granted  the  privilege  of  credit.  The  purpose  of  ac- 
crediting the  outside  study  of  music  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  serious 
student  of  music  to  continue  his  musical  studies  while  attending  the 
high  school.  The  pupil  who  begins  the  study  of  the  piano  after  en- 
tering the  high  school  is  not  likely  to  be  a  serious  student  of  music.  If 
after  a  few  months  of  study  such  a  student  prove  himself  to  be  talented 
he  may  demonstrate  it  to  the  examiners  and  receive  due  consideration. 
Decision  is  reserved  with  regard  to  other  instruments.  The  only  stu- 
dent of  the  violin  applying  for  the  credit  privilege  was  a  beginner.  He 
showed  serious  purpose  and  made  excellent  progress.  Of  necessity  be- 
ginning students  of  the  voice  will  be  accepted. 

(2)  Hereafter  new  applicants  for  the  credit  privilege  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  test  by  the  music  teacher  of  the  school  before 
the  privilege  is  granted.  This  is  partly  to  determine  whether  the  pupil 
has  sufficient  talent  to  warrant  a  major  in  music  and  partly  to  give  the 
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examiners  basis   for  judging  the  progress  of   the  pupil   during  the 
semester. 

(3)  Emphasis  will  be  laid  in  the  examination  upon  technical  ex- 
ercises. The  students  this  year  whose  teachers  had  slighted  this  re- 
quirement were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  who  had  strictly  observed 

it. 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  musical  culture  the  two  most  important 
results  of  the  year's  experience  are  as  follows : 

(i)  The  common  consensus  of  the  private  teachers  of  music  that  the 
plan  of  accrediting  outside  instruction  in  music  has  had  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  their  pupils.  Pupils  who  have  availed  themeselves  of  this 
opportunity  have  worked  with  zest  and  enthusiasm  and  have  ac- 
complished an  adequate  amount  of  work  without  undue  strain. 

(2)  The  teacher  of  music  in  the  school  reports  a  beneficial  eflfect 
upon  the  musical  tone  of  the  school.  The  "major  music"  pupils  form  a 
nucleus  of  effective  workers  in  the  music  classes.  By  their  example 
and  suggestion  the  interest  of  other  students  is  stimulated.  It  is  toa 
early  to  say  how  far  this  influence  will  reach,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  even 
appreciable  is  distinctly  gratifying. 

(As  appendix  to  this  report,  I  submit  the  forms  used  in  this  connec- 
tion and  a  memorandum  of  the  expenses  of  the  examinations). 

VL  Distribution  and  cost  of  subjects  of  instruction. 

Total  number  of  pupils  who  have  studied  the  several  subjects : 

*\rithinetic 28      German  242- 

Biology I 70      Latin 223 

Qicmistry . 73      Mathematics 33a 

Drawing 350      Physical  Geography 43 

English 506      Physics 4S 

French 53      Stenography  121 

History 185      Typewriting  12a 

This  distribution  as  an  indication  of  student  interests  is  only  a  minor 
matter  in  the  present  consideration.  My  chief  interest  is  in  exhibiting 
the  relative  cost  of  instruction  in  the  several  subjects.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  considering  only  the  teachers  salaries.  The  per  pupil  cost  as 
given  below  are  probably  not  absolutely  correct  as  sonie  teachers  have 
taught  two  subjects.  In  distributing  the  salary  cost  of  these  two  sub- 
jects I  have  used  time  as  the  unit  and  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  subject.  I  have  not  included 
physical  training,  drawing  and  music  because  these  are  in  large  part 
one  or  two  period  per  week  subjects  and  so  could  not  be  compared 
with  subjects  that  have  the  same  time  unit.  Further  the  per  pupil  cost 
for  giving  not  in  exact  cents  but  in  the  nearest  multiple  of  twenty-five. 
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The  per  pupil  cost  of  the  different  subjects  are,  with  qualifications  noted 
above,  as  follows : 


Biology  — 
Chemistry  . 

English 

French 


German 
History 


Arithmetic . 


-$40-oo      Latin 


25.00 

13.25 
34.00 

22.75 
14.00 


-^20.7S 


Mathematics . 


Physical  Georgraphy  . 

Physics  

Stenography  

Typewriting  ~: 


15,00 

23.25 

37.50 

15.00 

9.00 


-$  9.00 


The  highest  cost  of  scientific  subjects  is  well  understood — smaller 
average  classes.  The  disparity  between  costs  of  the  several  sciences  is 
due  to  the  differences  of  the  number  of  pupils  (except  Biology  where 
the  teacher  is  in  Group  B).  The  disparities  among  the  other  subjects 
are  due  likewise  to  varying  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  salary  differences. 

In  this  distribution  of  costs  only  teachers  salaries  are  considered. 
The  one  disparity  between  the  sciences  and  other  subjects  would  be 
greater  if  the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  instruction  were  also  dis- 
tributed. I  would  not  suggest  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  nominally  fixed 
standard  of  cost  per  pupil  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  high  schools, 
l)ut  I  would  suggest  a  determination  of  reasonable  limits  of  variation. 

VII.  Extra  classroom  activities. 

1.  Dramatics.  The  dramatic  club  consists  of  pupils  who  have  an 
active  interest  in  dramatics.  The  membership  is  divided  into  groups. 
These  several  groups  give  minor  plays  or  scenes  from  plays  at  intervals 
•during  the  year.  The  annual  spring  play  for  the  benefit  of  school  in- 
terests is  the  climax  of  the  club's  activities.  This  year  the  spring  play, 
A  knight  of  Arthur's  Court,  was  written  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Miss 
Maude  C.  Gunther.  It  was  based  upon  Mallory,  and  Tennyson's  Idylls, 
but  had  distinct  identity.  It  was  well  presented  and  appreciated  by  the 
students.  It  was  a  distinct  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  Idylls  in  the 
English  course. 

2.  Student  parties  and  social  functions  have  been-  fewer,  simpler 
and  pleasanter  than  in  former  years. 

3.  As  in  former  years,  the  school  paper,  the  Eastener,  has  been  a 
credit  both  in  form  and  substance.  It  has  also  kept  its  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sheet. 

4.  Athletics  have  been  managed  as  in  former  years  except  that  this 
year  all  branches  of  athletics  have  been  brought  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher  of  physical  education  for  boys.  Inasmuch  as  the  teacher 
of  physical  education  must  also  teach  some  mathematics  the  demands 
are  exacting.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  plan  will  work  out  satis- 
factorily. 

5.  This  year  marks  again  a  diminishing  percentage  of  boys  in  the 
cadet  company.    The  reasons  are  not  apparent,  tho  I  hardly  think  that 
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the  Peace  movement  is  responsible.  The  triple  award  in  the  competi- 
tive drill  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  military 
interests. 

6  .  Camp  fire  girls.  The  work  this  year  has  progressed  slowly. 
There  is  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  girls  but  this  needs 
more  direction.  More  guardians  are  needed.  Miss  Merrill,  who  has 
been  directing  this  work  is  intending  to  spend  some  time  this  summer 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  organization.  She  hopes  to  devise  some  plans 
next  year  for  opening  the  camp  fire  to  more  girls  as  well  as  making 
it  a  broad  school  interest. 

7.  Vocational  Guidance.  A  voluntary  committee  on  vocational  guid- 
ance has  been  formed  in  the  faculty.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
are  studying  the  matter  this  summer  and  expect  to  be  able  to  formulate 
a  working  plan  next  fall. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Small, 
PrincipaL 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston^ 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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Report,  Financial  Outside  Music  Examination. 


Balance  from  February  Examinations 
(Deposited  E.  H.  S.  Bank) 

Received  June  10,  1914  ($29.00) 

Pupils,  Eastern  High  School  .. 
Pupils,  Western  High  School 


...$  700 


21.00 
8.00 


$36.00 


PAID— 


Josef  Kaspar,  Violin  Exam. 

Hermann   Rakemann,   Violin   Exam. 


.4  2.00 
...    2.00 


$  4.00 


Herndon  Morsell,  Voice  Exam. 
Otto  T.  Simon,  Voice  Exam.  — 


$  3.00 

„ 3.00 


$  6.00 


Pearl  Waugh,  Piano  Exam 

Frank  N.  Jones,  Piano  Exam.  . 


$  8.00 
8.00 


Total  of  Exam. 


Chas.  M.  Stieff,  for  hauling  of  Piano  to  E.  H.  S.  for  Exam. 
Grand  Total  paid 


On  deposit  in  Eastern  High  SchooL 


$16.00 
$26.00 

$  5.00 
$31.00 
5.00 


Report  of 


Report  of  Private  Instruction  in  Music. 
Advisory  period  ending  > 


-,    IQI  — 


1.  Number  of  lessons  taken 

2.  Number  (average)  hours  practice  a  week  . 

3.  Technical  progress  made  since  last  report . 


4.    Compositions  studied 


5.    Scope  and  quality  of  work  done  in  each  composition 


6.    Rating  of  pupil  . 


Teacher, 
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EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Instructions  for  Grading  of  Examinations  of  Pupils  Receiving  Credit  for  Music 
Under  Private  Instructors, 

I.  Time  allotment  for  each  pupil  is  approximately  lo  minutes :  5  minutes  for 
technic;  5  for  musical  composition. 

II.  All  scales  must  be  played  from  memory. 

III.  The  Examiners,  in  rating  examinations,  will  take  account  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  factors :  . 

1.  Accuracy  (Time,  notes) 10  points 

2.  Rhythm 10  points 

3.  Memorization ; 10  points 

4.  Tone  quality 10  points 

5.  Grace  and  ease  of  body  at  instrument 10  points 

6.  Interpretation   (Phrasing,  musical  expression,  and  general  ef- 

fectiveness)   SO  points 

Total 100  points 

K.  B.— Each  pupil  must  bring  with  him  to  the  examination  one  copy  of  each 
composition  to  be  played  for  use  of  the  examining  committee. 


EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  PLAN  FOR  CREDITING  OUTSIDE  STUDY  IN  MUSIC  UNDER 
PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

For  Students  of  Voice,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  or  Intruments  of  the 
Symphonic  Orchestra. 

A  pupil  of  the  Eastern  High  School  who  is  taking  regular  instruction  in 
music— voice,  pianoforte,  organ,  or  some  instrument  of  the  symphonic  orchestra — 
hy  complying  with  the  following  conditions  may  secure  credit  from  the  school 
for  work  done.  Such  credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  school  records  and  will  be 
counted  regularly  towards  graduation. 

I.    There  must  be  an  application  from  the  parent  or  guardian  requesting 
the  recognition  of  such  instruction  and  agreeing  to  the  conditions  stated 
below. 
II.    There   must  accompany  this   application   a   recommendation    from   the 
private  teacher  giving  such  details  as  to  present  musical  status  of  pupil 
as  are  called  for,  and  agreeing  to  furnish  such  information  regarding 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  and  the  character  of  the  work  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  purposes  of  examination  and  record. 
III.    The  pupil  must  present  himself  for  examination  before  an  examining 
committee  consisting  of  the  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Eastern  High 
School  and  two  recognized  teachers  of  music  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Principal  of  the  school  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
For  such  examination  a  fee  may  be  charged. 
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I. 

THE  STUDENT. 

Upon  fulfilment  of  the  following  conditions  music  will  be  credited  as  a  major 
study  in  the  high  school  course. 

1.  To  be  accepted,  a  student  must  take  not  less  than  two   (2)   half -hour 

lessons  or  one  (i)  full-hour  lesson  a  week. 

2.  He  must  practice  six   (6)    full  hours  each  week. 

3.  The  music  lessons  must  be  taken  during  the  entire  school  term  for  which 

credit  is  desired. 

4.  If  lessons  or  practice  are  lost  they  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of 

the  semester  for  which  credit  is  desired. 

5.  The  student  must  take  all  the  music  offered  in  the  school  course. 

6.  In  furtherance  of  work  in  musical  appreciation  in  the  High  School  the 

teacher  of  music  from  time  to  time  may  call  upon  students  for  en- 
semble or  solo  performance  as  approved  by  the  private  teacher. 

11. 

THE  PRIVATE  TEACHER. 

1.  The  teacher's  recommendation  must  include  details  as  to  the  pupil's  previous 
study  (time,  compositions,  etc.),  and  as  to  his  attainment  in  technical  work  and 
in  sight  reading. 

2.  The  teacher's  reports  are  to  be  made  to  the  Principal  at  the  end  pf  each 
advisory  period*  of  the  school  term  (at  intervals  of  6  weeks)  upon  blank  forms 
furnished  by  the  school.    These  reports  must  cover  the  following  points : 

1.  Number  of  lessons  taken. 

2.  Average  number  of  hours  of  practice  a  week. 

3.  Technical  progress  made  by  the  pupil  since  the  preceding  report.     A 
'      detailed  statement  is  desirable. 

4.  List  of  compositions  studied  by  the  pupil,  with  remarks  concerning  the 

scope  and  quality  of  the  work  done  on  each  composition. 

5.  A  mark,  on  the  plan  used  in  the  Eastern  High  School,  showing  the 

teacher's  estimate  of  the  standing  to  date  of  the  pupil.  The  mark 
will  be  entered  upon  the  pupils  advisory  reports.  The  marks  are 
E  =  excellent,  G  =  good,  F  =  fair,  P  =  probable  failure.  The  se- 
mester mark  will  be  entered  after  and  as  a  result  of  the  examination. 

3.  The  teacher's  reports  are  to  be  delivered  in  duplicate,  one  signed,  the  other 
unsigned. 

III. 

EXAMINATION. 

1.  A  semi-annual  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester — the 
last  of  January  and  the  middle  of  June. 

2.  The  examiners  will  plan  the  examination  requirements  of  each  pupil  on  the 
basis  of  the  teacher's  advisory  reports.     (Unsigned  copies.) 

3.  The  examiners  will  mark  the  pupils  on  the  plan  used  in  the  Eastern  High 
School.    These  marks  will  be  entered  in  the  pupil's  semi-annual  report. 

4.  The  expense  of  these  examinations,  if  any  is  incurred,  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  parents  or  guardians.  The  amount  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  students 
examined  and  will  in  no  case  exceed  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  student. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  above,  the  conditions  and  requirements 

of  which  I  hereby  accept,  I  respectfully  request  that  my 

instruction  in be   admitted    for   credit   in 

the  Eastern  High  School. 

Signed 

Address 

Date . 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  PRIVATE  TEACHER. 

I  recommend  that  be  given 

credit  in  the  Eastern  High  School  for  work  to  be  done  with  me  in 

during  the  sefnester  ending 

January . 


I  agree  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  plan  outlined  above. 

Signed 


Address- 
Date 


TO  BE  MADE  OUT  BY  PRIVATE  TEACHER. 


Date 

Xamc  of  Pupil 

Age 

Address 

Name  of  Private  Teacher 
Address 


Instruction  to  be  given  in  . 
Lessons  per  week 


House  of  practice  per  day 

Previous  instruction  in  music  , 
Time  spent 


Work  accomplished 

Compositions  studied 

Plan  and  scope  of  work  contemplated  this  year 


Report  of  Principal  of  Western  High  School 


Sir: — I  beg  to  submit  herewith,  the  report  of  the  Western  High 
School  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1914. 

In  general  I  would  say  that  the  year  has  been  a  successful  one. 
Largely  contributory  to  this  result  is  the  fact  that  there  were  no  severe 
cases  of  illness,  with  consequent  protracted  absence,  among  the  teachers. 
In  this  respect  the  year  has  been  most  fortunate. 

While  much  might  be  said  of  each  department  of  work  in  the  school. 
It  has  seemed  best  to  limit  this  report  to  the  presentation  of  a  few  in- 
cidents peculiar  to  the  current  year,  and  to  developments  which  have 
had  some  special  significance,  either  educational  or  administrative. 

As  conditioning  all  work  at  the  close  of  the  current  year,  and  for 
at  least  one  year  to  come,  it  seems  logical  to  open  the  report  with  a 
brief  reference  to  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  the  Western  High 
School  building,  early  on  the  morning  of  April  24th. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  has  not  been  determined,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
the  writer.  It  broke  out  in  the  top  of  the  building,  either  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  or  in  the  attic  over  the  same,  and  soon  spread  to  the 
wings  and  lower  floors,  gutting  the  building,  and  rendering  complete 
reconstruction  necessary. 

Through  the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
operating  through  the  Superintendent  and  his  subordinates  in  the  many 
departments  of  the  service,  the  school  was  temporarily  housed  on  the 
Monday  following  the  fire,  in  two  buildings:  The  first  and  second 
semester  classes,,  in  the  Fillmore  School,  the  remaining  six  classes  in 
the  Franklin  School. 

While  this  readjustment  necessarily  handicapped  the  work  of  the 
school,  everything  which  could  be  done  to  limit  this  handicap,  was  done 
by  school  officials  and  teachers. 

Makeshift  laboratories  were  hastily  equipped  with  loaned  appratus, 
and  courses  in  science  closed  as  lecture  rather  than  as  laboratory 
courses. 

The  loss  of  library,  text-books,  gymnasium,  drill  hall,  assembly  hall — 
the  severing  of  the  school,  all  that  is  compassed  in  the  statement  that 
we  closed  the  year  practically  without  equipment,  in  temporary  quarters, 
ill  adapted  to  high  school  uses,  only  adds  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the 
school  spirit  remained  unbroken.  All  the  splendid  loyalty  of  students, 
teachers,  alumni,  patrons,  and  school  officials  has  gone  to  hearten  the 
administration,  and  to  establish  the  firm  conviction  that  out  of  this 
disaster,  overwhelming  as  it  seems,  will  grow  a  better  and  more  ade- 
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quate  expression  of  the  modem  high  school  in  the  New  Western  High 
School,  housed  in  its  reconstructed  building. 

During  the  current  year,  the  capacity  of  the  school  was  stretched  to 
the  utmost,  to  accomodate  the  student  body.  At  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  school  to  take  the  trans- 
fers who  had  elected  the  Western,  but  by  placing  the  program  of  enter- 
ing classes  later  in  the  day,  limiting  the  electives,  and  running  on  a 
slightly  different  schedule  of  hours,  the  matter  was  ultimately  adjusted 
so  that  the  entire  number  of  sixty-nine  students  were  added  to  the 
school. 

The  matter  of  additional  class  room  facilities  was  taken  up  at  this 
time  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  with  the  Home  and 
School  Association  of  the  School,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  increase  of 
housing  accomodation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  fire  of  April  24th  created  a  new  problem,  by  eliminating  all  use 
of  the  building,  pending  reconstruction. 

At  this  writing,  I  venture  to  urge  the  need,  not  merely  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Western  High  School  building,  as  it  was  prior  to  April  24th, 
but  an  increase  of  the  plant  such  as  was  shown  to  be  desirable  before 
that  date.  The  matter  of  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  class  rooms 
is  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the  Municipal  Architect  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building. 

This  plan  contemplates  adding  twelve  feet,  in  north  and  south  di- 
mension, to  each  of  the  floor  class  rooms,  two  on  the  second  and  two 
on  the  third  floors,  on  the  West  side  of  the  new  wings. 

The  reconstruction  plan  also  contemplates  placing  a  laboratory  for 
chemistry  in  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  gymnasium,  thus  free- 
ing Room  36  for  class  room  purposes. 

The  use  of  the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  North  end  of  the  second  floor 
for  drawing,  will  free  the  room  which  formerly  was  Drawing  Room  No. 
I,  for  class  room  use.  While  not  increasing  the  number  of  rooms,  this 
readjustment  of  laboratory  and  drawing  rooms  will  replace  two  small 
rooms  with  large  ones,  with  consequent  relief  in  the  seating  problem. 

This  plan,  however,  eliminates  the  gymnasium.  In  the  old  building, 
the  situation  of  the  gymnasium  was  most  undesirable,  and  the  gym- 
nasium itself  was  inadequate  for  the  number  of  pupils  using  it.  To 
utilize  this  space  for  the  extension  of  the  department  of  chemistry,  is 
directly  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  school  in  this  department  of  science, 
and  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  gymnasium,  as  referred  to  above, 
it  seems  a  wise  adjustment  of  space  to  needs. 

But  while  the  demands  of  chemistry  will  be  adequately  met  by  utiliz- 
ing this  space  for  an  additional  laboratory,  it  becomes  most  essential 
that  the  sum  of  $50,000  asked  for  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  re- 
quest for  reconstruction  of  the  building,  be  secured  from  Congress  for 
the  construction  of  a  gymnasium,  a  separate  one  story  building,  on  the 
field  west  of  the  main  building. 

No  argument  is  necessary  in  support  of  this  addition.  All  edu- 
cators agree  that  a  school  only  partially  serves  its  purpose,  which  does 
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since  the  courts  were  completed.  A  great  many  girls  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  game,  and  we  have  also  con- 
ducted the  Annual  Tennis  Tournament  for  Girls. 

Since  the  first  of  May,  all  of  the  regular  classes  in  physical  training 
for  the  first  year,  have  met  on  the  field.  The  time  had  been  devoted  to 
instruction  in  various  form  of  out-door  athletics,  including  Field 
Hockey,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Relay  racing  and  Base  Ball. 

The  expense  of  leasing  and  maintaining  this  field  has  been  met  in 
part  by  the  Athletic  Association,  and  in  part  by  a  fund  known  as  the 
Girls'  Field  Fund,  a  fund  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
in  the  autumn  of  1913.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Leetch,  representing  the  Home 
and  School  Association,  is  treasurer  for  this  fund.  During  the  current 
year  it  has  aggregated  approximately  $300. 

The  field  was  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  It  has  been  the  salvation  of  girls'  athletics  since  the  fire, 
as  all  classes  have  been  held  on  the  field,  and  the  daily  work  of  the 
pupils  at  the  Fillmore  School  has  been  kept  up  as  it  could  not  have 
otherwise  been.  Miss  Thomas,  physical  instructor  for  girls,  has  spent 
five  hours  daily  on  the  field,  giving  instruction  in  various  form  of  out- 
door athletics. 

For  several  years  past,  those  teachers  connected  with  the  Senior 
classes  have  felt  an  increasing  sense  of  need  for  ethical  instruction  to 
be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  leaving  the  school.  This  year 
a  plan  was  set  in  motion  for  meeting  that  need.  The  proposed  course 
was  to  consist  of  twelve  discussions,  conducted  by  twelve  men,  six 
clergymen  and  six  laymen,  who  might  bring  before  the  members  of 
the  Senior  class,  different  phases  of  ethical  questions — the  purpose 
underlying  the  whole  course  being  to  make  evident  to  the  student  that 
whatever  the  creed  or  profession,  a  man  must  base  his  life  on  certain 
fundamental  ethical  principles  if  he  is  to  take  an  honorable  position  in 
the  world  of  men. 

The  working  out  of  the  plan  was  more  or  less  interrupted.  Three 
men  who  had  shown  much  interest,  Dr.  Simon,  Dr.  Pierce,  and  Justice 
Stafford,  were  unable  to  speak  on  account  of  illness.  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Blair  was  also  unable  to  conduct  a  discussion  this  year,  but  promised 
his  aid  another  year  in  case  the  course  should  be  continued. 

The  method  of  attack  was  developed  along  slightly  diflFerent  lines 
from  those  laid  down  in  the  original  plan  where  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  discussion.  As  it  happened,  only  one  of  the  lessons  took  this 
form,  the  others  being  given  as  lectures.  Below  is  the  list  of  speakers 
and  their  subjects : 

I.     Dr.   Earle  Wilfley,  the   general   study  of   ethics  and  the   need   for   such 
study. 

II.  Dr.  J.   Van   Schaick.     Dr.   Van   Schaick  was  unable  to   give  time   for 

preparation,  so  the  four  classes  wrote  papers  on  the  subject,  what  should 
be  my  purpose  in  choosing  a  vocation?  These  papers  were  sent  to 
him  and  he  discussed  them  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 

III.  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  Morality  and  Common  Sense. 
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IV.  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Siddons,  tiie  doty  of  a  citizen  to  Ins  gorcmmenL 
V.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  die  Sdentists's  Attitude  toward  TmdL 
VI.  Dr.  Stocking  of  the  First  Congregational  Qnirdi,  Ethics  in  every  day 
life.    He  gave  to  the  class  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
thirty-five  or  more  prominent  business  men.     The  questions  centered 
about  this  one :    Can  a  man  practice  the  Golden  Rule  in  business. 

« 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  talks.  Perhaps  nodiing 
ever  given  to  the  Senior  Classes  has  brought  such  immediate  reaction, 
evidenced  in  the  papers  written  by  the  class  and  in  talks  with  the 
teachers  afterward.  Many  of  the  pupils  commented  upon  the  last 
lecture  as  being  the  most  convincing,  for  while  the  others  had  advanced 
the  same  theories,  this  lecture  produced  the  facts  in  support  of  them. 
One  boy  said  in  effect,  "I  have  never  before  believed  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  succeed  who  applies  to  his  business  life,  the  rules  which 
govern  his  private  life,  but  Dr.  Stocking  has  convinced  me  that  I 
have  been  wrong." 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  followed 
the  course,  that  it  be  continued  for  another  year  for  the  following 
reasons : 

I.  There  is  no  place  in  the  high  school  course  where  the  subject  of 
Ethics  may  be  discussed  as  such. 

II.  When  reference  to  Ethical  standards  arises  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  English  classes,  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  to  view  such  ideals  as  quixotic  or  academic,  not  for  the 
business  world,  or  "for  the  woman  only"  not  for  the  man  who  must 
use  any  means  to  success. 

III.  There  is  therefore  a  real  need  for  the  presentation  of  ethical 
principles  by  men  whose  words  carry  the  conviction  born  of  respect 
of  their  achievement. 

IV.  The  six  lectures  given  this  year  have  in  part  met  this  need  and 
have  proved  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  serious  thought  and 
moulding  the  opinions  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  general  plan  followed  is  open  to  the  objections  that  will  always 
condition  volunteer  service,  namely  that  it  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
interruption  and  may  be  lacking  in  the  continuity  which  would  char- 
acterize the  work  if  conducted  by  a  single  leader.  On  the  other  hand 
this  objection  is  more  than  offset  by  the  great  advantage  resulting 
frcMn  the  presentation  of  the  same  fundamental  principles  by  men  of 
widely  differing  creeds  and  occupations.  The  final  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  must  be  one  of  the  permanency  of  ethical 
ideals,  and  of  the  significance  of  their  acceptance  as  a  basis  for  life. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Washington  High  Schools,  Music 
taken  under  instructors  outside  the  high  school  faculty,  has  been 
credited  in  place  of  a  major  elective  in  the  high  school  course.  The  re- 
strictions governing  the  number  of  required  lessons  per  week,  number 
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ATHLETICS. 

Gymnasium  work,  football,  baseball,  and  basket  ball  have  this  year 
been  controlled  entirely  by  teachers,  acting  as  coaches,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  with  excellent  results.  Not  only  has  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  sport  been  high,  but  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  students  and  their  loyalty  to  the  school.  Under  such  super- 
vision, it  has  been  possible  to  permit  greater  liberty  of  pupil  action, 
an  extended  trip  by  the  baseball  team  accompanied  by  the  coach  mark- 
ing the  season's  practice. 

The  purchase  of  the  Patterson  tract  near  Gallaudet  Institute  as  a 
high  school  playground  is  earnestly  recommended. 

SCHOOL  PAPER. 

The  "Balance  Sheet,"  supervised  by  teachers  but  managed  by  a  corps 
of  especially  talented  students,  has  served  as  a  school  of  journalism 
and  of  newspaper  management  for  a  large  number  of  pupils.  The 
Year  Book  is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  both  supervision  and  manage- 
ment. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Participation  of  pupils  in  the  activities  of  groups  having  a  social 
character  has  been  encouraged.  The  "Balance  Sheet,"  the  Dramatic 
Society,  the  Cadet  Companies,  the  College  Club,  and  sections  and 
classes  have  been  permitted  to  give  enjoyable  dances  in  the  gymnasitun, 
always  properly  chaperoned  by  teachers. 

The  annual  school  play,  "Half-Back  Carey"  was  successful  both 
socially  and  financially,  $560.00  being  added  to  the  school  fund  for 
building  decoration  and  athletics. 

This  year,  over  four  hundred  dollars,  raised  by  entertainments  given 
by  the  school,  has  been  spent  in  building  decoration. 

pupils'  council. 

A  promising  effort  was  made  to  interest  pupils  in  school  government 
and  problems  by  the  election  of  a  council  for  boys  and  for  girls.  These 
two  groups  considered  matters  of  general  improvement,  such  as  a  stu- 
dents' lunch-room,  playground  and  athletic  field  and  building  altera- 
tions in  a  sane  and  patriotic  manner. 

It  is  believed  that  such  student  bodies  can  become  of  value  in  dealing 
with  moral  problems  that  seem  beyond  reach  of  the  average  teacher. 

SCHOOL  BANK. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  school  bank : 

"The  Washington,  D.  C.  High  School  Bank  has  been  in  operation 
now,  three  years.    During  that  time  it  has  made  steady  and  substantial 
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progress,  accomplishing  Ac  purposes  anticipated  for  it,  and  also  prov- 
ing it  to  be  a  safe  and  practical  proposition. 

It  has  given  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  general,  actual  barJcing  ex- 
perience besides  inculcating  in  them  habits  of  econocny  and  savir.g. 
It  has  given  the  pupils  employed  in  the  bank  actual  experience  in  hand- 
ling with  accuracy,  large  sums  of  money  as  well  as  of  serving  with 
fidelity,  in  administrative  and  clerical  positions,  and  of  bringing  them 
into  direct  contact  with  representative  business  men  of  the  dt>'.  It  has 
given  tone  to  the  school  as  a  business,  educanonal  institution  and  given 
banking  accomodations  to  the  faculty,  school  cmpkyees.  and  to  the 
various  activities  and  organizations  of  this  and  the  neighboring  schooL 
Indeed  it  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Eastern  High  School  has 
started  one  for  itself,  patterned  on  the  same  lines  and  under  the 
same  general  management. 

The  day  the  bank  opened,  October  ii,  191 1,  it  took  in  $226.77  ^ 
deposits;  within  one  month  they  reached  $1,526.13;  by  June  they  were 
$3,826.93.  The  next  year,  1912-1913,  they  started  with  81,902.38,  and 
by  April  reached  $4,839.68.  The  present  year  they  started  with 
$1,861.32,  and  by  May  were  $5,415.65. 

The  policy  of  the  institution  has  been  education  and  service,  not 
profit,  therefore  .there  is  no  great  increase  in  surplus.  The  money  en- 
trusted to  it  has  been  deposited  in  a  local  Savings  Bank  at  4%  interest, 
and  in  a  local  National  Bank  at  3% ;  while  it  has  paid  3%  interest  to 
depositors  on  all  balances  of  $5.00  or  over.  The  interest  earnings  for 
the  first  year  were  $25.19,  with  no  interest  paid  to  depositors;  for  the 
second  year  were  $59.90,  with  $28.26  distributed  to  depositors;  the 
third  year  were  $87.17  with  $32.07  distributed.  A  healthy  increase  is 
shown. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  Balance  Sheet  of  June  3,  1914: 

Resources :  Liabilities : 

Cash $4663.87  Deposits  $461 3-95 

Expense,  Invty. 15.00  Present  Worth: 

Printing 24.00  Cash  $49-92 

Furn.  &  Fix. 48.00  Prop. 87.00 


$4750.87 


136.92 
$4750.87 


A  most  important  and  interesting  feature  of  the  bank  was  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  directors.  These  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  at  them  not  only  was  the  routine  business  transacted,  but  in- 
spiring talks  were  made  by  officers  and  directors  and  on  several  oc- 
casions practically  instructive  addresses  were  made  by  local  business 
men.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Hon.  Carter  Glass,  author  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  made  an 
address  explaining  the  new  currency  system. 

Another  feature  of  the  bank,  and  one  peculiar  to  this  year's  work 
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was  the  introduction  of  a  Vacation  Savings  Fund,  which  proved  very 
successful  not  only  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  pupils  systematic  sav- 
ing, but  also  in  increasing  the  bank's  deposits.  The  number  of  pupils 
subscribing  to  this  fund  was  one  hundred  and  five,  and  the  amoimt  of 
money  saved  by  pupils  totaled  $734.55. 

Looking  to  next  year,  there  has  already  been  selected  a  corps  of 
officers  that  promises  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  bank  efficiently. 
It  is  expected  to  run  a  Christmas  Savings  Fund  and  also  a  Vacation 
Savings  Fund.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  will  be  started  earlier  so  as 
to  have  the  pupils  save  over  a  longer  period  and  also  give  them  a  larger 
fund  at  maturity.  To  increase  these  Savings  Funds  the  income  of 
the  bank  will  have  to  be  increased  to  pay  the  premiums  to  savers.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  the  bank's  performing  sundry  services,  pertain- 
ing to  money,  for  teachers  or  others.  The  consideration  in  such  cases, 
though  small  in  the  single  instance,  may  be  significant  in  the  aggregate. 
What  counts  for  more,  however,  is  that  the  bank  force  will  get  a  wider 
experience  and  the  bank  itself  will  be  more  serviceable." 

ALUMNI. 

Recognition  is  due  to  the  Alumni  Association  for  its  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  school's  welfare.  Especially  through  its  employment  depart- 
ment, which  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  city's  business  men,  is  the 
school  benefited  through  the  proper  placing  of  graduates. 

Inasmuch  as  the  last  report  for  the  Business  High  School  covered 
all  subjects  in  detail,  no  subject  report  is  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
course  of  study,  with  some  minor  changes  from  that  pursued  last 
year,  is  however  presented  as  a  matter  of  record : 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year,  Second  Year, 

Periods  Periods 

per  week.  Per  week. 

Business  Arithmetic  5  Business  Arithmetic  or  )                 3 

^Bookkeeping  or  )  5  fBookkeeping  J"                 3 

tShorthand           )  S  ♦Bookkeeping  or  shorthand  5 

English  5  English  5 

Geography  3  Commercial  Geography  3 

Drawing  i  Commercial  Law  3 

Music   (Elective)  i  Drawing    (Elective)  2 

Penmanship  2  Music    (Elective)  2 

Physical   Training  or    )  I  Physical  Training  or   j  I 

Military  Drill                  J  3  Military  Drill*            f  3 

Typewriting  4  Typewriting  4 

fPupils  who  elect  shorthand  in  the  first  year,  must  take  bookkeeping  instead 
of  arithmetic  in  the  second;  *those  who  elect  bookkeeping  in  the  first  year» 
must  continue  it  in  the  second. 
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Third  Year. 


English 

Accotinting  and 
Finance 

Commercial  History 
Physics  or  Biology 
Algebra  or  Spanish  or 
German  or  Shorthand 
Music  (Elective) 
Physical  Training  or  ) 
Military  Drill  J 

Typewriting 


Fourth  Year. 


Periods 
Per  week. 
3 

5 
3 

5 

5 

2 

I 
3 

4 


Periods 
per  Week. 
5 


English 

Business  Organization 

Governmental  and  Industrial 

Problems 
(Study   of   Special   Industry  may 

be  substituted  for  either  of  two 

preceding.) 
Spanish  or  German  or     . 
Shorthand  ^nd  Office      I 
Training  or  Geometry     C 
or  Chemistry  ' 

Music    (Elective) 
Physical  Training  or      ) 
Military  Drill  j 

TyjiC'Ariting 


A  diploma  will  be  given  on  completion  of  the  four-year  course;  a  certificate 
for  completion  of  the  first  two  years. 
Very  respectfully, 

Allan  Davis, 

Principal, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  Principal  of  McKinley  High  School 


Sir: — Success  and  progress  have  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley Manual  Training  School  during  the  year  just  closed  and  too 
much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  excellent  crops  of  teachers  and  the 
loyal  student  body  for  the  magnificient  results  obtained  in  scholarship 
and  the  recognized  school  activities.  The  spirit  of  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion among  students  and  teachers  has  never  been  stronger  and  the 
quality  of  the  results  produced  has  been  most  excellent. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  has  steadily  increa^^ed  from  911  in 
June,  1912,  to  1 132  in  June,  1914.  One  hundred  and  three  students 
were  graduated  in  the  classes  of  February  and  June,  which  is  about 
twenty  more  than  have  graduated  in  any  previous  year.  Thirty-five 
of  these  have  had  certificates  prepared  for  entrance  into  college  next 
September.  Three  hundred  and  sixty,  eighth  grade  pupils  have  been 
transferred  to  the  McKinley  School  for  entrance  next  fall.  Deducting 
from  our  present  enrollment  sixty-five  June  graduates  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  one  hundred  undergraduates  who  may  fail  to  come  back 
and  we  will  have  1300  pupils  in  September.  This  is  a  greater  number 
than  can  be  handled  by  the  present  faculty  and  more  than  can  be  (com- 
fortably accomodated  in  our  present  building.  The  faculty  is  smaller 
by  one  teacher  now*  than  it  was  in  June,  191 2.  Classes  have  been  in- 
creased in-  size  until  they  exceed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  recitation 
rooms  and  more  classes  have  been  assigned  to  the  teachers  until  the 
limit  of  endurance  has  been  reached.  If  the  tuition  law  is  repealed 
as  seems  highly  probable  the  increase  of  students  will  be  considerably 
greater  than  is  now  estimated.  This  increase  can  not  be  provided  for 
without  a  material  addition  to  the  number  of  teachers. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  study  this  year  which 
will  be  far  reaching  in  their  results.  In  the  future  candidates  for 
graduation  will  be  required  to  carry  three  academic  and  scientific  sub- 
jects in  addition  to  the  manual  training  and  drawing  instead  of  four, 
but  the  time  of  these  three  has  been  materially  increased.  English, 
history,  the  languages  and  mathematics  will  have  five  recitations  per 
week  and  the  sciences  will  have  three  recitations  and  four  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Not  more  than  three  years  of  any  subject  will  be  re- 
quired for  graduation  and  abundant  opportunity  will  be  given  to  special- 
ize in  those  branches  which  will  be  of  material  benefit  in  secui;ing  em- 
ployment before  or  after  graduation.  Complete  preparation  for  any 
college  can  be  made  by  the  proper  election  of  subjects.  A  back  bone  of 
minimum  requirements  has  been  maintained  which  will  assure  a  well 
balanced  course.  While  neither  a  trade  school  nor  a  vocational  school  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms,  this  school  is  now  in  a  position 
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to  give  to  its  pupils  a  well  rounded  high  school  course  and  at  the  same 
time  equip  them  to  fill  lucrative  positions  upon  graduation.  The  effect 
of  this  is  going  to  be  the  attraction  of  larger  numbers  to  the  school  and 
the  graduation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  enter. 

There  is  now  a  constant  demand  for  our  graduates  from  telephone 
and  tel^raph  companies,  electric  power  companies  and  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Government  where  boys  with  a  knowledge  of  drawing, 
mathematics,  and  science  and  possessed  of  some  mechanical  ability 
make  excellent  assistants  and  soon  advance  to  better  things.  A  large 
percentage  of  our  graduates  go  into  the  patent  business,  for  which  their 
training  specially  fits  them,  and  not  a  few  go  into  law  and  medicine 
where  they  seem  to  do  remarkably  well.  Two  instances  will  illustrate 
the  value  of  such  training.  One  graduate  of  a  former  class  secured  an 
appointment  by  examination,  to  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
After  working  there  for  several  years,  and  without  further  school  train- 
ing, he  was  selected  from  a  number  of  men,  among  whom  were  college 
graduates  by  a  large  photographic  company  to  be  a  member  of  its 
staff  of  experts.  Another  graduate  won  a  scholarship  to  George  Washr 
ington  University  and  attended  evening  classes  while  working  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  day.  He  later 
took  an  examination  for  laboratory  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. He  passed  highest  and  was  given  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  Research  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Since  that  time  he  has  traveled  over  most  of  South  America  taking 
observations.  For  seven  months  he  was  navigating  officer  of  the  sur- 
vey yacht  "Carnegie."  He  is  now  in  charge  of  a  party  outfitting  for 
a  trip  across  Bolivia  and  north  along  the  boundary  line  between  Bolivia 
and  Brazil  to  the  Amazon  River  system  and  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth.  Observations  will  be  taken  at  various  points  spaced  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  miles  apart  to  determine  the  values  of  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments, declination,  inclination  and  horizontal  intensity. 

The  fixed  policy  of  the  school  is  to  present  each  subject  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  is  practical  and  useful  as  well  as  cultural.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  pedagogy  of  some  well  known  educators,  but  is  cer- 
tainly appreciated  and  commended  by  the  laity  and  tax  payers.  Every 
exercise  made  in  the  shops  as  far  as  possible  is  used.  The  mallets 
and  tools  handles  made  in  the  wood  shops  go  to  the  graded  manual 
training  schools.  The  taper  exercises  in  the  machine  shop  are  centers 
for  the  lathes  and  must  be  made  to  fit.  The  hats  and  dresses  made  by 
the  girls  are  made  to  fit  the  owner  who  is  usually  the  maker.  Most  of 
the  costumes  worn  by  the  girl  graduates  including  the  underwear  is 
made  by  the  girls  under  the  direction  of  Domestic  Art  Department. 
The  boys  in  the  Electrical  and  Machine  Shops  classes  accomplished 
some  splendid  practical  work  this  year  and  saved  the  District  hundreds 
of  dollars.  One  physics  laboratory  was  rewired  and  an  additional  panel 
was  added  to  the  switchboard  at  a  cost  of  $273.00  for  material,  when  the 
lowest  bid  submitted  by  contractors  was  $750.00.     The  receptacles. 
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plugs,  hard  rubber  handles  and  connectors  were  all  made  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  additional  slate  panel  was  bored  and  assembled  by  them. 
The  wiring  of  the  assembly  hall  for  the  motion  picture  machine  was 
done  entirely  by  students.  All  the  electrical  repair  work  including  the 
rewiring  of  burned-out  armatures  and  field  coils  is  done  mostly  by  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  the  instructors.  Last  year  a  small  motor 
was  designed  and  built  entirely  in  the  school  except  the  casting  of  the 
parts.  This  year  a  small  bench  drill  press  which  will  be  driven  by 
one  of  the  motors  was  designed  and  is  almost  completed.  The  Art 
Department  is  now  considering  plans  for  the  permanent  decoration  of 
the  rooms  and  corridors  with  students  work. 

The  School  is  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years  it  is  entirely  out  of  debt  and  has  a  balance  on  hand  to  start  the 
new  year.  The  entire  system  of  finances  has  been  revised  and  a  sys- 
tem inaugurated  whereby  each  activity  will  be  run  on  a  cash  basis  and 
on  an  allotment  made  by  a  special  committee  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year.  All  local  firms  will  be  asked  to  submit  bids  on  material  needed, 
such  as  athletic  supplies  and  goods  will  be  purchased  from  the  firm 
giving  the  best  quotations.  ' 

The  orchestra  has  been  an  continual  inspiration  and  delight  to  the 
school  and  has  been  borrowed  by  other  schools  on  several  occasions. 
The  work  has  been  of  such  a  high  character  that  credit  for  graduation 
will  be  given  to  those  members  who  study  outside  and  attend  re- 
hearsals regularly. 

The  lunch  room  has  finished  its  third  year  and  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  to  the  student  body  and  to  the  faculty, 
but  that  it  is  a  practical  thing.  The  system  of  employing  a  manager  at 
a  fixed  salary  and  of  furnishing  wholesome  food  at  low  prices  has 
demonstrated  its  practicability  during  the  last  three  years.  After  re- 
placing breakage  and  installing  a  dishwasher  we  close  the  year  with 
a  balance  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  again  in  this  report  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  decreasing  the  burden  put  upon  the  teacher.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  size  of  classes  has  been  increased,  more  classes  have 
been  added  and  the  amount  of  clerical  work  doubled  and  trebled  until 
the  teachers  life  is  a  burden.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  absences  and  substi- 
tute service  will  convince  the  most  ardent  efficiency  advocate  that  the 
breaking  point  has  been  reached  and  passed,  and  that  good  faithful 
teachers  are  simply  being  killed  off. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  C  Daniel, 


Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


PrincipaL 


Report  of  Principal  of  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Vocational  School 


Sir : — I  beg  to  submit  herewith,  my  report  on  the  work  of  the  Wis- 
consin Avenue  Manual  Training  School  for  the  year  just  closed. 

The  vocational  work  at  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  Manual  Training 
School  has  been  in  operation  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  as  far  as  con- 
ditions have  permitted  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  namely,  to  prepare 
students  for  industrial  pursuits. 

From  the  opening  day  the  school  has  been  handicapped.  The  aims 
and  requirements  of  the  school  seem  to  be  but  vaguely  understood  by 
persons  in  the  school  system  as  evidenced  by  the  pupils  transferred. 
To  the  question,  "Why  did  you  come  to  this  school,"  one  of  three 
answers  is  almost  sure  to  be  given,  "I  was  not  getting  on  well  at  the 
other  school,"  or  "I  did  not  like  the  other  school,"  or  "I  did  riot  like 
the  other  teacher."  Any  desire  to  prepare  for  mechanical  pursuits  is 
almost  unknown.  The  location  is  unsatisfactory.  During  the  time 
that  entrance  to  this  school  was  restricted  to  pupils  who  had  finished 
sixth  grade  work,  the  largest  number  enrolled  from  the  division  in 
which  the  school  is  located  was  three,  while  at  the  same  time  the  en- 
rollment from  each  of  three  other  divisions  was  between  six  and  nine. 
Considerable  delay  was  experienced  in  getting  electrical  connections  for 
the  machinery  a  portion  of  which  lay  idle  for  one  year  except  when 
operated  by  boy-power.  The  teaching  conditions  have  not  been  satis- 
factory, but  were  the  best  obtainable  under  the  circumstances. 

Despite  these  difficulties  the  school  has  done  well.  Our  aim  is  to 
give  training  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce 
equipment  for  the  schools.  To  this  end  a  pupil  is  taken  off  of  his 
exercises  just  as  soon  as  he  shows  ability  to  do  more  advanced  work. 
The  following  list  of  equipment  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  work  attempted,  all  of  which  has  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  1913-14: 

For  the  grade  shop — 2  trestles  (without  nails  or  screws),  i  clamp  rack, 
2  bench  jacks,  i  saw  vise. 

For  domestic  act — 2  storage  cases    (3'x4'xi8"),  2  window  shelves. 

For  domestic  science — i  cold  storage  window  box,  2  shelves,  resurfaced 
dining  room  table. 

For  Western  High — 2  poplar  frames,  4  mahogany  veneered  frames,  i  oak 
case  for  wireless  apparatus. 

For  Webster  kindergarten — 3  window  boxes. 

For  Brookland  School — i  window  box. 

Hyde  School  library — i  set  of  shelves  for  about  500  books. 

For  art  teachers — 8  picture  frames. 
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For  school  officials — ^3  window  boards,  i  table. 

For  vocational  shop-— 2  drawing  boards  (3'x5'},  4  trestles  (without  naiTs 
or  screws),  i  case  (7'x5'x2'),  2  saw  vises. 

For  samples — i  couch  (upholstered  in  imitation  leather),  i  trestle  (no 
nails  or  screws). 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  material  of  which 
this  equipment  is  made  is  a  debit  charge  against  this  school  without  any 
corresponding  credit  charge  when  the  equipment  is  valued  as  school 
property.  In  other  words,  if  this  school  should  take  one  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  supplies  and  from  it  produce  two  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  equipment,  the  only  item  regarding  this  school  to  appear  on  the 
records  would  be  a  debit  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  five  equal  periods,  two  are  spent  in 
the  classroom,  two  in  the  shop  and  one  in  the  drawing  room.  Qass- 
room  work  comprises  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  spell- 
ing, writing,  etc. ;  the  drawing  room  work  comprises  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, lettering,  simple  problems;  the  shop  work  comprises  exercises 
leading  up  to  cabinet  work,  upholstery,  carpentry  and  wood-finishing. 
About  two  periods  a  week  are  spent  at  the  speed  lathe.  Machinery 
replaces  hand-work  only  to  the  extent  of  relieving  drudgry. 

Working  from  plans  is  taught  by  means  of  model  houses  constructed 
from  blue  prints.  The  plans  are  drawn  to  a  quarter  inch  scale  and  the 
houses  are  made  on  twelfth  full  size. 

We  aim  to  teach  economy  by  practising  it.  To  this  end  we  utilize 
everything  possible ;  wide  boards  are  made  by  gluing  together  narrow 
pieces,  some  of  the  work  for  home  pieces  was  made  from  scraps  from 
the  waste  pile.  Most  of  the  material  for  the  houses  was  made  from 
old  packing  boxes  and  from  waste  ends,  material  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  useless.  The  beech  crating  from  about  the  lathes  furnished 
the  bars  and  foot  pieces  for  a  dozen  cabinet-makers  clamps. 

A  greater  variety  of  work  might  serve  to  increase  the  enrollment,  but 
from  past  experience  I  question  the  advisability  of  much  expenditure 
for  equipment. 

The  arrangement  which  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Lowe  and  to  me 
at  about  the  same  time,  by  which  a  pupil  can  be  prepared  for  the  high 
school  and  at  the  same  time  receive  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day  in 
special  training  towards  a  livelihood,  appeals  to  me  more  and  more 
strongly.  The  pupil  who  enters  an  industrial  course  should  not  thereby 
waive  his  rights  to  a  higher  education  until  such  a  time  as  his  time  and 
purse  will  permit,  and  he  should  be  equipped  to  go  on  to  the  high  school 
if  possible. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kindly  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities  with  whom  my  work  has  brought  me  in  con- 
tact and  especially  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  ever- 
ready  friendly  counsel.  ^ 
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The  shop  is  the  back-bone  of  this  school  and  the  shop  teacher  is  the 
spinal  cord  from  which  energy  is  radiated  to  each  nerve  center  of  a 
school  activity.    Mr.  Smith,  the  shop  teacher  has  ably  filled  this  place. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  A.  Woodward, 

Principal, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston^ 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  Colored  Public  Schools 


Sir: — The  school  year,  1913-14  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in 
practically  every  department  of  the  system.  It  marks  the  culmination 
of  Superintendent  Davidson's  memorable  administration.  It  marks  the 
elevation  to  the  Superintendency  of  a  man  who  has  worked  his  way 
up  from  the  ranks. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps,  the  most  notable  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  vocational  schools.  The  resort  of  students  of 
high  school  grade  and  above  to  these  schools  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. The  event  has  demonstrated  that  these  schools  are  offering  op- 
portunities for  industrial  training  of  which  the  community  has  long 
stood  in  need.  The  conduct  of  the  various  courses  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  three  things  at  least  are  now  clear:  (i)  the 
school  day  must  be  lengthened  in  order  that  academic  and  scientific 
studies  may  be  given  a  more  adequate  representation  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  who  have  not  anticipated  them;  (2)  these  studies  must  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  vocational  interests,  they  must  be  taught 
in  intimate  correlation  with  the  industries;  (3)  $950  is  the  minimum 
salary  that  will  secure  and  retain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  teacher  of 
a  trade  or  industry.  Then,  too,  the  appropriation  bill  should  contain 
special  provisions  for  the  equipment  and  the  maintenance  of  the  vari- 
ous shops. 

Moreover,  we  are  reaching  a  stage  in  the  development  of  these 
vocational  schools  where  it  is  vital  that  each  student  be  given  the  most 
careful  counsel  as  to  his  choice  of  a  vocation.  This  counsel  must  be 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  student's  qualities,  interests,  and  apti- 
tudes. It  must  also  be  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  occupations  in- 
volved. Much  has  been  written  about  vocational  guidance  though  but 
little  has  actually  been  accomplished.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
here  in  Washington  when  the  whole  problem  must  be  systematically 
considered ;  and  I  know  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in  the  Cardoza 
and  the  O  Street  Vocational  Schools. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Improvement  of  Teachers  in  the  Service. 

The  closing  of  the  college  section  of  Normal  School  No.  2  this  year 
means  that  hereafter  no  appointee  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  will  be  university  bred.     The  closure  was  effected 
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primarily  in  the  interest  of  Normal  School  graduates  who  after  ap- 
pointment to  grades  i  and  2  are  ambitious  of  advancement  through  the 
higher  grades.  The  closure  places  upon  these  young  men  and  women  the 
responsibility  of  enriching  their  cultural  and  their  professional  equip- 
ment while  teaching.  To  this  end  I  am  hopeful  of  two  things :  ( i )  that 
in  the  immediate  future  Howard  University  will  offer  extension 
courses  under  suitable  conditions  which  will  lead  to  degrees  in  arts,  in 
sciences,  in  education;  and  (2)  that  within  the  next  decade  our  own 
city  Normal  School  will  attain  a  scope  which  will  enable  it  to  offer 
these  courses  to  our  teachers  without  charge.  Be  it  said  that  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  elementary  schools  is  animated  with  a  most  gratifying 
spirit  of  professional  progress. 

The  Salary  Schedule. 

The  events  of  the  year  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  need  which 
every  officer  of  the  elementary  schools  has  long  felt  keenly,  of  reform- 
ing the  salary  schedule  of  the  classroom  teachers.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  higher  salaries  should  be  tied  up  with  the  higher 
grades.  I  would  assimilate  grades  7  and  8  to  the  high  school  grades  in 
many  essentials  and  I  would  give  the  teachers  of  these  grades  a  basic 
salary  of  $950.  For  the  Kindergarten  and  the  first  six  grades  I  would 
provide  a  basic  salary  of  $650;  and  I  would  appoint  Normal  School 
graduates  to  the  Kindergarten  or  to  any  one  of  the  six  grades  indif- 
ferently though  in  accordance  with  the  special  training  and  aptitude  of 
each  appointee.  This  reform  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  will  re- 
sult in  assigning  teachers  to  the  work  which  they  are  best  fitted  to 
do,  without  regard  to  extraneous  considerations. 

Building  Principals. 

I  would  repeat  and  emphasize  the  argument  of  a  previous  report 
(f 909- 10)  for  assistants  for  our  overworked  building  principals: 

"To  enhance  the  efficiency  of  classroom  teaching  in  the  function  of 
educational  supervision.  Every  measure,  from  the  selection  of  a 
textbook  to  the  direct  criticism  of  an  inappropriate  memoriter  exer- 
cise, tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  There  is  an  im- 
portant distinction,  however,  between  the  two  cases  cited  for  illustra- 
tion. 

The  criticism  of  a  specific  exercise  is  possible  only  when  the  super- 
visor has  been  personally  present  during  the  exercise ;  the  helpfulness 
of  the  criticism  is  dependent  upon  the  justness  of  his  observation, 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  sympathy  and  tact  with  which  it 
is  conveyed.  Certainly  such  direct  supervision  as  may  secure  to  all 
the  teachers  of  the  corps  such  practical  help  in  the  actual  business  of 
teaching  is  vital  to  the  conduct  of  every  school  system. 

But  how  far  does  the  organization  of  our  schools  provide  for  such 
supervision?    Most  inadequately. 

Each  building  has  a  principal;  each  principal  teaches  a  class  of 
standard  size  every  day  and  all  day,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of 
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•clerical  and  disciplinary  responsibilities.  Such  a  principal  is  no  princi- 
pal at  all  except  in  those  extraordinary  cases  where  sheer  genius  tri- 
umps  over  these  most  formidable  obstacles;  for  it  is  practically  im- 
possible under  such  conditions  to  devote  any  appreciable  amount  of 
time  and  energy  to  educational  supervision. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  of  our  supervising  principals  has  charge  of 
lo  or  more  scattered  buildings,  lOO  or  more  teachers,  and  3,000  pupils. 
Actual  experience  shows  conclusively  that  the  supervising  principal 
is  bound  to  expend  his  energies  in  the  execution  of  administrative 
detail,  such  as  the  transfer  of  pupils,  the  equalization  of  class  enroll- 
ments, the  classification  of  statistical  data,  etc.  He  visits  schools  and 
<:lasses,  to  be  sure,  but  he  must  do  it  at  double-quick  time.  His 
statistical  record  of  visits  may,  indeed,  attain  imposing  dimensions. 
But  the  value  of  a  sum  depends  upon  the  values  of  its  components ; 
a  two-minute  visit  may  have  a  value  for  courtesy  but  seldom  for 
-serious  educational  supervision.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood;  our 
supervising  principals  are  capable  and  devoted,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions they  can  not  supply  that  personal  help  in  the  way  of  practical 
•criticism  and  suggestion  arising  out  of  careful  personal  study  of  each 
teacher's  procedure  which  is  so  much  needed. 

To  secure  the  close  personal  supervision  of  the  teaching  process 
which  is  requisite,  I  earnestly  recommended  that  the  proper  authorities 
make  every  effort  to  have  incorporated  in  the  next  appropriation  bill 
provisions  whereby  principals  of  buildings  with  10  to  19  teachers  shall 
be  given  one-half  of  each  day  for  supervision  and  with  20  or  more 
teachers  the  whole  of  each  day  for  this  vital  purpose." 

A  paid  staff  of  substitutes. 

The  Supervising  Principals  find  difficulty  in  providing  substitute 
teachers  promptly  and  in  duly  overseeing  their  work.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  problem  is  only  to  be  solved  by  a  paid  staff  of  substitutes 
under  the  special  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Normal  School  faculty. 
Thus,  the  ten  graduates  standing  highest  in  each  class  might  immedi- 
ately be  appointed  to  the  staff  at  a  nominal  salary  of,  say,  $350.  These 
teachers  would  report  each  morning  to  the  Normal  School  to  await 
calls  for  service.  This  plan  will  enable  the  young  teachers  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  no  little  practical  experience  under  expert  guidance  prior 
.  to  appointment  as  full-fledged  teachers.  It  will  provide  qualified  sub- 
stitutes to  the  classrooms  promptly.  It  will  give  the  substitutes  close 
expert  supervision. 

More  Kindergartens. 

The  kindergarten  is  not  yet  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system. 
I  believe  that  every  child  who  enters  the  first  grade  is  at  a  disadvantage 
unless  he  has  spent  one  year  in  a  good  kindergarten.  And  I  think  the 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  without  a  dissenting  voice  agree  with  me. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is  impossible  for  lack  of  kinder- 
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gartens.  I  urge  the  recognition  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  int^^l  part 
of  the  system.  This  recommendation  I  make  with  an  easy  conscience 
because  blind  traditional  formalism  no  longer  controls  the  kindergartens 
of  Washington. 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors. 

The  Directors  of  special  subjects  in  the  colored  schools  are  styled 
by  the  organic  law  "Assistant  Directors"  although  they  are  the  re- 
spcmsible  heads  of- their  several  departments.  These  officers  exercise 
supervision  not  only  in  the  elementary  schools  but  also  in  the  secondary 
and  the  normal.  Anomalously  enough,  some  of  the  teachers  under  their 
direction  receive  higher  salaries  than  the  directors  themselves.  This 
should  not  be. 

High  School  Preparatory  Classes. 

I  have  said  that  grades  7  and  8  should  be  assimilated  to  the  high 
school.  A  pupil  should  begin  his  secondary  education  when  he  enters 
the  seventh  grade.  This  means  that  foreign  languages  and  in  particu- 
lar French  and  German  should  be  begun  in  the  seventh  grade.  Perhaps,, 
the  most  practicable  arangement  would  be  to  open  "high  school  prepara- 
tory classes"  here  and  there  over  the  city  where  pupils  destined  for 
the  high  schools  could  anticipate  some  of  the  high  school  studies.  This 
has  been  attempted  and  successfully  accomplished  in  several  American 
cities.  It  may  be  done  here  in  Washington  without  extra  cost.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  clever  pupil  in  vigorous  health  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  shorten  his  school  career  by  intensive  study ;  one  year  means 
a  very  great  deal  in  the  life  of  a  youth.  I  stand  committed  to  high, 
school  preparatory  classes. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

With  reference  to  the  high  schools  I  take  the  liberty  of  setting  down 
here  what  I  said  to  the  graduating  classes  this  year : 

The  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  was  founded  not  as  a  vocational 
school,  but  as  an  institution  of  general  education  in  which  the  materials  and  tools 
and  processes  of  the  arts  and  crafts  were  to  replace  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
instruments  of  education.  The  sciences  are  taught  at  Armstrong  in  close  con- 
nection with  their  industrial  applications.  The  Armstrong  graduate  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  local  Normal  School  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  the  graduate 
of  our  Academic  High  School.  Armstrong  graduates  enter  the  best  colleges  of 
the  land  regularly  each  year;  the  young  men  have  been  admirably  fitted  for 
entrance  upon  the  higher  engineering  courses. 

It  is  of  fundamental  import  that  every  Armstrong  girl  become  a  more 
intelligent  and  efficient  housewife  because  of  her  training. 

For  professions  calling  for  mechanical  skill  such  as  dentistry  the  Armstrong 
experience  is  invaluable.  For  those  who  plan,  after  some  definite  professional 
preparation,  to  teach  the  industrial  arts  in  graded  schools,  such  experience  is 
indispensable. 

In  a  word,  these  graduates  of  Armstrong  have,  to  say  the  least,  laid  the 
foundations  for  careers  of  leadership.  The  high  schools  are  the  people's  col- 
leges; from  them  come  the  leaders  of  the  masses.     For  such  leadership  four 
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^rears  of  directed  gfroivth  at  Armstrong  constitutes  a  very  great  basic  advantage. 

The  Department  of  Business  Practice  of  M.  Street  High  School  trains  young 
men  and  women  of  secondary  grade  for  business  pursuits.  Believe  me,  I  should 
■personally  not  care  a  fig  for  this  department  if  it  trained  merely  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  clerks.  What  the  further  development  of  our  Colored  community 
calls  for  just  now  is  men  and  women  trained  for  business  enterprise.-  Here  we 
are,  a  largely  separate  community  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  more  than 
many  an  American  city  known  round  the  world  for  its  industry  and  commerce, 
can  boast.  And  yet,  we  have  not  one  great  business  house  among  us  and  mighty 
few  small  ones.  We  have  doctors  with  their  correlatives,  the  undertakers;  and 
to  spare!  But,  how  many  real  grocery  stores?  How  many  dry  goods  stores? 
How  many  Colored  business  men  own  stock  in  the  street  railways  or  the  banks 
of  this  city?  The  plain  truth  is  that  we  have  professional  men  and  women  at 
the  top  of  our  scale  and  at  the  bottom  unskilled  laborers  and  domestic  servants. 
What  we  have  not  is  a  great  prosperous,  aspiring,  middle  class  of  shop  keepers 
and  business  men. 

It  is  true  that  in  times  past  some  of  our  business  enterprises  have  gone 
the  way  of  tlie  Capital  City  Savings  Bank.  But,  what  of  that?  The  field  of 
commerce  is  strewn  everywhere  with  failures.  It  is  not  we  alone  that  fail. 
Upon  failure  success  is  ever  building.  Very  many  of  our  own  failures  have 
l)eep  due  to  the  downright  ignorance  of  the  management  as  to  the  proper  con- 
tduct  of  the  enterprises.  Now,  the  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Practice  are  not  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  their  knowledge  of  buying  and 
selling  is  very  bulky,  but  at  least  they  have  had  some  training.  With  many  of 
their  competitors  so  gravely  handicapped  in  this  respect,  why  should  our  gradu- 
.ates  fail  in  any  large  proportion  in  the  course  of  the  years  to  outdistance  them  ? 

I  would  have  these  young  men  and  women  remember  that  Socrates  was 
ludicrously  in  error  when  he  conceived  knowledge  to  be  virtue.  These  two 
-distinct  endowments,  however,  are  requisite  to  all  human  success.  A  rascal 
may  outdistance  his  compeers  in ' rascality,  merely  because  of  his  knowledge. 
But,  a  rascal  cannot  permanently  succeed  in  anything,  certainly  not  in  business. 

To  the  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Business  Practice,  I  would  say,  then, 
that  the  harvest  is  plenty  and  the  laborers  are  few.  For  the  Colored  community 
the  pioneer  period  is  not  yet  over;  it  is  these  graduates,  indeed,  that  must  be 
pioneers.  By  intelligent  management,  steady  industry  and  enduring  patience  as 
well  as  by  integrity,  fidelity  and  probity  they  will  in  the  course-  of  the  years  at- 
tain to  leadership  in  business  enterprise. 

M  Street  High  School  graduates  tonight,  even  without  counting  its  Department 
of  Business  Practice,  comprise  a  much  larger  number  of  students  than  any 
of  the  other  institutions.  The  oldest  of  the  schools,  M  Street  is  as  vigorous  as 
the  youngest.  I  have  often  wished  that  some  competent  hand  would  undertake 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  institution.  A  mere  statistical  analysis  of  the 
occupations  of  the  graduates  would  be  an  exhibit  of  the  utmost  value.  M  Street 
has  sent  more  young  men  and  women  to  colleges  and  professional  schools  than 
any  similar  school  in  America.  And  these  graduates  whether  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, at  Howard,  at  Chicago,  at  Amherst,  or  at  Harvard,  have  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably.  The  mere  civic  and  social  services  of  M  Street  graduates 
engaged  in  the  learned  professions  alone,  of  this  city,  alone,  have  amply  repaid 
the  community  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school. 

In  this  academic  high  school  ample  opportunity  under  expert  teaching  and 
supervision  is  afforded  any  young  man  or  woman  of  real  talent  to  master  the 
•elements  of  a  liberal  education.     If  we  except  the  Department  of  Business 
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Practice,  M  Street  offers  nothing  that  could  properly  be  called  vocational  train- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  that  the  M  Street  student^  does  not  respond  to  the 
profound  motive  of  a  life  career,  it  simply  means  that  his  technical  preparation 
for  that  career  does  not  begin  until  after  graduation.  The  graduates  of  this 
school,  therefore,  turn  characteristically  after  more  or  less  special  training  to 
professional  pursuits. 

Now,  the  professions  call  for  the  exercise  of  what  I  may  call  directing  in- 
telligence. The  teacher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman — these  are 
leaders  by  profession.  The  nature  of  their  technical  services  demands  of  them 
a  rich,  a  liberal  culture ;  it  demands  ethical  standards  of  the  highest  character.. 
The  conditions  of  success  are  far  more  difficult  than  in  the  trades.  The  material 
rewards  are  far  less  than  in  successful  business  enterprise.  But,  men  live  not 
b)  bread  alone;  honor  constitutes  the  most  powerful  of  human  incentives. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Normal  School  No.  2  is  about  to  be  housed  in  the  splendid  new 
building  on  Georgia  Avenue.  The  school  stands  upon  the  eve  of 
notable  development.  The  large  nurnber  of  graduates  each  year  in- 
dicates the  feasibility  of  extending  the  course  from  two  to  three  years. 
With  this  extension  should  come  the  introduction  of  academic  and 
scientific  subjects  for  the  sake  of  their  content.  This  means,  I  hope 
and  trust,  the  gradual  development  of  the  school  into  a  city  college. 
Such  a  development  should  commend  itself  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress when  they  remember  that  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  gradu- 
ates of  this  serviceable  institution  find  professional  employment  ia 
the  public  schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

RoscoE  C.  Bruce, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Elxaminers  for  the 
Colored  Schools 


Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Colored  Schools,  for  the  year 
1913-14. 
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During  the  year  under  review  the  Board  of  Examiners  has  held 
two  regular  and  two  special  examinations.  As  examiners,  it  devolved 
upon  us  to  issue  circulars  of  information,  to  collect  and  weigh  evidence 
submitted  by  the  various  prospective  candidates,  to  prepare  questions 
and  observe  candidates  in  their  written  oral  and  practical  tests.  This, 
together  with  our  function  as  class  instructors  and  Heads  of  De- 
partment; the  necessity  of  assuming  the  work  of  the  High  School 
Admissions  Board,  and  the  large  amount  of  incidental  service  has 
made  the  year  one  of  unusual  activity. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  several  ex- 
aminations for  special  work  in  the  grades  and  vocational  schools,  it 
was  our  definite  purpose  to  insist  upon  reasonably  fair  and  adequate 
standards.  The  result  was  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  those  who  in- 
tended taking  the  examinations  and  the  consequent  criticism  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Board.  In  our  hiunble  judgment,  these  standards  for  ad- 
mission ought  not  to  be  lowered,  for  the  schools  must  ultimately  profit 
by  the  increased  preparation  and  efficiency  of  those  who  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  newer  regulations.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  teacher- 
ships  of  Education  and  Psychology  in  the  Normal  School,  the  Board 
of  Examiners  made  an  additional  five  years  experience  in  teaching 
and  governing  day  schools  a  niinimimi  pre-requisite  for  admission; 
because  we  were  convinced  that  we  should  have  the  choice  of  those 
whose  professional  training  and  practical  experience  made  them  more 
desirable  instructors  for  the  school  which  has  the  training  of  all  of 
our  elementary  teachers. 

TEACHERSHIPS   IN   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  special  examination  for  the  Department  of  Music  which  was- 
held  to  meet  the  need  created  by  resignation  and  subsequent  transfer,, 
candidates  were  required  to  pass  an  examination  which  included  not 
only:  (i)  Musical  Theory  and  History;  (2)  Sight  Singing;  (3)  Play- 
ing at  Sight;  (4)  Ear  Training:  (5)  Voice;  (6)  Piano,  but  also- 
Kindergarten  Methods  and  Music.  Each  candidate  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  conduct  classes  both  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
schools.  This  same  plan  for  an  appropriate  teaching  test  was  followed 
in  connection  with  the  Cooking  for  the  Vocational  Schools  and  again, 
tor  the  teachership  of  Household  Arts  in  the  Normal  School. 

Continued  announcement  of  examinations  for  teachers  of  Drawing, 
Manual  Training  and  Stenography  in  the  High  Schools  makes  it  clear 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  applicants  are  qualified  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed  by  law  of  Congress,  viz:  that  they  have  like  qualifications 
with  those  for  academic  and  scientific  subjects.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  comes  strong  insistence  from  many  quarters  that  this  regulatioa 
be  revised.    Such  a  change  would  seem  unwise  in  view  of  the  great 
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body  of  progressive  teachers  already  in  the  system  who  in  looking  for- 
ward to  a  chance  for  promotional  examinations,  might  seize  the  oc- 
casion to  equip  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  these 
particular  fields. 

The  various  demands  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  compel  me  to  urge  again  with  all  possible  vigor,  the  press- 
ing need  of  providing  competent  and  dependable  clerical  service  for 
this  office. 

Finally,  we  submit  that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  may  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  but  we  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  act  with  justice,  im- 
partiality and  liberality  toward  our  candidates  while  attempting  to 
maintain  a  position  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  worthy  educational 
practice 

The  Board  of  Examiners  wishes  to  express  it  cordial  thanks  for 
-your   courteous   consideration   and   advice. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Glenn, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
IMr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 


Report  of  Assistant  Director  of  Primary 
Instruction 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  work  done 
in  the  primary  department  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
divisions  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914. 

Being  keenly  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  department  of  Primary 
Instruction  is  charged  with  the  important  work  of  establishing  and 
fixing  habits  of  life,  which  shall  make  for  the  child's  betterment,  the 
greatest  care  is  exercised  to  start  the  child  aright. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Conditions  peculiar  to  primary  work  make  it  easily  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  the  child's  school  career: 

(1)  The  stage  of  development  through  which  he  is  passing  during 
the  entire  period  comprising  the  work  of  the  department,  necessitates 
different  methods  of  teaching  from  those  employed  in  the  more  ad- 
ranced  grades. 

(2)  The  fact  that  so  many  homes  are  too  poorly  prepared  to  give 
the  proper  prescholastic  training  to  fit  the  child  to  take  up  his  formal 
education  untrammeled  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the 
child. 

(3)  Low  attendance  during  the  epidemics  of  children's  diseases,  de- 
lay in  entering  school  at  the  proper  time,  and  loss  of  time  are  handicaps 
in  primary  schools  which  cause  much  of  the  repetition  of  work  and 
retardation  among  children  of  these  grades. 

(4)  Again,  more  than  half  of  the  children  of  the  department  are 
denied  the  wholesome  nurture  of  the  Kindergarten,  for  lack  of  ac- 
commodation. This  adds  to  the  already  complex  problem  of  classi- 
fication of  little  beginners. 

(5)  Lastly,  and  of  grave  moment,  the  youngest  and  least  experienced 
teachers  are  put  in  charge  of  these  children  under  the  conditions  cited. 

AIM. 

The  chief  aim  dominating  the  work  of  the  department  is  to  safe- 
guard the  little  beginner,  and  to  protect  his  interest  throughout  the 
entire  course  by  minimizing  the  chances  for  retarding  his  progress. 

PLAN  OF  ACTION. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  the  work  spreads  and  the 
aid  of  but  one  assistant  have  necessitated  a  system  of  supervision  which 
brings  us  in  personal  touch  with  the  teachers  and  the  children  at  least 
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monthly.  This  is  achieved  thro  regular  monthly  meetings  of  each  grade 
represented,  frequent  conference  with  teachers  below  the  standard,, 
model  demonstrations,  and  visits  to  the  classrooms. 

(i)  We  have  made  it  the  rule  this  year  to  personally  meet  every 
newly  appointed  teacher — more  having  been  added  than  for  several 
years — and  outline  plans  for  beginning  the  work  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions.  We  became  acquainted  and  an  attitude  established 
which  made  our  visits  a  looked-for  pleasure  by  the  new  recruits.  At- 
tention was  centered  on  the  group  in  question,  and  by  helpful  visits 
and  sympathetic  help,  gratifying  results  followed.  Every  one  of  the 
one-year-old  teachers,  who  had  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate  her 
ability  to  teach,  has  made  a  good  record  for  the  year. 

The  many  interruptions,  incident  upon  the  change  of  administration,, 
have  reduced  the  number  of  visits  for  the  year.  My  assistant  and  I 
have  made  1436  visits  to  classrooms,  during  which  287  lessons  were 
given  by  us. 

SUBJECT    MATTER. 

Wonderful  strides  in  the  direction  of  progress  have  been  made  in 
the  primary  department  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence.  Our 
policy  has  been  from  the  start  to  stress  each  year,  to  the  end  of  lifting 
it  to  a  higher  plane,  some  phase  of  the  work.  Stressing  and  lifting 
year  after  year,  we  are  now  able  to  cite  a  few  notable  changes : 

(i)  The  child  with  dull  brain,  tied  tongue,  and  awkward  bearing 
so  generally  seen  at  the  start,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  in 
his  stead  may  be  seen  the  bright  intelligent  little  one  who  dares  to  think 
and  freely  express  what  he  thinks.  This  change  has  been  wrought 
because  child  development  supplanted  lesson  teaching.  Child  better- 
ment is  the  battle  cry  of  the  department,  and  the  work  never  lags  in 
the  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  uplift. 

(2)  The  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading  and  laborious  prac- 
tice of  printing  lessons  by  the  teacher  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  are  used.  Instead  of  impressing  the 
little  beginner  with  meaningless  form,  he  is  presented  at  the  start  with 
his  old  friends  (rhymes,  tales,  stories).  After  soaking  him  in  them, 
causing  them  to  sing  in  his  soul,  he  is  led  to  read  in  script  what  he 
knows  and  loves.  The  new  form  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
old  joys  that  learning  becomes  a  pleasure  to  the  little  beginner  and  he 
clamors  for  more  and  more.  Literature  reading  with  sufficient  pho- 
netic work  to  give  the  child  power  to  work  independent  of  the  teacher, 
and  yet  not  render  him  form  bound,  has  toned  and  raised  the  reading 
as  nothing  else  has.  Our  little  lA  people  read  stories  from  the  book 
after  three  months  in  school. 

The  idiom,  sentence,  and  word  methods  are  combined  with  the  litera- 
ture. The  thought  represented  by  the  sentence,  and  the  idea  back  of 
the  word  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  teacher.  So  closely  are  old  and 
new  associated  that  the  two  become  one  and  the  same  with  the  little 
learner.     He  feels  the  content  and  expresses  it  naturally  and  fluently 
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from  the  beginning.  Reading  is  no  longer  the  drudgery  it  was  when 
we  took  up  the  work,  but  a  pleasure  enjoyed  even  by  the  boys  who 
usually  take  unkindly  to  it. 

NOT  SUFFICIENT  READING  MATTER. 

The  greatest  handicap  is  caused  for  want  of  sufficient  reading*  mat- 
ter. In  a  large  number  of  schools  throughout  the  department,  but 
one  reader  is  supplied.  The  Graded  Literature,  which  is  so  time  worn 
that  teachers  and  children  are  too  disgusted  with  it  to  get  much  bene- 
fit from  it.  Ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  three  or  more  reading 
books  in  each  grade.  Two  basal  readers  would  supply  a  long  felt  need. 
I  should  like  to  see  The  Howe  series  in  our  schools.  It  is  a  great 
favorite  both  with  teachers  and  pupils.  For  second  choice  the  Elson. 
takes  high  rank. 

LANGUAGE   AND   COMPOSITION. 

This  year  foimd  us  stressing  language  and  composition  with  a  view 
of  raising  the  standard.  Demonstrations  have  been  given  by  Misses  H. 
E.  Drew,  R.  E.  Guy,  B.  E.  George,  model  teachers  and  Miss  J.  E. 
Wesley,  first  grade  teacher  at  Briggs  School.  These  lessons  proved  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  help  to  the  teaching  corps.  Other  features 
of  the  demonstrations  were  literature  reading,  telling  and  dramatizing 
stories. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  teachers  of  my  department.  If  we 
have  accomplished  anything,  it  is  because  of  the  hearty  support  which 
they  have  given  at  all  times.  The  spirit  of  the  primary  teachers  is  truly 
delightful.  Mis^  I.  Wormley,  my  worthy  assistant  has  rendered  ex- 
cellent aid. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thanking  Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  C.  Bruce,  our  able  superintendent  and  assistant,  for 
the  courtesy  and  help  given  me  during  one  of  the  most  trying  years 
of  my  work  in  the  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

'  E.  F.  G.  Merritt. 

Assistant  Director  of  Primary  Instruction. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 


Supervising  Principal's  Report  of  1 0th  to  1 3tK 

Division 


Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  supervising  principals  under 
your  direction  a  brief  report  of  the  work  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1914. 

The  usual  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  grade  work  and  kindred 
subjects  were  held  by  each  supervising  principal. 

•The  year's  work  was  unusually  hard  on  the  teachers  because  of  the 
changes  made  in  keeping  school  records.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
the  regular  grade  work  was  very  well  done. 

The  new  system  of  property  accounting  and  the  changes  in  makings 
the  Attendance  Report  required  much  extra  time  and  study  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  The  principals  and  teachers  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done.  The  changes  are  not 
experimental  but  necessary  as  the  schools  cannot  afford  to  be  behind 
in  methods  of  administration.  By  making  the  principal  the  accountable 
officer  his  responsibilities  are  greatly  increased.  This  condition  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  such  a  system  but  a  handicap  to  his  classroom 
work. 

The  algebra  work  of  the  eighth  grade  was  unsatisfactory.  This  was 
caused  by  the  change  in  the  text-book  and  the  placing  of  all  of  the 
work  in  this  subject  in  the  8B  class.  The  teachers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  better  work  can  be  done  by  beginning  the  study  of  this  subject  in 
the  8A  class.  They  feel  that  the  book  is  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  Vocational  School. 

Although  the  course  in  arithmetic  is  only  tentative,  very  little  criti- 
cism was  heard.  It  is  felt  that  the  course  is  very  much  simplified  and 
with  a  fair  trial  will  result  in  better  work  in  this  subject.  A  few 
changes  may  be  necessary,  but  no  general  criticism  can  hardly  be  made 
now  as  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  classes  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  re-adjustments.  Drills  for  accuracy  and  speed  in 
the  fundamental  operations  were  given  daily. 

The  oral  work  in  composition  was  emphasized.  This  was  done  in 
order  that  the  pupils  might  receive  the  proper  training  in  thinking  and 
expressing  themselves  correctly  before  attempting  to  write.  Because 
of  the  requirements  for  written  work,  there  is  a  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  oral  composition.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
training  of  good  habits  in  speaking  and  writing  requires  constant  prac- 
tice  in  both. 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  penmanship  in  the  schools  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  this  study  is  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
a  change  from  the  vertical  to  the  medial  system. 
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The  schools  are  gradually  adjusting  themselves  to  new  demands. 
For  efficient  social  service  each  pupil  should  have  the  training  which 
will  properly  fit  him  for  his  life's  work.  To  lay  the  foundation  by  in- 
struction in  the  fundamental  subjects  is  not  enough  as  the  public  now 
looks  to  the  schools  to  give  each  child  the  training  for  which  he  is  best 
suited. 

In  previous  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  question  of 
children  stopping  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  We  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  control  this  problem.  Many  pupils  are  forced  to  leave 
after  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  age.  This  cannot  be 
helped.  However,  there  is  a  sentiment  among  some  of  the  parents  that 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  all  that 
they  owe  their  children.  It  is  regretted  that  with  such  superior  educa- 
tional advantages  as  are  offered  by  our  schools  that  there  should  be 
any  question  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  children  until  they  at  least 
finish  the  elementary  course. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Associations  there  is 
now  intelligent  co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Each 
school  has  its  association  and  meetings  are  held  regularly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  civic,  home  and  school  life.  These  associations  bring  to- 
gether the  two  most  powerful  influences  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  difficulty  found  in  obtaining  strong  substitute  teachers  calls  for 
attention.  Some  record  should  be  made  of  this  service.  They  should 
be  rated  just  as  the  regular  teachers  are.  Those  lacking  experience 
should  at  least  be  required  to  spend  sometime  in  observing  the  work 
in  the  classroom.  Each  year  the  schools  suffer  because  of  the  great 
number  of  inexperienced  substitutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  191 2- 13  it  was  necessary  to  retire 
tw-o  teachers  on  account  of  age.  Under  present  conditions  such  ac- 
tion becomes  a  very  unpleasant  duty,  yet  to  continue  superannuated 
teachers  in  the  service  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  many  children 
each  year. 

The  public  should  be  willing  to  make  some  provision  for  teachers 
who  give  all  of  their  best  years  to  honest  and  faithful  service.  This 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  as  teachers  would  be  willing  to 
use  more  of  their  earnings  for  professional  growth.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  in  voluntarily  contributing  a  certain 
per  cent  of  their  salaries  each  month  for  the  support  of  those  who  were 
forced  to  retire  from  the  schools.  While  it  will  always  be  our  duty 
to  aid  in  this  respect  we  trust  that  the  law  will  assist  in  such  form  as 
to  make  us  feel  that  after  years  of  service  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
consideration  from  the  public. 

The  Public  School  Athletic  League  formed  a  few  years  ago  through 
the  eflForts  of  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Henderson,  director  of  Athletics  in  the 
High  Schools,  has  met  with  wonderful  success.  Almost  all  the  schools 
are  now  members  of  the  league  and  take  a  keen  interest  in  such  ac- 
tivities.   In  this  connection  we  wish  also  to  note  the  hearty  co-operation 
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of  the  teachers  in  giving  not  only  their  time  but  also  their  money  for 
the  success  of  the  movement.  No  one  can  question  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  properly  supervised  athletics  and  due  appreciation 
is  herein  expressed  for  such  support. 

There  were  three  deaths  during  the  year  in  the  teaching  corps :  Miss 
A.  R.  Bowen,  Miss  Florence  Williams  and  Mr.  Elias  Brown.  We  wish 
to  record  that  their  sincere  devotion  to  their  duties  won  for  them  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  of  their  associates  and  pupils. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  commend  the  teachers  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duty  and  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  assistance  in 
the  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Walker^ 
Supervising  Principal,  i^th  Division. 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  the  Attendance  Officer  of  the 
Colored  Schools 


Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  work  done  in 
this  department  during  the  school  year  ending  June,  191 4. 

Male      Female      Total. 

Cases  of  truancy  reported . 213              '3  226 

Cases  of  absentees  reported 587           285  872 

Cases  of  nonattendance  reported  39             a6  65 

Cases  found  by  attendance  officer 48             18  66 

Truants  returned  to  school  169             11  180 

Absentees  returned  to  school  492           244  736 

None-attendants  entered  school  38             26  64 

Found  by  attendance  officer  entered  school 48             18  66 

Visits  to  schools  — —  406 

Visits  to  homes   842 

Visits  in  interest  of  work 33 

Court    cases — -  19 

The  experience  of  the  attendance  officer  justifies  the  assertion  that 
the  compulsory  education  law  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  in  scope  and 
amplification.  The  law  deals  specifically  with  those  only  whose  ages 
are  between  eight  and  fourteen  years,  leaving  unaflFected  a  large  number 
who  ought  to  be  either  in  the  schools,  or  at  work.  Persons  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  not  permitted  to  work  without 
a  special  permit.  The  consequence  is  that  ignorance  of  the  law  in  some 
cases,  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  in  many,  and  natural 
indolence  on  the  part  of  the  child,  contribute  largely  to  habitual 
loafing  and  various  degrees  of*  mischief  and  crime.  The  number. of 
children  whose  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  seen  on 
the  streets  and  commons  enticing  pupils  to  play  truant,  is  appalling; 
and  constitutes  a  standing  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the  free-school 
system.  If  the  law,  subject  to  certain  relief  clauses,  were  made  to  ex- 
tend to  children  over  seven  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  most 
critical  period  in  boys*  lives  would  be  measurably  safeguarded,  the 
moral  tone  of  the  juvenile  community  much  improved  and  records  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  far  less  unsatisfactory. 

Since  the  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  has  been  in- 
vested with  discretion  as  to  the  character  of  cases  of  school  children 
to  be  taken  before  the  Judge  for  formal  trial  and  report,  great  good  to 
many  children  has  resulted  therefrom.  In  "first  cases"  where  their 
nature  is  not  serious,  the  Chief  Probation  Officer,  upon  request  of  the 
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attendance  officer,  will  direct  (without  use  of  the  ordinary  warrant  or 
summons),  the  parent  and  child  to  appear  before  him  at  a 
specified  time.  After  administering  wholesome  advice  and  reciting 
the  probable  consequences  of  a  second  offense,  the  child  is  usually  re- 
leased, with  the  result  that  the  parent  becomes  more  observant  of  the 
requirements  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  the  child  a  better 
pupil  and  grateful  in  having  escaped  the  publicity  of  a  "court  record." 
This  expedient  has  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  Juvenile  Court 
records  of  boy  and  girl  pupils.  The  Juvenile  Court  has  been  exception- 
ally alert  and  successful  in  discovering  truants  and  nonattendants.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  the  most  active  and  successful  instrument  of  helpful- 
ness of  all  the  agencies  not  directly  connected  with  the  school  system. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  are  hundreds  of  children  of 
school-age,  not  attending  our  schools ;  and,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
insuring  an  enrollment  more  nearly  approximating  the  actual  school 
population,  I  beg  leave  to  renew  my  suggestion  contained  in  my  report 
of  1909-10,  as  follows :  "If,  about  the  middle  of  October,  each  teacher 
were  permitted  to  examine  the  register  of  the  preceding  year,  and  check 
oflF  the  names  appearing  thereon  against  those  found  in  the  current 
register ;  and  report  to  the  Supervising  Principal  the  names  of  those  of 
school  age  unchecked,  it  is  certain  that  the  enrollment  could  be  greatly 
increased."  The  same  suggestion  applies  to  the  latter  part  of  February, 
many  school  children  have  evaded  the  law  for  periods  of  from  six 
months  to  an  entire  school  year,  events  which  could  well  be  anticipated 
and  minimized,  if  the  above  suggestion  were  vigorously  actualized. 

The  highly  competent  and  sympathetic  management  of  the  atypical 
classes  is  working  wonders,  considering  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  the  teachers  must  prosecute  their  work.  If,  to  stimulate  the 
unfoldment  of  the  perceptive  and  executive  faculties  of  the  more 
fortunately  endowed  requires  regular  and  sufficient  physical  nourish- 
ment, how  very  essential  it  must  be  for  those  of  lower  mental  and 
physical  endowments,  to  be  properly  fed!  In  many  cases,  children  of 
the  atypical  classes  are  compelled  to  leave  home  without  breakfast ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  teachers,  who  do  all  that  their  means  will  af- 
ford to  relieve  such  cases,  much  physical  suffering  and  unsatisfactory 
disciplinary  results  would  surely  follow.  In  investigating  some  of  these 
cases,  I  have  found  that  garbage-cans  have  often  been  the  source  from 
which  many  a  breakfast  has  been  appropriated.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  there  are  two  of  these  schools  in  which  the  more  fortunate  of  the 
atypicals  contribute  small  sums  with  which  to  assist  the  teachers  in 
providing  hot  lunches  for  the  unfortunates.  If  some  means  could 
be  devised  whereby  the  Domestic  Science  department  could  provide 
lunches  for  indigent  atypical  pupils,  I  am  sure  educational  and  health 
conditions,  as  well  as  attendance,  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  certain  complaints  from  teachers — where, 
for  instance  the  parent  is  desirous  and  insistent  that  the  pupil  shall 
attend  school,  but  where  the  child  manifests  a  determination  to  play 
truant,  either  loitering  about  home,  or  flatly  refusing  to  go  to  school. 
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notwithstanding  drastic  disciplinary  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
—I  have  in  numerous  cases  personally  visited  the  home  and  succeeded 
in  accompanying  the  recalcitrant  to  the  classroom.  With  moral  suasion, 
some  diplomacy  and  reformatory  reminders,  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  both  teacher  and  parent.  I  recall  the  case  of  a 
girl,  age  twelve,  who  declared  that  she  would  not  go  to  school,  although 
her  mother  had  exhausted  every  impelling  means  at  hand  consistent 
with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child,  I  succeeded,  though  not  without  a 
struggle,  in  personally  taking  the  child  to  school,  with  the  result  that 
she  became  a  regular  attendant,  and  the  school  system  a  subject  of  the 
mother's  blessing. 

As  plans  are  now  maturing  for  the  establishment  of  ungraded  schools 
for  girls,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  failure  in  that  regard  has 
hitherto  been  unproductive  of  the  more  desirable  effects'  As  far  as 
observation  goes,  it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  the  patron-body 
fully  appreciated  and  joyfully  hail  the  prospect  of  the  separation  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  ungraded  classes. 

The  experience  of  my  utmost  exertions,  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  Juvenile  Court,  teachers,  police  officers,  charitable  bodies,  and  the 
public  in  general,  testify  to  the  imperative  need  of  an  increased  number 
of  attendance  officers;  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  having  in  charge 
financial  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  school  system  will  meet  the 
popular  desire  and  expectation.  An  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  force  of  this  department  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  from  an 
extravag^t  provision. 

The  annual  average  of  truancy  cases  for  the  past  eight  years  is 
176;  and  that  for  the  last  five  years,  228.  For  the  first  three  years,  it 
was  only  91,  indicating  a  suprisingly  small  number,  compared  with  that 
of  other  years.  But,  during  the  earlier  years,  there  was  no  satisfactory 
method  of  differentiating  truants  from  irregular  attendants,  and  of 
reporting  the  same.  From  this  it  seems  clear  that  it  would  require  the 
services  of  more  than  one  attendance  officer  to  properly  handle  these 
cases,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  large  number  of  irregular 
attendants  and  nonattendants,  not  to  speak  of  the  vast  amount  of  cleri- 
cal work  incident  thereto. 

I  wish  to  express  here  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  and  thanks  for 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  helpfulness  shown  me  by  the  entire  official 
body  of  the  school  system. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ida  G.  Richardson, 


Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Attendance  Officer, 
loth'i^th  Divisions, 


Report  of  Assistant  Director  of  Night  Schools 


Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  work 
of  the  night  schools  for  the  year,  1913-1914. 

The  total  enrollment  of  these  schools  was  1802  pupils;  there  were 
fourteen  buildings  in  use  during  the  year,  however,  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  the  appropriation,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  March  13,  1914, 
all  the  buildinj^s  had  been  closed  except  two. 

Because  of  the  need  of  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  night 
school  pupils  a  committee  of  principals  is  at  work  rearranging  the 
present  courses ;  this  committee  will  also  make  recommendations  as  to 
text  books  better  suited  for  night  school  work. 

The  classes  are  now  very  well  graded  and  a  system  of  promotions 
has  been  arranged.  A  departmental  system  was  tried  in  some  of  the 
classes  in  the  Garnet  and  in  the  Randall-Cardozo  Schools.  The  results 
were  so  encouraging  that  we  are  arranging  to  try  it  in  all  of  the  larger 
buildings  next  year.  Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  properly  grading 
the  pupils,  frequently  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  of  fourth  grade  English  and 
of  second  grade  mathematics  and  vice  versa.  If,  however,  there  are 
several  classes  in  English  in  a  school  at  the  same  hour  and  several  in 
mathematics  at  another,  each  pupil  can  be  placed  just  where  he  can 
do  the  very  best  work  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  course.  This  is  the 
kind  of  departmental  work  that  has  been  inaugurated  at  the  Garnet 
School. 

I  want  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  which. 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  arguments  for  an  increased 
appropriation  for  night  school  work. 

When  the  night  school  term  came  to  an  end  on  March  13,  1914,  the 
pupils  of  the  Garnet  School  volunteered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  keeping 
the  school  open  by  their  own  contributions.  By  this  arrangement  the 
.school  was  kept  ojien  from  March  16,  1914  to  April  8,  1914,  inclusive, 
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and  from  April  20,  1914  to  May  i,  1914,  inclusive,  seventeen  nights  in 
all.  Below  is  a  statement  of  the  attendance,  employees  and  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  voluntary  contributions : — 


.  Employbbs. 

Receipts. 

OishiiPS^Tn^nfa  i 

'         1        1 
Atten.  j  Prin.  |  Teh. ,  Jan. 

A.'ivuui  ■ciucn  IB 

1 

' 

1»14 

1 

1014 

To 

McL  16 

Received  from 

108     ,     1 

1 

Apr.  8 

iPrincipal 

17  08 

18 

62  76 

106           1 

1 

8 

Teachers      at 

$11.86  each.. 

71  16 

20 

•• 

15  00 

105     1     1 

1 

2S 

*4 

9  89 

106     1      1 

1 

8 

1  Janitor...      .. 

16  50 

25 

•• 

8  00 

106 

1 

1 

May  11  l>rincipal 

8  88 

27 

•• 

8  00 

107 

1 

1 

1  5  Teachert  at 

$8.88  each  _ 

10  10 

SO 

•• 

1  05 

107     '      1 

6       i      1 

Apr.     1 

•* 

5  40 

111 

1 

1  Janitor  

8  88 

S 

«« 

65 

111 

Mayl 

Bal.  to  Date.... 

$00  00 

0 

•• 

1  25 

110 

8 

« 

3  50 

110 

20 

*4 

71 

1 

22 

" 

8  00 

60 

24 

•• 

6  60 

67 

i 

27 

•• 

9  40 

60 

.         ^ 

M 

60 

60 

Miy     1 

«f 

8  85 

60 

$181  44 

$ 

181  44 

In  closing  I  wish  to  commend  the  principals  and  teachers  for  their 
work  and  to  thank  you  for  encouragement  and  valuable  suggestions 
during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  C.  Newman, 

Assistant  Director. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Report  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  Music 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  work  done  in  the  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Divisions  of  our  schools. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  confess  that  we  have  not  accomplished  as  much 
work  during  the  last  year  as  usual,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
all  waiting  to  see  the  development  of  "The  Tomlins  Method."  So  I 
shall  not  make  any  observation  in  this  report  to  you  for  fear  that  I 
might  not  do  justice*  to  the  methods  above  referred  to. 

I  believe  in  tone  relationship  to  the  very  fullest  extent;  class  room 
teaching  has  not  diminished  in  efficiency,  and  assembly  singing  has  re- 
ceived a  considerable  impetus,  both  in  the  character  of  the  songs  and  in 
the  manner  of  their  rendition. 

The  year  has  been  notable  because  of  a  number  of  special  events, 
at  which  numerous  choruses  of  school  children  have  sung,  especially 
at  Parent-Teachers'  Association  and  other  similar  functions. 

The  singing  of  the  children  of  the  several  Eighth  Grade  Commence- 
ments showed  a  marked  improvement  in  tonality  as  well  as  interpreta- 
tion and  expression.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  an  Annual  Musical 
Festival  of  school  children,  held  under  proper  auspices  and  in  an  ap- 
propriate hall  or  place  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  those  who 
would  like  to  attend. 

With  regard  to  our  High  Schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  definite 
course  of  study  is  urgently  demanded.  I  have  taken  much  interest 
and  much  time  to  get  out  a  course  and  have  recommended  such  a  course 
for  our  schools,  both  High  and  Normal. 

Our  Special  teachers  of  music  have  rendered  splendid  services.  I 
regret  the  loss  of  a  very  efficient  teacher  in  our  Department  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Weir,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  work  in  an- 
other city. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  officials  of  our  schools  for  their  kind  considera- 
tion and  the  regular  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-operation. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  teach  children  to  read  and  sing  music  at 
sight.  I  find  that  with  the  large  ntunber  of  studies  contained  in  the 
curriculum,  which  the  pupils  have  to  take,  that  we  could  not  expect 
any  more  from  them  than  what  they  have  done  during  the  past  year. 
In  fact,  if  we  are  successful  in  teaching  them  to  sing  with  some  de- 
gree of  efficiency  in  the  primary  schools,  we  will  have  accomplished  a 
good  deal.        ^ 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  I  am* 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Layton, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce,  Assistant  Director  of  Music 

Assistant  Superintendent, 
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Report  of  Assistant  Director  of  E)rawing 

Sir: — The  following  is  a  brief  report. of  the  practical  aim  of  the 
drawing  department : 

NATURE  STUDY. 
Subjects. 

A.  Leaves,  plants,  and  flowers. 

Object — To  picture  these  for  form  and  color  impressions,  to 
develop  love  of  nature,  and  to  use  them  as  motives  for  pictorial 
cards,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  other  centers  of  in- 
terest throughout  the  year. 

B.  Leaves,  plants,  and  flowers,  in  design,  and  their  application 
to  various  kinds  of  material. 

Subjects. 
Vegetables  in  connection  with  leaves,  plants  and  flowers. 
Pictorial  study  of  these  subjects  in  connection  with  table  decoration, 
such  as  favors,  etc.  Example :  Section  of  a  carrot  cut  to  a  simple 
vase  shape,  with  a  few  small  yellow  or  purple  flowers.  Short 
sticks  may  be  used  for  legs,  and  painted  with  gold  paint.  Much  of 
this  kind  of  work  is  suggested  for  home  development,  and  is  in 
high  favor  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

Subjects. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Decorative  paintings  are  made  from  objective  combinations  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Example,  part  of  a  red  apple  cut  like  a  bowl, 
mounted  on  four  short  legs  which  may  be  gilded ;  red  berries  and 
a  few*  small  leaves  inserted  in  the  apple  makes  a  pleasing  favor  for 
table  decoration. 

Subjects. 
Trees. 
The  apple  tree  has  been  studied  with  reference  to  general  form; 
blossom,  leaf,  and  fruit.    Other  fruit  trees  and  some  of  the  forest 
trees  to  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 

Subjects. 
Birds,  Insects,  and  Domestic  Fowls. 
These  subjects  are  used  for  decorative  panels,  favors,  cards  for  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  year,  and  for  formal  design. 

Subjects. 
Ulterior  Decoration. 
Simple  color  schemes  as  a  means  of  developing  taste  for  practical 

application.'  This  work  to  be  confined  to  higher  grades. 
Constructive  drawing  is  used  to  develop  objects  to  be  drawn  from 

and  also  to  be  decorated. 
A  limited  amount  of  mechanical  drawing  in  the  higher  grades. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  W.  HuNSTERy 

-  iR.  R.  C.  Bruce,  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Report  on  Manual  Training 

Sir : — In  the  year  just  closed  an  effort  has  been  made  to  abolish  as 
much  as  possible  purely  exercise  work,  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  the  average  work  of  the  pupils.  This  has  necessitated  a  close  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  each  pupil  in  order  that  work  may  not  be 
given  a  pupil  beyond  his  ability  to  carry  to  proper  completion. 

The  finishing  of  each  article  with  a  durable  surface  has  been  empha- 
sized particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  special  ar- 
ticles which  are  constructed  and  which  become  the  property  of  the 
pupils  upon  completion,  are  selected  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  in 
some  cases  the  ideas  presented  are  entirely  the  pupils. 

Allowing  this  choice  of  an  article  with  the  understanding  that  if 
will  become  his  property  upon  completion,  has  served  to  sustain  a  keen 
interest  in  the  manual  training  work.  Many  boys  look  back  with  pride 
on  their  work  of  former  years. 

The  manual  training  classes  are  now  confined  to  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  It  is  desirable  that  the  work  be  extended  to  the 
fifth  grades.    Because  of  insufficient  funds  this  is  now  impossible. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  two  hundred  sixth  grade  boys  were 
unable  to  attend  the  shops  because  they  could  not  be  accommodated. 
Since  there  are  two  shops  within  the  city  limits  which  are  now  operated 
three  days  of  each  week,  it  would  be  economy  to  appoint  an  additional 
teacher  and  use  these  shops  five  days,  affording  accommodation  for 
those  boys  now  unable  to  attend. 

The  need  of  one  vacant  period  each  week  is  greatly  felt  by  the 
teachers.  There  are  many  repairs  to  tools  and  equipment  that  can  only 
be  made  by  the  teachers  themselves.  One  period  each  week  left  open 
for  such  work  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  shops. 

Unfortunately  the  Organtic  Law  makes  no  provision  for  the  position 
of  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Training.  The  present  incumbent  has 
been  detailed  to  and  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  for 
the  past  four  and  one  half  years  without  additional  salary.  I  express 
the  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
condition. 

Very  respectfully, 

O.  W.  McDonald, 

Teacher  in  Charge.    \ 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Report  of  Assistant  Director  of  Domestic 

Science 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1914. 

In  this  day  and  time  when  the  high  cost  of  living  is  causing  so  much 
thought  and  comment,  it  seems  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  teach  what 
to  cook  as  how  to  cook  and  so  that  thought  dominated  our  work  in 
the  graded  schools  this  year. 

Starting  with  the  composition  of  the  common  food  stuffs,  actually 
finding  it  when  ever  possible,  the  seventh  grade  girls  learned  how  to 
buy  and  cook  these  foods  to  the  best  advantage  from  a  dietary  as  well 
as  economic  standpoint.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  girls  learned  what 
functions  these  foods  performed  in  the  body,  what  foods  were  really 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body  under  various  conditions, 
then  planned,  cooked  and  served  simple  meab.  Stress  was  laid  on 
the  buying,  cooking  and  serving  of  cheap,  wholesome,  palatable  food. 
The  clean  table  linen,  carefully  arranged  dishes,  plain  white  china  such 
as  anyone  could  have,  polished  glasses,  bright  silver,  a  touch  of  color 
from  the  center  piece  of  flowers  or  fruit  and  steaming  hot,  well  cooked 
food  were  valuable  lessons  for  these  girls.  Lessons  of  economy,  table 
manners,  etc.,  were  brought  up  in  connection  with  this  work. 

With  the  few  sixth  grades  we  were  able  to  accommodate  we  tried  to 
emphasize  the  subject  of  general  housework,  sanitary  housekeeping. 
Along  with  this  they  had  some  laundry  work,  washing  and  ironing 
towels,  table  napkins,  half  curtains  and  their  own  outfits. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  right  here  that  we  could  do  much  to  help 
the  great  problem  of  our  girls  leaving  school  before  reaching  the  high 
school  if  the  work  could  be  extended  down  through  the  sixth  grade. 
All  the  elementary  science  work  could  be  made  more  practical  and 
much  more  valuable  through  this  work.  And  so  I  ask  that  this  be  con- 
sidered, giving  us  an  equipment  and  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  of  this  years  work  was  the  splendid 
class  of  girls  that  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  School.  Most  of 
these  girls  were  good  students  and  all  of  them  were  earnest,  interested 
workers.  I  hope  they  are  going  out  to  preach  the  gospel  of  clean, 
right  living — whether  it  be  here  or  in  far  distant  lands. 

This  course  in  the  Normal  School  has  been  very  helpful  and  in  spite 
of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  we  have  labored,  good  work 
has  been  accomplished.  With  provision  made  for  the  work  in  the  new 
Normal  School  and  the  appointment  of  a  splendidly  equigped  young 
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woman  to  teach  it  I  hope  to  see  it  become  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  Normal  School. 

I  feel  that  a  dose  co-operation  between  the  work  in  the  whole 
department  from  the  sixth  grade  through  the  Normal  School  would 
aid  very  materially  in  our  aim  of  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of 
home  life  which  is  so  sadly  needed.  A  closed  co-operation  between  all 
departments  interested  in  this  phase  of  education  would  help.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  separate  and  distinct  departments  when  all  are  working 
for  the  development  and  rounding  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
to  be  our  future  home  makers  and  citizens. 

We  have  made  a  small  beginning  along  this  line  this  year  Teachers 
of  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  study  toward  this  end.  If  our  Science  and  Art 
teachers  would  join  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  it 
would  be  very  helpful.  Two  of  the  Science  teachers  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity gave  us  some  very  valuable  suggestions  this  year.  We  need 
the  Art  teacher  and  the  Science  teacher  in  the  development  of  these 
future  home  makers. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  work  in  Household  Arts  has  a  place 
in  the  educational  field.  Women  are  fitting  themselves  for  this  work 
along  the  lines  of  the  broadest  kind  of  intelligence  and  culture.  I  hope 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  our  school  system  will  recognize  this  and 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  teachers  to  follow  along  this  same  line 
and  for  our  bright  young  women  to  be  attracted  to  this  phase  of  the 
work.  The  small  salaries  and  slow  increase  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  advance  very  much. 

Every  girl  in  our  high  schools,  our  vocational  schools  and  our 
Normal  School  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  teachers  with  this  broad 
training. 

But  for  my  splendid  corps  of  loyal,  hard  working,  earnest  teachers,  I 
could  not  carry  out  the  ideas  and  ambitions  I  have  tried  to  set  forth 
in  this  report. 

I  am  sending  with  this  a  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

Julia  W.  Shaw, 

Assistant  Director. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Report  of  Assistant  Director  of  Domestic  Art 


Sir:— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  department  of  domestic  art  for  the  year  ending  June,  1914. 

Ten  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  graded  work,  three  for  the 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  two  for  the  Cardozo  Vocational 
and  three  for  the  O  Street  Vocational.  Miss  L.  E.  Keene  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  A.  W.  Savoy.  This 
number  was  somewhat  inadequate.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
the  best  advantage  four  ungraded  and  atypical  classes  were  dropped. 
That  these  atypical  pupils,  who  more  than  all  others  need  the  work 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  training  in  domestic  art,  permit  me  to 
recommend  that  a  teacher  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

To  unify  the  work  of  the  department  monthly  meetings  of  the 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  director  were  held. 
In  these  meetings  there  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  plans.  Specimens  of  the  pupils'  work  were  brought  in 
and  examined. 

During  the  year  the  official  course  of  study  as  outlined  was  closely 
followed,  but  for  the  ensuing  year  I  wish  to  suggest  the  following 
change: 

That  the  course  in  domestic  art  be  extended  through  the  7th  and  8th 
grades. 

First,  because,  according  to  the  present  system,  the  girls  finish  the 
course  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  at  about  an  average  age  of  twelve 
years — ^just  about  the  time  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  theory 
of  the  work.  In  the  two  years  following,  they  could  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  training  more  than  in  the  previous  years. 

Second,  because  the  period  of  six  years  between  the  sixth  grade  and 
the  normal  school,  where  sewing  is  resumed,  is  too  long. 

Moreover,  very  few  go  to  the  normal  school,  therefore  the  training 
of  the  great  majority  in  domestic  art  stops  with  the  sixth  grade.  But 
this  should  not  be,  for  in  our  modem  life  women  are  beginning  more 
and  more  to  be  the  sole  purchasers  of  the  textiles.  If  they  are  to 
make  wise  selections  they  must  be  trained  in  the  textile  values.  "The 
question  of  what  to  buy  and  how  to  buy  falls  into  the  textile  subject 
matter  which  is  related  to  the  sewing  taught  in  the  upper  grades 
where  the  aim  is  the  making  of  clothing.  This  necessary  knowledge 
when  gained  through  experience  means  loss  of  time  and  money  during 
the  learning,  while  the  textile  course  can  furnish  it  easily  and  directly." 
Those  who  go  to  the  normal  school  should  devote  most  of  the  time 
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to  the  chemicaland  physical  properties  of  the  textile,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  selection,  preparation  and  use  of  clothing. 

I  believe  that  this  change  in  the  course  will  make  the  course  in 
domestic  art  very  much  more  profitable  to  the  children  attending  our 
schools. 

On  a  whole,  however,  the  year  has  been  a  success  due  largely  to  the 
co-operation  fo  the  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  and  through  you,  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  for  the  courtesies  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eva  F.  Wilson, 

Assistant  Director. 
Mr.  R.  C  Bruce^ 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Report  of  Assistant  Director  of  Physical 
Training 


Sir: — In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Physical  Education  As- 
sociation last  April  i,  Dr.  Frank  Weege,  of  Chicago  said,  "I  would 
suggest  that  we  go  on  record  in  demanding  for  all  pupils  a  most  com- 
prehensive course  of  physical  training,  a  course  that  will  be  compulsory, 
so  that  no  pupil  can  graduate  from  an  elementar>-  or  high  school  with- 
out meeting  definite  requirements  in  physical  training.  To  add  mo- 
mentum to  this  demand  we  must  first  educate  our  educators  to  the  in- 
dispensible  need  of  physical  education." 

I  most  heartily  agreed  with  everj-  word  of  Dr.  Weege's  paper,  but 
this  particular  part  so*  well  expresses  the  need  of  our  schools. 

The  physical  training  in  our  schools  is  well  done  in  most  cases,  in- 
deed I  can  recall  many  excellent  schools,  but  I  do  not  feel,  nor  do  my 
teachers  feel  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  spending  the  al- 
lotted time,  which  is  short,  each  day  in  good,  strong  physical  training, 
doing  the  whole  lesson,  and  enough  individual  corrective  work  to 
make  each  lesson  better  than  the  preceding  one,  while  at  no  time  al- 
lowing the  lesson  to  degenerate  into  a  drill.  If  at  the  end  of  twenty 
school  days,  the  special  teacher  on  her  return  visit  could  feel  that  the 
children  had  not  only  developed  better  muscles,  posture  and  all  the 
other  hygienic  and  health  producing  effects,  if  she  could  feel  that  this 
physical  aim  had  been  coupled  with  an  aim  to  develop  deliberation, 
perseverance  and  other  powers  through  opportunities  furnished  by 
intelligent  physical  training,  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  most  cases 
with  the  results  as  we  find  them.  But  I  very  much  doubt  that  from 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  we  are  getting  daily  work,  and  since  there 
is  so  much  to  do,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  all  in,  a  good  way  to  meet 
this  would  be  for  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  each  one  down  the 
line,  especially  the  Supervising  Principals,  whose  visits  are  more  fre- 
quent than  ours,  to  be  interested  in  this  daily  physical  training  and  make 
their  interest  known.  For  we  must  acknowledge  that  if  physical  train- 
ing does  one-half  for  the  child  that  is  accorded  it  by  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  world,  it  should  have  first  place. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  monthly  report  record  the  number  of 
lessons  during  the  months  and  whether  in-door  or  out.  This  would 
keep  the  fact  before  the  teachers,  that  physical  training  amounts, to  very 
little  unless  done  daily.  Some  such  attention  as  is  accorded  the  daily 
temperature  of  the  room  also  might  help. 

The  physical  training  in  the  high  schools  has  been  far  from  satis- 
factory because  only  one  teacher  is  employed  for  all  the  girls  in  the 
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three  high  schools.     Until  one  other  teacher,  at  least,  is  appointed  I 
can  see  no  hope  for  better  work. 

The  normal  school  has  just  graduated  some  splendid  material  and 
the  physical  training  taught  by  them  was  much  to  their  credit.  The  ex- 
ercises for  their  own  culture  has  been  neglected  because  of  space  and 
apparatus,  but  with  the  new  gymnasium,  the  only  exclusive  gymnasium, 
we  hope  to  have  some  excellent  results.  • 

Our  Field  Day  while  larger  and  different  in  a  way,  was  the  third 
one  we  have  had.  The  parents  and  children  have  begun  to  look  for- 
ward to  these  avairs,  and  long  before  the  appointed  time  are  asking 
when  they  are  to  take  place. 

The  Field  Day  this  year  took  the  form  of  an  exhibition  of  the  year's 
work,  and  as  such,  with  the  exception  of  the  Maypole  exercises  and 
the  Oxdengen  for  boys,  did  not  require  drilling  and  extra  preparation 
where  the  daily  work  was  done. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  teachers  for  their  joyous  co-operation,  also  every 
one  whom  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  approach  officially. 
Very  respectfully, 

Anita  J.  Turner, 

Assistant  Director. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Report  of  Assistant  Director  o£  Kindergartens 


Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
kindergartens.  Divisions  10-13,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1914: 

Number  of  program  classes 12 

Game  classes 3 

Song  classes  3 

Visits  to  teachers ' 280 

MORE  KINDERGARTENS  NEEDED. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system.  It 
has  been  sufficiently  tried  out  and  its  worth  proven ;  yet,  the  relative 
small  number  of  Kindergartens  as  compared  with  the  lA  grades  shows 
that  there  are  many  children,  perhaps  hundreds  who  are  without 
Kindergarten  opportunities.  To  meet  this  need  there  should  be  at  least 
one  Kindergarten  in  every  elementary  school  building:  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  the  lack  of  room  in  the  school  buildings  and  where  the  need 
of  the  Kindergarten  is  great,  the  lack  of  room  is  very  great.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  so  far  as  the  elementary  school  building  of  the  future  is  con- 
cerned the  Kindergarten  room  will  receive  proper  attention.  But  the 
old  building  in  a  congested  neighborhood,  already  crowded  with  graded 
classes  without  hope  of  relief  could  have  a  Kindergarten  annex  at- 
tached to  the  building  if  the  ground  space  will  allow.  This  plan  is 
surely  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  the  rental  of  outside  prop- 
erties with  the  addition  of  extra  fuel  and  janitor  service. 

RETARDED  PUPILS. 

Children  of  unusual  tendencies,  that  is,  of  a  backward  nature  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  Kindergarten.  Teachers  very  early  discover 
that  these  children  do  not  play  with  others  nor  do  they  have  the  siame 
interests  in  the  activities  of  the  school.  Because  they  are  unable  to 
respond  as  the  others  do,  their  development  is  necessarily  slow  and  at 
the  age  of  six  when  given  over  to  the  grades  they  show  little  or  no  pro- 
cess. In  I A  grades  they  are  soon  classified  as  dullards  and  since  it 
is  seen  that  they  can  not  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  term — teachers 
having  no  extra  time  to  giv^ — they  creep  along,  sometimes  remaining 
in  a  bingle  grade  four  or  five  terms  until  finally  lost  to  the  schools. 

My  earnest  plea  is  that  such  unusual  children  be  retained  in  the 
Kindergarten  after  their  sixth  year  if  such  retention  is  deemed  neces- 
sary on  the  ground  of  slow  awakening.    In  case  of  mental  or  physical 
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defect  the  proper  officials  could  define  the  status  of  the  child  (which. 
may  be  established  beyond  doubt  about  the  seventh  year)  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  properly  placed  on  leaving  the  Kindergarten  and  not  be 
compelled  to  waste  valuable  years  of  useless*  effort  in  the  grades  where 
work  is  asigned  for  normal  children.  My  conclusions  are  based  on 
the  following  typical  studies : 

A. — ^A.  boy  now  in  2A  grade  in  Briggs  School. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  case  about  seven  years  ago  while 
the  child  was  attending  Kindergarten.  Unusual  mental  state  noted  and 
classed  as  atypical.  Kindergartener  compelled  against  her  judgment 
to  send  to  grade  i A  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  child  having  reached 
the  age  of  six.  Four  years  afterward  still  in  same  grade.  Request 
was  then  made  that  child  be  transferred  to  ungraded  class  and  per- 
mission granted  me  to  co-operate  with  ungraded  teachers  in  planning 
work.  Guardian  consented  but  owing  to  red  tape  nothing  was  done. 
Had  this  case  received  proper  attention,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
before  this  time  the  child  would  have  been  prepared  to  take  his  place  in 
regular  class  work.    Instead,  he  is  a  hopeless  laggard  in  the  grades. 

B. — A  Boy  now  in  ungraded  class  at  Stevens  School. 

Attended  Kindergarten  two  years  ago ;  passed  on  to  i A  grade ;  sent 
to  the  ungraded  class  during  this  school  year.  Investigation  of  his  con- 
dition while  attending  Kindergarten  revealed  undue  restlessness  and 
over  activity  probably  due  to  nervousness. 

C. — ^A  Boy  now  in  the  Simmons  Kindergarten. 

The  family  of  which  this  child  is  a  member  has  furnished  several 
pupils  for  the  atypical  class.  This  particular  child  has  attended  Kinder- 
garten two  years  and  is  now  ready  to  take  his  place  with  normal  chil- 
dren in  I A  grade.  It  was  early  observed  that  he  did  not  talk,  play  or 
respond  in  Kindergarten  activities  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  very 
little  progress  was  noted  in  his  development.  The  parent  requested 
that  the  child  remain  in  Kindergarten  another  year.  The  second  year's 
training  has  wrought  a  marvelous  change.  Not  only  can  he  enter 
heartily  into  the  regular  activities  of  the  school  but  a  large  degree  of 
initiative  has  developed  as  well.  He  has  become  a  leader  in  conversa- 
tion, songs,  recitation  of  gems  and  recently  took  an  important  part  in 
the  Kindergarten  drama.  In  fact,  every  trace  of  backwardness  has 
disappeared. 

The  three  cases  cited  above  (a)  mental  defect,  (b)  physical  defect, 
(c)  ordinary  backwardness  often  due  to  too  strict  adherence  to  the 
old  adage,  "Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  thots  and 
feelings,  shows  that  the  Kindergarten  has  a  problem  of  the  unusual 
child  as  well  as  the  grades  and  if  his  best  interests  are  to  be  served  by 
bringing  him  as  early  as  possible  into  his  rightful  place  with  normal 
children  in  the  grades,  his  case  should  be  carefully  considered  before 
he  is  sent  from  the  Kindergarten. 
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UNIFICATION    OF    KINDERGARTEN    AND    PRIMARY. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  aimed  to  bring  about  a  unification 
of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  through  conferences  with  Miss  Merritt 
and  her  assistant  and  through  experiments  with  Kindergarten  materials 
and  children.  The  Kindergarten  aims  to  give  power  and  no  phase  of 
education  can  do  more.  Primary  teachers  have  a  higher  appreciation 
for  Kindergarten  children  than  ever  before.  They  find  these  children 
so  much  better  prepared  to  take  up  grade  work  than  those  who  have 
not  had  the  training.  They  handle  material  skillfully  and  with  ease 
and  are  better  controlled  and  show  greater  power  of  self  control.  While 
we  are  not  introducing  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, the  child  carries  over  to  the  grades  power  in  recognition  and 
discrimination  in  form;  number,  particularly  grouping  and  counting; 
stories  and  nature  work  as  a  basis  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
language. 

mothers'  MEETING. 

Teachers  have  submitted  very  interesting  reports  of  mothers  or 
parents'  meetings,  some  held  in  connection  with  general  meetings  in 
the  buildings  and  others  separately.  The  object  of  the  separate  meet- 
ings is  that  the  Kindergarteners  may  carry  oit  a  particular  line  of  work 
specially  planned  for  mothers  and  friends  of  childhood. 

PIANO  MUSIC 

The  problem  of  piano  music  remains  a  grave  one  in  the  department. 
Appointments  are  still  being  made  of  graduates  from  Normal  School 
No.  2,  who  cannot  perform  acceptably  on  the  piano.  Some  cannot  play 
at  all.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  taken  under  considera- 
tion and  finally  adjusted  in  the  near  future.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  phase  of  the  work  is  seriously  handicapped. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  T.  Jackson, 

Assistant  Director. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 


Ungraded  Schools,  1 0th  to  1 3th  Division 


ATYPICAL  CLASSES. 


Sir :— With  the  advent  of  Dr.  William  E.  Chancellor  classes  for  de^ 
fective  learners  were  established.  The  arguments  for  and  the  need  of 
such  provision  in  a  school  system  are  well  known,  both  from  a  humani- 
tarian and  an  educational  point  they  are  justified.  The  wheels  of 
ordinary  instruction  are  unclogged  and  each  more  nearly  and  fully 
receives  the  instruction  and  training  demanded  by  nature.  Normal 
pupils  are  not  constantly  tied  to  the  comatose  and  inert  mentally.  For 
the  alert  there  is  unshackled  forward  stepping ;  for  the  weak  hope  in- 
stead of  gloom,  success  instead  of  failure.  The  small  groups  afford 
opportunity  for  individual  teaching,  for  personal  touch,  the  vital  and 
uplifting  force  in  all  development. 

The  establishment  of  these  classes  created  at  first  a  feeling  that  a 
stigma  attached  to  the  pupil  enrolled,  but  the  splendid  showing  soon 
made  banished  that  repugnance,  and  today  parents  appreciate  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  their  children. 

The  work  is  fitted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  class  of  children, 
and  is  what  the  wisdom  of  educators  has  stamped  with  approval.  The 
teaching  and  discipline  are  in  consonance  with  the  demands  of  such 
learners.  Here  the  expert  diagnoses  each  case,  applies  the  appropriate 
remedy.  Guessing  is  eliminated  and  substantial  results  achieved.  Ar- 
ticles made  are  of  actual  size,  and  usable.  The  idea  of  the  "real 
thing"  takes  hold  firmly  and  the  thing  done  is  felt  to  be  worth  while. 

Instructors  ceaselessly  strive  to  help  each  to  help  himself,  to  "pull 
his  own  weight"  on  life's  stream.  This  is  the  basic  purpose  in  all 
teaching.  Thus  those  who  ordinarily  would  become  dangerous  derelicts 
on  the  seas  of  humanity,  are  partially  rehabilitated  and  given  impetus 
and  direction  to  reach  the  haven  of  service  to  themselves  and  others. 

There  exist  here  four  classes  for  such  children  in  all  sections  of  the 
city  to  accommodate  the  population.  In  June,  1914,  the  enrollment  was 
as  follows:  Males  29,  females  20;  total  49.  These  numbers  vary 
slightly  during  the  session,  some  being  sent  to  the  regular  classes,  and 
others,  after  attaining  the  age  limit  of  the  compulsory  education  Act, 
going  out  to  work.  Seldom  is  one  forced  to  withdraw  by  the  school 
authorities,  but  is  allowed  to  continue  to  get  the  training  needed.  No 
difficulty  has  resulted  from  the  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  classes. 
Boys  and  girls  generally  performing  the  same  tasks. 

Two  classes,  one  in  Langston,  and,  until  recently,  in  Cardoza  School, 
occupied  small  rooms,  too  small  for  the  effective  performance  of  work 
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and  for  health  and  discipline.    The  generous  eqtiipment  in  these  classes 
has  made  possible  the  splendid  achievements,  noted  and  praised  by 

visitor  and  citizen. 

While  emphasizing  in  due  proportion  the  manu-industriaU  the  mental 
has  not  been  over-looked.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the 
master-keys  to  our  civilization  have  been  faithfully  taught  The 
methods  used  are  grounded  on  sound  principles.  Repitition  plays  a 
very  large  part  in  teaching  because  attention  and  concentration  are  in 
the  lowest  terms.  It  is  pathetic  at  times  to  observe  the  unboimded  de- 
light of  a  learner  who  becomes  able  to  read,  write,  or  cipher,  be  it  ever 
so  little.  The  beauty  and  the  blessedness  of  even  twilight  in  mentality 
are  recognized  and  appreciated. 

To  withhold  the  meed  of  praise  so  richly  due  the  teachers  of  these 
children  would  be  tmjust  and  unfair.  With  a  devotion  bom  of  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  work,  they  have 
done  their  duty  to  these  unfortunate  ones,  giving  full  measure  of  time 
and  energy.  Love  and  sympathy,  unpurchasable,  have  been  ungrudg- 
ingly given.  Financially  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties oflFered  by  institutions  during  the  simmier,  they  have  through  study 
and  effort  more  and  more  prepared  themselves  for  their  task.  The 
process  of  selection  led  to  the  present  teachers  who  are  efficiently  car- 
rying forward  this  work  of  saving  human  beings  and  safe-guarding  the 
community.  Just  a  day  or  so  ago  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mittie  Hall 
was  announced.  Her  departure  from  the  corps  makes  a  gap  which 
can  scarcely  be  filled.  I  here  record  high  commendation  of  her  as  an 
instructor. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  work,  the  strain  entailed  upon  teachers,  render 
a  plea  for  more  adequate  compensatioti,  just  and  necessary.  These 
children  being  less  in  themselves  call  for  more  in  those  who  instruct 
and  train  them. 

Herewith  are  transmitted  reports  from  the  teachers,  and  the  fullness 
and  fairness,  as  well  as  the  individuality  of  these  writings  commended. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

Three  such  exist  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  city  to  reach  all  di- 
visions. At  the  outset  of  last  session  one  of  these  classes  was  merged 
into  the  Vocational  School  on  O  Street,  leaving  the  three  now  in  opera- 
tion. These  classes  have  immensely  relieved  ordinary  class  room 
teachers.  The  crush  of  regular  work  prevents  instructors  from  spend- 
ing too  much  time  on  pupils  not  amenable  to  customary  methods  of 
control,  and  so  the  boy  is  separated  from  the  class  for  his  own  good, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  class. 

The  boy,  I  fear,  is  often  "fired"  too  quickly  by  the  teacher.  The 
exceptionally  fine  instructors  in  the  ungraded  classes  experience  scarcely 
any  difficulty  in  disciplining.  In  many  instances  boys  of  unusual 
abilities  are  received,  and  the  character  of  the  work  and  training  given 
<]uickly  reveals  a  power  undreamed  of  by  the  regular  class  room 
teacher. 
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The  articles  made  in  two  classes  are  worthy  of  all  praise  for  accuracy, 
neatness,  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Intense-  interest  in  all  the 
-exercises  marks  these  classes,  and  discipline  as  ordinarily  interpreted 
cuts  small  figure. 

The  number  enrolled  in  June,  1914,  was  as  follows:  Simmons 
School,  24;  Stevens  School,  31 ;  Randall  School,  13,  making  a  total  of 
68,  an  average  of  nearly  twenty-three.  This  is  too  many  for  proper 
teaching.  One  instructor  solved  the  problem  of  handling  large  classes 
by  a  method  called  pupil-teachers,  in  which  the  advanced  and  proficient 
boy  taught  newcomers  in  manual  and  industrial  subjects.  Very  fine 
results  came  from  this  manner  of  carrying  the  work. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  ungraded  class  in  a  school  is  the 
best  behaved  and  best  controlled  of  all.  The  teacher  in  one  class  is 
able  to  leave  the  classroom  considerable  time  and  no  disorder  occurs. 
Self  government  here  is  exemplified  among  boys  who  are  segregated 
l)ecause  they  knew  no  law  or  obedience. 

The  teachers  are  all  men.  Three  others  have  at  various  times 
handled  these  classes,  but  not  with  success.  By  culling  and  calling  out, 
the  present  corps  is  meeting  the  peculiar  problems  in  the  most. gratify- 
ing way.  One  of  this  number  tempermentally  shows  ideal  fitness.  It 
is  matter  of  great  regret  that  his  remuneration  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
liis  colaborers. 

I  send  two  most  interesting  reports  wherein  many  suggestions,  con- 
clusions, and  criticisms  are  well  presented. 

Of  the  hearty  co-operation  and  unflagging  zeal  and  alertness  which 
have  characterized  the  men  and  women  who  have  labored  with  me  to 
accomplish  the  duties  involved,  I  cannot  speak  too  fulsomely,  and 
herein  record  profoundest  appreciation  of  zeal  and  loyal  support. 

To  Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson  for  ready  response  to  any  call  for  advice, 
and  for  suggestion  freely  and  frequently  given,  my  sincere  gratitude 
is  due. 

To  yourself  for  counsel  and  direction  I  express  thanks. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Montgomery, 

Supervising  Principal. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 


Report  of  Principal  of  Washington  Nonnal 

School 

Sir: — The  Normal  School:  Education  as  a  process  of  human  de- 
velopment, requires  that  the  teacher  know  and  sympathize  with  the 
child  to  be  developed ;  know  and  appreciate  the  content  and  ideals  of 
life  to  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  adjusted :  know  the  bearing  of  subject 
matter  upon  such  adjustment,  both  from  the  pupil  and  adult  point  of 
view ;  know,  moreover,  the  methodology  of  education  and  the  education 
and  the  history  of  educative  effort.  As  a  professional  school  for  teach- 
ers, a  normal  school  should  be  an  institution  where,  from  the  spirit 
of  the  place  and  from  the  instruction  given,  the  student-  receive  under 
the  most  favorable  physical  and  spiritual  conditioTis.  the  culture,  knowl- 
edge, and  teaching  skill  necessary'  to  the  professional  equipment  of 
educators  of  children. 

The  Course  of  Study  of  such  a  school  mu^^t  lie  orj^anized  to  admit 
of  a  basis  of  theoretical  subject  matter  and  of  practical  teacher  activi- 
ties. Between  these  groups,  the  relation  must  1^  intimate.  In  all  edu- 
cation, but  especially  so  in  training  for  professional  activity,  the  im- 
pression made  by  theory  should  appeal  to  deep  and  worthy  human 
interests  and  be  sublimated  and  illumined  by  ideals — only  such  exf>eri- 
ence  is  truly  educative — only  such  discharges  naturally  into  tho^^e  ac- 
tivities which,  under  guidance,  lead  to  the  formation  of  professional 
habits.  Therefore,  under  its  presentation  of  the  theory  of  education, 
Nonnal  School  No.  2,  has  selected  for  its  pupils,  experience  proper  to 
teacher  efficiency.  Through  its  spirit  and  teaching,  the  school  causes 
the  student  to  so  evaluate  his  experiences  that  they  become  not  only  a 
basis  of  judgment  between  good  and  bad  teaching,  but  are  wrought  into 
ideals  of  teacher  conduct.  In  the  practical  training  given,  these  ideals 
motive  the  formation  of  correct  and  efficient  teacher  habits. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DETAIL  AS  GIVEN  DURING 
THE  PAST  YEAR. 

REGUI^R  NORMAL  COURSE. 

Senior  Year, 
Principles  of  Teaching—One  semester 

METHODS  : 

English,  primary One  semester 

Reading One  semester 

History One  semester 


REGULAR  NORMAL  COURSE. 


'Junior  Year. 


Psychology 

School  Management 

Hygiene  

English 

Histo.    Education 

Music  


Drawing 

Physical  training 

Child  Study 

Xaturc  Study 

Household  Arts 


_Two  semesters 
—One  semester 
—One  semester 
-Two  semesters 
-Two-semesters 
-Two  semesters 
--Two  semesters 
-Two  semesters 
—One  semester 
—One  semester 
-Two  semesters 


Geography  — 

Arithmetic  

Nature  Study 
Drawing 

Music 


Physical  Culture 
Household  Arts 


-_. — One  semester 

One  semester 

One  semester 

One  semester 

One  semester 

..One  semester 
-One  semester 


Practice  in  Primary  grades 

One  semester 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS  COURSE. 

Junior  Year. 

Two  semestcrsPrinciples  of  Teaching-One  semester 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  COURSE, 

Senior  Year. 


Psychology    

Shop  and  School  Mfinagement 

Two  semesters 

Hygiene   One  semester 

Histo.  Education Two  semesters 

Child  Study One  semester 

•CRAFT : 

Domestic   Art,   Science.,  Woodwork 
and  Drawing Two-semesters 


METHODS  : 

Domestic    Art,    Domestic     Science, 
Woodwork  and  Drawing 

One  semester 

Practice One  semester 


KINDERGARTEN   COURSE. 

Junior  Year. 

Mother  Play Two  semesters 

•Gift Two  semesters 

Occupation  Two  semesters 

Psychology .  .—Two  semesters 

English Two  semesters 


KINDERGARTEN   COURSE. 

Senior  Year. 

Mother  Play Two  semesters 

Princ.  of  Education Two  semesters 

Histo.  of  Education Two  semesters 

English    Stories    and    Story    Telling 

^Two  semesters 


House  Arts 


Drawing,    Music,    Physical    Culture 

Two  semesters 

Child  Study One  semester 


Two  semesters   Music,  Drawing  and  Physical  Culture 

^Two  semesters 

Practice Two  semesters 


RECOMMENDATION  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

English :  I  recommend  that  the  English  work  of  the  school  be  ex- 
tended through  three  terms.  The  first  term  work  should  be  devoted  to 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  judgment,  of  poor  language  habits. 

In  the  second  term,  an  outline  course  in  American  Literature  with 
study  of  characteristic  selections  from  our  leading  American  poets 
should  be  given. 

In  the  third  term  Public  Speaking,  involving  class  exercises  in  the 
theory  of  effective  delivery;  public  declamation  of  literary  classics; 
and  delivery  of  original  themes,  should  be  given. 

Our  pupils  lack  cultivated  speaking  voices ;  they  are  unable  to  talk 
coherently  and  effectively  upon  a  unit  of  thought  requiring  sustained 
effort  of  expression;  their  range  of  intellectual  interests — especially 
such  interests  as  concern  contemporary  life — is  not  wide.  That  public 
speaking  is  an  excellent  corrective  for  these  limitations,  the  experience 
of  the  larger  normal  schools  of  the  country  has  shown.  Out  of  twenty- 
one  catalogues  examined,  nineteen  incorporate  public  speaking  in  their 
course  of  study. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
DEPARTMENT. 

Recommendation:  That  the  excellent  system  of  ranking  by  credit 
evaluation  of  subject  matter,  now  in  use  in  other  departments  of  the 
Normal  School,  be  extended  to  the  Kindergarten  Department,  and  that 
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subject  matter  taught  in  that  department  be  given  the  following  evalua- 
tion: 


Junior  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

English  I.     (Daily) 

Mother  Play 

Psychology  I.    (Daily) 

Histo.  Ed.  I.  (Mon.Wed.FrL)__ 
Biology  I.  (Tu.  Th.) 
Music  I.  (2  periods) 


Drawing  I.  (2  periods) 

Phys.  Train.  I.  (2  periods)  

Household  Arts  (2  periods)  

Child  Study 


25 

2 

3 

2.5 

1.5 

1.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

3 


Senior  Year. 

1st  Semester. 

Princ.  of  Teaching  (4  periods)  -    5 

Occupation 5 

Stories  and  Story  Telling 5 

Gift 5 

Nature  Study  and  Gardening  (2 

periods 

Music 


Drawing 

Physical- Culture 

Household  Arts  III. 


21/5 
21/5 
i/S 
1/5 

2 


Junior  Year. 
2nd  Semester. 
English  II.  (4  periods) 


2.5 

Mother  Play  (5  periods)  3 

Psychology  II.   (4  periods) 3 

Histo.  Ed.  11.  (5  periods) 3 

Biology  II.  (2  periods)  1.5 

Music  II.   (2  periods)  1.5 

Drawing  II.  (2  periods)  .5 

Phys.  Cult  II.  (2  periods) .5 

House.  Arts  II.  (2  periods) i 


Senior  Year. 
2nd  Semester. 


Practice  . 


Total  Scholarship  . 
Toul  for  Practice 


.40^  of  Practice 
60 


40 


100 


ENROLLMENT. 

Whole  number' of  pupils  enrolled  First  Semester — School  Year,   1913-14: — 

Boys 3 

Girls 131 


Whole  number  pupils  belonging  on  last 

School  day  of  First  Semester Boys 

Girls 

WTiolc  number  pupils  discharged  First 

.    Semester Boys 

Girls 

Cause  of  Mortality  for  First  Semester : 

(a)  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Health 

(b)  Conscious  weakness  in 
scholastic  preparation  and 
will  power 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  First  Semester 98.2 

Number  of  sessions  for  First  Semester  166 


o 
13 


134 


3 
118 
121 


15 


13 
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Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  Second  Semester — School  Year,   191 3-14: — 


Boys 3 

Girls 118 

Whole  number  pupils  belonging  on  last 

School  day  of  Second  Semester  — Boys 3 

Girls 113 

Whole  number  pupils  discharged  Second 

Semester Boys o 

Girls 5 

Cause  of  Mortality  for  Second  Semester : 

All  Juniors: — 

(a)  Conscious  weakness  in 
scholastic  will  power  and 
preparation 5 

Percentage  of  attendance  for  Second  Semester 98 

Number  of  sessions  for  Second  Semester 182 

Number  of  graduates  June  17,  1814: 

General  Course Boys 2 

Girls 30 

Domestic  Science Boys o 

Girls 16 

Kindergarten Boys o 

Girls 18 


X31 


116 


32 


16 

18 

66 

Whole  number  promoted  to  First  Se- 
mester,   Senior    Year    (General 

Course) Boys i 

Girls 42 

43 

Whole  number  promoted  to  First  Se- 
mester, Senior  Year  (Kindergarten 

Course) Boys o 

Girls —        7 


50 

Entrance  Conditions:  In  former  reports,  the  Principal  has  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  rigorous  physical  examination  of  candidates  de- 
siring to  enter  the  normal  school.  The  work  of  the  school  is  difficult 
and  is  rendered  doubly  hard  to  the  pupils  owing  to  their  lack  of  ma- 
turity ;  their  deficiency  in  sound  and  exact  knowledge ;  and  owing  also 
to  the  distressing  competition  that  our  system  of  ranking  involves. 
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To  aUow  candidates  physically  unlit  to  enter  the  nonnz^  5ch:-:l,  v.  irks 
economic  loss  to  the  home  and  to  the  coinmur.in-. 

As  in  preceding  reports,  the  Principal  wishes  to  err:  r^^ize  the  T^utte 
of  special  moral  and  intellectual  preparation  of  car.-::iate5  :•:<-  r:.rn::al 
training,  in  the  secondary  schoob,  and  the  desirability  of  entranre 
examinations .  for  such  candidates.  So  far  as  otir  present  crjarLz^ticict 
would  permit,  the  principals  of  Armstrong  Manual  Training  Sch-xn  and 
of  M  Street  High  School  have  co-operated  with  the  r-rircit-^  of  the 
normal  school  in  preparing  candidates  for  entrance  upon  normal  ?cr.ool 
courses.  Decided  readjustment  in  the  direction  of  special  courses  lead- 
ing to  normal  work,  and  in  entrance  examinations  is  necessary  before 
higher  efficiency  in  our  product  can  be  attained. 

Appointment  of  Graduates:  The  principal  also  desires  to  suggest 
the  necessity  for  examination  of  normal  graduates  before  ap-pointment 
in  local  schools.  Certain  credit  value  should  be  given  for  training  in 
our  own  normal  school,  based  upon  the  standing  of  the  pupil  during  his 
professional  course.  In  the  interests  of  the  physicaL  intellectual,  and 
moral  well-being  of  our  students;  for  the  greater  cfl5cienc>-  of  our 
normal  school  work;  and  for  the  betterment  of  our  sdiool  system 
through  open  competition  of  candidates  for  appointment*  the  present 
system  of  certification  by  the  faculty  of  the  normal  sdKxd  for  appoint- 
ment should  be  abolished. 

All  examinations  for  appointment  to  our  schoob  should  be  placed 
under  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  quote  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  (p.  32)  relative  to  the  advisability  of  civil 
senHce  examinations  for  appointment  under  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows : 

'"Of  the  IS  cities  with  larger  population  than  Washington,  only  3  have  no 
civil  service  law;  in  2  of  these  3  cities,  the  competitive  system  is  applied  in 
part  and  in  the  third  a  civil  service  law  was  passed  but  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional.    The  commission   repeats  its  recommendation   for  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  that  they  may 
be  placed  upon  the  same  stable  footing  as  employees  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  of  other  large  cities." 
With  reference  to  employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  same 
Report  states  further  on,  (page32)  the  following  which  may  well  ap- 
ply to  the  examination  of  teachers  for  service  in  the  cit>'  schools : 

The  commission  with  its  facilities  for  examinations,  can  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  probably  obtain  a  better  class  of 
employees  than  can  be  obtained  under  any  s>*stem  not  so  well  organized." 
In  the  Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
(p.  22)  is  the  following: 

The  employees  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  about 
4,000  in  number,  constitute  the  largest  body  of  public  workers  in  Wash- 
bgton  who  are  outside  the  civil  service  law  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  These 
employees  are  paid  in  part  by  funds  derived  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, their  positions  are  subject  to  and  dependent  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
♦     grcss.    They  are  largely  employed  on  work  of  the  same  general  class  as  that 
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performed  by  classified  employees  of  the  Federal  Grovernmcnt,  and  in 
justice  it  would  seem  that  they  should  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  the  past  ten  years 
advocated  a  law  for  this  purpose,  and  bills  to  that  eflFect  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  The  commission  again  recommends  legislation  for  that 
purpose." 

Extemion  Work :  The  new  building  offers  admirable  opportunity  to 
further  the  training  in  manners  and  morals  that  has  been  so  distinctive 
a  part  of  our  routine  in  former  years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty 
to  emphasize  the  social  life  of  the  school  among  the  undergraduate 
body  to  the  improvement  of  manners  and  the  gain  of  social  experience 
of  the  proper  kind.  The  alumni  also  are  to  be  reached  not  only  for 
closer  social  relations  but,  through  definitely  organized  extension  work, 
the  school  will  endeavor  to  keep  its  ideals  and  methods  active  in  the 
professional  lives  of  its  graduates. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  would  be  incomplete  without  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  Congress,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Municipal  Architect  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  beautiful  and  well  equipped  building  erected  as  the  future 
home  of  Normal  School  Number  Two.  The  spirit  in  which  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  work  can  now  find  a  more  adequate  expression  that  will, 
we  trust,  justify  the  gift  of  a  new  building  on  Georgia  Avenue. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  E.  MOTEN^ 

Principal, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 


Report  of  Principal  of  M  Street  High  School 


Sir : — I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  the*  work  at  M  Street 
High  School  for  the  year,  1913-14. 

Again  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  myself  and  say  that  the  one  fact 
forced  upon  us  at  all  times  during  the  year  just  ended  is  the  need  for 
a  new  building.  This  need  is  so  imperative  and  all  of  our  other  needs 
are  so  involved  in  it  that  I  might  well  begin  and  end  with  this  sentence. 
The  total  enrollment  for  October,  1913,  was  782,  and  for  February, 
1914,  was  790.  These  enrollment  figures,  for  a  building  with  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  450,  suggest  a  multitude  of  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  and  any  judgment  of  our  work  must  of  necessity  make 
alk)wance  for  this  condition  over  which  we  have  no  control.  May  I 
suggest  a  few  of  the  trials  we  must  endure  ? 

Growing  out  of  this  congestion  in  an  old-fashioned  building  is  trouble 
with  the  property  of  pupils,  because  of  the  complete  lack  of  lockers  ; 
the  lack  of  any  proper  facilities  for  pupils  in  study ;  the  enforced  use 
of  laboratories  as  section  rooms ;  the  enforced  use  of  rooms  with  poor 
light  and  little  or  no  blackboard  space  for  classes  requiring  good  light 
and  generous  blackboard  space ;  and  the  confusion  incident  upon  turn- 
ing out  eight  himdred  people  every  forty-five  minutes  into  the  halls  of 
a  building  designed  for  a  little  more  than  half  of  that  number.  These 
troubles  suggest  the  urgent  need  for  haste  in  beginning  work  on  the 
new  building.  The  reason  for  the  delays  so  far  have  not  been  clear. 
The  appropriations  for  the  new  Central  and  M  Street  buildings  were 
made  tc^ether,  and  work  on  the  plans  for  the  former  was  done  out- 
side of  the  city,  yet  we  shall  soon  be  one  year  behind  Central,  Unless 
all  signs  fail.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  until  1917  to  enter 
our  new  quarters. 

Happily,  in  spite  of  all  our  handicaps,  some  good  work  was  done 
and  some  splendid  records  made.  How  much  more  work,  and  better 
work,  could  have  been  accomplished  under  normal  conditions  can  only 
be  conjectured.  The  standard  of  scholarship  of  the  graduating  class 
of  this  year  was  exceptionally  high,  three  members  of  the  class  having 
no  mark  less  than  "E"  in  any  major  subject  for  the  four  years'  course  ; 
two  having  but  one  mark  less  than  "E";  and  two  or  three  having 
averages  but  little  short  of  these. 

In  athletics  and  similar  activities  we  have  maintained  our  usual 
standard,  as  far  as  that  can  be  determined  by  the  record  of  contests  lost 
and  won.  Our  school  won  the  competitive  drill  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive time,  and  the  football  championship  for  the  third  Consecutive 
•time.    We  tied  our  nearest  competitor  for  the  championship  trophy. 
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• 

A  group  of  Campfire  Girls  from  this  school  gave,  with  great  success,. 
the  play  "Everygirl ;"  and  members  of  the  Virgil  class,  aided  by  second 
and  third  year  pupils,  gave  a  Latin  play  (in  Latin)  entitled  "A  Roman 
Wedding."  This  was  an  artistic  success,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  pupils  and  upon  the  teacher  who  trained  them.  The  class  night 
exercises  were  of  unusual  excellence  and  of  fine  spirit. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  cause  for  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  number 
of  our  graduates  who  go  to  higher  schools,  and  in  the  records  they 
make  for  themselves.  During  the  past  year  we  have  knowledge  of  ten 
of  our  graduates  who  have  received  honors,  large  and  small,  in  the  best 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  north  and  east.  Of  these  honors  one 
was  in  athletics,  one  in  debate,  and  the  rest  in  scholarship.  Between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  each  class  now  go  to  college  or  pro- 
fessional school,  and  over  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  Normal  School.  This 
leaves  a  comparatively  small  number  who  do  not  strive  to  add  to  their 
formal  education  after  graduation  from  here. 

In  conclusion,  please  accept  my  hearty  thanks,  for  yourself  and  for 
Mr.  Bruce,  for  the  generous  support  and  valuable  counsel  given  me^ 
and  for  the  warm  interest  you  have  shown  in  this  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  Williams, 

PrincipaL 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 


Report  of  Principal  of  Armstrong  High  School 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year, 
1913-14:— 

Soon  after  my  appointment  in  1912  I  had  occasion  to  transfer  three 
teachers  of  manual  training  branches  to  the  academic  department. 
These  transfers  were  to  remain  in  effect  only  so  long  as  conditions 
within  the  manual  training  department  warranted.  The  transfer  in 
1912  of  one  teacher  out  of  the  department  of  domestic  art  left  three 
teachers  assigned  to  the  work  of  that  department.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  girls  then  enrolled,  an  average  of. one  hun- 
dred and  nine  pupils  for  each  of  the  three  teachers.  In  September, 
1914,  we  expect  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  girls, 
a  condition  which  would  increase  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
•domestic  art  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per  teacher.  This  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  is  entirely  too  large  for  effective  work.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  the  return  to  the  domestic  art  department  of  the 
teacher  removed  therefrom  in  1912. 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  features  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  heretofore  purely  academic  high  schools  will,  I  believe,  mean 
one  of  two  things  for  the  manual  training  high  schools,  ( i )  either  the 
manual  training  high  schools  as  such  will  be  driven  to  the  wall  or  (2) 
they  will  develop  into  first  class  secondary  trade  schools.  The  trend 
is  in  the  latter  direction.  The  business  world  everywhere  is  insisting 
more  and  more  that  the  schools  meet  its  demand  for  the  trained  ap- 
prentice. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  local  academic 
high  schools  and  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  business  world  are  in 
themselves  two  powerful  reasons  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  Course 
•of  Study  of  our  manual  training  high  schools.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other situation  here  at  home  that  points  in  the  same  direction.  The 
O  Street  and  the  Cardozo  Vocational  Schools,  set  apart  to  check  the 
great  mortality  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  grades,  are  meeting 
with  considerable  success.  Graduates  of  these  graded  vocational 
schools  will  soon  demand  that  opportunity  be  given  them  to  continue 
their  vocational  studies  in  a  public  school  of  a  higher  grade. 

Mindful  of  these  conditions  we  have  made  certain  changes  in  the 
Course  of  Study  for  manual  training  high  schools,  changes  which  be- 
come effective  in  September,  1914.  This  new  Course  of  Study  places 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  manual  training  features,  calls  for  more  in- 
.tensive  work  in  the*  academic  and  scientific  branches,  allows  pupils  to 
specialize  in  any  of  the  shops  and  furnishes  wider  opportunity  for 
vocational  guidance. 
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The  Armstrong  School  is  overcrowded.  We  can  comfortably  ac- 
commodate about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pu])ils.  The  highest  enroll- 
ment for  this  year  was  five  hundred  and  ninety-six ;  in  September,  1914,. 
according  to  figures  now  on  file  in  this  office,  the  enrollment  will  jump 
to  six  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

At  Armstrong  there  are  ten  rooms,  including  one  portable  buildin,^, 
available  for  academic  work.  Already  laboratories  and  shops  are  being 
used  as  Section  rooms.  In  the  library  and  in  laboratories,  whenever 
these  are  available,  recitations  in  academic  subjects  are  being  con- 
ducted.- In  one  of  our  physics  laboratories  two  teachers  are  tryinsr  to 
conduct  recitations  at  the  same  time  throughout  the  day.  It  may  be  that 
in  September  we  shall  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  conductin.e:  academic 
recitations  in  drawing  laboratories  and  in  the  wood  and  machine  shops. 

More  extensive  accomodations  are  necessary  to  meet  ( i )  the  new" 
demands  growing  out  of  changes  in  the  Course  of  Study  and  (2)  the 
large  increase  in  enrollment.  To  this  end  we  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  for  an  addition  to  the  Armstrong  School.  (For  de- 
tails of  this  plan  please  see  blue  print  filed  in  your  office  bearing  date 
of  June  5,  1914).    Such  an  appropriation  will  result  in: 

(a)  Larger  shop  facilities  for  domestic  science  and  domestic  art. 

(b)  Consolidation  of  the  shops  of  these  departments. 

(c)  Increased  efficiency  in  the  work  of  these  departments. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  a  biology  laboratory. 

(e)  Increased  laboratory  facilities  for  physics  and  chemistry. 

(f)  Increase  in  the  number  of  recitation    rooms. 

(g)  Larger  facilities  for  forge  and  machine  shop  practice. 
Thanking  you  and  your  faithful  Assistant  Superintendent  for  many 

courtesies  and  helpful  suggestions  during  the  year,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  C.  Wilkinson, 

Principali 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


Report  of  Principal  of  Cardozo  Vocational 

School 


Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
work  of  this  school. 

This  school  was  opened  on  January  i8,  191 2,  at  which  time  courses 
in  two  trades  were  offered,  carpentry  for  boysf  and  sewing  for  girls^ 
During  that  school  year  courses  in  metal  work  and  in  cookery  and 
housework  management  were  added.  The  course  in  brickmasonry  was 
opened  in  March,  1913.  The  course  in  plastering  was  added  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  and  the  course  in  ladies'  tailoring  in  October,  1913.  In 
each  case  a  careful  survey  was  made  to  ascertain  the  need  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trade  and  the  probabilities  of  the  pupils  who  might  take 
the  courses  finding  employment. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  best  modem  equiva- 
lent for  an  apprenticeship  in  som6  of  the  trades  and  industries.  An  op- 
portunity is  given  the  students  to  master  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  trade  while  continuing  their  general  education.  The  courses  are 
designed  to  help  the  students  increase  their  earning  capacities. 

Graduates  from  Ae  eighth  grades  have  been  admitted  uncondi- 
tionally. Pupils  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  reached 
the  sixth  grammar  grade  have  been  admitted  conditionally.  The 
courses  have  been  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years. 

Below  is  an  outline  of  the  trade  courses  offered  and  also  a  Uxhk^ 
showing  the  minimum  time  requirement  for  graduation  : 

BRICK  AND  STONE  MASONRY— 

Brick  Masonry. 
Stone  Masonry. 
English. 
Mathematics. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

CARPENTRY— 

Carpentry. 
English. 
Mathematics. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

METAL  WORK— AUTOMOBILE  MACHINERY— 
Machine  Shop  Practice. 
Forging— Metal  Work. 
English. 
Mathematics. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
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PLASTERING  AND  CEMENT  WORK— 

Plastering. 
Cement  Work. 
,  Decorative  Work. 


SEWING— 


Sewing. 

Millinery  or  Embroidery  (minor). 

Cooking  (minor). 


English. 
Mathematics. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 


English. 
Mathematics. 


COOKERY  AND  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT— 


Cooking. 

House  Management. 

Millinery  or  Embroidery   (minor). 


Plain  Sewing   (minor). 

English. 

Mathematics. 


LADIES'  TAILORING  (a)— 

Tailoring  Shop  Practice.  English. 

Millinery  or  Embroidery  (minor).  Mathematics. 

(a)  Only  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  sewing  or  its  equivalent 
are  admitted  to  this  course. 


Minimum  Time  Requirement  For  Graduation. 
(150  days  or  30  weeks  each  year) 


Mil 

Ptrvk. 

Tota 

I  Time 
2nd  Year 

■■    ■■    1 

Total 

hrs.  2 

yrs. 

1 
Tour 

hrs.  , 

Shop ; 

and  M 
Drawj 

8  hr 

SnUKCTS 

lityr 

2»dyr 

1st  Year       i 

Equiva- 
lent 

min. 

hrs.    ' 

min. 

hfs. 

Brickmasonry, 
Carpentry, 
Auto  Machinery, 
(Metal     Work)      or 

Plastering   - 

English 

Mathematics     ..  .    

1170 

40 

80 

160 

1170 

iO 

SO 

160 

25100 
1200 
2400 
4800 

585 
20 
40 

80 

35100 
1200 
2400 
4800  i 

585 
20 
40 
80 

1170 

40 

40 

160 

13S0 

146.25 

Mechanical    Drawing — 

20. 

1 

1330 

166.25 

Sewing     „ 

Embroidery  ... ._ ._ 

Cooking   

Millinery _ „.. 

English    ....._ - 

Mathematics     

Physical   Culture  - 

1050 
90 
90 

80 
80 
60 

1050 

90 
90 
80 
80 
60, 

31500 
2700 
2700 

2400 
2400 
1800 

525 
45 
45 

40 
40 
30 

31500 

2700 
2700 
2400 
2400 
1800  1 

525 

45 
45 
40 
40 
SO 

1050 
45 
90 
45 
80 
80 
60 

1230 

131.25 
5.62.1 
11.26 
6.625 

1 

' 

1230 

158.75 

Ladies'  Tailoring  (Shop 
Practice 

1140 
90 
80 
80 
60 

1140 
90 
SO 
80 
60 

34200 
2700 
2400 
2400 
1800 

670 
45 
40 
40 
30 

34200 
2700 
2400 
2400 
1800^ 

570 
45 
40 
40 
30, 

1140 
90 

80 
80 
60 

1230 

142.5 

Embroidery  or  Millinery.- 

English    _ -... 

Mathematics  

Physical   Culture  _ _   . — 

11.25 

i             ! 

1 

1230 

153.75 

Cookery  and  Household 

Management  

Sewing.    Plain    

Embroidery  or  Millinery- 
English 
Mathematics  -       

860 
370 

80 
80 
60 

770 
370 
90 
80 
80 
60 

25800 1 
11100 

2400 
2400 
1800 

480 
185 

40 
40 
80 

23100 
11100 1 
2700 
2400' 
2400 
1800 

385 
185 
40 
40 
40 
30 

815 
370 
45 
80 
80 
60 

1280 

101.876 
46.S5 
S.626 

Physical  Culture  

1 

1280 

163.75 
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The  academic  work  has  been  confined  to  English,  mathematics  and 
mechanical  drawing.  All  the  academic  work  was  closely  correlated 
with  the  trade  work  and  as  far  as  possible  the  classes  in  the  various 
trades  were  kept  separate  for  academic  instruction. 

The  work  in  English  covered  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  corres- 
pondence and  trade  geography.  The  mathematics  work  was  designed  to 
cover  trade  arithmetic,  algebra  and  the  development  of  trade  formulas. 
In  the  mechanical  drawing  the  purpose  was  more  to  teach  the  pupils  how 
to  read  working  drawings  than  to  develop  draughtsmen.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  beg  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  text  books : — 


Subjects 


Text  Books 


Authors 


Mathematics 

English 

Cookery     and 
Household 
Management 


Vocational   Algebra. 


Wentworth   and    Smith. 


Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Vo'    Gardner  and  Murtland. 


Cational  Schools. 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Elson's  Grammar  School 
Reader,  Book  IV. 

Commercial   Geography. 

Grammar. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 


Breckinridge,    Mersereau    and 

Moore. 
Kellar  and  Bishop. 
Buehler  and  Bishop. 
Josephine  Morris. 


Primarily  this  school  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to 
those  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school 
before  graduating  and  to  enter  unprepared  upon  their  life's  work  an 
opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  some  definite  line  of  skilled  work- 
manship, that  line  of  work  for  which  he  may  be  the  best  fitted.  In 
this  connection  a  survey  of  the  following  figures  taken  from  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  of  interest : — 

ENROLLMENT. 


1909-19IO 


I 


1910-1911 


I 


Loss 


Sixth  grades 

Seventh  Grades 


„I398       Seventh  

.106  Eighth  Grades  - 

High  Schools. 


„ii66 


233 
186 


Fourth  Year  excluded>-i28g    First  Year  excluded 944 


345 


763 


It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  one  class  in  the  school  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  students  who  are  high  school  graduates, 
five  of  whom  are  also  graduates  of  our  normal  school. 

All  the  exercises  in  the  shops  were  life  size  and  were  made  under 
conditions  as  nearly  approaching  those  obtaining  in  commercial  practice 
as  possible.  The  teachers  have  been  able  to  more  thoroughly  acquaint 
the  pupils  with  actual  trade  methods  and  conditions  by  finding  em- 
ployment for  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  trades  which  they  are  study- 
ing. Work  of  this  kind,  whether  it  can  be  performed  in  or  out  of  the 
schod  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  and  the  time  so 
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spent  is  credited  to  the  pupils  on  their  weekly  time  cards.  Whenever 
pupils  have  been  paid  for  their  work,  all  payments  have  been  made 
throughout  this  office.  We  have  used  this  method  in  order  to  fix  busi- 
ness practices,  for  instance : — The  teacher  in  charge  receives  whatever 
money  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  pupil  or  pupils,  and  deposits  the  same  in 
this  office.  He  then  gives  each  pupil  interested  a  check  for  the  amount 
due  him  and  the  pupil  in  turn  presents  his  check  properly  endorsed  for 
payment.  About  $197.00  was  earned  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  de- 
partments this  year. 

In  the  carpentry  course  the  effort  is  to  teach  housebuilding  and  con- 
struction because  our  survey  shows  that  to  be  the  branch  of  wood- 
work 6ffering  the  best  chance  of  employment.  In  this  connection  I  beg 
to  submit  a  portion  of  a  report  from  the  teacher  of  this  work  on  some 
work  done  by  his  class : — "The  boys  of  the  class  reported  on  January  9, 
1914,  at  the  Public  School  Store-room  to  do  certain  work  desired  by 
the  Custodian.    The  work  included  the  following  items : — 

One  case,  dimensions 2'  10"  x  9'  x  12' 

2' 10"  X  9' X  13' 

2'   e'xS'xji' 

2'6''x8'x9' 

2'  6"  X  8'  x  13' 

Thirty-two  benches,  22in.  x  69  in.  x  16  in. 

Recovering  200  sq.  ft.  of  tables  with  half  inch  material. 

Building  one  gallery,  9.  ft.  x  20ft.  x  7  ft. 

Building  one  pair  of  stairs,  2ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft. 

Replacing  one  set  of  treads. 

Covering  wire  on  one  cage. 
Placing  door  bolts  and  locks  on  three  doors. 
Building  one  hand  rail  around  stair  well. 
Cutting  and  fitting  one  door  sill," 


The  work  of  the  metal  work  department  has  developed  along  the  lines 
of  automobile  machinery.  This  was  done  because  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  competent  chauffeurs  who  can  repair  their  machines  and 
because  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  automobile  machinists.  Al- 
though most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  repairing  automobiles  and 
gasolines  and  gasoline  engines,  several  jobs  which  offered  considerable 
experience  in  general  machine  and  forge  work  were  done.  For  in- 
stance,, a  pipe  railing  for  a  launch  was  made  which  involved  bending 
to  pattern,  cutting  and  dicing  of  pipe.  A  number  of  automobile  repair 
jobs,  such  as  trueing  crank  shafts,  making  new  engine  joints,  live 
axles,  imiversal  joints  and  differential  parts,  gave  a  wide  experience  on 
the  lathe  and  drill  press.  A  few  magnetos  were  overhauled  and  storage 
batteries  recharged.  Besides  the  pupils  received  practical  experience 
in  both  driving  and  repairing  a  Warren,  an  Oldsmobile  and  a  Stiide- 
baker  car.  They  also  rebuilt  a  cycle  car  with  twocycle  motor  and 
planetary  transmission. 
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A  one  room  brick  veneered  bugalow,  lo  ft.  x  lO  ft,  with  brick  and 
cement  porch  around  two  sides  constituted  the  final  problem  for  tlie 
bricklaying,  plastering  and  carpentr>'  boys.  The  bungalow  was  built 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  school. 

Two  methods  of  acquainting  the  parents  and  friends  with  the  work 
of  the  school  were  tried,  both  of  which  proved  very  successful.  One  was 
of  having  the  teachers,  one  each  month,  deliver  a  talk  and  demonstra- 
tion on  some  phase  of  the  work  of  their  trades.  The  other  was  of 
having,  once  each  semester,  a  night  session ;  the  entire  school  being  in 
operation  for  about  two  hours  «tt  night  just  as  on  any  ordinary  day. 

Because  we  have  no  regular  academic  teachers,  the  trade  teachers 
have  been  required  to  teach  academic  subjects  as  well  as  the  shop  work. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  work 
in  a  cheerful  enthusiastic  manner  and  the  work  done  during  the  year 
was  excellent.  In  rating  the  teachers,  and  because  the  rating  blanks 
were  not  specially  prepared  for  vocational  teachers,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  rate  their  general  fitness  and  their  knowledge  of  their  trades 
under  the  head  of  "scholarship". 

Because  of  the  beneficial  results  of  military  training,  I  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  offer  such  training  to  the  boys  of  this  school  next  year. 

Eighteen  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  school  this  year.  Of  that 
number  four  are  high  school  graduates  and  thre  are  normal  graduates. 

Three  boys  who  have  received  instruction  in  brickmasonry  are  at  . 
work  at  their  trades ;  one  receives  an  average  of  three  dollars  per  day 
and  the  other  two,  receive  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day, 
certainly  more  than  they  could  possibly  have  received  at  this  time  with- 
out instruction  in  school.  This  indicates  what  is  true  of  students  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  school. 

In  November,  19 12.  I  recommend  that  a  special  increased  salary 
schedule  be  provided  for  Vocational  Teachers.  I  beg  to  renew  that 
recommendation  and  to  say  that  with  the  increasing  demand  for  trained 
teachers  of  vocational  work  all  over  the  country  it  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  good  teachers  unless  the  present  salary  schedule  be  increased. 
In  the  past  month  two  teachers  of  this  school  have  been  urged  to  ac- 
cept more  lucrative  positions  in  another  city,  and  it  is  only  on  account 
of  their  loyalty  to  and  interest  in  a  work  which  they  have  helped 
initiate  that  thus  far  have  kept  them  from  accepting.  Again  I  beg 
to  recommend  that  an  increased  salary  schedule  be  provided  for  vo- 
cational school  teachers. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  want  to  thank  the  teachers  for  their  co-opera- 
tion and  you  for  your  advice,  your  council  and  for  valuable  suggestions 
from  time  to  time ;  all  of  which  have  been  no  small  factor  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

Arthur  C.  Newman, 

Principal, 


Report  of  Principal  of  O  Street  Vocational 

School 

Sir : — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  herewith  my  first 
annual  report  as  Principal  of  the  O  Street  Vocational  School. 

Vocational  Education,  is,  of  course,  a  new  feature  of  our  school 
system  but  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  these  schools  have 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

ADVERTISING  A  SCHOOL. 

Any  new  feature  in  a  community,  whether  it  be  one  of  an  educational 
nature  or  not,  must  be  placed  before  the  people  in  a  manner  which 
will  win  their  attention  and  support.  To  place  the  merits  of  a  new 
school  before  the  parents  of  students  throughout  the  community  was 
one  of  the  first  problems  which  the  O  Street  Vocational  School  had  to 
solve.  Now,  it  seems  strange  to  find  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
actually  advertising  its  activities  yet  this  is  what  was  done,  and  this 
method  proved  profitable  to  the  school  and  to  the  community. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Evening  Star,  to  whom  we  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  through  the  medium  of  other  newspapers,  the 
O  Street  Vocational  School,  along  with  the  other  vocational  schools, 
was  fortunate  in  having  the  advantages  of  its  courses  placed  before  the 
reading  public  and  others  in  an  article  which  appeared  just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  schools  in  September.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
article  proved  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  school* 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  O  Street  Vocational  School  opened  on  September  22,  1913,  with 
an  enrollment  of  twelve  pupils  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-day 
period  the  enrollment  was  ninety-six  pupils,  thirty-eight  of  whom  were 
boys. 

The  comparison  of  male  and  female  students  enrolled  presents  an 
interesting  condition. 

The  enrollment  of  male  and  female  students  for  the  first  and  last 
reports  of  each  semester  of  the  school  year  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Reports  No.  '   Male     |     Female 

: I 

First  Semester. 
No.    I 38  58 


Total  Percentage 

I  Male 


96  40% 


Percentage 

Female 


60% 


No.  5 55  81  i  136  '          40%  [          60% 

Second  Semester,  t  I  I        . 

No.  6 43  94  !  137  31%  69% 

No.  ID 47  103  I  150  31%  69% 
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INCORRIGIBLE  PUIMLS. 

The  impression  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  the  O  Street  \'oca- 
tional  School  was  enrolling  pupils  of  incorrigible  disposition  and,  in 
some  instances  pupils,  who  were  considered  dullards.  The  result  was 
that  some  students  of  both  types  were  sent  to  the  school  for  enroll- 
ment. Of  course,  trade  work  was  never  intended  for  the  mentally  de- 
fective and  the  dullard.    For,  as  one  writer  has  said : 

"Educators  must  once  and  for  all  time  rid  their  minds  of  the  idea  that 
Industrial  Education  is  for  chuckle  heads  and  criminals.  It  requires  just  as 
keen  a  mind  and  just  as  high  a  type  of  mind  to  be  a  good  mechanic  as  it 
docs  to  be  a  school  teacher,  lawyer,  or  preacher.  We  place  our  lives  in 
the  hands  of  mechanics  whenever  we  board  a  train  or  street  car;  we  trust 
our  health  to  mechanics  when  we  have  our  plumbing  installed;  we  trust 
our  homes  to  mechanics  when  we  have  our  houses  wired  by  electricians.  By 
our  acts  we  acknowledge  the  ability  of  mechanics.  In  our  thoughts  we 
must  get  away  from  that  mediaeval  idea  that  education  is  only  for  the 
professional  man  or  the  preson  who  does  not  work." 

On  the  other  hand,  students  were  transferred  to  the  school  in  the 
thought  that,  perhaps,  trade  work  would  appeal  to  them. 

This  condition  of  affairs  proved  somewhat  of  a  temporary  handicap 
in  two  ways :  First,  it  meant  an  influx  of  boys  of  incorrigible  natures 
and,  more  serious  still,  it  meant,  Second,  that  parents  were  unwilling 
to  send  their  well-behaved  children  to  a  school  where  their  associations 
would  not  be  for  their  continual  welfare.  And  these  parents  did  not 
want  their  children  to  attend  a  school  whose  curriculum,  was,  as  they 
erroneously  thought,  of  the  standard  for  "chuckle  heads  and  criminals." 

Fortunately  for  the  school,  however,  this  condition  did  not  last  long. 
Through  several  mediums  the  parents  were  informed  of  the  meaning 
of  a  trade  school  and  were  given  first  hand  information  of  the  sort  of 
students  to  whom  the  school  made  appeal.  The  enrollment  increased 
daily  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  schools  the  incorrigible 
class  which  was  at  that  time  located  in  the  O  Street  Vocational  School 
building  was  compelled  to  occupy  quarters  in  another  school  building  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  vocational 
students. 

For  purposes  of  experiment,  however,  several  students  of  incorrigi- 
ble tendencies  were  enrolled  in  the  carpentry  and  printing  courses  of 
the  school.  The  progress  of  these  students  was  carefully  watched  and 
studied  from  time  to  time.  Some  of  them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  creditably  in  both  of  these  trader.  Investigation 
of  the  reasons  for  their  misbehavior  in  the  schools  from  which  they  had 
come  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  these  boys  were 
over  size  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  routine  of  regular  class- 
room work.    And  the  dissatisfaction  had  made  them  disinterested. 

As  for  the  other  students,  the  experiments  proved  conclusively  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  endeavor  to  train  boys  in  trade  work 
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who  are  almost  or  entirely  beyond  redemption.  Vocational  educa- 
tional must  seek  the  best  types  for  its  work.  The  boy  who 
was  a  habitual  truant  in  another  school  proved  to  be  equally  truant  in 
the  vocational  school.  To  the  boy  who  would  rather  loaf  than  work ; 
to  the  boy  who  would  rather  do  nothing  than  earn  a  living,  certainly 
the  vocational  school  can  offer  no  inducement  nor  help. 

The  same  truth  applies  to  the  boy  who,  investigation  showed,  had 
been  committed  as  an  incorrigible  because  of  his  quarrelsome  tendencies. 
Such  a  boy,  (I  now  have  one  particularly  in  mind)  would  rather  "pick 
->  '^icfiirbance"  with  his  co-workers  than  devote  his  energies  thus  spent 
to  the  development  of  his  trade. 

And  so,  one  year  of  experiment  has  proved  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
admit  boys  of  questionable  tendencies  to  the  vocational  school  without 
thorough  investigation  beforehand  of  each  case. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  the  experiment  has  proved,  a  number 
of  boys  of  proper  age  and  academic  attainments,  leave  school  because 
they  have  become  tired  of  what  they  consider  irksome  routine  of  class- 
room work.  They  are  not  compelled  to  leave  school,  but  their 
pride  tells  them  they  are  wasting  their  time  and  they  drop  out. 

If,  when  the  regular  classroom  teacher  discovers  that  a  student  is 
troublesome  to  her  because  he  has  become  dissatisfactied  with  the 
routine  of  classroom  work,  and,  if  after  she  has  studied  his  case 
carefully  she  finds  he  has  a  special  aptitude  for  trade  work,  such  a 
student  should  be  urged  to  enroll  in  the  vocational  school. 

In  this  way  valuable  student  material  will  be  received  into  the  school 
and  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  pupils,  the  conservation  of  the 
child,  and  the  vocational  guidance  of  youth,  will  be  simplified  to  a 
great  degree. 

A  very  interesting  conference  was  had  with  Judge  Latimer  very  early 
in  the  school  year  on  the  advisibnity  of  sending  boys  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  slight  misdemeanors,  to  the  vocational  school — ^not  as  a  re- 
form measure  but  to  guide  those  who  show  promise  of  becoming  ex- 
cellent tradesmen,  into  channels  of  helpfulness.  This,  of  course,  would 
necessitate  investigation  by  an  officer  of  the  Court,  and  I  am  sure  that 
after  an  investigation  of  each  boys  aptitudes  there  would  be  discovered 
•much  valuable  material  which  could  be  profitably  develop  and  trained 
in  the  vocational  school. 

Strict  investigation,  however,  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

NEED  OF  FUNDS  FOR  EQUIi'MICNT. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  soon  a  separate  appropriation  will  be 
made  for  vocational  work.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  these 
schools  must  be  carried  on  from  allotments  from  the  manual  training 
fnnd,  Itself  not  of  sufficient  proTX)rtion  to  give  the  school  officials  op- 
portunity to  properly  provide  for  the  maintenance  which  manual  train- 
inpr  in  our  public  schools  so  richly  deserve: . 

The  State  trade  schools  in  Connecticut,  fvjr  example,  receive  $50,000 
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annually,  according  to  "The  Artisan,"  (a  publication  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education),  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  schools. 
And  the  average  enrollment  per  year  is  150  students. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  possible,  for  the  school  to  receive  financial  credit 
for  whatever  work  it  performs  for  any  other  department  of  the  system. 
The  allotment  thus  made  would  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  the  school.  Something  of  the  service  which  the  O  Street  Voca- 
tional School  happily  rendered  the  school  system  this  school  year  might 
be  gained  from  the  following  facts,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
from  the  last  issue,  (June,  1914.)  of  our  school  paper: 

"In  the  carpentry  and  building  department  the  students  worked  sixteen 
days  in  building  shelves  extending  along  the  entire  West  side  of  the  Store- 
house of  the  Board  of  Education ;  in  constructing  one  cutting  table ;  in 
constructing  three  large  assorting  tables;  and  in  building  five  stacking 
benches.  For  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  Franklin  School,  the  stu- 
dents of  this  department  constructed  an  oak  cabinet  containing  eight 
drawers  with  partitions. 

For  the  school  itself,  the  carpentry  and  building  department  made  16 
drawing  tables  for  the  mechanical  drawing  of  the  course.  Thirty-six  chairs 
which  were  received  from  other  sources  were  repaired,  re-seated,  and  var- 
nished and  placed  in  use  in  the  school.  This  department  also  made  a  cut- 
ting table  three  feet  by  seven  feet  for  the  dressmaking  department.  Ten 
sewing  tables  were  repaired  and  varnished.  Sundry  work  was  done  in  parts 
of  the  building.  The  boy  in  the  meantime  was  pursuing  the  course  of  study 
mapped  out  for  the  department.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  printing  department 
letter  heads,  envelopes,  cards,  and  programs  have  been  printed.  For  the 
various  functions  of  the  public  schools  where  no  funds  were  available  for 
the  printing,  the  vocational  school  has  been  able  to  assist  in  serving  the 
principals  of  buildings  and  classroom  teachers. 

If  the  school  could  receive  financial  credit  for  such  work  as  above 
oudined,  it  is  evident  what  the  returns  would  be  to  the  school. 

If  vocational  work  is  to  succeed,  and,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  experimental  stage  has  already  been  passed,  and  the  practic- 
ability of  vocational  education  in  Washington  proven,  it  must  be  prop- 
erly provided  for  with  liberal  appropriations.  Unlike  manual  training, 
students  in  vocational  work  are  engaged  for,  at  present,  five  continu- 
ous hours. 

Of  course  the  school  cannot  supply  all  material  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents working  for  five  hours  each  day  but  certainly  if  students  are 
to  be  trained  expertly  in  trade  work  the  best  equipment  possible  must 
be  placed  at  their  disposal.    And  the  equipment  must  he  varied. 

Xow,  the  argimient  is  presented  that  when  a  student  with  but  little 
means  at  his  disposal  graduates,  he  will  be  unable  to  purchase  the  some- 
what costly  equipment  which  he  has  used  while  getting  his  training. 
This  argument  is  well  taken  but  the  boy  who  has  been  successfully 
trained  with  splendid  equipment  has  been  trained  expertly  and  expert 
tradesmen  will  surely  receive  abundance  of  work.  In  this  way.  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  purchase  equipment  of  the  best  sort  for  his  own  use. 

\l  was  James  who,  in  his  "Talks  to  Teachers,"  admonishes  that  the 
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right  example  be  always  set  before  the  child — never  the  wrong.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  student  taking  work  in  a  trade  school.  If  he  is  per- 
mitted to  perform  work  without  proper  equipment — and  such  is  not 
impossible — he  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  proper,  practical  work 
when  he  graduates — he  cannot  be  expected  to  show  the  results  of  the 
practical  training  which  vocational  education  should  give  him. 

Equipment,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  permanent  and  the  moneys  thus^ 
spent  but  once  in  finance  expended  for  the  use  of  students  of  the 
school  for  years  to  come.  Though  its  original  cost  might  seem  great, 
the  future  cost  can  easily  be  reckoned  when  the  great  numbers  of  stu- 
dents benefitted  thereby  are  considered. 


COMMERCIAL  WORK. 

The  plan  of  doing  commercial  work  at  the  school  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out.  Students  are  permitted  to  solicit  work  from  through- 
out the  community  and  perform  it  in  the  school.  The  students  purchase 
all  the  materials  and  perform  the  work  in  the  classrooms  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  trade  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials plus  about  three-fourths  of  the  market  price  for  labor  on  the 
work  is  charged  the  customers.  At  the  present  time  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  labor  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the 
building.  This  plan  has  been  very  effectively  worked  out  in  the  print- 
ing department  and  in  the  carpentry  and  building  department.  Next 
term  the  plan  will  be  extended  to  the  girls'  departments,  and  strict  ac- 
counts kept  of  the  activities  in  this  direction. 

Because  of  the  opposition  in  some  quarters  among  men  engaged  in 
certain  trades,  the  vocational  school  has  been  compelled  to  watch 
carefuly  that  the  rights  of  the  tradesmen  were  not  infringed  upon. 

This  method  of  doing  commercial  work  has  several  distinct  values  to 
the  student.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  good  training  in  salesmanship ; 
secondly,  it  trains  in  accuracy,  for  the  student  soon  realizes  that  un- 
satisfactory work  will  not  be  received  by  the  customer ;  and  thirdly, 
it  gives  the  student  splendid  opportunity  to  build  up  for  himself  a  goocf 
line  of  customers  who  will  be  sure  to  patronize  him  when  he  graduates. 


ENCOURAGING  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  has  made  special  appeal  to  the  student  who  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  before  he  would  be  able  to  complete  a  course 
in  the  high  or  normal  school.  This  appeal  has  worked  splendidly  in 
the  way  of  encouraging  a  student,  who  would  otherwise  drop  out,  to 
pursue  work  for  which  he  considered  himself  fitted  in  the  trade  school, 
so  that  he  might  be  equipped  for  something  useful  when  finally  he  ditf 
withdraw. 
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Some,  however,  who  responded  to  this  appeal  were  unable,  because 
of  dependents  at  home  and  for  other  reasons,  to  even  complete  their 
education  in  the  vocational  school  after  they  had  enrolled.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  for  each  semester  the  number  of  students  who 
withdrew  from  school  to  go  to  work  because  of  the  demands  made  upon 
them  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  for  assistance  in  the  support  of 
others. 


First   Semester    - 
Second  Semester 


:ale 

Female 

ToUl 

9 

14 

23 

2 

7 

9 

Total II  21  32 

When  the  total  number  of  withdrawals  for  each  semester  (23  and  9) 
is  compared  with  the  enrollment  of  students  for  the  coresponding  se- 
mesters (137  and  150)  one  readily  sees  that,  the  vocational  school, 
after  all,  is  filling  the  needs  of  that  student  who  cannot  spend  more  than 
a  few  years  longer  in  school,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority  are 
willing  to  stay  in  school  longer  when  they  see  that  vocational  work  pre- 
pares them  immediately  for  the  making  of  livelihoods. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  helpfulness  and  the  Superinten- 
dent for  the  splendid  influence  which  his  occupancy  of  the  superin- 
tendency  has  had  upon  the  O  Street  Vocational  School.  I  desire  also 
to  thank  the  school  authorities  in  general  for  the  generous  spirit  of  aid 
which  they  have  so  freely  given  the  school  and  me  this  first  term. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Saunders, 

PrincipaL 
Mr,  R.  C.  Bruce, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Name,  location,  description,  and 


No. 

of 

bldg. 


43 

86 
117 
144 


130 


25 
68 


26 

92 

1 
147 

69 

110 
102 

14 

114 

66 

66 
118 

154 
62 

160 
32 

41 

84 

125 

54 

104 
151 

119 
Oh 


Name. 


Normal    School : 
J.   O.  Wilson.. 


[igh    Schools: 
Central    


Eastern   . 

Western 

Business 


Manual  Training 
School  ; 
McKinley.   William 

First  division: 

Addison,    Henry   — 

Conduit    Road 

Corcoran,    Thomas.. 


Curtis,  William  W.- 
Fillmore, Millard 

High    Street" 


11th  and  Harvard  Sts. 
NW. 

O  between  6th  and  7th 
Sts.  NW. 

7  th  and  C  Sts.  SE 

35th  and  T  Sts.  NW- 
Rhode  Island  Ave.  be- 
tween   8th   and    9th 
Sts  NW. 


Rhode      Island      Ave. 
and  7th  St.  NW. 

P    between    32d    and 

83d    Sts.    NW. 
Conduit  Road 


Hyde,  Anthony  T— 
Jackson,  Andrew 


Reservoir  , 
'Tenley  — 


Threlkeld,    John 

Toner,  John  Mere- 
dith. 
Second  division: 
Adams,  John  Quincy 


Berret,  James  G 

Chevy    Chase 

Cooke,  Henry  D — 
Dennison,  William... 

Eaton,  John 

Force,    Peter 


Grant,   Ulysses   S 

Harrison,     William 
Henry. 
Morgan,  Thomas  P.. 


Weigh  tman, 
C. 
Third  division: 
Brightwood 


Roger 


Brightwood    Park- 


Location. 


28th    St.    between    M 

St.  and  Olive  Ave. 

NW. 
O    between    82d    and 

33d  Sts  NW. 
35  th   between    R  and 

S  Sts.  NW. 
Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.- 
O    between    32d    and 

88d  Sts.   NW. 
R   between   80th  and 

Slst  Sts.  NW. 

Conduit   Road 

Tenley,  D.   C 


36th  St.  and  Prospect 

Ave.   NW. 
24th  and  F  Sts.  NW- 


R  St.  between  17th 
St.  and  New  Hamp- 
shire Ave.   NW. 

14th  and  Q  Sts.  NW- 

Connecticut  Ave.  ex- 
tended   «—- 


17th  St.  and  Columbia 

Road. 
S   between    13th    and 

14th  Sts.  NW. 
34th   and   Lowell   Sts 

NW. 
Massachusetts      Ave 

between    17th    and 

18th  Sts.  NW. 
G    between    21st   and 

22d  Sts.  NW. 
13th  between   V  and 

W  Sts.  NW. 
V  between  Champlain 

and  18th  Sts  NW. 
23d  and  M  Sts.  NW.... 


Georgia  Ave.,  Bright- 
wood,   D.   C. 
9th  and  Ingraham  Sts. 


Hubbard,    Gardiner   '  Kenyon  between  11th 

<;.  I      and  13th  Sts.   NW. 

Johnson^    Andrew^..,  i  School    and     Lamont 

I      Sts.,   Mount  Pleas- 

I     ant. 


Style  ot 
building. 


Size 


Bricks ! 

.-do 

—do 

—do 

—do 


Feet. 
197  by    55 


197  by    55 

86  by  164 
125  by  263 
178  by  224 


—do 216  by  308 


— do- 


Frame 
Brick— 


.,do 

-do 


Frame-  , 
Brick-.- 


..-.do„ 


Frame.. 
Brick-.- 


— do.. 


-do 

_do . 

Frame 
and 
brick. 

Brick.-  I 

..._do 

do. 

_.do_.J 

-..do 

-..do I 

-..do 

.„.do 

_-do 

Brick,     { 
frame. , 
and 
stucco  I 

Brick I 

.-do 


54  by    98 

52  by    46 

68  by    82 


97  by    79 

70  by    84 

58  by    80 
80  by    80 

70  by    84 

40  by    62 
76  by  115 

29 

85 


76  by 
67  by 


Description. 


Three  stories  and 
basemen  L 


78  by    83 

60  by  100 
165  by    72 

132  by  118 
92by  89 
81  by  81 
90  by    78 

92  by    88 

75  by"  101 
65  by    96 

76  by    83 

70  by  100  I 
81  by    81  I 


-do. 

..-do . 
-..do . 
-_do  - 


.-do  - 


Two   stories   and 

basement. 
One  story 


Two   stories    and 
basement. 

Three  stories  and 

basement. 
Two   stories    and 

basement 

Two   stories   

Two   stories    and 

basement. 
do 


and 


Two   stories 

Two   stories 

basement. 

Two    stories 


Two   stories    and 
basement 


-do- 


Three  stories  and 

basement. 
Two    stories 


Three  stories  and 
basement 

do 


Two   stories    and 

basement 
Three  stories  and 

basement 


...do . 


Two    stories    and 

basement 
, .- do 


-do . 


..do... 


One      story 
basement. 


and 


80  by 
80  by 


Two    stories    and 
basement 

do 


»  Part  of  Wallach  site. 

'  Includes  increased  cost  of  third  extension  to  June  80,  1010. 

*  Includes  the  purchase  of  second  addition  to  original  site. 

*  Includes  increased  cost  of  third  extension  of  the  building  to  June,  1910. 
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How  heated. 


When 
erected 


Steam 


-do. 


.jdo . 


-do  . 


Furnace 

Sft>TW_ 

Fnniace 


Steam  ... 
Poniace 


-jdo . 


Steam  

Purnace 
do 


-jio. 


-do. 


Steam  

Furnace 
Steam  


uio. 


Furnace 
. — do-_ 


-do. 


Steam  

Funace 

- — do 


No.  of 
rooma. 


191S 


1888 

1891! 
1898 
1905 


1908. 


1886 


1874 
1889 


1875 

1892 

1858 
1907 

1889 

1897 
[  1882 
!  J899 

1808 

1898 

1888 

1889 
1898 


1909  1 

1884  j 
1911' 

1879* 
1 
1882  ' 
1890 
1901 
1886 


(18881     7 
(  1896 !     3 

1AA0  ! 


1908 


1900 
1895 


Size  of 
site. 


Sq.  Feet 


10 


(•) 


8 


*  Rnzed  to  the  ground  1910-11. 

*  Includes  cost  of  additional  ground. 


96,800 

(0 
185,278 


12.450 

10,890 
14,400 


24,396 

18,204 

7,296 
18.295 

17.826 

89,760 

43,560 

5,068 

10.719 

11,460 

5,000 
40,000 

58,822 
24,648 
55,215 
21,828 


12  21,033 
8  I  11,540 
8  '       27.848 


13,712 

18,234 
85,000 

16.626 
25,530 


Estimated. 


Value  of  , 
site.      ' 

Cost  of 
building. 

Total  cost. 

$50,958.15  1 

$257,400.00 

$808,858.16 

137,625.00 

118.078.00 

256,703.00 

(0 
37.000.00 
72,500.00 

77,000.00 

218,011.75 

*  267,328.02 

77,000.00. 
260,011.75 
329,828.02 

i 

»  147,505.451 

1 

«  840.998.88 

488,499.88 

7,470.70 

29,818.00 

36,788.70 

1,089.00 
7,700.00 

1,200.00 
26,962.00 

2.289.00 
88,652.00 

18,500.00 

60.000.00 

78.500.00 

9,926.00 

27,046.46 

86.971.46 

4,830.00  , 
18,476.50 

46,522,08 

4.880.00 
59.998.68 

10,700.00  1 

28.781.00 

89.4S1.0(^ 

2,000.00 

6,992.18 

7,992.18 

10,890.00 

27.920.00 

88.810.00- 

3,500.00 ; 

5.000.00 

8.600.00 

8,763.60        29,055.29        37.818.79 


17,240.00        26,652.00 


16,000.00 
17,137.60 


23,048.50 
17,804.98 


40,000.00  ,  110,000.00 

23,200.00  45.181.00 

16,600.00  62,563.80 

60,000.00  36,215.00 


48,892.00 

40,048.50 
34,532.48 

150,000.00 
68,381.00 
79,163.30 
96,215.00 


16.826.00  40,428.00  57.254.00 

19.200.00  27,796.00 ,  46,996.00 

0  26,918.05 1  86.446.00!  63,354.05 

13,712.00  I  29,324.00,  43.036.00 


5,470.00  '       20,885.00 
8,400.72  j      26,316.00 


9.375.60  , 
12.265.00  , 


38,046.44 
28,846.47 


26.855.00 
34.716.72 


4^,422.04 
41,111.47 


I 
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Name,  location,  description,  and 


No.  I 

of  : 
Wdg. . 


Name. 


21 

72 


I 
I 
131    I 

167   I 

146   i 

118   ! 

163   ' 

101 
18 

2    I 
85 


Third   division — Con. 
Johnson     Annex 

Monroe,  James 


27 
1(J5' 
15 
33 
44 

86 
29 

156 

45 

51 

70 
61 

103 

116 

138 

148 

36 
108 

9 
22 

48 
50 
145 


Petworth 

Powell,   Charles  F- 

Ross,  John  W 

Takoma 


West,    Joseph    R 


Woodburn 


Bates    Road* 

Tulnaw    Road«_ 
Grant     Road' 


Location. 


School     St,     Mount 
Pleasant. 

Columbia  Road  be- 
tween Georgia  and 
Sherman  Aves.  NW. 

Philadelphia  St  near 
Georgia  Ave.  NW. 

School  St  near  Park 

Road  NW. 
Harvard     bet     11th 
and  13th  Ste  NW. 

Takoma    Park 


Fourth   division: 

Abbot,    George    J 

Cleveland,  Grover 

Franklin,    Benjamin 

Henry,  Joseph 

Morse,  Samuel  F.B. 


Polk,    James    K 

Thomson,       Strong 

John.» 

Thompson    (new) 


Farragut  St  between 
IStH  and  14th  Sts 
NW. 

Riggs  Road  near 
Blair  Road. 

Bates  Road  near 
Soldiers*   Home. 

Tunlaw  Road  near 
Loughborough    Rd. 

Grant  Road  near 
Wisconsin  and  Con- 
necticut Aves.  ex- 
tended. 

New  York  Ave.  and 

L  St  NW. 
T  and  8th  Sts.  NW.>. 

13th  and  K  Sts.  NW. 

P  between  6th  and 
7th  Sts.  NW. 

R  between  New  Jer- 
sey Ave.  and  6th 
St    NW. 

7th  and  P  Sts.  NW.... 

12th  between  K  and 
L   Sts.    NW. 

L  and  12th  St  NW.-. 


Style  of 
building 


Size 


Frame-.  I 


Brick— 


I 

.-do 1 

I 
-^0 

-.-do 

Frame- 
Stucco... 
Brick... 

I 

---do j 

—do 

—do 

Frame... 


Feet, 

80  by    80 

165  by    82 
48  by    85 

81Hby84^ 

160  by  187 

82  by    82 

42  by    68 

81  by    61 


Description. 


Two  storiea- 


Two    stories    and 
basement 


-do. 


Twining,    W.     J — ,  3d  between  N  and  O 
Sts.   NW. 


Webster,    Daniel 

Fifth    division : 

Arthur,  Chester  A.... 

Blake,    James     H.- 


Brookland 
Eckington 


Emery,  Matthew  G. 
Gage,  Nathaniel  P.- 


Gales,  Joseph.- 
Langdon     


Queen's  Chapel  Rd" 
Scaton,   Wm.   W 

Sixth    division: 

Benning 


Blair,  Francis  P.,  sr. 
Blow,  Henry  T 


10th  and  H  Sts.  NW. 


Arthur  Place  bet  B 
and   C   Sts.    NW. 

North  Capitol  bet. 
K  and  L  Sts.  NW. 

10th  and  Monroe  Sts. 

NE. 
1st    St    and    Quincy 

Place  NE. 
Lincoln     Ave.     and 

Prospect  St   NE 

2d    St   above   U   St 

NW. 
1st  and  G  Sts.  NW- 
Franklin      and     20th 

Sts    NE. 

On  Langdon  site  

I  between  2d  and  8d 

Sts.  NW. 

Benning,    D.    C. 


Brick-  I 

-..do j 

—do j 

....Ao I 

—do — -  I 


-do-. 
„do„. 

-do- 

-do.- 

-do- 

.-do... 
._do„ 


102  by  42 

180  by  82 

148  by  79 

89  by  73 

81  by  69 


70  by 
91  by 


-._do 

.-..do , 

-..do I  , 

—do 

I 

—do 

......do ! 

Frame- 
do 1 

Brick— ! 


136  by  83 

81  by  69 

107  by  84 

67  by  84 

70  by  84 

70  by  100 

72  by  94 

80  by  150 

90  by  66 

80  by  80 

96  by  89 

25  by  81 

94  by  69 


-do- 
-do- 
-do-. 


86  by  110 

70  by    84 

80Hby88Vu 


I    between    6th    and 

7th  Sts.  NE. 
19th  St  and  Benning 

Road    NE. 
^  Part  of  Johnson  School  site. 

*  Includes  cost  of  additional  ground. 

'  Includes  cost  of  extension  of  the  building. 

*  Includes  the  purchase  of  second  addition  to  original  site. 
'  Used  as  a  storeroom. 

*  Burned  down  in  March,  1874. 
'  Abandoned. 


Two   stories   and 
basement 

do 


...do . 
-do. 

-do. 


One    story- 

do 

do 


Three  stories  and 

basemen  w 
Two   stories   and 

•basement 
Three  stories  and 

basement 
do 


Two    stories   and 
basement 


-do. 


Three  stories  and 

basement 
Two   stories   and 

basement. 

do 


Three  stories  and 
basement 

Two   stories   and 

basement 
do 


-do. 
_do- 
-.do. 
-do. 


Three  stories  

Two   stories   and 

basement 
One  story- 


Three  stories  and 
basement 

Two    stories 


Two   stories   and 

basement 
-do 
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^ost  of  school  buildings  (yarned. — Continued. 


How  heated. 


When 
erected 


5tove5  _ 
Furnace 


do__ 

Fornace 
— do 


-do. 


-do  . 


do  _ 

SlOTCS  . 


-  do._ 

Furnace 
Furnace   __ 
Steam   .  ._ 

-  -do 

Furnace  __ 

— do 

Furnace  ._ 
do  _    _.. 

Steam  _ 

F'unjace  _. 

-  do 

Steam  . 

Fnrnace  _ 

^team  . 

furnace  _ 

^team  . 

Fnrnace  _ 


and  hot   water„ 


Steam  

Steam  

Fnrnace  . 
—Jo 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Size  of 
site. 


1871 

I 

1889 


(  1902       ) 
{  1908       5 


I  Sq.  Feet. 

4  I         0) 

12  !      54,000 


8  i      26,350 
8  I  


1906 


f  1899       ) 
(  1903       ] 


1896 

[  1866 

[  1868 

1861  ; 


f  1864       ) 
1  1880      ] 


1876 
1912 
1869 
1880 
1883  > 

1891 
1877 

1911 

1883 

1884 

i 
1889 

. 1887  I 


17 
12 

8 

8 
(•) 

12 

8 

12 


f  1891         ) 

\  1896  1    y 

(.  1903         ) 


1891 
1896 
1903 
1898 

(  1904  I 
)  1908 
(  1902 • 
1  1908, 

1881 

J  1897 

\  1908 

1865 

1871  I 

J  1883 
\  1911 

1884  I 

1906 


I 


12 
12 
10 

(,0) 

12 


Estimated. 


Value  of 
site. 


28,221 
29,920 

58,930 

48,560 
43,560 


$18,537.07 

'9,094.44 
37,390.35 

*  65,458.15 

'  2,992.00 
15,000.00 


Cost  of 
building. 


Total  cost 


$9,300.00 
45,168.07 

»  50,841.83  , 
62.127.28 

43,213.87 

19,611.78 
64,774.80  : 


$9,300.00 
68,705.99 

59,986.27 
99,517.68 

108,672.02 

22,603.78 
79,774.80 


2,695.50        10,210.00        12,905.50 


V)  I       43,560 


400.00  I 
150.00  , 

4,356.00 


6,448    1      16.120.00 

49,002.80 

I 
41,100.00 

(')       ; 

11,500.00 


14,946 

C) 
18,318 

(•) 
3,229 

24,206 

18,717 

8,/l8 

19,590 
10,995 


'      16,000 
18.500 

29,493 

26,058 

12,764 

48,560 

(") 
27,750 


22.013 
54,750 


0)  I 

6,780.00 

91,023.74  j 

11,230.00 

21,000.00 

15,072.00 
9.985.00 

2,475.00 
10,800.00 

19,513.00 

12,000.00 

22,300.00 

800.00 

»  36,375.00 

2.178.00 
6,600.00 


1.600.00  I 
1,200.00 , 


20,000.00 
97,749.91  I 
188,000.00  I 
45,000.00  , 
23,670.00 

27,000.00  , 

108,976.26  I 
24,070.00  1 
41,053.00 


27.652.00  I 
24,973.00 

21.552.00 
28,388.74 

70,371.12 

69,880.84 
40,116.00 
57,955.05 

(10) 

35,000.00 

58,889.05 
22,071.00 


11,750.00         45,475.20 


'  Part  of  Johnson  School  site. 
'Includes  coat  of  extension  of  the 
•Part  of  Central  High  School  site. 
*  Razed  to  the  ground  at  the  close 
'•Building  razed  to  the  ground. 
"  Part  of  Langdon  site. 


building. 

of  the  school  year  1910. 


2,000.00 
150.00 

5,556.00 


86,120.00 

146,752.71 

229,100.00 

45,000.00 

35,170.00 

27.000.00 
6,780.00 

200,000.00 

85,300.00 

62,053.00 

43,324.00 
84,958.00 

24,027.00 
89,188.74 

89,884.12 

81,880.84 
62,416.00 
58,756.06 

7r,375li0 

61,067.06 
28,671.00 

57,225.20 
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Name,  location,  description,  and 


No.  I 
of 
bldg. 


Name. 


37 

107 

128 

142 

71 
94 

88 

121 
136 

46 

68 
120 

186 

141 

115 
65 
31 

5d 

4 

42 

123  I 

00 
159  , 
105  ! 

28  • 

17  ! 

04  ; 

160 
165 
90 
111 
137 


Sixth    division. — Con. 
Hamilton,  Alex' 

Hayes,    R  u  t  h  e  r* 

ford    B. 
Kenilworth  


Ludlow,  William 

Madison,  James 

Pierce,    Franklin 

Taylor,    Zachary 

Webb,  William  B_ 

Wheatley,  Samuel  G. 
Seventh  division: 
Brent,    Robert 

Carbery,  Thomas  H. 

Dent,  Joshua 

Edmonds,  James  B>. 
French,  B.B.,  Man- 
ual Training  School 
Hilton,  Charles  £.. 

Maury,  John  W 

Peabody,     George 

Towers,   John   T 

Wallach,    Richard— 

Eighth   division : 

Amidon,    Margaret.. 

Bowen,    Sayles   J 

Bradley,  William  A. 

Fairbrothcr*    

Green  leaf,  James 


Jefferson, 
Potomac" 


Thos... 


78 
159 


67 


122   i 


166 
138 


83 


Smallwood,  Samuel 

N. 
Van  Ness,  John  P.„ 
Ninth   division: 

Bryan,  Thomas  B 

Buchanan,    James 

Congress    Heights..... 

Cranch,   William 

Good  Hope"  _ 

Ketcham,  J.  H 

Lenox,    Walter    

Orr,   Benjamin   G 

Randle  Highlands 

Stanton,  Edward  L... 

Tyler,  John 


Location. 


Bladensburg     Road, 

D.   C. 
5th  and  K  Sts  NE. 

Kenilworth      Ave., 

Kenilworth,  D.   C. 

6th  and  G  Sts.  NE 

10th  and  G  SU.  NE..... 
14th  and  G  Sts.  NE„_. 
7th  ^between    F    and 

G    Sts.    NE. 
15th    and    Rosedale 

St*.  NE. 
;2t1i  and  N  Sts  NE.... 

Sd  and  D  Sts.  SE — 

5th  between  D  and 
E  Su.  NE. 
2d  St  and  South 
Carolina  Ave.  SE. 
Oth  and  D  Sts.  NE.. 
7th  and  G  Sts.  SE_ 

Oth    between    B    and 

C  Sts.  NE. 
B  between  leth  and 

18th  Sts.  NE. 
C  and  5th  Sts.  Nl:^ 

8th  and  C  Sts.  SE — 

D  between  7th  and 
8th    Sts.    NE. 

F  and  6th  Su.   SW.. 

3d  and  K  Sts.  SW«... 
Linworth  Place  SW... 
lOth  and  E  Sts.  SW... 
454    bet    M    and    N 

Sts.   SW. 
D  and  6th  Sts.  SW-.._ 
I 

12th  between  Mary- 
land Ave.  and  E  St 
SW. 

I  between  3d  and  4  Yz 
Sts.  S.  W. 

4th  and  M   Sts.   SE... 

B    St    between    18th 

and  14  th  Sts.   SE 

E  between   13th  and 

14th   Sts.    SE. 
Congress       Heights, 

D.  C.  .-.. - 

12th  and  G  Sts.   SE... 

Good  Hope,  D.  C 

15th  and  U  Sts.  SE.. 


Stvie  of  I 
Duilding 


Sixe 


Brick— 

—do 

--do 

--xio 

--do 

--.do 

..-do 

--jdo 

--.do— 

-.-do 

—do 

— do — 

do— — 

—do 

— do . 

—do 

—do 

.-do 

—do 

.— jdo— . 

.-.-do 

.do 

do 

.do 


Feet. 
60  by    70 

70Hby98Vj. 
86  by  100 

81  by    81 

70  by  84 
70  by  84 
70  by  84 

82  by  82 

81  by  69 

70  by  84 

66  by  96 

81  by  81 
49  by  68 

6754by98K 
70  by  84 
90  by  90 
66  by  104 
99  by  76 

81  by    69 


I 


.._do_ 
-.-do-- 

-.-do--, 

-do I 

..._.do ' 

do I 

.do...  J 

t 

do 1 

Frame.- 
Brick-..-  I 

do I 


5th  St  between  G  St. 

and   Virginia   Ave. 

SE. 
Prout    St,    Twining    —do 

City.  I 

30th  and  R  Sts  SE.i— do. 

Hamilton  Road,  Good  — do 

Hope.                            I 
11th  between  G  and    — do 

I   Sts.   SE,  ' 


70  by  84 
82  by    82 

80  by    80 

172  by    88 
72  by    82 

70  by    83 

e9j4by86'At 

131  by    88 

81  by  81 
70  by  83 
79  by    36 

loei^^'byeis's 

70  by  83 
36  by  100 


Description. 


Two    stories.- 


Two   stories   and 

basement 
Two    stories— .__ 


Two   stories  and 

ba^roent 
do 

do 

do 


do- 

do. 


-do. 


do . 

do. 


-do. 


Two    storiesu 


Two   stories   and 

ba.4ement 
do 


Three  stories  and 

basement 
Two   stories   and 

basement 
Three  stories  and 

basement 

Two   stories   and 
basement 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Three  stories  and 

basement 
Two    stories 


Two   stories   and 
ba.sement 

„ do  _ 


80  by  100 
70  by    84 


Three  stories  and 

basement 
Two   stories   and 

basement 
do 


do 

One  story 

Three  stories  and 

basement. 
Two    stories   and 

b.isement 

Two    stories    and 

basement 

-.— .xlo 

One     story     and 

basement 
Two    stories   and 

basement 


'  Abandoned. 

^  Includes  cost  of  old  building,  $1,200. 

•  Part  of  Wallach  site. 

'  Includes  purchase  of  additional  ground. 

•  Includes  purchase  of  additional  ground. 

•  Changed  from  "New  Potomac"  and  named  in  honor  of  Issac  Fairbrother. 
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cost  of  school  buildings  owHcd. — Continued. 


How  heated. 


When      No.  of 
erected     rooms. 


Furnace 


-do. 


-  -do. 

-  Jo_ 

— do_ 

-^do 

—do .. 

---do.. 

— uIo_ 
- — do  ». 

^Jo_ 

--do_ 

Steam  _ 

Furnace 

Steam  ^ 

Furnace 

Steam  _, 

Furnace 

-do_ 

do_ 

Steam  _ 

Stoves  . 


Furnace 


do  . 


Steam  _ 

Stoves  _ 
Furnace 


—  do 

--do. 
—do. 

— do . 


Size  of 
site. 


1881 

1897 

1901 

1904 

1889 
1S94 
1891 

1900 

1903 

1883 

1887 

1900 

1903  , 
1840 

1904  I 
1898  ' 


0) 


(  1840  i  ) 
\  1904  I  j 


1886  I 
1879 
1887 
1864 

1882 

1901 
1887 
1911 
1896 

1872 

1870 

1888 
1909 
1909 

1895 

I 
1898' 

;  1872 
1908 
1889 
1909 


8 

4 

8 

8' 
8 
8  I 

8 

81 

I 
8 

8 

8 

8 
4 

8 

8 
12 

8 
14 


,  Sq.  Feet. 
i   32,670 

13,671 

20,280 

21,887 

9,980 
10,000 
12.650 

18,860 

31,600 

8.500 

11,751 

12,920 

21,240 

8,163 

7,500 

18,792 

14,620 

(•) 

107,484 

6,953 


*l 


8 1  28,050 
8  18,189.00 
8  16,250 
8    15,000 


20 


(») 


I  1872   ) 
I  1908   5 


IS  . 

8| 
8 


2| 
8 


69,788 
5,887 

14,190 
21,026 
89,020 
20,684 
107,693 

7,776 
21,780 
49,920 


1889 


1900 


1912 

1903  ; 


1890 


8    10,928 


18,750 


188,005 
11,588 


Estimated. 


Mncreascd  by  S1.800  spent  in  1908.' 
'  Used  as  a  cooking  school. 
*  Site  donated. 


Value  of 
site. 


Cost  of 
building. 


Total  cost. 


$800.00 

9.999.45 

2,000.00 

13,769.87 

6,468.00 

10,000.00 

8.475.50 

8,924.95 

7,500.00 

8,500.00 

8,800.00 

12,195.00 

18,812.00  I 

2,370.00 

11,000.00 

I 
6,000.00  I 

21,900.00 

(») 

106,486.00 

7,885.00 

13,500.00 

6,594.00 

16,486.00 

10,500.00 

88.400.00 

2,918.00  I 

8,619.00  I 

10,778.77  I 

14.110.00 

10,000.00 

•  20,389.81 1 

7  6,940.00 
750.00 
10.000.00  [ 


I 
$4,000.00  ' 

28,979.61 

22,946^0  I 

42.539.83 

25.644.00  I 
26,152.00 
26.524.50 

33,856.39 

47,497.00 

22,065.00 

29,980.00 

84,686.05 ' 

I 

65.000.00 

»  22.038.00 
28»368.26 

26,798.00 

38,150.00 

24,999.00 

40,000.00 

18,232.00 

35,886.35 
24,992.00 
63.322.77 
24,527.00 

72,000.00 

4,600.00 

26,652.00 
47,650.00 
89,887.89 
27,662.48 

23,000.00 

41,548.00 

4,462.00 

49,502.61 


5,800.00 '      25,186.00 


$4,800.00 

38.979.06 

24.946.00 

56,309.20 

32,112.00 
86,152.00 
85,000.00 

42,781.84 
54,997.00 
30.565.00 
38,780.00 
46,731.06 
68,812.00 
24,408.00 
39,868.26 

31.798.00 

60.060.00 

24,999.00 

146,436.00 

26.067.00 

49,886.86 
81,686.00 
79,808.77 
85,027.00 

110,400.00 

7.418.00 

86,171.00 
68,488.77 
108.997.89 
87,662.48 
43,889.81 

48,488.00 

6,812.00 

59,502.61 

30,636.00 


2,411.24         22,294.68,       24,705.92 


(•) 
2,287.00 


63,787.98        68.737.93 
24,060.00  i       26,887.00 


8,691.00 1      26,972.00 1       34,668.00 


J 
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Name,  location,  description,  and 


No. 

of 

bldg., 


Name. 


87 
38 

164 
82 

57 

129 


10 
f>2 

140 

81 

139 


Ninth  Div.— Con. 
Van  Buren,  Martin 

Van   Buren   Annex 

Vocational   School — 

Wisconsin    Avenue- 
Colored: 
High    School— 
M  Street 


19 

89 


49 


172 


Business  Dept  of 
M  St.  High: 
Phelps.Seth  L... . 


Manual    Training 

School : 

Armstrong,  Samuel 
H. 
Tenth  division: 

Briggs,  Martha  B... 

Cham  Bridge  Road- 


Chamberlain'  

Magruder,    William 


Montgomery,  Henry 

P. 
Phillips.  Wendell 

Reno.    Jesse    Lee- 
Stevens.  Thaddeus... 

Sumner,     Charles—. 
Wilson,    Henry 

Wormlcy,  James,  sr. 


Eleventh  division: 
Brightwood' 


Bruce.  Blanche  K 


47    , 
161    I 


11 
34 


8 
171 
40 

168 


Bunker  Hill   RoadV 
Bunker    Hill    Road 

(new). 
Cook,  John  F.,  8r_-. 

Fort  Slocum  , 


Garnet.  Henry  H-. 


Garrison, 
Lloyd. 
Langston,  John 


William 
M. 


Military  Road* 

MiliUry   Road 

Mott  (old  bldg.) 

Mott,  Lucretia  .» 


Location. 


Je£Ferson  St.  Anacos- 

tia.   D.   C. 
Washington  St.  Ana- 

costia.   D.   C. 

Wisconsin   Ave.   and 
88rd  St  NW. 
and     New     Jersey 

M  St  between  Ist  St 
an  d   New     Jersey 

Ave.   NW. 


Vermont  Ave.  be- 
tween T  and  U 
Sts.    N.    W. 


P  between  Ist  and 
8d  Sts.  NW. 

22d  and  E  Sto.  NW.. 
Chain   Bridge   Road. 

near  Conduit  Road. 
East  St,  Georgetown' 
M  between  16tii  and 

17th    Sts.    NW. 
27th  between   I  and 

K  Sts.  NW. 
N  between  27th  and 

28th   St».   NW. 
Howard    Ave.,    near 

Fort  Reno. 
Slst  between  K  and 

L    SU.    NW. 
17th  and  M  Sts.  NW. 
17th,  between  Euclid 

St.    and    Kalorama 

Road. 
Prospect    Ave.,    bet 

88d  and   84th   Sts. 

NW. 

Brightwood.  near 
Rock  Creek  Ford 
Road. 

Marshall  St.  bet 
(jeorgia  and  Sher- 
man  Aves.   NW 

Bunker    Hill     Road.. 


O  between    4th   and 
5th  SU.  NW. 

Blair   Road 

10th  and  U  Sts.  NW- 

12th,  between  R  and 

S  Sts.  NW. 
P,     between     North 

Capitol  and  1st  Sts. 

NW. 
Military   Road,   near 

Brightwood. 
Military    Road 

Trumbull  and  6th  SU. 
NW.* 


4th     and 
Sto.  NW. 


Trumbull 


Style  of 
building  I 


Size 


Brick.-.- 
do 

..-do I 

-.-.do I 

I 
...-do —  I 


-.do... 


t 


do , 

Frame.-  ' 

.-..do 

Brick—  ' 

I 

.-..do —  I 

—.do — .  ' 


—do I 

-..-do ! 


Teet. 

80  by    80 

50  by    80 

81  by    60 

80  by  147 

70  by    40 

216  by  120 


67  by    83 
25  by    50 


...do... 
...do- 


do -  , 

Frame.. 
Brick... 


...do... 
„..„do..„ 


...do - 


Frame.. 
Brick 


-do— 
..do. 


Frame.. 

Brick... 

Frame 
and 
brick 
Brick.... 


56  by  104 
80  by  80 
70  by    84 


80  by    80 
80  by  180 

04  by    60 
70  by    84 


70  by    84 


21  by    S4 

71^  by  86 

26  by    50 
83  by    49 

96  by    58 

25  by    45 
90  by    78 

70  by    84 

70  by  105 

25  by    45 


40  by    80 
88  by  188 


Hiffh 
'  Includes  cost  of  additional  p^round. 
'  Includes  purchase  of  additional  ground. 
*  Includes  cost  of  addition. 


o.  1. 


Description. 


Two    stories    and 

basement 
Three  stories 


Two    stories    and 
bjBsement 

Three  stories  .nnd 
basement. 


Two   stories   and 
basement. 


...do . 


Ao . 


One  story 

Two    stories 

Two    stories    and 
basement. 

do 


..do . 


One     story     and 

basement 
Three  stories  and 

basement 
.do. 


Two   stories   and 
basement. 


„do  .- 


One  story 

Two    stories   and 
basement 

One   story. 

One     story     and 

basement 
Three  stories 

One  story .'— 

Three  stories  and 

basement. 
Two   stories   and 

basement 
-:„._-do 


One  story 

Two   stories   and 

basement 
Two    stories-— — 


Two   stories  and. 
basement 
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When 
erected 

No.  of 
rooms. 

Sixcof 
site. 

Estimated. 

How  heated. 

Value  of 
site. 

Coat  'of 
building. 

Total  cost 

FnniArr 

1891 
1881 

1918 
1890 

1887 

1908 

1889 
1865 

1866 
1887 

1903 

1890 

1903 

S  1868 

1  1896 

1871 

1891 

1884 

1865 

1898 

1883 
1911 

(  1868 

}  1877 

1867 

1880 

1889 

1902 

1865 

1912 

{1871 
1  1882 

1909 

8 
6 

6 

Sq.  F^et, 
16,600 

15,000 

t 
$26,000.00" 

2,600.00  i 

24.592.00  < 
'31,466.00 

*  19,086.45 

8,600.00  i 
1,100.00  1 

2.000.00 
•29,113.00, 

7,500.00  ! 

*  26.620.95  1 

3,000.00  , 

16,481.00 

25,156.00 

9,000.00 

6,600.00  1 

150.00 

i 
7,650.00  1 

900.00 
1,000.00 

6,900.00 
1,089.00  , 
22,800.00 

16,200.00  i 

18,500.00 

3,500.00 

9,075.00  \ 
23,845.00 

$26,864.00 
6,887.00 

86,506.89 
82,817.00 

24,621.00 

« 198,642.49 

24,619.00 
500.00 

(•) 
25,973.00 

46,881.00 

26,066.00 

23,849.00 

40.000.00 
70,000.00 
26,000.00 

23,495.00 

29,088.18 

2,700.00 
24,577.82 

18,000.00 

500.00 

35,000.00 

24,540.00 

36,855.00 

32,945.61 

17,428.00 

'l01,654.98 

$51,864.00 

.StorM 

9,887.00 

Strain   .  , 

36,505.89 

An 

24,692 
88,088 

36,958 

0,808 
81,780 

5,800 
85,406 

18,108 

S8,508 

47,881 

16,481 
11,984 
15,000 

13,240 

21,780 

80,000 

48,560 
12,600 

8,640 
21,780 
88,480 

14,400 

18,000 

43,560 

106,909.00 

Funur^ 

8 

55,987.00 

St»n 

217,678.94 

Fnnui>» 

} 

8 

1 

8 
8 
8 

4 

20 

10 

8 

8 

8 

1 
2 

11 

1 
12 

8 

4 
10 
16 

88,119.00 

StorM 

1,600.00 

2,000.00 

Foriuce 

55,086.00 

-_Jo 

54,881.00 

An 

52,586.95 

—Jo 

26,849.00 

Steam 

66.481.00 
96,166.00 

-Jo 

Funur^ 

36,000.00 

do. 

80,096.00 

160.00 

Furnar* 

36,738.13 

StOTM 

3,600.00 

Furnace 

25,677.82 

An 

24,900.00 
1,689.00 

Stov** 

Steam  .          ,        , 

57,800.00 

Fttrnace   _ 

40,740.00 

<ln 

60,865.00 

3,600.00 

Steam 

32,945.61 

Storp. 

18,150 
47,850 

26,508.00 
124,990.98 

■Building  demolished.       

*  Includes  the  cost  of  two  lots  adjoinmg  Magruder 

*  Abandoned. 

*0n  site  of  old  building. 


School,  lots  22  and  23,  square  182. 
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Name,  location,  description,  and 


No. 

of 

bldg. 


Name. 


93 
80 

5 
12 

30  , 

01 

170  ' 
167 

152 

99 

100 

77 

00 
124 

08 
184 

24 
56 

70 

3 

78 

74 
127 
109 
148 
106 
158 

03 

20 

18 

16 

28 
126 

168 
172 


Patterson,  James  W. 
Slater,  John   F 

Military  Road' 

Brentwood    Road'.— 


Twelfth  division: 
Banneker  


Burrville   Annex 
Burrville 


Crummell,  Alex 
.  Deanwood    —— 


Douglass,  Frederick 
Ivy  City  » 


Jones,    Alfred   

Logan,  John   A 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P — 

Payne,   Daniel   A — 
Simmons,   Abby   S... 

Smothers*    Annex^.^ 
Smothers 


Thirteenth  division: 
Ambush,    Enoch    . 

Anacostia  Road'  > 
Bell,    George   

Birney  Annex  -*^ 

Birney,  James  G 

Bowen,    Anthony.- 

Cardozo,      Francis 

L.,  sr. 
Garfield,  JameS  \.^* 

Garfield,  James' A— 

Giddings,  Joshua  R. 

Hillside'  

Lincoln,    Abraham.. 

McCormick,    Hugh" 

Randall,    Eliza   G..- 
Syphax,  William . 

Vocational  School 
Cardozo,      Francis 

L.,  sr. 
O   St.   Vocational- 
Total"    


Location. 


Style  of  I 
Duilding. 


Vermont   Ave.,   near 

N  St.  NW. 
P,     between     North 

Capitol  and  1st  Sts. 

NW. 
Military   Road,    near 

Broad  Branch  Road; 
Brentwood      Road, 

near  Queen*s  Chapel 

Road. 

3d,    between    K    and 

L  Sts.  NW. 
Burrville,  D.  C 

Burrville.    D.    C 

Gallaudet  St.,  facing 

Central  Ave.  NE.... 
Whittingham      Place 

and      Lane      Place 

NE. 

1st   and   Pierce   SU. 
NW. 

Ivy  City,  D.  C 

1st  and  L  Sts.  NW.>-. 

3d  and  G  Sts.   NE 

12th  and  D  Sts.  NE. 

15th  and  C  Sts.  SE... 
Pierce,    between    1st 

St.  and  New  Jersey 

Ave.  NW. 
Benning   Road   

_ do  : - 


L,  between  6th  and 
7th  Sts,  SW. 

Anacostia,  D.   C 

1st,  between  B  and 
C  Sts.   SW. 

Rear  Nichols  Ave., 
Hillsdale.   D.   C, 

Nichols  Ave.,  Hills- 
dale,  D.    C. 

9th  and  E  Sts.   SW.. 

I,  between  Half  and 

1st    Sts.    SW. 
Garfield,    D.    C 


do 

G,  between  3d  and 
4th  Sts.  SE. 

Nichols  Ave.,  Hills- 
dale, D.  C. 

2d  and  C  Sts.  SE... 

8d,   between    M    and 

N  Sts.  SE. 
1st  and  I  Sts.-SW — 
Half,  between  N  and 

O   Sts.    SW. 

I  St.  between  Half 
and   1st   St.    SW. 

O  St.  between  North 
Capitol  and  1st  St. 
NW. 


Size 


Brick 

Frame.- 
_..do 


Feet. 
70  by    84 


Description. 


._do. 
.„do. 


26  by    84  '  One  story — 


.1- 


Ao  - 


Brick.-.. 
Frame.- 

81  by 

69 

Two   stories 

basement. 

Two    stories^ 

and 

Brick 

do 

jdo     .- 

_....do....... 

82  by 

82 

Brick, 
frame, 
and 
stucco. 
Bricks 

Frame... 
Brick... 

do 1 

80  by 

81  by 

SO  by 
67  by 

70  by 
142  by 

80 

81 

50 
83 

84 
82 

One     story 
basement. 

Two   stories 
basement. 

One  story 

Two   stories 
basement 

do 

do 

and 

and 
and 

......do ' 

._._do 

80  by 
80  by 

81 
80 

--dp.--- 

do 

Frame.. 

35  by 

50 

One  story 



do 

25  by 

50 

do 

-— • 

Brick 

70  by 

84 

-...-do 

Frame- 
Brick..- 

Frame.. 

25  by 
67  by 

40  by 

45 
83 

60 

do -^ 

Two   stories 

basement. 

Two    stories.. 

and 

Brick....- 
._...do. 

80  by    80 
70  by  92^ 

Two    stories 
basement. 

do 

and 

....-do 

82  by 

84 

do 

Frame.- 

131  by 

88 

Two    stories. 



Brick... 
do 

70  by 

84 

Two    stories 
basement. 

do.-.. 

and 

Frame- 

62  by 

34 

Two    stories. 



Brick.-... 

_....do. 

do. - 

-  ...do 

76  by 

55  by 

90  by 
81  by 

68 

55 

72 
85 

Three  stories  and 

basement. 
Two    stories    and 

basement. 

Three   stories 

Two    stories    and 

basement. 

Brick..- 

67  by 

62 

-.   .-^0 

_._-- 

..-..do 



-    -jio_ 

'  Part  of  Garnet  School  site. 

'  Abandoned. 

'  Building  demolished, 

*On  site  of  old  building.  ,   .     .   ^    . 

•Increased  by  cost  of  additional  ground  included. 

•  One  room  used  for  cooking  and  carpentry  and  one  room  for  grade*. 

'Part  of  original  lite. 
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How  heated. 


Fnniace 
.^do_ 


Stores  . 


Furnace  .^_  . 

Stove*  

Steam 

Furnace  _._  . 


— do 

Stores 

Furnace  . 

do 

--do-_ 


do 

-do 


Moves  _    . 

-do 

Furnace  _ 

Stoves  

Furnace  -.. 

Stoves  -_.  .. 

Furnace  

-do 

— do 


Furnace  - 

• 

-do. 

Stoves  _ 

Steam 

Furnace  - 

do 

Steam 

-  do 

lin 

When 
erected' 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Size  of 
site. 


1898 
1890 

1864 
1867 

1882 

(  1888 

}  1893 

1912 

1912 

1909 

1896 

1896 
1889 


1889 


1864 
1889 


1889 
1901 


186^ 
189 
190' 

(  1887 

\  1896 

1910 

1887  \ 

1871  I 

1871  ' 

1870 

1876' 
1901 

1912 
1919 


Sq.  Feet. 
8  V) 


8 


12,000 


(»)  21,780 

(»)  21.780 

8  9,658 

[          2  15,000 

4 

6  60,000 

4  48,470 


(«) 


8 


1891 

f  1872      ) 

I  1901       f 
1896  8 

1908  8 


12 


(1864*     \ 
i  1874       } 


0) 


9,600 

7,200 
14,866 

9,125 

•  21.072 

8,480 

16,658 


21,780 

11,000 

48,560 
11.920 

(•) 
43,560 


)  1867       ) 
\  1897       } 


8 

10.655 

8 

43,875 

(••) 

'•  146.362 

12 

(") 

(•) 


12 

i 

12 

8 

6 
6 


20,526 

41,832 

11,600 

13,575 

9,088 
19,080 


.1 


Estimated. 


Value  of  Cost  of  _  ,  , 

lite.       I  building.  Total  cost. 

(*)  $26,118.00 1  $26,118.00 

$11,000.00        26,067.00  87,067.00 


100.00  I 
100.00  I 


400.00 


600.00 
8,000.00  I 


8»760.00  . 
86,770.02 
44,690.24  , 


8,600.00  ' 
11,100.00 


2,604.88 
25,896.00 


(0 
900.00 


•  1.000.00 ; 
3,185.00 


1,810.00 
9,586.00  , 


600.00 
26,609.00  . 

'  (•)  2.000.00 


2,600.00  !       87,911.05 


10,600.00 
13,500.00  ■ 

3,702.06 

"  9,182.00  j 
1,700.00 

17.400.00 

4.395.00 

5,500.00 
6,754.00 

(.,     I 

11,996.401 


27,129.63 
46,828.67  ! 

91,504.02  . 
24,952.00 

5,000.00  , 
20,000.00 

7,000.00 ; 

40,000.00 ' 
89.287.00 1 

I 

88,785.21  { 
41.983.42 1 


oi6,690.667.79|9 


500.00 
100.00 


10,600.00        80,000.00        80,600.00 


8.860.00 
36,770.02 
47,699.24 


3,471.84  I      26,884.00        29,856.84 


10,660.00  I      86,896.00 '      86,856.00 


6.804.88 
86,496.00 


8,486.25  26.518.75  85,000.00 

8,600.00  68,054.69  76,664.69 

4,240.00  22.695.00  26,985.00 

9,886.00 ,  52,000.00  \  61,886.00 


1,000.00 
4.085.00 


11,760.00  I      2^,885.00        86,636.00 


1.910.00 
35.146.00 

2.000.00 

40.411.05 

87.729.63 
59,828.67 

3.702.05 
91,504.08 

34,084.00 

6,700.00 

37,400.00 

11,895.00 

46,600.00 
41,991.00 

38.786.21 
68.979.82 


2.393,710.10t6,690.667.79|9,084,377.89 


*  Estimated  . 

*Part  of  original  Birney  site. 

'*  Building  razed   to  the   ground   at  end  of  school   year,    1909;   additional   ground 

rtrchascd  in  1910. 
site  of  old  Garfield  School  No.  16. 
''Uted  for  nuaual  training,  cutting  and  fitting. 

*'Tht»  total  docs  not  include  cost  of  portable  buildings,   nor  that  of  buildings 
in  conrfe  of  eonttniction. 
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REPORT,  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


To  the  Commissionera  of  ike  District  of  Columbia: 

The  repoft  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  school  year  July  1, 
1914,  to  Jiine  30,  1915,  is  herewith  submitted.  The  terms  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  W.  Harris,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Galli- 
her  expired  June  30,  1914.  Mrs.  Coralie  F.  Cook  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Daniel  and  Mr.  Galliher  were  reappointed. 

The  report  covers  many  interesting  phases  of  development  in  ren- 
dering the  schools  more  efficient  and  of  wider  service  to  the  commu- 
nity in  line  with  the  broadening  development  throughout  the  coimtry, 
while  its  splendid  standards  of  work  already  established  have  been 
effectively  maintained.  It  marks  the  first  full  school  year  of  work 
for  the  new  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  P.  Blaib, 
President  Board  of  Educaiion. 

OcroB£&  11,  1915. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR.  1915-16. 


U15.  School  opens  (beginning  of  the  first  half  year):  Monday,  September  20. 

Thankflgiving  holiday:  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  25  and  26. 

Qizictmas  holiday:  December  24, 1915,  to  Friday,  January  1, 1916,  both  inclu- 
sive. 
m.  End  of  the  fint  half  year:  Monday,  January  31. 

Beginning  of  the  second  half  year:  Tuesday,  February  1. 

Washington's  Birthday:  Tuesday,  February  22. 

Easter  holiday:  Friday,  April  21,  to  Friday,  April  28,  both  inclusive. 

Memorial  Day:  Tuesday,  May  30. 

School  closes  (end  of  second  half  year):  Wednesday,  June  21. 

School  opens:  Monday,  September  18. 
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R6Bday8  of  each  month,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  in  the  Franklin  School  Building,  Thirteenth 
■nd  K  Streets  NW. 
The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  expire  on  the  following  dates: 
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Wmf9  and  mean$. — Mr.  Blaib,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Labneb,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Peyton. 
SUmentary  icAools  and  night  gehools. — Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mr. 

Larnib,  Dr.  Childs. 
Sarmal,  high,  manual  fitzimn^,   and  trade  $chooU. — Mr.   Galliheb,   Mr.  Daniel, 

Mn.  Kebn,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mr.  Peyton. 
Textbooh  and  supplies. — Mr.  Labneb,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Kebn,  Dr.  Childs. 
If^peetum  and  disposal  of  unserviceable  materiaU. — Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 

Gauihbb. 
Sitet,  buHdingt,  repairs,  and  janitors,-— hb.  Daniel,  Mr.  Labneb,  Mr.  Galliheb,  Dr. 

Childs,  Mr.  Peyton. 
%wiw  and  sanuation.—Di.  Childs,  Mr.  Labneb,  Mr.  Gallihbb,  Mis.  Cook. 
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10  BOABD  OF  EDUCATlOK  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Water  supply  and  drainage.— Mi.  Pbtton,  Mib.  Cook,  Mr.  Gallihbb. 

Rules  and  by-laws.— Mi.  Labnbr,  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Daniel. 

Military  affairs  and  athletics.— Mi.  Daniel,  Mr.  Galliher,  Mib.  Kern,  Mrs.  Coox, 

Mr.  Peyton. 
Playgrounds  and  school  gardens. — Mrs.  Kern,  Mr.  Larnbr,  Mtb.  Cook,  Mr.  Petton. 
Special  schools.— Mn.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr.  Childs,  Mis.  Kern,  Mis.  Cook. 
Libraries  and  lectures. — Mrs.  Cook,  Mr.  Blair,  Bfr.  Larner,  Dr.  Childs,  Mrs.  Rhodes. 
Awards  and  prizes. — ^Mrs.  Kern,  Mr.  Blair,  Dr.  Childs. 
Parent-teacher  associations, — Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mtb.  Kern,  Mr. 

Peyton. 

special  committee. 

Teachers*  retirement. — Mr.  Galliher,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,   Mr.  Blair,  Mib. 
Cook. 

OFFICE  OF  superintendent  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Ernest  L.  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  Public  8du)ols;  office,  Franklin  School;  resi- 
dence, 1414  Madison  Street  NW. 
MisB  A.  M.  SiMONTON,  clerk. 
Office  of  assistant  superintendent  for  white  sdiools: 

Stephen  £.  Kramer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office,  Franklin 

School;  residence,  1725  Kilboume  Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  Alvina  Carroll,  stenog^pher. 
Office  of  assistant  superintendent  for  colored  schools: 

RoscoB  Conkung  Bruce,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office; 

Franklin  School;  residence,  1327  Columbia  Road  NW. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  clerk. 
Alexander  T.  Stuart,  Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction;  office,  Franklin  School; 

residence.  The  Wyoming. 
John  A.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training;  office,  Franklin  School, 

residence,  1502  Emerson  Street  NW. 

,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office,  Franklin  School;  residence,  — 

Miss  E.  F.  G.  MBRRrrr,  Assistant  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office.  Miner  Normal 

School;  residence,  1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 
Miss  Catherine  R.  Watkins,  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,  Berret  School;  resi- 
dence, 1720  Or^on  Avenue. 
Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office.  Miner  Normal  School; 

residence,  318  M  Street  SW. 
Harrt  O.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Board;  office  of  the  Board  of  Education;  office  Franklin 

School;  residence,  3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 
John  W.  F.  Smith,  Statistician,  office  of  Statistics  and  Publications;  office,  Franklin 

School;  residence,  816  Fourth  Street  NW. 
Raymond  O.  Wilmarth,  Chief  Accountant,  office  of  Finance  and  Accounting;  office, 

Franklin  School;  residence,  227  John  Marshall  Place  NW. 
Miss  Sadie  L.  Lewis,  Chief  Attendance  Officer;  office,  Berret  School;  residence,  3919 

Georgia  Avenue  NW. 
Mrs.  Ida  G.  Richardson,  Attendance  Officer;  office,  Garnet  School;  residence,  309 

Eleventh  Street  NE. 
Miss  LuRA  C.  Ruoo,  Clerk  in  charge  of  Child  Labor  Law  Office;  office,  Berret  School; 

residence,  813  Newton  Street  NW. 
Hugh  F.  McQueeney,  Superintendent  of  Janitors;  office,  Franklin  School;  residence, 

Bladensburg  Road  NE. 

STORBHOUSB. 

8.  B.  Simmons,  CWtodian; office,  1600  Eckington  Place,  NE.;  residence,  1459  Corcoran 
Street  NW. 


BOABD  OF  BDUOAHOK  DISTBIOT  of  COLtJMBU. 
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BOARDS  OV  EZAMINBHS. 

¥(!r  At  «MY«  sdiooh:  Superintendent  Thubston,  Chairman;  Harry  English,  Secre- 
tary; MisB  Sarah  E.  Simons.    Office,  Franklin  School. 

For  ike  colored  khooU:  Superintendent  Thurston,  Chairman;  Ampuas  H.  Glenn, 
Secretary;  Ifin  Harrist  E.  Rioos.    Office,  Franklin  School. 

MEDICAL  INSPECnON   SERVICE. 

•  Physicians. 

NaiM  of  medical  inspector.  Offloe. 

JoHK  S.  Arnold 24  Second  Street  NE. 

CouRSEN  B.  CoNCKLiN 1344  R  Street  NW. 

Hexrt  W.  Freeman 1900  Thirteenth  Street  NW. 

George  H.  Heitmullbr 1333  N  Street  NW. 

Henry  C.  Macateb 1478  Harvard  Street  NW. 

Edward  Hiram  Reedb 1748  M  Street  NW. 

Albert  Ridglet 950  S  Street  NW. 

LouHB  Tatlor-Jones 1-17  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

John  D.  Thomas 1726  M  Street  NW. 

Charles  A.  Tionor 473  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

?t£.VTi8s  WnxsoN 1732  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

DentUU. 
Northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and  I  Streets  NW. 


WniiAM  C.   KmJNGER. 


NUTSM, 

Margaret  L.  Braxton 1705  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Eulah  B.  Flynn 3240  S  Street  NW. 

Ella  Dalt  Fleming 13  Grant  Place. 

BiiTHA  MgKat  Ohr 2129  F  Street  NW. 

Margaret  Thompson 706  Eleventh  Street  NW. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Bebnard  T.  Jannbt. 
Office,  Hyde  School;  residence,  1671  Tlilrty-fiist  Street  NW. 


r-^ '  No.  of 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  of  principal. 


10)         53 

25 

144 

m 

w 


215 

2» 


Ul 
313 
3tt 


147 


110 
lOS 
14 
114 
164 


Addiscm,  Henry.. 


CooduitRoad 

Commn,  Thomas.. 


Curtis,  Wflliam  Wal- 
hca. 

Hyde,  Anthony  T 


Indnstrlal  Home 

Jadaon,  Andrew 

Reserroir 

Teoley 

Threlkeld,  John 

Toner,  John  Meredith. 
Wboonsin  Avenne. . . . 


P  Street,  between  Thirty-sec- 
ond end  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

Conduit  Road 


Twenty-eighth  Street,  between 
M  Street  and  Olite  Avenue 
NW. 

O  Street,  between  Thlrty-seo- 
ond  and  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

O  Street,  between  Thirty-sec- 
ond and  Thirty-Uiird  Streets 
NW. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 


R  Street,  between  Thirtieth 

and  Thirty-flrst  Streets  NW. 

Conduit  Road,  near  reservoir.. 

Tenley,  D.  C 


Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Pros- 
pect Avenue  NW. 

Twenty-fourth  and  F  Streets 
NW. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Thirty 
third  Streets  NW. 


Miss  £.  E.  DameUle,  2900  Q 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Katharine  Carroll,  449  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE. 

Miss  M.  F.  Gore,  1147  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW. 

Miss  E.  M.  Chase,  3020  Dent  Place 
NW. 

Miss  C.  A.  Ossire,  2729  Ontario 
RoadNW. 

Miss  Harriet  C.  Lasier,  1427  Oi- 
rard  Street  NW. 

Miss  E.  L.  Godey,  1832  Biltmore 
Street  NW. 

Miss  J.  Roberta  Ossire,  2729  On- 
tario Road  NW. 

Miss  H.  I.  Walsh,  1372  Kenyan 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Grace  WanstaU,  1706  F 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Dobig,  Beltsville, 
Md. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Ossire,  2729  On- 
tario Road  NW. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Bxn  W.  MumcH. 
Office,  Dennisoii  School:  residenoe,  1703  Thlrty-flfth  Street  NW. 


Code 
No. 

No  of 
build- 
ing. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  principal. 

102 

187 
142 
155 
166 

66 

113 
164 

62 
160 
32 

41 

126 
64 

Adams,  Joihn  Quinoy . . 

Brown,EliMbethV... 

Cooke,  Henry  D 

Dennison,  William. . . . 
Raton,  7ohn 

Street  and  New  Hampshhe 
Avenue  NW. 
Connecticut  Avenue  extended. 

Seventeenth   and    Columbia 

Road. 
S  Street,  between  Thirteenth 

and  Fourteenth  Streets  NW. 
Thirty-fourth     and     LoweU 

StreetaNW. 
ICassachusettB    Avenue,    be- 

Eighteenth  Streets  NW. 
0  Street,  between  Twenty- 

fliBt    and    Twenty-eeoond 

Streets  NW. 
V  Street,  between  Champlain 

and  Eighteenth  Streets  NW. 
Twenty-miid  and  Iff  Streets 

NW. 

Iffiss  Amet  IfcWilUam,  2143  K 
Street  NW. 

Ifflss  Iff.  Ella  Giveo,  37D0  Ontario 

Iffiss  Kate  E.  Rawlins,  1337  Per- 
ry Place  NW. 

Chas.  A.  Johnson,  2837  Twelfth 
Street  NE. 

JnMphttM  Rnrlrfl.   1440  BflmiVlt 

178 

Force,  Peter 

Street  NW. 
Miss  C.  L.  Garrison,  1321 H  Street 
NW. 

Miss  E.  Macfarlane,  020  Sixteenth 
Street  NW. 

103 
240 

m 

Grant,  Ulysses  S 

Morgan,  Thomas  P.>... 
Weightman,  Roger  C . . 

1  Includes  one  first  grade  and  one  second  grade  practice  class  of  the  normal  schooL 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Robeht  L.  Hatcock. 
Office;  Powell  School;  residence,  1606  Longfellow  Street  NW. 


120 

104 

121 

151 

206 

119 

222 

06 

248' 

21 
72 

270 

273 

131 

277 

167 

288 

146 

307 

118 

330 

163 

341 

162 

343 

101 

Brightwood 

Brightwood  Park 

Hubbard,<Oardlner  O 


Johnson,  Andrew. 


Johnson  Annex. 
Monroe,  James.. 


Park  View 

Petworth 

Powell,  Charles  F. 
Ross,  John  W 


Takoma 

West,  Joseph  R. 


Wilson  Normal  Critic  1 
Woodbum 


Georgia  Avenue,  Brightwood, 

Ninth  and  Ingraham  Streets 
NW. 

Kenyon  Street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NW. 

School  and  Lamont  Streets, 
Mount  Pleasant* 

School  Street,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Columbia  Road,  between  Geor- 
gia and  Sherman  Avenues 
NW. 

Warder  Street,  comer  of  New- 
ton NW. 

Georgia  Avenue  and  Shepherd 
Street  NW. 

School  Street,  near  Park  Road. 

Harvard  Street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NW. 

Takoma 


Farragut  Street,  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth 
Streets  NW. 

Harvard  Street,  comer  of  Elev- 
enth Street  NW. 

Riggs  and  Blair  Roads 


Miss  H.  G.  Ntchols,  2604  Univer- 
sity Place  NW. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  RucUd 
Street  NW. 

Miss  B.  L.  Pattlson,  32  West 
Kirk  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Miss  C.  G.  Brewer,  2814  Cathedial 
^    Avenue  NW. 

H.  W.  Draper,  Bryan  Farm,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

Miss  Juliet  E.  Dyer,  1015  Otis 

Place  NW. 
Miss  M.  W.  Frank,  1003   Otia 

Place  NW. 
Miss  MaiT  C.  McGllI,  1415Chapin 

Street  NW. 
Miss  K.  H.  Bevard,  The  Qlad- 

stone,  1423  R  Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  R.  Ma<iqueen,  2830  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  Blanche  Beckham,  2721  N 
Street  NW. 

(See  Wilson  Normal  School.) 

Miss  H.  E.  Ktaig,  687  Colombia 
Road  NW.  ™ 


ilneludeB  two  each  of  flxst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  for  practice  daases,  and  one  kindergartoi. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Bupgvbing  Principal,  Waltbb  B.  PATnxsoN. 

OfDoe,  Henry  School;  residflnce,  422  Randolph  Street  NW. 

pTon.>-Far  ungraded  schools  in  charge  of  supenriaing  principal,  see  p.  17.) 


Code! 
No. 


No.  of 
build- 
tog. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  of  principal. 


Id 

m 

310 

ns 


V 
165 

S 

m 

196 
45 
51 


Abtxyt,  George  J 

Gtoreland,  Orover... 

Henry,  Joseph 

Folk,  James  K 

Thomson,  Strong  J.. 

Twinning,  W.J 

Webster,  Daniel 

Ungraded  schools. . . 


Sixth  Street  and  New  York 

Avenue  NW. 
Eighth  and  T  Streets  NW..... 


P  Street,  between  Sixth  and 

Seyenth  Streets  NW. 
Seventh  and  P  Streets  NW . . . 

L  and  Twelfth  Streets  NW. .. . 

Third  Street,  between  N  and 

O  Streets  NW. 
Tenth  and  H  Streets  NW 


Located  in  different  sections  of 
the  city. 


Mhs  Metella  King,  1001  Eighth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  F.  S.  Fairley,  109  Ridge 

Road  east. 
Miss  M.  W.  Cameron,  117  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW. 
Miss  Mary  Lackey,  1430  Rhode 

Island  Avenue  NW. 
C.  K.  Finckel,  1839  Monroe  Street 

NW. 
Miss  M.  I.  Furmage,  1403  Sixth 

Street  NW. 
Mtes  S.  B.  Kent,  884  Thirteenth 

Street  NW. 
See  page  32. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Skldut  M.  Ely. 

OfBce,  Gales  School;  residence,  50  S  Street  NW. 


105 

70 

115 

51 

18 

m 

167 

116 

U0 

123 

m 

143 

m 

35 

ZK 

108 

» 

22 

Arthur,  Chester  A. 
Blake,  James  H..., 
Brookland 


EcUngton 

Emery,  Matthew  O . . 
Gage,  Nathaniel  P.. . 

Gales,  Joseph 

T<Bngdon 


Seatoo,  William  Wi. 


Arthur  Place  NW 

North  Capitol  Street,  between 

K  and  L  Streets  NW. 
Monroe  and  Tenth  Streets  NE . 


First  and  Quincy  Streets  NB . . 

Lincoln  Avenue  and  Prospect 

Street  NE. 
Second  Street  above  U  Street 

NW. 
First  and  G  Streets  NW 


Franklin      and      Twentieth 
Streets  NE. 

I  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets  NW. 


Miss  A.  M.  Clayton,  34.59  Four- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  Emily  Scrivener,  1012  Mon- 
roe Street  NE. 

Mi<is  M.  £.  Little,  The  Stanhope, 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  Furst 
Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  B.  Lyddane,  1814  First 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Adelaide  Davis,  223  Second 
Street  SE. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bond,  1741  Oregon 
Avenue  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  White,  1769  Columbia 
Road. 

Miss  A.M.  Sisson,01vmpiaApart- 
ments,  Fourteentn  and  Euclid 
Streets  NW. 

Miss  S.  C.  Collins.  The  Montgom- 
ery, North  Capitol  and  M 
Streets  NW. 


two  llist  and  two  second-grade  practice  classei  of  the  normal  school. 
SIXTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  Principal,  Miss  Flora  L.  Hindlkt. 
Office,  Ludlow  School;  residence,  1216  L  Street  NW. 


48 

60 
145 
107 
128 

142 

n 

•4 

88 
121 
136 


Beaming,  William 

Blair,  Ftancis  P.,  sr. . . 

Blow,  Henry  T 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B . . 

Kenihrorth 

Ludlow,  William 

Madison,  James 

Pierce,  Franklin 

Taylor,  Zachary 

Webb,  William  B 

Wbaatley,  Samuel  G.. 


Anecostia  Road,  between  Ben- 
ning  Road  and  F  Street  NE. 

I  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  NE. 

Nineteenth  Street  and  Ben- 
nlng  Road  NE. 

Fifth  and  K  Streets  NE 


Kenilworth,  D.  C. 


Southeast  comer  Sixth  and  G 

Streets  NE. 
Tenth  and  O  Streets  NE 


G  end  Fourteenth  Streets  NE. 

Seventh  Street,  near  G  Street 

NE. 
Fifteenth  and  Rosedale  Streets 

NE. 
Twelfth  and  N  Streets  NE. . . . 


Miss  C.  H.  Pimper,  1302  Thir- 
tieth Street  NW . 

Miss  E.  F.  Goodwin,  1414  K 
Street  NW. 

Miss  A.  E.  Haslup,  2114  Eight- 
eenth Street  jfw. 

Miss  E.  M.  Fisher,  1339  Irving 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Knighton,  57  K 
Street  NW. 

Miss  E.  C.  Dyer,  1702  Ninth 
Street  NW. 

MissM  J.  Austin,  1824  Kflbonme 
Place  NW. 

Miss  K.  C.  BabbingtOB,  78  I 
Street  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  Thomas,  8114  O  Street. 

Miss  A.  J.   BeU,  1443  Chapin 

Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  B.  Pearson,  1829  Monroe 

Street  NW. 
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SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

SuparvistDg  Principal,  Ephsaoc  O.  Kimball. 

Office,  Wallach  School;  raskleiice,  1527  Park  Road. 


Code 
No. 

No  of 
build- 
ing. 

Name. 

Location. 

Nameofprinetp^. 

110 

46 
58 
120 
135 
65 
115 
31 
50 
4 

Brent,  Robert 

Third  and  D  Streets  SE 

Fifth  Street  between  D  and  E 
Streets  NE. 

Second  Street  and  South  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE. 

Ninth  and  D  Streets  NE 

Sixth  Street  between  B  and  C 

Streets  NE. 
B  Street  between  Twelfth  and 

Thirteenth  Streets  NE. 
Fifth  and  C  Streets  NE 

Eighth  and  C  Streets  SE 

D  Street  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets  SE. 

Miss  Lyda  Dalton,  505  B  Street 

SE. 
Miss  M.  0.  Yomie,  656  Kassacho- 

setts  Avenue  NE. 
Miss  A.  £.  Hopkins,  2060  Pst 

135 
156 

Garbery,  Thomas  H. . . 
Dent,  Joslah 

168 
204 
247 
271 
313 
331 

Edmonds,  James  B . . . 

HUton,  Charles  E 

Maury,  John  W 

Peabody,  George 

Towers,  John  T 

WaUach,  Richard 

Road  NW. 

Miss  M.  A.  McNantz,  707  East 
Capitol  Street. 

Miss  Qraoe  S.  Silvers,  010  L  Street 
NW. 

Miss  A.  P.  Stromberger,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  SE. 

Miss  M.  A.  Aukward.  128  D  Street 
SE. 

Margaret  B^yly,  1333  Eleventh 
Street  NW, 

Miss  J.  M.  Rawllngs,  017  Eight- 
eenth Street  NW. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  Principal,  Miss  Annk  Bkkbs. 
Office,  Jeffenon  School;  residence,  1430  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 


104 

42 

117 

123 

118 

60 

176 

150 

104 

105 

221 
327 

23 

150 

Amidon,  Margaret 

Bowen,  Sayles  J 

Bradley,  William  A... 

Fairbrother,  Isaac 

Greenleaf,  James 


Jefferson,  Thomas.. 
Van  Ness,  John  P.. 


Sixth  and  F  Streets  SW.. 
Third  and  K  Streets  SW. 

Lhiworth  Place  S  W 

Tenth  and  E  Streets  SW.. 


Four-and-a-half     street     be- 
tween M  and  N  Streets  SW. 

Sixth  and  D  Streets  SW 

Fourth  and  M  Streets  SE 


Miss  M.  L.  Smith,  1234  B  Street 

8W. 
Miss  A.  B.  Neumeyer,  1343  Girard 

Street  NW. 
Miss  Annie  Van  Horn,  317  First 

Street  SE. 
Miss  B.  M.  Price,  1506  P  Street 

NW. 
Miss  S.  E.  Halley,  627  Seventh 

Street  SW. 
C.N.  Thompson,  811 1  Street  NW. 
Miss  Lily  fiuehler,  326  Seventh 

Street  BE. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 

Supervisbig  Principal,  Hosicbb  M.  Johnson. 

Office,  Cranch  School;  residence,  1420  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 


124 

155 

125 

06 

141 

111 

145 

137 

231 

140 

237 

67 

286 

166 

207 

138 

316 

83 

326 

87 

.... 

38 

Bryan,  Thomas  B 

Buchanan,  James 

Congress  Heights 

Cranch,  William 

Eetcham,  J.  H 

Lenox,  Walter 

Randle  Highlands  >.... 

Stanton,  Edwin  L.... 

Tyler,  John 

Van  Buren,  Martin. . . . 

Van  Buren,   Marttai, 
Annex. 


Thirteenth  and  B  Streets  SE., 

E  Street  between  Thirteenth 

and  Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 

Congress  Heights 


Twelfth  and  G  Streets  SE 

Adams  Road  between  Jackson 
and  Harrison  Roads. 

Fifth  Street  between  G  Street 
and  Virginia  Avenue  SE. 

Thirtieth  and  R  Streets  SE . . . 

Hamilton  Road,  Good  Hope, 

D.C. 
Eleventh  Street  between  O 

and  I  Streets  SE. 
W  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 
V   between   Thirteenth   and 

Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 


Miss  8.  A.  Langley,  311  Sixth 

Street  SE. 
Miss  M.  R.  McCauslen,  710  Fast 

Capitol  Street. 
Miss  O.  A.  Ebert.  808  Nineteenth 

Street  N  W. 
Miss  A.  E.  Loomis,  431  M  Street 

NW. 
Miss  G.  A.  Phillip,  The  Ononda- 

gq,  140  R  Street  NE. 
H.  F.  Lowe,  215  Fifth  Street  NE. 

Miss  C.  A.  D.  Luebkert,  1840  Bilt- 

more  Street. 
Miss  C.  I.  Mathls,  810  A  Street  SE 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Peabody,  725  Thir- 
teenth Street  SE. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  CroswelL  1327  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  sE. 

See  Van  Buren. 


1  Includes  the  "Orr"  SohooL 
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TENTH  DIVISION. 

Saperrising  prindpfil,  John  C.  Nallx. 

Office,  Soxniier  School;  residence,  1306  U  Street  NW. 


Coda 
No. 


No.  of 
bund- 
ing. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name  of  principal. 


516 


sa 

S74 


672 
705 


75 


140 
61 

139 

•7 
19 


BrigKS,  Martha  B 

Chain  Bridce  Road... 
Garrison,   William 

Uoyd. 
Magruder,Wm.B... 

Montgomery,    Henry 

P. 
Phillips,  WendeU 

Reno,  Jesse  Lee 

Stevens,  Thaddeua. . . . 

Sumner,  Charles 

wason,  Henry 

Wormley,  James,  sr. . . 


E  and  Twenty-second  Streets 
NW. 

Chain  Bridge  Road 

Twefth  Street,  between  R  and 
S  Streets  NW. 

M  Street,  between  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Streets 
NW. 

Twenty-seventh  Street,  be- 
tween I  and  K  Streets  NW. 

N  Street,  between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
Streets  NW. 

Howard  Avenue,  Fort  Reno... 

Twenty-first  Street,  between 
K  and  L  Streets  NW. 

M  and  Seventeenth  Streets 
NW. 

Seventeenth  Street,  between 
Euclid  Street  and  Kalorama 
RoadNW. 

Prospect  Street,  between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Streets  NW. 


Miss  E.  F.  Wilson,  2439  Qeocgia 

Avenue  NW. 
H.  E.  Wilson,  Benning,  D.  C. 
Miss  R.  A.  Boston,  1179  New 

Hampshire  Avenue  N W. 
Miss  iTm.  Orme,  1522  Swann 

Street  NW. 

Miss  F.  S.  Bruce,  1911  Eleventh 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Mathiel  Williams,  1600  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW. 

Miss  M.  V.  Tibbs,  924  T  Street 

NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Oibbs,  1010  Fifteenth 

Street  NW. 
Miss    K.    U.    Alexander,    1512 

Swann  Street  NW. 
F.  J.  Cardoto,  Fairmont  Heights, 

Md. 

Miss  A.  M.  Mason,  2218  I  Street 
NW. 


ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal.  Miss  Marion  P.  Shadd. 

Office,  Garnet  School;  residence,  2110  Fourteenth  Street  NW. 


S17 

112 

518 

101 

534 

30 

581 

11 

572 

34 

no 

132 

m 

in 

6« 

100 

9» 

153 

m 

C55 

93 

to 

» 

112    Bruce, Blanche  K., 


Bunker  Hill  Road...., 

CocA:,  John  F.,  sr 

FortSlocum , 

Garnet,  Henry  H 

Langston,  John  M.... 

Military  Road 

Miner  Normal  Critici 

Mott,  Lucretia 

Ori>hans'  Home 

Patterson,  James  W.. 
Slater,  John  F , 


Kenvon  Street,  between  Geor- 
gia and  Sherman  Avenues 
NW. 

Bunker  Hill  Road 


O  Street,  between  Fourth  and 

Fifth  Streets  N.r'. 
Blair  Road 


U  and  Tenth  Streets  NW 

P  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 

MUitary  Road,  near  Bright- 
wood,  D.  C. 

Georgia  A  venue,comer  Euclid 
Street. 

Fourth  and  Trumbull  Streets 
NW. 

Eighth  Street  extended 


Vermont    Avenue, 
Street  NW. 


P  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 


M.    Grant    Lucas,    1901    Third 
Street  NW. 

G.  Smith  Wormley,  211  T  Street 

NW. 
Miss  S.  C.  LewL%  1108  Nhieteenth 

Street  NW. 
J.  Parker  Gillem,  1752  Oregon 

Avenue  NW. 
Miss  M.  L.  Washington,  1012  S 

Street  NW. 
Miss  E.  D.  Barrier,  1925  Thli^ 

teenth  Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Shorter,  1726  Eighth 

Street  NW. 
See  Miner  Normal  School. 

Miss  K.  C.  Lewis,  2439  Georgia 

Avenue. 
Miss  N.  A.  Plummer,  Hyatta- 

vllle.Md. 
A.  P.  Lewis,  506  P  Street  NW. 

Miss  A.  E.  Thompson,  217  L 
Street  NW. 


I  Indudet  two  foorth,  two  third,  two  second,  and  one  first-grade  practice  classes,  and  one  kindergarten. 
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TWELFTH  DIVISION. 

SuptfTlsing  principal,  Wintixld  8.  Montooiobt. 

Office,  Simmons  School;  rasldenoe,  1912  Eloventh  Street  NW. 

[NoTK.— For  ungraded  classes  In  charge  of  superrlsing  principal,  see  p.  17.] 


Code 
No. 

No  of 

buOd- 

Ing. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  principal. 

611 
619 

39 
170 
167 
162 
99 
77 
90 
124 
98 
134 

66 
24 

Banneker,  Benjamin. . 
Burrrille 

Third  Street,  between  K  and 

L  Streets  NW. 
Burrville ,  D .  C 

J.  C.  Payne,  654  L  Str«et  ITB. 

AlAred  K.  Savoy,  215  T  Str««t 

NW. 
J.   W.  Cromwell,   1939   Swum 

Street  NW. 
P.  L.  Cardoso,  1019  Whittin^fi^.T1 

Place,  Deanwood.D.C.   ~ 
Miss  I.  kinner,  1617  Third  Street 

NW. 
Miss  E.  A.  Chase,  1100  I  Street 

635 
646 

Cnimmell,  Alexander. 
Deanwood 

Gallaudet  Street,  facing  Cen- 
tral Avenue  NW. 
Peanwood,  P.  C 

647 
601 

Douglass,  Frederick.. . 
Jones,  Alfred 

First  and  Pierce  Streete  NW . . 

L  and  First  Streets  NW 

TUrd  and  0  Streets  NE 

Twelfth  and  D  Streets  NE . . . . 
Fifteenth  and  C  Streets  NE . . . 

Pierce  Street,  between  First 
Street  and  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue NW. 

Bennlng  Road,  comer  Man- 

n^gRoadNE. 
do 

612 
613 
667 
681 

683 

Logan,  John  A 

LoveJoy,EUJahP 

Payne,  Daniel  A 

Simmons,  Abby  S 

Smothers,  Henry 

Smothers,  Henry,  An- 
nex. 
Ungraded  schools 

NW. 
Krs.  M.  E .  Tucker,  1902  Vermcmt 

Avenue  NW. 
D.  I.  Renfkt),  1137  Sixth  Street 

NW. 
Miss  M.  L.  Jordan,  301  T  Street 

NW. 
MLss  L.  G.  Arnold,  1514  6  Street 

NW. 

Miss  M.  L.  TancD,  1902  Vermcmt 

Avenue  NW. 
See  Smothers. 

Locatedln  different  sections  of 
the  city. 

See  page  82. 

THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  James  E.  Walkkb. 

Office,  Linoohi  School;  residence,  504  T  Street  NW. 


601 

79 

612 

78 

613 

127 

614 

100 

631 

148 

670 

168 

675 

68 

611 

18 

670 

28 

686 

126 

Ambush,  Enoch.. 

Bell,  George 

Blmey,  James  G.. 
Bowen,  Anthony. 


Cardoso,  Francis  L., 

sr. 
Garfield,  Jamas  A 


Giddings,  Joshua  R . 
Lincoln,  Abraham. . 
Randall,  ElisaG.... 
Syphax,  Wffllam.... 


L  Street,  between  Sixth  and 

Seventh  Streets  SW. 
First  Street,  between  B  and  C 

Streets  SW. 
Nichols    Avenue,    nuisdale, 

D.C. 
Nhith  and  E  Streets  SW 


I  Street,  between  First  and 

Half  Streets  SW. 
Garfield,  D.C 


G  Street,  between  Third  and 

Fourth  Streets  SE. 
Second  and  C  Streets  8E 

First  and  I  Streets  SW 

Half  Street,  between  N  and  O 
Streets  SW. 


A.  V.  Shorter.  1726  Eightli  Street 

NW. 
J.  E.  Syphax,  2031  Thirteeoth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  F.  J.  Smith.  1524  Swami 

Street  NW. 
Mte  J.  C.   Grant,   1448    Swan 

Street  NW. 
Miss  J.  E.  Page,  1902  Vermont 

Avenue  NW. 
H.  Wythe  Lewis,  1235  Linden 

Street  NE.  . 

Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  SO  T  Street 

A.  O.  Stafford,  2217  Thirteenth 

Street  NW. 
J.  C.  Bruce.  1909  SeCDnd  Street 

NW. 
Miss  A.  V.  Smith,  1341  U  Street 

NW. 


ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


136 

43 

166 

85 

837 

117 

090 

82 

Central  High.. 
EastemHigh. 


Western  High... 
M  Street  Hi^i. 


O  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  NW. 

Seventh  Street,  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  C 
Street  SE. 

Thirty-fifth  and  T  Streets  NW . 

M  Street,  between  First  Street 
and  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW. 


Emory  M.  Wflson,  1633  Newton 

Strest  NW. 
Wniard  S.  Small,   1330  Irvlnf 

Street  NW.  «^Tng 

E.  8.  Newton,  1332  Falrxnont 
Street  NW.  «««i* 

B.  C.  Williams,  1751  T  Street 
NW. 


>  BnshieasHyi  department  of  this  sdhod  is  located  fa&  the  Phelps  School,  Building  No.  57,  Vermont  Ave- 
na,  betwMo  T  and  u  Streets  NW. 
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1 

Name. 

Location. 

Nameofprind^. 

U6,       144 

BnslMBHigh 

Phelps,  Beth  L 

Ninth  Stnet  and  Rhode  Island 

Avflone  NW. 
Vermont  Avenue,  between  T 

andUStwetalJw. 

W.T.S.  Jaokaon,  1816  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.i 

1  n«id  taadier  in  (Bhaige. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Ml       l» 

ml     19 


McKlnley,  WflUam. . . 
Armstrong,  Samnd  H. 


Rhode  Island  Avenue,  corner 
of  Seventh  Stnet  NW. 

F  Street,  between  First  and 
Third  Streets  NW. 


Frank  C.  Daniel,  Chevy  Chase. 

Garnet   C.    Wilkinson,   406    V 
Street  NW. 


WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


341 1      168  I  Wilson,!. Ormond... 
610  I       IflO  I  Miner.  Myrtma 


Harvard  Street.  oonMr  Bler- 

enth  Street  NW. 
Oeorsia  Avenue,  comer  Enoild 

Street  NW. 


Miss  Anne  M.  Goding,  1419  B 

Street  NW. 
Miss  L.  E.  Moten,  1830  Veraon 

Street  NW. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


sao 

617 


64 

168 
173 


Smattwood,  Samuel  N. 

Cardoso,  Francis  L. ,  sr . 

O      Street     Manual 
Training. 


I  Street,  between  Third  and 
Four-and-A-half  Streets  S  W . 

I  Street,  between  Half  and 
First  Streets  SW. 

O  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  Fint  Streets  NW. 


Frank  A.  Woodward,  761  Qoebeo 

Street  NW. 
Arthur  C.  Newman,  600  T  Stnet 

NW. 
J.  Moria  Saunders,  4900  Wisooo- 

sin  Avenue  NW. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

For  divisions  1  to  9,  inclusive. 

Walth  B.  Pattzbsok,  supervising  principal,  in  cbi^n:  ofBoe,  Henry  Sohocfl;  residence,  422  Randdph 


Class  of  schools. 

Number 

of 
classes. 

Locatkm. 

m 

Speeial 

26  Fifth  Street  SE. 

M» 

*.  do 

1322  Maryland  Avenue  NE. 

aa 

V4 

44 

do 

do 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  Bj  R  Street,  between  New  Jersey 

Avenue  and  Filth  Street  NW. 
810  Sixth  Street  NW. 

w 

do 

1407  Thirty-third  Street  NW. 

an 

do    

Tenley  Annex. 

146 

26 

Ungraded 

Curtis  School,  0  Street^between  Thirty-second  and 

Thlrty-thini  Streets  NW. 
Gales,  First  and  G  Streets  NW. 

m 

36 
44 

do 

ao 

do 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  Bj  R  Street,  between  New  Jersey 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  NW. 

For  divisions  10  to  13,  inclusive. 

Wdquld  S.  MoarooMKBT.  supervising  principal,  in  charge;  office,  Abby  S.  Simmons;  residence,  1912 

Eleventh  Street  NW. 


fliO 


417, 
«0 


148 
132 


18 


Special. 
do-. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ungraded. 
....do 


Cardoso,  I  Street,  between  Half  and  First  Streets  SW. 
Langston,  P  Street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First 

Streets  NW. 
Lincoln,  Second  and  C  Streets  SE. 
St.  Luke's  Parish  Hall,  Fifteenth  and  Church  Streets 

n:v. 

Douglass,  First  and  Pierce  Streets  NW. 

Randall.  First  and  I  Streets,  SW. 

Stevens,  Twenty-first,  between  K  and  L  Streets  NW. 
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HEADS   OF   DEPARTMENTS   OF  HIGH  8CH00LS-CBNTBAL,  EASTERN,  WESTERN, 
BUSINESS,  AND  HcKINLEY. 


Department. 


Name. 


Offloe. 


Reeidenee. 


Latin 

£l 

History 

Biology 

Business  pncUce. 
Modem  languages 
Physics 


W.F.  Dales 

Miss  S.  E.  Simons.. 

Harry  English 

R.  A.Maorer 

W.  P.  Hay 

Charles  Hart 

A.  W.  Spanhoofd. . 
W.A.Heditek.... 


Central  Hi^  School.. 

do 

....do 

do. 


McKinley  Hidi  School. 
Business  High  School. . 
Eastern  Hid^  School .. . 
MoKinleyHi^  School. 


17€3  T  Street  NW. 
1528  Coooran  Street  NW. 
2907  P  Street  NW. 
2029  Park  Road  NW. 
KenshigtOQ,  Md. 
625  LezSogtoo  Street  NE. 
2D1S  Hlllyer  Place  NW. 
1504  Delafleld  Street  NW 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL&-M  STREET  AND  ARMSTRONG. 


English  and  history . 


Mat 


Miss  H.  E.  Ri{ 
N.  E.  Weati 

A.  H.  Glenn 

R.N.MatUngly. 


M  Street  Hjgli  School... 

do...Tr!r. 

do 

Armstrong  Hi^  School. 


418  T  Street  NW. 
2502  Georgia  A  venueNW. 
041  S  Street  N'7. 
2050  E  Street  NW. 


DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Primary  work. 
Male 


Drawing 

Manual  training.. 

Donaatieselence. 


Domestic  art 

Physical  training. 
Kindergartens 


Military  instruction. 


HamUn  E.  Cogswell... 

Miss  Anne  M.Wilson. 
J.  A.  Chamberlain 


Miss  E.S.  Jacobs. 


Mri.M.W.Cate 

Miss  Rebecca  Stoneroad. 
Miss  Catherine  R.  Wat- 
kins. 
Wallace  A.  McCathran. . 


FrankUn  School., 
....do 


Berret  School.... 
Franklin  School.. 

Morse  School 


.do. 


Webster  School. 
Berret  Sdiool... 


Central  High  Sdiod., 


1337  Euclid  Street  NW. 
3300    New     Hampahre 

Avenue  NW. 
Kensincton,  Md. 
1502     Emerson     Street 

NW. 
3500     Eleventh     Street 

NW. 
217 1  Street  N^. 
2600  Oarflekl  Street  NW. 
1720  Oregon  Avenue  NW. 


916  Pennsylvania 
nue  8E. 


Ave. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Primary  work...  . 

Music 

Drawing 

Iffipiigi  training. . . . 
Domestic  tratofiig. . 
Domestic  art 

Physical  training .. . 

Kindergartens 

Military  instruction 


Miss  E.  F.  G.  Merrlt. 

John  T.  Layton 

Thomas  'W.  Hunster. 
D.W.  McDonald!... 
Mrs.  Julia  W.Shaw.. 
MissE.F.Wflson.... 

MissA.  J.  Turner.... 
MissN.  T.Jackson... 
Arthur  Brooks 


Miner  Normal  School. . . 

Mott  School 

Mhier  Normal  School. . . 

Slater  School 

Cook  School 

O     Street    Vocational 

School. 
Mhier  Normal  Sdiool... 

do 

M  Street  High  Sdiool.. , 


1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 

1722  Tenth  Street  NVV. 

Ardwick.  Md. 

52S  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Ardwick,  Md. 

940  T  Street  NW. 

300  T  Street  NW. 
318  M  Street  S^V. 
1304  S  Street  NW. 


i  Teadier  in  charge. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Bkn  W.  Mubcr,  director;  oiBoe,  Dennison  Sdiool;  residence,  1703  Thirty-fifth  Street  NW. 
AB1HUB  0.  Newxax,  assistaat  director;  oilloe«  Oardoso  Bdiod;  reaidenoe,  504  T  Street  NW. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  report  as  superintendent  of  schools,  together  with  detailed  re- 
ports of  other  officers  and  directors,  and  a  series  of  financial  and  statis- 
tical tables  covering  all  departments  of  the  school  system  for  the  year 
mding  June  30,  1915. 

A  marked  and  significant  feature  of  the  past  school  year  was  the 
noticeable  growth  of  a  genuine  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity with  their  pubUc  schools.  There  was  evidenced  also  an 
onderstanding  interest  in  the  work  and  needs  and  responsibilities 
of  the  schools.  The  home  and  school  associations  continued  to  grow 
in  numbers,  and  their  discussions  covered  a  wider  range  of  practical 
topics  leading  to  closer  understanding,  cooperation,  and  partnership 
between  parent  and  teacher  in  the  work  of  child  education.  Both 
parents  and  teachers  benefited  from  this  association  and  acquain- 
tance. Civic  associations  showed  a  cordial  interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation. 
Social-service  oi^anizations  and  women^s  clubs  showed  deep  interest 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of  children,  in  our  efforts,  under 
way  and  proposed,  for  helping  the  special  child  and  for  meeting  the 
needs  and  demands  for  vocational  training  and  guidance.  Helpful 
suggestions,  recommendations,  and  support  came  from  these  sources. 
The  newspapers  did  constructive  work,  leading  to  better  acquain- 
tance, by  placing  before  their  readers  in  unusual  degree  well-written 
and  interesting  articles  descriptive  of  various  phases  of  our  educa- 
tional work,  including  some  of  our  recent  experiments.  In  this  they 
performed  a  public  service. 

The  public  schools,  if  they  are  at  all  alive,  are  in  process  of  change 
and  of  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve  The 
public  schools  are  the  public's  schools,  and  both  school  and  public 
gain  from  mutual  acquaintance  and  from  an  understanding  of  each 
other's  needs.  An  understanding  and  cooperating  public  is  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  the  schools  of  a  conmiunity. 

SOCIAL-OENTEB   WOBK. 

The  modem  school  system  has  not  completed  its  work  and  met  all 
its  opportunities  for  service  to  the  community  when  it  has  provided 
a  sound  common  school  and  high  school  education;  when  it  has  met 
in  a  fair  d^ree  the  need  of  those  groups  who  find  after  they  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  life  some  lack  of  fundamental  educational 
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equipment,  and  when  it  has  met  pressing  needs  for  definite  training 
for  certain  specific  occupations.  The  school  plant  is  for  the  public 
and  may  be  used  rightly  for  any  extension  of  service  to  the  community 
that  does  not  interfere  with  its  strictly  educational  responsibilities. 
Like  the  village  school  of  generations  back,  modem  school  buildings 
and  related  equipment  should  be  used  as  centers  of  neighborliness— 
that  quality  of  town  and  village  life  which  should  not  be  lost  to 
city  blocks  and  apartments,  centers  of  social  intercourse  and  rec- 
reation, centers  for  the  discussion  of  civic  a£Fairs  that  will  promote 
acquaintance,  imderstanding,  and  cooperation  in  matters  affecting 
the  common  good. 

To  some  extent  through  our  home  and  school  associations  through- 
out our  system,  and  through  student  clubs  and  other  activities,  as 
developed  most  markedly  at  the  Grover  Clevdand  School,  we  have 
touched  the  outer  edge  of  this  broader  usefulness  though  handi- 
capped by  legal  restrictions.  During  the  school  year  just  passed, 
however,  Congress  enacted  the  so-K^alled  social-c^iter  bill.  The 
passage  of  this  act  for  a  broader  use  of  schools  in  a  community  way 
was  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  deep  personal  interest  of 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  the  President.  The  bill  had 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  board  of  education,  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
civic  and  social  organizations,  and  of  social  workers  generally.  * 

The  new  bill  gives  far  greater  freedom  to  the  school  authorities 
in  the  broader  use  of  school  buildings  for  neighborhood  purposes. 
The  act  reads  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  the  use  of  publio-achool  bofldingB  and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Cohimbia. 

Be  it  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  boaid  of  education  shall  extend  to,  include,  and  comprise  the  use  of  public- 
school  buildings  and  grounds  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  other  children  and  adults, 
for  supplementary  educational  purposes,  civic  meetings  for  the  free  discuasion  of  pub- 
lic questions,  social  centers,  centers  of  recreation,  playgrounds.  The  privilege  of 
using  said  buildii^  and  grounds  for  any  of  said  purposes  may  be  granted  by  the 
board  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  accept,  upon  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  free  and  voluntary  service  of  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools,  other  educators,  lecturers,  and  social  workers  and  public  officen 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided,  That  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  shall  not  be  required  or  compelled  to  perform  any  such  service,  or  solicited 
to  make  any  contributions  for  such  purposes:  Provided  further,  That  the  publicHKhool 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  used  for  no  puix>08e  what- 
soever other  than  those  directly  connected  with  the  public-school  system  and  as 
further  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Ssc.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  ar9 
hereby,  repealed. 

Approved  March  4, 1916 
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The  passage  of  this  act  places  on  the  school  authorities  a  great 
responsibility  and  opens  to  them  broad  opportunities.  Social 
centers  are  not  developed  in  a  day.  They  must  grow  from  small 
beginnings,  under  wise  guidance,  as  the  meed  is  felt  and  the  desire 
aroused.  We  can  not  expect  to  have  immediately  many  such  centers. 
We  should  select  a  few  suitable  buildings  and  b^in  the  working  out 
of  our  problems  with  them,  extending  the  centers  as  our  experience 
grows,  wise  leaders  develop,  and  buildings  are  equipped  for  the  work. 

It  is  evident  that  more  wide  use  may  be  made  of  school  buildings 
at  once  for  general  civic  meetings,  including  those  of  our  community 
civic  associations.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  we  may  do  something 
with  series  of  lectures,  delivered  at  buildings  central  to  natural 
groups  of  our  citizens. 

We  shall  be  handicapped  more  or  less  in  a  material  way  until  the 
new  act  is  followed  by  the  requisite  supporting  appropriations. 
Many  of  our  buildings  are  still  unequipped  with  lighting  facilities; 
others  are  not  sufficiently  equipped.  Very  many  of  our  buildings 
lack  assembly  halls.  Others  lack  any  seating  acconmiodation  other 
than  that  provided  by  the  regular  classroom  equipment,  which  is  not 
suitable.  In  fact  the  actual  pupil  classrooms  should  not  be  used 
OTcrmuch  for  supplemental  purposes.  The  need  for  other  equipment 
win  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  the  expense  can  not  always  be  met 
from  the  school  contingent  or  repair  funds. 

A  further  need  to  be  met  is  that  of  compensation  of  janitors  for 
extra  service.  These  men,  as  a  group,  give  splendid  service  for  a 
very  low  wage.  They  should  receive  a  special  night  or  hour  rate  for 
extra  service  entailed  by  the  opening  of  school  buildings  to  a  com- 
mnnity  use.  I  believe  this  expense,  which  would  not  be  heavy, 
should  be  met  by  public  appropriation. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEAGHINO. 

The  great  work  of  the  public  schools,  to  which  all  other  work  must 
be  subordinated,  is  teaching.  Unless  the  teaching  is  well  and  ef&- 
ciently  done  the  schoolhouse  fails.  Efficient  teaching  involves  the 
teacher  herself — her  training  for  her  work  and  her  attitude  toward 
it,  her  personality  and  her  attitude  toward  childhood.  It  involves 
proper  courses  of  study  and  proper  equipment;  it  involves  close  and 
expert  supervision;  and  it  involves  good  administration  in  the  assign- 
ment and  promotion  of  teachers. 

I  believe  we  have  the  best  teaching  force  in  any  large  city  in  the 
United  States,  excepting  none.  In  personality,  in  fine  spirit,  in  influ- 
ence on  children,  in  general  level  of  culture  and  education  and  spirit 
it  can  stand  comparison.  Yet  I  believe  we  need  to  recognize  certain 
handicaps  in  the  way  of  a  full  realization  of  our  teaching  possibilities, 
uid  that  we  need  to  move  toward  the  adjustment  of  our  present  school 
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machinery  to  secure  greater  eflELciency.  And  in  making  readjustmenta 
we  must  realize  that  the  school  is  for  the  child  and  that  the  child  must 
receive  first  consideration. 

I  believe  most  firmly  in  the  move  for  a  teachers'  retirement  law,  for 
the  sake  of  school  and  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher.  I  believe  that  the 
teacher  of  very  many  years  of  service  for  the  public,  much  of  it  at 
slight  financial  recompense,  who  feels  the  weight  of  years  and  of  work 
pressing  heavily  upon  her,  ought  to  be  able  to  step  aside  with  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  pension  of  the  value 
of  the  work  she  has  done  in  molding  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  to-morrow. 

I  beUeve  that  the  board  of  education  must  protect  the  children 
under  its  control  by  strict  rules  covering  the  cases  of  teachers  who 
are  physically  disqualified  for  service.  The  teacher  or  officer  who 
has  been  out  of  school  for  a  long  period  on  temporary  or  regular  leave 
on  account  of  illness  should  be  examined  by  a  school  medical  board 
before  reinstatement,  and  if  not  ready  for  the  strain  of  successful 
teaching  should  be  subject  to  compulsory  leave  until  restored  to 
health.  This  might  be  modified  in  some  cases  by  restoration  to  work 
in  less  taxing  positions.  It  should  be  possible  also  in  exceptional 
cases,  where  classes  are  clearly  suffering,  to  call  for  an  examination  of 
a  teacher  on  active  duty,  and  if  necessary  to  grant  compulsory  leave 
until  she  is  in  condition  for  service.  In  aU  this  there  is  no  thought 
of  far-reaching  or  drastic  action,  but  simply  the  thought  of  proper 
protection  of  our  school  classes  in  serious  cases.  Such  provisions 
must  also  serve  to  bring  \o  the  teacher's  mind  that  her  health  is  an 
asset  to  the  public-school  system  and  that  the  school  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  she  conserve  that  asset  when  she  considers  outside  work 
or  activities. 

Our  present  system  of  promotion  of  grade  teachers  handicaps  us, 
in  my  judgment,  in  securing  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing. There  are  several  ways  in  which  I  believe  we  may  secure  greater 
efficiency  without  recourse  to  any  change  in  existing  statutes. 

Promotion  should  be  from  salary  class  to  salary  class  instead  of 
from  grade  to  grade.  For  example,  our  third  and  fourth  grade  teach- 
ers are  assigned  to  the  same  salary  class  (class  3),  and  our  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grade  teachers  are  assigned  to  another  salary  class  (class 
4).  Although  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade  teachers  are  recog- 
nized imder  the  organic  act  as  equal  in  rank  and  salary,  we  require 
so-called  promotion  from  fifth  .to  sixth  grade  and  then  to  seventh 
grade  before  one  is  eligible  to  promotion  to  the  next  salary  class — 
that  for  eighth-grade  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  real 
promotion  except  where  the  salary  dass  changes;  the  other  so-called 
promotions  are  merely  assignments  and  should  be  so  considered. 
Service  in  any  grade  under  a  particular  salary  dass  ought  to  count  in 
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considering  promotion  to  the  next  salary  class.  Fh)motion  by  salary 
classes  rather  than  by  grade  could  be  on  practically  the  same  basis  as 
at  present — ^that  of  longevity  and  ''excellent"  rating  in  previous  dass. 
In  so  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned  the  new  plan  would  involve 
practicallyno  change  in  their  presentopportunityfor  salary  promotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  conceive  of  few  changes  that  would  work 
for  80  much  benefit  to  the  schools  with  less  upset  to  the  teachers. 
It  will  give  flexibility  to  what  is  now  rigid.  At  present  we  must  pro- 
mote a  teacher  of  the  fifth  grade,  who  is  exceptionally  fitted  for  the 
teachingof  thatgrade,  onto  the  sixth  and  then  on  to  theseventh,  simply 
to  insure  her  rights  to  promotion  to  the  eighth  grade  and  a  new  salary. 
In  justice  to  the  children  of  the  school  we  ought  to  keep  her  in  that 
fifth  grade  for  which  she  shows  special  qualifications  and  still  let  her 
serrice  count  toward  eighth  grade  and  new  salary  class.  The  sug- 
gested plan  means  using  the  teacher  at  her  point  of  highest  efficiency. 

The  present  plan  makes  necessary  many  transfers  of  teachers  from 
building  to  building  that  the  suggested  plan  would  make  unnecessary. 
At  present,  if  organization  requires  the  dropping  of  a  sixth  grade  and 
the  opening  of  a  fifth  grade  at  any  building  we  must  seek  a  reverse 
change  elsewhere  and  transfer  out  thie  sixth-grade  teacher  and  transfer 
in  a  fifth-grade  teacher,  or  else  reduce  a  teacher,  demote  her,  from 
sixth  to  fifth  grade,  with  consequent  misunderstanding  and  feeling  of 
lowered  rank.  Under  the  new  plan  the  sixth-grade  teacher  could  take 
the  new  grade,  if  deemed  advisable,  without  loss  of  rank.  Under  the 
present  plan  a  6B  class,  oi^anized  in  September,  is  obliged  to  change 
teacher  and  perhaps  building  on  becoming  a  7A  class  at  the  mid-year 
change  in  February.  Under  the  new  plan  this  would  not  be  neces- 
sary unless  more  efficient  teaching  could  be  secured  thereby.  The 
present  mid-year  slowing  up  due  to  change  of  teacher  and  to  the 
consequent  necessity  for  establishing  a  new  acquaintance  between 
teacher  and  pupils  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  present  plan  of  promotion  requires  that  a  vacancy  in  a  grade 
shall  be  filled  by  promoting  the  teacher  in  the  next  lower  grade  who 
has  a  rating  of  "excellent"  and  who  has  the  longest  record  of  lon- 
gevity in  the  grade.  Under  this  plan  a  teacher  who  has  been  sue  years 
in  a  grade  and  who  has  been  excellent  the  entire  period  must  yield  in 
promotion  to  a  teacher  who  has  been  seven  years  in  the  grade  and  is 
now  rated  "excellent,"  but  who  may  not  have  so  high  a  rating  any 
other  year.  In  other  words,  her  one '  *  excellent ' '  outweighs  six ' '  excel- 
lents."  K  we  promote  by  classes,  I  recommend  this  modification  of 
our  present  procedure: 

Promotton  to  a  vacancy  in  a  higher  claas  shall  he  given  to  the  teacher  in  the  next 
lover  daflB  of  present  exceUent  rating  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  exceUent  rating 
to  lier  credit  during  the  preceding  five  yean.  In  case  of  a  tie  longevity  in  the  class 
don  govern. 
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This  plan  will  bring  forward  for  salary  promotion  the  teacher  of 
sustained  excellence  who  should  be  so  recognized. 

Our  present  promotion  system  recognizes  division  lines.  As  a 
result,  the  opportunities  for  promotion  are  not  uniform.  In  growing 
divisions,  and  where  a  group  of  vacancies  happen  to  occur,  promo- 
tions are  rapid.  In  divisions  with  low  enrollment  vacancies  may  be 
followed  by  consoUdation  and  promotion  is  blocked.  The  exception- 
ally valuable  teacher  is  often  held  back  because  of  her  division  con- 
nections. I  favor  city-wide  promotion  as  soon  as  I  can  secure  a  fair 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  standards  of  marking  of  the  various  super- 
vising officials.  City-wide  promotion  means  the  recognition  ot  the 
best  teacher  anywhere  in  the  city.  It  means  also  a  wise  and  healthy 
shifting  of  teachers  from  division  to  division. 

We  have  already  touched  the  edges  of  the  proposed  adjustment. 
By  agreement  with  the  auditor  during  the  current  year  we  now  recog- 
nize on  the  pay  roll  as  promotions  only  those  changes  in  grade  that 
also  involve  changes  in  salary  class.  In  salary  class  2,  including  first 
and  second  grade  teachers,  we  have  made  no  distinction  between  the 
grades  in  reckoning  longevity  for  promotion  to  third  grade.  Under 
our  present  plan  we  pass  from  division  promotion  to  city  promotion 
when  the  excellent  teachers  in  a  particular  grade  in  the  division  are 
exhausted.  What  I  propose  aims  to  secure  a  imiform,  consistent 
system  for  the  recognition  and  best  use  of  teaching  efficiency  wherever 
it  exists. 

MODEL  TEACHBBS. 

During  my  superintendency  several  vacancies  have  occurred  in  our 
force  of  first  and  second  grade  model  teachers.  I  have  thus  far  rec- 
ommended no  appointments  to  fill  these  vacancies.  This  has  not  been 
because  I  believe  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  system  to  use  these 
teachers  to  advantage  but  rather  because  I  desired  before  further 
action  to  consider  their  best  use. 

At  present  the  model  teacher  conducts  her  own  class  as  an  observa- 
tion class.  On  the  half  of  each  day  when  she  is  not  teaching  she 
visits  a  certain  group  of  grade  teachers  assigned  to  her  and  super- 
vises their  work.  These  grade  teachers  also  visit  her  dass  regularly. 
To  this  procedure  I  have  two  objections.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
law  contemplated  the  use  of  the  model  teachers  as  supervisors  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  necessary  provided  we  may  secure,  as  I 
believe  possible,  close  supervision  by  our  regular  supervisory  officers. 
Moreover,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  having  young  teachers  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  model  themselves  after  a  particular  model 
teacher.  That  they  need  help  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  their  indi- 
viduality should  not  be  weakened. 

High-class  rtiodel  teachers  are  valuable  for  observation.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  young  grade  teachers  should  visit  only  one 
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model  teacher.  They  should  visit  all  in  their  grade  and  see  variety 
of  method  and  variety  of  discipline.  They  should  see  classes  work- 
ing under  different  conditions.  It  is  my  intention  to  direct  that 
during  the  coming  year  first  and  second  grade  teachers  shall  visit  at 
feast  once  per  term  each  model  teacher  of  the  same  grade. 

I  believe  the  law  intended  that  we  should  be  able  to  recognize 
special  merit  among  first  and  second  grade  teachers  by  promotion  to 
&  higher  salary  class;  that  by  this  action  we  might  retain  in  the  first 
two  grad^,  without  loss  of  salary  promotion,  teachers  whose  per- 
sonality and  capacity  and  attitude  toward  children  made  them 
exceptionally  valuable  to  the  system  at  these  points.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  do  this  in  all  grades. 

I  believe  also  that  we  should  not  make  our  appointments  to  model 
teacherships  permanent.  It  should  be  possible  for  us  to  select  from 
our  large  force  of  first  and  second  grade  teachers  a  group  exception- 
ally fitted  for  model  classes  and  for  observation  work,  advancing 
them  to  the  higher  salary  during  any  period  we  thought  advisable. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  we  should  restore  them  to  regular  grades 
and  select  other  groups.  In  this  way  we  could  recognize  unusual 
merit  or  unusual  capacity  in  a  particidar  line  and  inspire  our  teach- 
ing force  in  the  grades  concerned  by  a  feeUng  that  merit  may  be 
recognized  and  may  be  of  service  to  the  system.  We  already  recog- 
nize this  principle,  without  salary  recognition,  however,  by  estab- 
lishing lists  of  teachers  in  the  various  grades  who  are  specially  worth 
visiting. 

SUPERVISION. 

Good  teaching  goes  hand  in  hand  with  close,  continuous,  and  con- 
structive supervision.  Without  such  supervision  the  full  efl[iciency 
of  a  system  is  lost.  The  supervisor  who  is  closest  to  the  teacher 
must  be  himself  an  excellent  teacher,  with  capacity  for  leadership 
with  power  to  supervise  upward  and  to  help  his  teachers  to  develop 
themselves.  I  believe  this  supervision  at  the  source  may  be  secured 
gradually  and  without  disturbing  any  present  eighth-grade  teacher 
in  her  position  by  readjustment  when  vacancies  occur  and  by  the 
estabhrfmient  of  group  principals  in  charge  of  three  small  or  two 
large  schools.  Personally,  I  believe  that  this  adjustment  can  be 
made  under  our  present  law  and  with  practically  no  additional 
expense.  The  buildings  grouped  should  be  those  located  close  together 
which  naturally  interchange  pupils.  The  three  or  more  eighth 
grades  in  these  buildings  should,  preferably,  be  grouped  in  one 
building.  One  eighth-grade  teacher  should  be  selected  as  group  prin- 
cipal and  should  teach  one  subject,  on  the  departmental  plan,  in  all 
the  eighth  grades.  The  balance  of  her  time  she  should  devote  to  the 
business  administration  of  the  three  schools  and  to  close  personal 
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supervision  of  the  clagsroom  teaching.  This  is  the  regular  work  of 
a  grade  principal  elsewhere,  and  for  this  work  the  principal  should 
receive  all  the  session  room  pay  in  addition  to  her  eighth^rade 
salary.  By  establishing  the  departmental  plan  of  teaching  the  bal- 
ance of  the  basic  work  of  the  three  eighth  grades  may  be  done  by 
the  other  two  eighth-grade  teachers,  who  are  absolutdy  reheved  of 
any  business  administration^  The  work  in  music  and  drawing  may 
well  be  taught  regularly  by  the  special  teachers  of  these  subjects  as 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  now  taught.  The  whole 
plan  means  better  business  administration,  closer  supervision,  better 
and  uninterrupted  teaching  in  the  eighth  grades.  It  also  means  the 
introduction  of  department  teaching,  which  means  better  teaching.  It 
means  an  informal  preparation  of  the  child  for  the  high-school  method 
of  instruction  and  will  make  easier  the  transition  from  grade  to  high 
school.  It  means  also  an  easily  possible  primary  organization  in  one 
building  and  grammar-grade  oi^anization  in  another,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  little  children  from  the  older  ones.  I  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  make  an  experimental  group  during  the  coming 

year. 

With  the  proposed  changes  started,  I  beheve  we  will  be  wefl  on 
the  way  to  the  reassignment  of  our  fine  group  of  supervising  princi- 
pals whose  greatest  efficiency  is  not  secured  for  the  system  under 
our  present  plan.  They  may  be  assigned  to  the  business  administra- 
tion or  to  the  education  supervision  of  larger  units  or  may  be  as- 
signed to  supervisory  control  of  new  imits  of  educational  work  that 
are  now  developing  in  the  system.  We  need  them  all,  but  we  need  to 
80  assign  them  as  to  draw  most  fully  on  their  higher  educational 
powers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  broader  use  of  the  supervising  principals  who  are  needed  as  general 
officers.  The  law  seems  to  me  to  give  us  freedom  of  assignment 
except  over  the  high  schools. 

officers'  meetings. 

I  continued  during  the  past  year  my  plan  of  holding  r^ular  con- 
ferences with  the  supervising  principals  and  general  officers.  The 
couree  of  study  and  other  matters  of  educational  work  were  dis- 
cussed, recommendations  were  made,  and  directions  issued.  Reports 
were  made  of  work  in  the  field  and  investigations  made  along  lines 
directed  by  me.  By  means  of  my  own  frequent  visits  to  the  schoob 
and  by  means  of  these  conferences,  I  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  grades.  It  is  my  intention,  in  the 
gradual  working  out  of  my  administrative  machinery,  to  have  simi- 
lar regular  meetings  with  high-school  principals  and  other  school  offi- 
cers and  directors,  who  now  meet  me  on  special  calls. 
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THE  TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  teachers  of  the  system  again  expressed  a  desire  to  hold  a 
teachers'  institute  and  showed  a  general  willingness  to  support  it. 
Ilie  board  of  education  granted  them  two  days  for  this  object.  The 
institutes  in  both  colored  and  white  schools  were  very  successful. 
The  meeting  served  to  unify  the  teaching  f orce,  and  brought  inspira- 
tion and  help  to  us  all.  I  believe  these  meetings  were  splendidly 
worth  while  and  that  the  institute  or  conference  should  become  an 
umoal  affair. 

THE  EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHEBS. 

I  have  had  the  feeling  for  a  long  time  that  a  helpful  stimulus 
might  be  afforded  our  teaching  force  by  the  occasional  interchange 
of  teachers  between  Washington  and  other  cities.  E^eriments 
along  this  line  have  been  started  in  a  few  other  locaUties.  The 
thought  is  that  a  Washington  teacher  might  be  granted  leave  for 
one  year  and  might  be  placed  by  another  city  in  a  school  position  at 
that  city's  expense.  In  exchange  an  excellent  teacher  might  be 
brought  from  the  city  concerned  to  Washington  and  given  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  our  service  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During 
that  year  her  work  could  be  observed  by  our  teachers  and  she  also 
eould  observe  our  teachers'  work.  In  the  meantime  the  Washington 
teacher  would  be  giving  and  gaining  inspiration  and  would  return 
to  our  system  broadened  by  her  experience.  Undoubtedly  the 
plan  would  result  in  a  healthful  exchange  of  methods  and  ideas. 

I  do  not  find  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  except  in  the  salary 
placement  of  the  teacher.  In  the  high  schools  no  difficulty  would 
arise,  but  in  the  case  of  the  grade  schools  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  the  visiting  teacher  merely  the  basic  salary  of  the  class  to  which 
she  might  be  appointed.  It  would  be  necessary,  also,  to  give  her  a 
qualifying  examination.  There  is  no  l^al  obstruction  in  the  present 
school  act  to  this  plan,  although  the  machinery  of  exchange  and  an 
improvement  in  grade  salary  placement  might  be  secured  by  legisla- 
tion. I  should  like  authority  to  make  an  experiment,  however, 
under  the  provisions  of  our  school  law  before  I  make  any  reconmienda- 
tk>n  looking  to  legislation. 

GBADE  WORK. 

The  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic,  English,  geography^  and  his- 
tory, which  were  issued  to  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year,  were  treated  at  length  in  my  report  for  1914.  During 
the  current  year,  under  the  test  of  the  classroom,  they  proved  their 
value.  They  had  a  definite,  beneficial  effect  on  school  work  as 
measured  in  pupil  accomplishment  and  on  the  classroom  teaching. 
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They  proved  in  many  ways  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  teacher. 
Through  personal  observation  and  through  my  regular  oftcers' 
meetings,  I  kept  in  touch  with  the  working  out  of  these  courses, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  in  all  essentials  they  are  satisfactory.  They 
will  require  only  minor  adjustments. 

A  modified  drawing  course  is  in  my  hands  and  on  trial.  A  hand- 
book of  work  and  working  methods  for  atypical  and  ungraded 
classes  and  teachers  is  in  progress  of  making.  I  expect  that  these 
two  handbooks  will  be  added  to  our  publications  for  teachers  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  question  of  grade  penmanship  was  under  consideration  and 
observation  during  the  past  year.  My  feeling  relative  to  the  matter 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  quotation  from  my  report  to  the 
text-book  committee  of  the  board  of  education,  dated  June  3,  1915: 

I  am  more  than  ever  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  basifl  for  Becming  good  penmanship 
in  the  public  schools,  regardless  of  the  particular  system  selected,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  definite,  practical  training  of  the  teachers  themselves.  The  teachers 
now  in  the  service  must  take  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  system  adopted.  Moreover,  I 
am  more  than  ever  of  the  opinion,  and  my  officers  have  come  to  agree  with  me,  that 
there  should  be  a  penmanship  director  in  the  schools.  This  director  should  be  an 
expert  teacher  of  children  and  an  expert  instructor  ol  teacheis.  He  should  teach 
the  normal  students  and  he  should  do  extension  work  in  the  schools.  I  am  very 
heartily  in  favor  of  including  an  item  for  the  addition  to  our  force  of  such  a  director 
in  the  coming  appropriation  bill. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  adjustments  made  in  our  high-school  courses,  leading  to 
somewhat  more  freedom  of  electives,  and  to  changes  of  time  devoted 
to  certain  majors,  especially  in  the  manual  training  schools,  worked 
to  advantage  during  the  year.  The  manual  training  schools  reported 
marked  advantages  of  the  new  requirements.  It  made  possible  the 
meeting  of  the  needs  of  those  who  must  enter  upon  Ufe's  work  imme- 
diately after  graduation  or  even  before  graduation.  It  helped  to 
"make  every  year  count"  to  fuller  measure. 

Special  features  of  interest  in  the  way  of  new  courses  of  study 
were  the  elective  fourth-year  classes,  tried  out  at  Central  High 
School,  under  the  direction  of  Afiss  Simons,  head  of  the  department 
of  English,  in  journalizing  and  in  short-story  writing.  These  were 
open  to  fourth-year  students  who  did  not  intend  to  go  to  college. 
The  report  of  the  principal  of  the  building  treats  of  these  courses  at 
some  length.  Miss  Simons  also  did  some  effective  cois^ructive 
work  in  outlining  tentative  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  different  types  of  high  schools. 

In  the  Armstrong  School  a  trial  course  in  household  accounting 
was  offered  to  second-year  girls  as  an  alternative  for  geometry.  The 
course  has  rich  possibilities  of  development.    I  believe  that  there 
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should  be  an  opportunity  in  each  high  school  for  the  election  of 
courses  in  household  finance  and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  experiment  tried. 

The  high-school  banks  continued  to  grow  during  the  last  year. 
They  are  now  authorized  in  the  Business  High  School,  the  Eastern 
High  School,  and  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School.  Branches 
in  certain  grade  buildings  and  in  the  Wilson  Normal  School  were 
opened  during  the  year  and  conducted  in  connection  with  some 
high-school  bank.  The  banks  were  conducted  safely  and  effi- 
ciently. They  taught  thrift  and  trained  in  simple  business  practice. 
As  the  year  advanced  the  demand  for  them  grew,  and  it  is  now  evi- 
drat  that  parents  in  many  sections  of  the  city  will  welcome  the 
more  general  establishment  of  grade  school  banks.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  upon  some  general  system  of  control 
and  of  administration  in  order  to  safeguard  the  work  in  every  phase. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a  general  plan  to  put  before 
the  board. 

The  reports  of  our  high-school  principals  make  interesting  reading. 
Their  work  is  varied  and  involves  constantly  new  problems.  I 
believe  there  is  constructive  work  to  be  done  in  the  readjustment  of 
courses,  in  administration,  and  in  determining  upon  the  efficient  use 
of  heads  of  departments.  But  these  problems,  except  that  of  the 
best  use  of  the  heads  of  departments,  which  I  am  now  considering, 
and  the  problems  of  our  normal  schools,  involving  the  extension 
and  readjustment  of  their  work,  possibly  on  a  three-year  basis,  are 
not  so  seriously  pressing  but  that  we  may  take  time  to  consider  all 
factors  and  to  weigh  them  carefully  before  recommending  action. 

MANUAL  TBAININO,  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  AND  GUIDANCE. 

The  countrywide  demand  for  vocational  training  and  guidance 
was  felt  in  Washington  with  increased  force  during  the  past  year. 
Marked  interest  was  shown  by  individuals  and  by  oi^anizations  in 
the  possibilities  of  vocational  training  for  this  city.  The  general 
subject  is  one  that  must  have  serious  consideration. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  already  we  are  doing  and  have 
done  for  some  time  work  that  prepares  for  work  in  active  life.  Our 
Donnal  schools  are  vocational  schools  and  have  done  efficient  work 
for  many  years.  Our  "biisiness  high  schools  prepare  for  certain 
business  positions.  Our  high  schools  generally,  without  specially 
aiming  to  do  so,  give  sufficient  preparation  for  many  civil-service 
examinations.  Our  regular  vocational  schools  in  the  colored  schools 
are  already  preparing  for  specific  occupations.  The  reports  of  the 
principals  give  details.  The  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
Bruce  makes  interesting  reading  on  this  point. 

In  the  white  schools  we  conducted  during  the  year  two'  definite 
forward4ookiDg  experiments.    The  reports  of  the  supervising  prin- 
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cipals  of  white  schools  and  of  the  director  of  manual  training  deal  in 
some  detail  with  these  new  projects  at  the  Smallwood  and  Lenox 
Schools. 

In  the  Smallwood  School  a  reorganization  was  made  by  which 
fif  thy  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  were  located  in  the  building.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  school  time  was  devoted  to  manual  and  shop  work 
for  the  boys  and  domestic  science  and  art  for  the  girls.  The  balance 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  basic  grade  studies.  The  work 
was  so  planned  that  at  the  end  of  each  grade  the  boy  or  girl  could 
return  to  a  regular  grade  school  or  could  continue  in  this  prevocational 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade  it  is  intended  that  the  pupil 
shall  either  enter  an  eighth  grade  at  a  grammar  school  and  so  pass 
into  the  high  school  or  shall  elect  advanced  trade  instruction  for  one 
or  two  years.  During  the  present  year 'the  work  of  the  boys  was 
limited  to  carpentry  and  woodworking,  leading  into  higher  carpentry 
and  cabinet  work.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  we  may  add  to  the 
variety  of  the  prevocational  work  and  so  to  the  opportunities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  try  themselves  out  before  they  come  to  the  trade- 
selection  point.  Should  they  elect  to  return  to  the  regular  grades 
at  any  point  they  will  do  so  equipped  in  several  practical  ways  for 
the  home  and  for  adjusting  themselves  to  their  work.  An  important 
ieature  of  this  experiment  over  many  in  other  cities  is  that  the  gate 
is  not  closed  to  higher  public  school  education  at  too  low  a  point. 

The  Lenox  experiment  involved  the  heavy  increase  of  time  devote 
to  manual  training  and  to  domestic  science  and  art  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  by  a  readjustment  of  basic  studies  and  a  reduction 
of  time  in  less  essential  lines.  Promotion  to  the  high  school  was  not 
to  be  affected.  It  is  hoped  to  determine  by  this  experiment  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  markedly  increase  the  time  devoted  to  the  man- 
ual content  of  grade  work  for  such  pupils  as  desire  or  are  qualified  for 
extra  work  of  this  nature  without  affecting  adversely  their  capacity 
progress,  if  they  so  desire,  into  the  high  school.  It  is  intended  also 
to  give  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  high  school  a  well-balanced 
course  of  work  for  the  hand  and  for  the  head. 

During  the  past  year  manual  training  was  extended  downward  in 
the  grades  to  a  few  sixth-grade  classes.  Strange  to  say,  our  girls 
have  manual  work  which  begins  with  sewing  in  the  third  grades,  but 
our  boys  have  no  regular  work  until  the  seventh  grade  except  where 
individual  teachers  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  with 
their  own  classes.  The  demand  for  increase  in  manual  work  is  gen- 
eral and  should  be  met  by  a  steady  extension  downward  into  the 
grades.  This' will  mean,  in  time,  a  readjustment  of  our  grade  manual- 
training  course,  with  the  possible  introduction  of  some  new  unit  at 
the  top. 
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I  was  deeply  intereBted  in  the  home  schools  established  at  several 
points  for  our  sixth-grade  girls.  These  proved  inspirational,  at- 
tractive, and  instructive.  They  established  a  marked  point  of  con- 
tact between  home  and  school.  I  call  special  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  director  of  science,  in  which  there  will  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  one  of  these  projects. 

Vocational  training  and  guidance  is  a  country-wide  educational 
question,  but  it  is  alwajrs  an  absolutely  local  problem.  The  voca- 
tional system  of  Cincinnati  can  not  be  grafted  onto  Washington, 
however  fine  it  is.  The  demand  for  training  and  the  opportunities 
for  work  vary  in  each  city.  One  must  determine  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  and  then  plan  wisely  in  the  light  of  our  experience  here 
and  of  experience  elsewhere  the  system  of  ischools  or  courses  that  will 
best  fit  our  requirements.  So  I  propose  to  begin  during  the  coming 
school  year  an  informal  survey  of  the  ^ork  which  our  young  people 
now  undertake,  of  the  opportunities  they  now  have  for  employment 
and  of  what  these  opportunities  mean,  of  the  demands  for  trained 
employees  which  may  be  met  by  training  within  the  schools — a 
general  study,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  duty  to  the  child, 
of  the  vocational  needs  and  opportunities  of  Washington.  In  this 
work  I  shall  have  the  cooperation  of  many  officers  and  teachers  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  general  problem  as  it  affects  young  peo- 
ple and  the  schools.  I  expect  this  survey  will  enable  me  to  develop 
and  place  before  the  board  of  education  a  general  working  basis  for 
the  extension  of  our  vocational  work.  I  plan  to  make  this  feature  of 
school  work  a  matter  of  special  report  and,  if  possible,  of  special  rec^ 
onunendation  in  my  next  annual  report. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  public  night  schools,  at  an  expenditure 
for  teacher  and  janitor  service  of  $20,000,  served  the  following 
enrollment: 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


1,524 
1,397 


1,075 
708 


2,509 
2,105 


ToUO.. 


2,921 


1,783 


4,704 


In  the  high  schools  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  domestic  art, 
manual  training,  and  business  subjects  were  in  special  demand  and 
absorbed  the  lai^e  proportion  of  the  enrollment.  So  heavy  was  the 
demand  in  the  manual-training  schools  that  students  were  placed  on 
waiting  lists  or  accommodated  in  three  shifts,  each  having  one  night 
of  instruction  por  week. 
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In  the  elementary  schools  the  fields  covered  were  grade  elemen- 
tary work,  domestic  science,  and  art,  and  in  the  colored  schools  work 
in  the  vocational  shops.  There  were  conducted,  also,  12  classes  for 
foreigners  in  which  emphasis  was  mainly  on  instruction  in  English 
and  on  simple  facts  of  the  country  leading  to  the  development  of 
patriotism.  Results  of  the  work  may  be  foimd  in  the  reports  of  the 
director  and  assistant  director  of  night  schools. 

The  night  schools  should  have  the  strong  support  of  the  board  of 
education  and  of  the  community,  they  should  be  developed,  more 
closely  organized,  and  extended.  Their  student  population  is  not 
made  up  of  students  sent  there  by  law,  but  of  those  who  feel  a  need 
within  themselves  for  educational  development  and  who  seek  help 
in  the  best  way  open  to  them.  They  come  to  continue  an  education 
broken  off  by  force  of  circumstances  in  the  past;  to  meet  a  need  not 
previously  realized  or,  in  general,  to  extend  their  educational  equip- 
ment. Most  come  to  school  after  doing  a  day's  work.  Their  pres- 
ence, considering  our  present  meager  opportunity  for  service,  is  a 
sign,  written  largo,  of  a  demand  we  must  meet.  The  community 
benefits  out  of  all  proportion  to  expenditiure  through  the  work  done 
at  night. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  several  matters  relative  to  these  schools: 

First.  The  school  term  should  be  lengthened.  It  is  now  less  than 
60  nights  long  and  only  20  nights  long  for  1-night  shifts.  The  term 
extends  from  early  October  to  early  March.  It  should  extend  from 
October  1  to  May  1.  It  is  not  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  require  any 
particular  group  of  young  people  to  attend  night  schools  more  than 
three  evenings  a  week.  In  crowded  schools,  hke  the  McKinley  and 
Armstrong,  however,  where  the  equipment  limits  the  size  of  classes, 
the  buildings  should  be  opened  every  week-day  evening,  including 
Saturday,  in  order  that  the  several  shifts  may  each  have  two  or 
three  nights  of  work  per  week. 

Second.  Our  present  policy  should  be  continued  and  strictly  en- 
forced and  no  classes  formed  unless  the  need  is  shown  and  the  regis- 
tration justifies  action.  Classes  that  show  lack  of  determination  to 
benefit  by  the  opportunity  offered  them  or  that  fall  off  seriously  in 
enrollment  should  be  consolidated  or  eliminated. 

Third.  The  educational  work  should  be  readjusted  and  standard- 
ized. The  higher-grade  work  should  not  only  cover  the  basic  work 
of  the  day  grades,  but  be  so  organized  that  the  mature  student  of  good 
mind  who  is  in  earnest  may  do  the  equivalent  of  the  day  grade  in 
the  shorter  night  term,  while  the  immature  student  may  accomplish 
the  equivalent  in  two  night-school  years.  Manual  and  vocational 
courses  should  be  extended  to  meet  all  real  demands.  Not  only 
should  the  foreign  class  be  continued  with  extended  time,  but  classes 
^ould  be  established  for  the  more  mature  foreigners,  whether  they 
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Hied  special  training  in  TCngfah  or  not,  who  are  looking  forward  to 
naturalization.  It  should  be  a  definite  course  in  the  principles  of 
American  citizenship.  In  the  high  school  there  should  be  an  estab- 
BfihnMint  of  night  courses  paralleling  the  day  courses  of  the  academic 
dasses.    For  these  there  is  a  growing  demand. 

In  general,  I  feel  that  the  handicapped  night-school  student  is 
entitled  to  every  educational  privilege  the  day-school  student  enjoys, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  supply  it.  I  believe  our  present  appro- 
priation should  be  doubled  and  that  the  increase  should  be  spent 
largely  for  extension  of  the  night-school  year  and  for  the  broadening 
of  the  educational  opportunity.  With  this  would  probably  go  some 
adjustment  of  teaching  and  supervision.  Teachers  should  be  selected 
with  definite  reference  to  the  special  qualifications  night-school  work 
involves,  and  supervision  should  be  close  and  constructive. 

SGHOOL  GABDENS. 

For  may  years  past  the  public  schools  have  carried  on  quietly  a 
work  that  has  helped  undoubtedly  to  make  the  homes  of  the  city 
contribute  more  and  more  to  the  making  of  a  city  beautiful.  Through 
the  nature  study  and  garden  work  in  the  graded  schools  an  interest 
has  been  stimulated  in  school  and  home  gardens.  Through  the 
machinery  provided  by  the  schools,  but  without  expense  to  them, 
175,000  packages  of  seeds  and  many  bulbs  found  their  way  into  the 
homes  of  Washington  during  the  last  school  year.  Not  only  do  chil- 
dren have  a  part  in  the  planning  on  school  premises,  but.  they  are 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  start  flower  beds  and  vegetable 
gardens  at  home.  At  my  suggestion  the  packages  issued  this  year 
contained  type  plans  for  home  gardens.  One  of  these  plans  was 
iOostrated  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School.  It  is  my  thought  that  if  a 
proper  increase  in  appropriation  can  be  secured,  model  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  should  be  planted  at  several  points  in  the  city 
where  school  grounds  permit  as  an  incentive  to  home  work  of  the 
same  type. 

We  carry  on  at  present  several  community  gardens  containing  many 
individual  vegetable  garden  plots.  The  work  should  be  extended  and 
carried  into  the  home  yard,  if  possible,  under  directive  supervision. 
The  child  who  grows  his  flowers  or  vegetables  imder  proper  conditions 
learns  certain  fundamentals  of  nature  study  in  a  delightful  way;  he 
has  a  healthful  and  attractive  spring  and  sxmuner  outdoor  occupatitm; 
he  cultivates  in  many  cases  a  love  of  the  soil;  he  has  even  a  business- 
fike  paying  proposition,  especially  if  he  raises  vegetables. 

The  back-yard  vegetable  garden  has  an  economic  value  to  a  commu- 
nity. There  is  a  tremendous  acreage  in  back  lots  that  may  be  beauti- 
fied and  made  valuable  by  proper  culture.  A  small  space,  such  as  is 
10082«-.D  o  191fr— TOL  4 3 
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available  in  thousands  of  spots  in  Washington,  may  be  made  to  supply, 
imder  proper  cultivation  and  by  proper  succession,  a  large  portion  of 
the  summer  v^etables  the  average  family  desires.  The  small  home 
garden  is  less  subject  to  the  troubles  of  weather,  weeds,  and  insects 
than  the  large  farm.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  properly  drained  in 
wet  weather;  it  is  small  enough  to  sprinkle  with  a  hose  in  drought. 
Insect  pests  and  weeds  may  be  fought  by  hand  if  necessary.  The 
value  to  the  child  of  successful  accomplishment  in  this  line  is  beyond 
question. 

The  pitiful  appropriation  of  $1,200  now  available  accomplishes 
results  of  infinitely  greater  value,  but  the  appropriation  should  be 
largely  increased  in  order  that  constructive  work  may  be  done.  The 
present  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  fertilize  simply  the  regular 
gardens  at  all  our  schools.  Appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  a 
greenhouse  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  efforts  made  by  local  oiganizations 
in  two  or  three  sections  of  the  city  to  encourage  home  gardening. 
With  all  these  efforts  the  public-school  administration  is  most  heartily 
in  sympathy.  It  has  shown  its  interest  in  every  way  possible  and 
only  regrets  that  more  cooperation  has  not  been  possible  because  of 
school  lacks. 

I  believe  that  when  our  schools  are  fully  adjusted  to  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  community,  gardening,  greenhouse  work  and  general 
agriculture  will  find  an  important  place  in  their  practical  courses. 
The  raising  of  flowers  for  profit  is  a  practical,  attractive  occupation. 
A  close  study  of  the  farm  land  tributary  to  Washington  on  all  sides 
shows  a  marked  variety  of  soil,  with  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  wide  diversity  of  crops,  for  fruit  growing,  and  for  stock  raising.  Why 
should  not  some  of  our  yo\mg  people,  who  have  the  aptitude  for  this 
work,  receive  the  training  that  will  fit  them  for  the  opportunities  at 
their  very  doort  Y?liy  should  not  Washington  start,  at  some  subur- 
ban school  where  land  may  be  obtained,  a  supplemental  farm  school  f 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  smnmer  of  1914  the  usual  summer  playgrounds  and 
vacation  schools  were  open  for  a  six-weeks'  term.  There  was  a  daily 
average  attendance  in  the  17  grounds  of  5,205.  The  entire  expense 
of  supervision,  and  direction  and  materials  averaged  a  little  over  $1 
per  pupil.  This  expense  was  met  principally,  as  heretofore,  by  private 
funds  raised  by  school  and  commxmity  entertainments,  since  there 
is  no  public  appropriation  for  salaries  and  direction.  Probably  no 
work  in  the  system,  all  things  considered,  yielded  more  to  the  com- 
munity for  the  expense  involved. 

Relative  to  the  general  work,  I  quote  from  a  circular  I  issued  to 
officers  and  principals  in  connection  with  the  appeal  for  funds: 
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THX  WORK. 

The  general  features  of  the  work,  as  ia  customary  in  school  summer  pUygrounda, 
consisted  of  a  combination  of  play  and  industrial  work.  The  demands  for  recreation 
were  met  through  the  use  of  playground  apparatus  and  through  free  and  oiganized 
play.  The  dirccton  and  their  assistants  taught  the  children  new  games,  organized 
teams,  and  arranged  contests,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  play  activities. 

At  every  playground  some  opportunities  for  handwork  of  an  industrial  nature  were 
Gpea  to  pupils  who  were  interested.  The  work  took  only  a  portion  of  the  day  and  did 
not  interfere  with  proper  play  time.  More  than  1,700  children  chose  to  do  some  form 
of  handwork  and  made  approximately  2,700  finished  articles.  The  work  was  of  a 
most  varied  nature,  giving  free  scope  to  individual  interests  and  aptitude.  The 
articles  made,  however,  were  largely  for  personal  or  home  use.  The  following  con- 
densed summary  g^ves  some  idea  of  the  range  of  the  work.  It  is  made  up  from  the 
lists  <rf  the  individual  schools.    Not  aU  schools  did  the  same  work. 

Basketry  (reed  and  raphia):  Flower  baskets,  fruit  baskets,  hanging  baskets, 

market  baskets,  waste  baskets,  work  baskets,  sandwich  trays,  small  flat 

ttays,  coat  hangers,  card  holders,  jardinieres,  necktie  holders,  picture 

frames,  whisk-broom  holders. 

Beads:  Principally  chains  or  strings. 

Carpentry:  Boxes,  coat  hangers,  game  boards,  picture  frames,  stands,  tabarets, 

tables,  waste  baskets,  etc. 
Chair  caning. 

Crocheted  articles  (cotton):  Aprons,  baby  caps,  bags,  belts,  center  pieces, 
coin  purses,  doilies,  lace  medallions,  lace  for  towels,  mats,  neckties,  niching, 
tether  ball  covers,  wash  cloths. 
Embroidery:  Aprons,  bags,  bibs,  bureau  scarfs,  centerpieces,  collars,  doilies, 

handkerchiefs,  iron  holders,  jackets,  pincushions,  towels,  etc. 
Hammocks:  DoU  and  full  size. 
Kites. 

Sewing:  Aprons,  caps,  dresses,  kimonas,  etc. 

Stenciling:  Centerpieces,  curtains,  pillow  tops,  runnels,  table  coven,  etc. 
Sloyd  work:  Chairs,  tables,  wagons,  etc. 
This  brief  statement  of  playground  work  summarizes  only  the  most  general  activi- 
ties. Individual  playground  teachers  were  active  in  other  ways  for  the  interest, 
pleasure,  and  profit  of  the  children.  The  demands  for  the  work  on  teachers  and 
directors  were  heavy,  but  they  were  met  in  a  fine  spirit  and  with  a  constant  readiness 
to  give  freely  of  time  and  energy  for  the  advancement  of  .the  work. 

Three  classes  were  also  conducted  for  pupils  who  were  retarded  in 
their  r^ular  school  studies.  Because  of  their  own  earnestness  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  work  off  conditions  and  were 
promoted  to  higher  grades.  In  this  way  one-half  year  of  school  life 
was  saved  to  each  child  and  the  public  was  saved  the  expense  of  a 
half-year  in  the  regular  schools.  Undoubtedly  the  coaching  schools 
should  be  continued  as  a  vacation-school  project,  and  the  range  of 
work  should  be  extended  to  cover  high-school  subjects.  Admission, 
however,  should  be  granted  only  to  students  who  show  real  earnest- 
ness and  whose  record  shows  a  real  probability  of  progress. 

During  the  entire  regular  school  year  I  was  made  to  feel  the 
interest  the  public  generally  is  taking  in  the  vacation-school  work. 
Many  communities  expressed  a  desire  for  the  introduction  or  the 
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extension  of  the  work  during  the  coming  1915  season.  Tlie  public 
is  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  an  educational  project  that  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  practical  training 
of  young  people  during  the  long  summer  yacation.  It  means  the 
extension  of  the  public  schools  dining  the  months  when  ordinarily 
they  are  closed.  It  means  school  service  of  some  kind  practically  aU 
the  year  round. 

I  believe  the  value  of  these  schools  is  so  well  established  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  so  general  that  the  time  has  come  when  they 
should  be  supported  by  public  appropriation.  It  is  financially  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  proposition,  considering  the  work  accomp- 
lished. I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  longer  place  upon  the  schools  the 
necessity  for  conducting  frequent  entertainments  during  the  r^ular 
school  months,  with  consequent  interruption  to  school  work  and 
strain  on  teachers,  in  order  that  funds  may  be  raised.  If  I  sense  the 
feeling  correctly,  our  local  communities  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  our  summer-vacation  schools  believe  that  the  work  has  a 
practical,  far-reaching  value,  and  that  the  expense  should  be  met 
from  pubhc  funds.  I  earnestly  trust  that  an  appropriation  for  the 
summer  of  1916  may  be  asked  and  seciu*ed. 

SOHOOL  NXTBSES. 

During  this  school  year  we  had  our  first  experience  with  regular 
pubUc-school  nurses.  Five  nurses — ^four  white  and  one  colored — 
were  appointed  to  the  service  and  were  assigned  to  duties,  principally 
in  limited  sections  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  inspectors. 
They  served  as  visiting  nurses;  they  accompanied  children  who  were 
sent  to* clinics  or  hospitals  for  treatment;  they  went  into  the  homes 
to  follow  up  cases  and  to  secure  proper  treatment  and  the  earliest 
return  to  normal  health  conditions.  Their  work  was  experimental 
in  many  ways,  but  valuable  at  all  times. 

I  believe  that  these  few  nurses  should  be  so  used,  perhaps  by 
restricting  their  areas  of  service,  as  to  determine  their  maximum  of 
efficiency.  They  should  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  city.  Only 
by  localized  use  can  we  really  determine  how  many  more  should  be 
employed,  and  how  their  work  should  be  distributed. 

Since  these  nurses  are  annual  employees,  I  hope  to  see  their  service 
made  available  in  the  school  playgrounds  during  the  coming  summer. 
In  this  way  we  maye  continue  a  wise  oversight  of  the  children  and 
may  continue  to  follow  up  cases  that  were  under  consideration  at 
the  close  of  the  regular  season. 

FIELD  DATS  AND  EXHIBrTS. 

In  various  ways  our  schools  were  before  the  public  to  an  unusual 
degree  during  the  past  year.  Both  the  white  and  the  colored  schools 
organized  with  splendid  success  field  days  for  the  pubhc  presentation 
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of  the  grade  work  in  physical  cultme.  The  mmic  6mpmrtmaat  ol  the 
colored  schools  staged  a  successful  music  f estiral  at  Conyentioii  HalL 
The  kindei^arten  festival  drew  its  host  of  interested  parauts  to  the 
Smithsonian  grounds,  and  gave  its  usual  channing  ezhihiticm  of 
kindei^arten  games.  Both  colored  and  idiite  hig^i-ediool  cadet 
organizations  gave  excellent  exhibitions  in  their  oompethxTe  driib. 
The  White  Lot  parade,  when  the  cadets  were  .reviewed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  more  spectacular  than  usuaL 
A  new  feature  of  cadet  work  was  added,  in  the  nature  of  a  sham 
battle  in  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Student  work  was  on  exhibition  in  daasrooms  of  many  schools  in 
connection  with  local  parent  association  meetings.  The  vacation 
schools  closed  their  season  with  an  exceptional  exhibit  of  handiwork. 
The  art  departments  of  the  high  schook  had  most  interesting  ex- 
hibits. These  art  exhibits  should  have  more  attention  from  the 
public.  The  application  of  art  design  to  many  practical  uses,  as 
developed  in  our  high  schools,  is  httle  undo^tood  by  the  public. 
Exhibits  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  art  work  were 
staged  at  many  points  in<  the  system.  By  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  with  its  coop^^tion  and  aid  in 
many  ways  it  was  possible  for  the  pubhc  schools  to  place  an  exhibit 
of  student  work  and  activities  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  students'  work  consisted  of  materials  we  had  on  hand  at  the 
time.  No  exercises  were  done  with  the  exposition  in  view.  The 
bureau  of  education  saw  to  the  shipping  and  plac^ient  of  this  work, 
which  consisted  largely  of  the  art  work  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
work  in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art.  This 
exhibit  was  supplemented  by  motion  pictures  of  our  various  activi- 
ties that  lend  themselves  to  such  illustration,  such  as  our  field  days, 
drill,  and  festivals,  and  our  physical-culture  work.  Lantern  sUdes 
of  buildings  and  of  some  of  our  activities  completed  the  exhibit. 
The  bureau  of  education  took  all  the  motion  pictures. 

BTTILDINOS. 

During  the  past  year  marked  progress  was  made  on  the  great,  new 
Central  High  School.  Work  was  conmienced  on  the  Park  View 
School  and  on  the  new  M  Street  High  SchooL  The  rebuilding  of  the 
Western  High  School  was  practically  completed.  The  Miner  Normal 
School  was  used  for  school  work  for  the  first  time.  The  additions  to 
the  Bimey  School  and  to  the  Congress  Heights  School  became  avail- 
able for  use.  Provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  a  site  for  a  new 
Eastern  High  School  and  for  an  addition  to  the  Powell  School.  It  is 
evident  that  the  situation  as  to  school  accommodation  wiU  soon  be 
much  improved. 
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There  ore  certain  pressing  needs  for  grade-school  accommodation 
which  I  trust  may  be  met  in  the  next  year  or  so.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  in  general  new  buildings  should  provide  for  at 
least  16  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  plus  one  or  two  smaller  rooms 
for  special  use.  Proper  organization,  supervision,  and  administra- 
tion demand  that  we  build  no  smaller  buildings,  except  where  a 
partial  xmit  is  provided  imder  a  plan  providing  for  later  extension. 

AOOOUNTING  AND  FINANOE. 

In  my  report  for  1914  I  outlined  briefly  the  constructive  work 
accomplished  looking  to  the  full  development  and  installation  of  a 
bookiceeping  system  and  of  a  property-accounting  system  for  the 
public  schools.  The  systems  when  finally  introduced  were  to  give 
an  exact  record  of  the  assets  of  the  pubhc-school  system,  and  to 
enable  the  administrative  officers  to  determine  the  business  efficiency 
and  economic  operation  of  any  department  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  work  of  iutroduction  of  the 
new  system  has  gone  on  steadily  during  the  past  year  and  that  it  is 
possible  already  to  secure  without  delay  acciurate  and  workable 
information  relative  to  the  financial  phases  of  much  of  our  work. 
Mr.  Wilmarth,  clerk  in  charge  of  the  office  of  finance  and  accounts, 
speaks  of  the  system  as  follows: 

Under  such  a  system  there  should  be  a  perfect  record  of  aU  aasets  of  the  public- 
school  system,  and  when  the  system  has  been  finally  installed  and  is  in  operation  it 
will  enable  the  administrative  officials  to  deteimine  the  efficiency  of  the  vaiioue 
departments  of  the  pubUc-school  system  and  to  prove  whether  or  not  they  axe  being 
operated  economically. 

It  has  not  been  our  intention  to  establish  an  intricate  system  of  bookkeeping.  What 
has  been  the  desire  is  to  accomplish  a  revision  along  practical  business  lines  and  a 
centralization  of  the  financial  control  of  the  public-school  system.  With  this  end  in 
view  this  office  has  endeavored  to  so  formulate  its  plans  as  to  secure  (1)  the  working 
into  one  general  set  of  controlling  accounts  aU  the  factors  of  the  public-school  system; 
(2)  the  use  of  terms  which  plainly  and  clearly  indicate  the  subject  covered  by  the 
various  accounts  in  such  a  manner  that  a  layman  as  easily  as  an  expert  may  determine 
at  a  glance  what  the  account  indicates;  (3)  a  uniformity  of  classification  which  will 
facilitate  the  ready  comparison  of  the  financial  operation  of  this  pubUc-school  system 
with  like  operations  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  various  cities  of  our  country; 
and  (4)  a  system  which  will  comprehend  within  itself  every  factor  desired  to  be 
obtained  and  presented  therefrom. 

It  has  also  been  our  endeavor  to  so  organize  the  bookkeeping  system  of  this  ofiSce 

'  that  the  original  records  of  all  transactions  become  the  basis  of  our  ledgers.    The  result 

has  been  that  the  reoiganization  of  our  bookkeeping  system  has  been  slow,  no  step 

having  been  taken  until  the  original  record  has  been  established  and  placed  in  oper»> 

tion. 

During  the  past  year  the  revision  of  the  general  appropriation 
ledgers  has  been  so  far  completed  that  they  now  give  reliable  infor- 
mation relative  to  cmront  revenues  and  expenditures  of  most  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes.     It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
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during  the  coming  year  the  extension  of  oontrolling  acoonnts  to  all 
general  appropriations  will  be  completed  so  as  to  make  possible 
effective  studies  of  the  financial  operation  of  the  system. 

FBOFEBTT  AOOOTTNTINO. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  office  of  finance  and  accomits  in 
cooperation  with  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
engaged  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  real-restate  holdings  of  the  pubUo- 
school  system.  This  work  has  been  difficult  and  of  considerable 
magnitude,  owing  to  the  many  properties  concerned  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  information  at  hand  was  inadequate  and  could  not 
serve  as  a  reUable  working  basis.  This  general  soryey  has  been 
practicaUy  completed.  Included  in  this  report  is  a  summary  of  this 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  reliable  record  of  the  extent  and  value  of  our 
real-estate  holdings. 

Work  has  also  continued  during  the  year  on  the  development  of  the 
property-accounting  system,  looking  to  the  centralized  control  of 
sdiool  property,  both  real  and  personal — ^a  control  so  organized  as  to 
show  by  buildhigs,  offices,  and  departments  (1)  the  existence  of  prop- 
erty; (2)  its  value;  (3)  the  officials  responsible  for  such  property. 
The  work  in  the  development  of  this  system,  owing  to  the  enormous 
number  of  items  involved,  is  largely  one  of  consohdation,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  system  to  be  adopted  should  give  the  most 
accmtite  and  reUable  information  possible,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort.  With  the  additional  clerical  help  provided  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  the  coming  year  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  placing  the  system  in  complete,  practical  operation. 

PUBOHASE  AND  DISTBIBUTION  OF  SUFFUES. 

The  reorganization  of  the  system  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  supplies  has  been  completed,  except  for  such  minor  adjustments  as 
the  experience  of  this  year  has  shown  to  be  advisable.  Special  credit 
is  due  Mr.  Wihnarth  for  his  work  in  this  field.  I  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  him  as  follows: 

DKVSLOPMENT  OT  THS  8T8TEK  VOR  THB  DI8TBIBUTIOK  OT  BUPPLIBS. 

The  leoiganization  of  the  system  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies  has 
been  practically  completed.  The  reoiganization  along  these  lines  has  affected  every 
building,  office,  and  department  in  the  public-school  system. 

Under  the  preoent  system  all  supplies,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  fuel,  lubricants, 
etc,  nnd  in  the  elementary  schools  are  carried  through  the  storehouse. 

The  sappliee  for  the  nonnal,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools  are  not  carried 
throng  the  storehouse,  because  these  schools  use  such  a  variety  of  material  which  la 
B&t  common  to  the  other  branches  of  the  pubUc-school  system  and  such  material  is 
'«dered  in  laige  lots  which  can  be  more  economically  delivered  direct  to  the  school 
by  the  contractor. 
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Every  poaaible  safeguard  has  been  thrown  around  the  puichaae  and  distribatUm  of 
supplies.  Material  is  ordered  into  the  storehouse  by  officials  in  close  touch  with  the 
various  activities  of  the  public-school  system  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  when  once  placed  in  stock  is  issued  only  upon  requisition 
of  the  official  in  chaige  of  the  building,  office,  or  department  desirii^  the  supply, 
which  requisition  must  be  approved  by  the  immediate  supervising  official  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  A  system  of  receipt  has  been  ozganized  by  which  the 
material  is  checked  and  receipted  for  whenever  it  passes  from  the  custody  of  one 
person  to  another,  the  final  receipt  of  the  official  with  whom  the  requisition  origi- 
nated being  filed  in  this  office. 

During  this  fiscal  year  stock  ledgers  with  the  storehouse  have  been  opened  in  this 
office,  80  arranged  that  each  article  carried  in  stock  has  an  account.  All  material 
received  at  the  storehouse  is  chaiged  into  these  accounts,  while  credit  is  given  for 
material  issued  as  shown  by  the  receipted  requisitions.  A  daily  check  is  thus  kept 
upon  all  material  in  the  storehouse,  and  it  is  possible  to  make,  from  time  to  time. 
Verifying  examinations  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

In  order  to  provide  a  unifoimity  of  supplies  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools,  to 
establish  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  all  authorized  supplies,  and  to  guard  against  the 
extravagant  use  of  supplies,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  recommend  a  list  of  supply  quotas.  Each  branch  of  the  elementary-school 
system  was  represented  on  this  committee  which  made  a  careful  study  of  the  supplies 
for  the  elementary  schools  and  their  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  committee  recommended  a  tentative  quota  list  which  waa 
placed  in  operation  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  and  which  was  successfully  operated 
during  this  year.  As  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  tentative  system  of  quotas,  the 
committee  made  several  modifications  to  their  original  report,  and  on  April  1,  1915, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  permanent  list  of  quotas  for  textbooks,  graded- 
school  supplies,  kindeigarten  supplies,  and  janitor's  supplies. 

The  quotas  provide  for  the  standardization  of  the  supplies  used  in  the  work  men- 
tioned throughout  the  elementary  school  system  and  for  a  tnaTim^in^  quantity  of  each 
supply.  The  marimum  quantity  specified  is  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  required 
work  of  each  pupil  in  each  of  the  various  grades,  and  provision  is  made  that  no  quan- 
tities shall  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  quotas  except  upon  special  requisition,  which  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  need  and  which  is  subject  to  rigid  investigation. 

The  work  of  establishing  these  quotas  will  be  continued  until  each  branch  of  the 
public-school  system  has  been  examined  and  a  quota  list  provided  for  the  guidance  oi 
the  official  in  chaige  of  the  work  of  the  respective  departments. 

The  clerk  in  charge  of  the  office  of  finance  and  accounting  has 
acted  constantly  under  my  orders  to  keep  in  mind  the  stress  on 
principals  and  officers  in  the  field  who  haye  no  clerical  assistance 
and  to  simplify  our  accounting  and  distributing  system  in  so  far  as 
consistent  with  accuracy  and  the  preservation  of  proper  safeguards 
I  believe  the  pressure  on  these  educational  employees  will  be  some- 
what relieved  during  the  coming  school  year  by  adjustments  already 
made  or  determined  upon. 

The  office  of  finance  and  accounts  has  made  several  special  investi- 
gations and  has  submitted  to  the  recommendations  which  have  led 
to  improvements  in  lines  of  school  activities  related  to  the  accounting 
system. 

One  of  these  recommendations  led  to  the  careful  advance  regu- 
lation of  expenditures  of  the  various  appropriations  by  means  of 
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systematic  allotments  to  secondary  schools  and  departments.  This 
regulation  involved  (1)  a  school  allotment  based  primarily  on  a  per 
capita  expenditure,  determined  after  a  study  of  first  expenditures; 
(2)  the  extension  of  the  quarterly  allotment  plan  to  ail  allotments 
for  schools;  and  (3)  the  charging  against  each  school  of  the  cost  of 
material  secured  through  the  storehouse.  During  the  past  year 
tentative  allotments  were  made,  and  as  a  result  each  principal  knew 
at  all  times  the  amoimt  available  for  the  operation  of  Ms  building 
and  was  enabled  to  plan  effectively  for  the  general  conduct  of  his 
work  without  crippling  any  department.  Requisitions  involved 
have  the  usual  safeguards  and  are  finally  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  superintendent.  The  allotment  plan  will  be  continued  in  perma- 
nent operation  and  extended  to  embrace  other  school  activities  where 
such  a  course  seems  advisable. 

A  second  recommendation  had  to  do  with  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
in  our  schools.  For  eight  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  appro- 
priation for  fuel,  heat,  and  Ught,  although  during  the  same  period 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  school  buildings,  as  well  as 
an  extension  of  their  use  at  night.  It  has  been  increasingly  difficult, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  fund  without  creating  a 
deficiency.  After  investigation,  it  was  determined  to  experiment 
with  the  use  of  soft  coal  in  buildings  having  heating  apparatus 
capable  of  using  such  fuel.  As  a  test,  100  buildings  were  placed  on  a 
soft-coal  basis,  with  a  resulting  saving  that  justifies  an  extension  of 
the  plan  to  all  other  buildings  properly  equipped,  and  that  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  the  present  fimd  will  continue  for  the  present  to 
meet  our  increasing  needs. 

A  dose  account  was  kept  this  year  of  the  consumption  of  gas  and 
electricity  in  each  school  building.  Apparent  waste  was  followed  by 
prompt  inspection,  and  immediate  action  was  taken  to  correct  the 
cause.  In  a  large  measure  immediate  reduction  of  expenditure  was 
secured  by  repairs  to  the  wiring  and  piping  and  correction  of  faults 
in  installation. 

A  third  recommendation  led  to  the  appointment  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  committee  to  revise  and  unify  the  blank  forms,  station- 
ery, and  miscellaneous  printing  of  the  system.  This  committee 
worked  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Kramer,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, who  was  in  touch  with  the  superintendent  at  all  times.  As 
a  result  of  the  efficient  work  of  this  committee,  the  stationery  was 
standardized,  certain  blanks  were  simphfied  and  unified.  A  large 
reduction  was  made  in  the  nimiber  of  different  blank  forms  that  wiU 
result  in  a  saving  of  printing  expenses. 

The  office  of  finance  and  accounts  has  also  taken  over  the  matter 
of  the  listing,  recording,  and  accounting  of  private  funds  in  the  hands 
of  school  principals  and  officials,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a 
proper  system  for  their  control. 
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SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  administration  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  subject  to  the  requirements  and  restrictions  not  only  of 
the  organic  act  of  1906,  but  of  numerous  provisions  in  other  general 
statutes  and  to  many  general  legislation  provisions  contained  in 
appropriation  biUs  for  years  past.  The  need  for  the  compilation  of 
all  legislation  now  affecting  the  conduct  of  our  school  system  is  so 
constant  that  I  directed  Mr.  WUmarth,  clerk  in  charge  of  finance  and 
accounts,  to  attempt  the  work  for  pubUcation  as  a  school  document. 
That  work  has  been  in  progress  during  the  school  year. 

The  general  financial  statement  I  introduced  in  the  last  report  is 
continued  in  the  present  report  in  comparative  forms  giving  the  figures 
for  the  current  year  and  for  1914.  With  each  coming  year  it  will 
form  a  more  interesting  study  of  our  financial  situation. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Wilmarth  and  his  small  office  force  for  the 
special  work  accompUshed  as  outlined  above.  In  addition  to  this 
the  routine  of  the  office  is  exceptionally  heavy,  as  this  memorandum 
of  the  main  work  of  the  current  year  shows: 

117  payrolls,  1  to  222  pages.    These  involved  adjiutments  of  3,140  changeB  of  the 

status  of  school  employees. 
947  appropriation  accounts,  building  accounts,  substitute  service  accounts,  etc., 

opened  and  posted,  involving  approximately  20,000  ledger  entries. 
626  requisitions  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  purchasing  officer. 
3,080  vouchers  audited  and  approved. 
10,000  (approximate)  letters,  notices,  indorsementSy  and  special  reports  received  or 

prepared,  examined,  and  filed. 
25,000  (approximate)  requisitions,  invoices,  and  schedules  of  expenditures  received, 

verified,  and  approved. 

I  beheve  more  strongly  than  ever  that  the  office  of  finance  and 
accounts  should  receive  formal  recognition  and  that  the  chief  clerk 
should  receive  financial  recompense  the  equal  of  that  paid  ekewhere. 
The  record  of  accomplishment  justifies  the  establishment  of  an  office 
of  rank.  The  worth  of  the  work  now  being  done  will  be  recognized 
more  and  more  as  our  new  system  develops  to  the  point  where  we  are 
able  to  digest  the  figures  we  gather  and  to  determine  from  them  the 
business  efficiency  of  the  system  at  every  point.  I  most  earnestly 
urge  financial  recognition  in  the  estimates  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
of  the  value  of  the  head  of  this  office. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  school  statistics  in  the  more 
rapid  handling  of  current  figures.  I  directed  the  committee  on  blank 
forms  to  consider  most  carefully  the  record  book  and  blanks  used  in 
the  compilation  of  figures  relative  to  pupil  statistics.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  and  of  conferences  with  the  superintendent,  radical  changes 
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were  made  in  the  record  book  and  related  forms  that  will  relieve  con- 
siderably the  pressure  on  principals  and  teachers,  while  still  giving 
as  the  figures  required  for  practical  use.  The  most  marked  change 
in  the  coining  year  will  be  a  reduction  of  reports  from  10  to  6.  The 
6  statistical  and  attendance  reports  hereafter  required  will  correspond 
roughly  to  the  6  pupil  report  periods  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
board  and  to  the  6  advisory  and  term  periods  in  the  high  schools. 
The  change  will  lessen  the  work  of  the  statistician,  who  has  been 
heavily  stressed^  and  should  make  possible  the  prompt  compilation 
of  incoming  reports. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  sup- 
port and  cooperation  which  I  have  received  generally  from  oflScers 
and  teachers  and  other  school  employees.  They  have  rendered 
splendid  and  willing  service.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  work  with 
them  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  desire  especially  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
support  and  cooperation  given  me  by  the  president  and  members  of 
die  board  of  education.  I  value  most  highly  their  friendship  and 
confidence. 

Very  respectf  ully, 

Eenest  L.  Thurston, 

SuperintendeTit  of  Schools. 


STATISTICS. 


Statistics  other  than  Fiscal  for  the  Scholastic  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1916. 

L  School  emsiis:  Agw,  5  to  17  yean.    Date  of  censos,  U.  S.  Consus,  1910.    NnmlMr  of  difldm  enumentod: 

Mates,  32,389;  females,  33,478;  total,  65,867. 
1  Estimated  number  of  pupils  ot  school  census  age  In  parochial  and  private  schools  who  were  not  enrolled 

during  the  year  In  public  schools:  Males,  no  data;  females,  no  data;  total,  no  data. 


Total. 


Elementary 
(including 
kindergar- 
ten and 

vocational). 


Secondary 
(high  and 
normal). 


1.  Supcrintflndeatsand  assistant  superintendents,  whose  dutien  are 
mainly  comected  with  the  general  control  of  the  sjrstem 

4.  Supervising  prtnefpals,  iirincQials  of  groups  and  districts,  and 
pdhidpaM  of  boildhigs  or  similar  units,  including  only  those 
pasons  deTOting  halfor  more  than  half  of  their  time  to  control 
or  administniion.  and  supervision  of  instruction 

&  Sopcrvisofs  whose  duties  are  mainly  connected  with  the  super- 
Tision  of  insteuction  of  special  subjects  and  grades,  including 
only  those  who  devote  half  or  more  than  half  of  their  time  to 
aapovisioa 

ft.  Nmnber  of  different  individuals  employed  as  teachers: 

Males. r... 

Females 

Total  teaciien 

7.  Nombcr  of  teachfaiK  positions  (numbers  of  teachers  necessary  to 

simply  the  sdioob) 

1  Emonncnt  of  pupils  (net  registration,  excluding  duplicates): 

Males. 

Females 

Total  enrollment 

i.  Aggrenta  attendance  (total  number  of  days  attended  by  all 
popfls) 

Ul  Average  daily  attendanoe 

11.  Nomber  of  days  the  public  schools  were  actually  in  session 

U.  Number  of  school  boudings  or  units  of  plant,  not  indudhig  port- 
able or  temporary  structures  operated  as  part  of  a  permanent 
building 

a  Number  of  sdioolrooms 

14.  Number  of  sittings  or  seats  for  study 


215 
1,551 


10 


96 
1,345 


1,766 


1,441 


1,786 

28,021 
29,512 


1,420 

25,196 
25,675 


57,533 


50,871 


8,546,848 

48,016 

178 


158 
1,850 
56,037 


7,470,838 

41,971 

178 


144 

1,109 

48,614 


119 

206 


325 


816 


2,82S 

3,837 


6,662 


1,076,010 

6,045 

178 


9 

190 

6,413 


Ul  Number  of  bnHdings  not  used  for  schools  or  si>ecial  activities,  occupied  as  office  buildings,  warehouses. 


U.  Number  of  public  high  sdiools  in  buildings  not  occupied  also  by  elementary  grades,  all. 

17.  Nomber  of  pabUc  high  schools  belonging  to  the  city  system,  7;  normal  schools,  2;  vocational  sdiools, 

or  schools  for  the  industries,  3;  special  sdiools,  sudi  as  schools  for  the  blhid,  deaf,  feeble-minded, 

deHnquants,  dependents,  etc.:  Atsrpical,  ungraded,  fresh  air,  and  coaching. 
VL  Number  of  special  activities  connected  with  the  sdiool  system:  Playgrounds  and  sdiool  gardens. 
19.  Nomber  of  librarians  and  assistants  employed  in  school  libraries,  8. 

3Dl  Number  of  school  physicians  employed,  11;  number  of  dentists,  2;  number  of  school  nurses,  5. 
21.  Nomber  of  truant  officers,  3.    Their  average  salary:  One,  1900;  two,  1600  each. 
B.  Nomber  of  teadieis  employed  in  the  public  evening  schools:  Males,  53;  females,  90;  total,  143.    Number 

of  these  also  teadien  in  the  public  day  schools:  Males,  45;  females,  43;  total,  88. 
at.  Number  of  pOfSls  enrolled  in  the  public  evening  sdiools:  Males,  2,391;  females,  2,313;  total,  4,704. 

Number  of  these  pnpHs  also  enrolled,  sometime  during  the  year,  in  the  public  day  schools:  Males, 

none:  females,  none;  total,  none. 
M.  Number  of  public  kindergarten  teadien  employed,  144. 

&  Number  of  cfafldren  enrolled  in  the  public  kindergartens:  Males,  1,763;  females,  1^47;  total,  3,6ia 
a,  Lagtb  of  sebool  term  provided  by  law  or  regulation,  not  omitting  holidays,  etc.,  36  weeks. 
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PUPILS  ENROLLED. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Pupfls  in- 
Elementary  schools . 
Secondary  schools . . . 

Normal  schools 

Vocational  schools. . . 


24,905 
2,830 

o 
201 


25,300 

3,fiG0 

277 

278 


50,394 

6,3» 

2S2 

477 


Total.. 


28,021 


20,512 


57,533 


PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  per  cent  of  all  teachers  was:  White — ^male,  5.66;  female, 
62.23;  total,  67.89.  Colored— male,  6.61;  female,  26.60;  total, 
32.11;  distributed  as  follows: 


White. 

.    Colored. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Elementary ........... 

0.28 
4.08 

48.41 

8.21 

1.25 

.11 

4.25 

48.60 

12.29 

1.25 

.34 

5.32 

2.66 

2.40 

.17 

.39 

.80 

21.13 

1.70 

.50 

.46 

1.81 

23.79 

4.19 

.67 

.85 

2.61 

2.04 

6.67 

.17 

.63 

1.87 

60.54 

9.91 

1.75 

.57 

6.06 

72.48 

Secondary 

16.48 

Normal 

L92 

Vocational 

.23 
1.07 

1.19 

Special  and  other  de- 
partments  

7.93 

Total. 

6.06 

62.23 

67.89 

6.51 

25.60 

82.11 

12.17 

87.83 

loaoo 

The  per  cent  of  white  teachers  was:   Male,  8.34;   female,  91.66; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Elem  entary ,...^...^,^^ , 

0.42 
6.01 

71.31 
12.09 

1.83 
.17 

6.26 

71.73 

Secondary'     

18.10 

Normal              . ...... .................. 

1.83 

Vocational  

.33 
1.58 

.50 

Snecial  and  other  deoaitmenls 

7.84 

Total          

8.34 

01.66 

100.00 
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Hie  per  cent  of  colored  teachers  was:  Male,  20.28;  female,  79.72; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

EICBflltVT 

8.29 
7.76 
.53 
1.23 
2.47 

65.78 
6.29 
1.69 
1.41 
6.66 

74  07 

SmiMiiIi  II ' 

13.05 
2.12 
2  64 

Koran]  ,      ...  ... 

Vontkimi 

flpteU  and  other dapBrtments \. 

8.12 

Total 

20.28 

79.72 

100.00 

ENROLLMENT. 

Hie  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  57,533 — 39,655  white  and  17,878 
colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  970,  or  1.71  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  51,062,  or  2.82  per  cent  above  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  48,016. 

Tliere  were  employed  1,766  teachers,  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

nrst9dlTisloiis 

100 
116 

1,099 
452 

1  IM 

TMtivthirtMntbdtvifloref..  .  

'667 

TWaL 

215 

1,551 

1,766 

WKitetraclinn 

100 
116 

1,099 
452 

1,199 
667 

(>te«d  tnorlMRi 

Tfftal -» 

216 

1,661 

1,766 

Teachers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

ICale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Klimnitarr 

6 
72 

856 

146 
22 
2 

76 

860 

217 

22 

6 

94 

47 
44 

3 
7 

14 

.  373 

30 

9 

8 

32 

420 
74 
12 
16 

46 

62 

116 

3 

11 

33 

1,228 
175 
31 
10 

107 

1  280 

flMWwIflry     ..'.'.!. ,T -r-- 

'291 

^ormal 

■34 

Vumtiaiii]        ■ 

4 

19 

21 

SpKial  and  otiitr  depart- 

140 

ToCaL 

100 

1,099 

1,199 

115 

452 

567 

215 

1,551 

1,766 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  4,704  pupils,  of  whom 
2,921  were  white  and  1,783  colored,  who  were  taught  by  143  teachers, 
including  director  and  assistant  director,  78  white  and  65  colored.. 
There  were  53  male  teachers — 29  white  and  24  colored  (including  2 
male  directors — 1  director  white  and  1  assistant  director  colored), 
tad  90  female  teachers — 49  white  and  41  colored. 
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The  night  schools  were  taught  m  buildings  used  for  day  schods  and 
were  in  session  an  average  of  60  nights. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Etamentarr: 

Wblte,gred©d- 

Jefteraon 

168 
99 
484 
158r 

44 

47 

m 

51 

81 
54 

86 
112 
81 
33 
18 

212 

Mfi<i*«5n 

146 

Thomson ^ .  ^ ....... . 

654 

Wfr^iftoh  . .     

209 

Speclal- 

B.  B.French 

81 

B«rT«t 

54 

Morse 

35 

Northeast  Industrial  No.  1 

U2 

Northeast  Industrial  No.  2 

81 

Northeast  Industrial  No.  3 

22 

Wifloonsin  Arenue. .......  x . 

IB 

Total 

909 

615 

1,524 

Coloiwl,  graded- 

Blmey 

20 

16 

0 

38 

7 

157 
26 
18 

117 
77 

30 

0 

18 

30 

89 

283 

47 

86 

104 

103 

40 

BurrvIUe 

24 

OruniTnell . . . . ,  X  T  - .  r .  -  - . , X 

18 

Peanwood , 

43 

Garfield 

36 

Garnet > 

389 

Lovejoy 

72 

Phillips 

53 

fl^mAnW 

221 

Stevens 

179 

Total 

466 

610 

1,075 

Total  etamentary 

1,874 

1,326 

2,599 

Secondary: 

White- 

Bminms  high. ... 

813 
498 

226 
866 

538 

McKlnlfvhteh 

868 

J          o 

Total 

806 

602 

1,397 

Cokned'— 

147 

65 

441 
65 

588 

FiMMpMhigh ..; 

120 

Total 

213 

496 

708 

Total  snooodary 

1,017 

1,088 

2,106 

Grand  total 

2,891 

2,313 

4,704 

The  relative  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools  is  shown  by  the  following: 


White. 


Colored. 


Ty>tal. 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary: 

Academic  hi^ 

Business  high 

Manual  training  high. . . 

Normal 

Vocational 

Total 

Per  cent  of  whole  enrollment 


2,508 

18,233 

13,533 

240 

3,386 

1,348 

1,330 

154 

130 


89,656 
^.93 


1,103 

9,098 

4,962 

118 

788 
>160 
603 
138 
838 


17,878 
81.07 


8,610 

37,931 

18,495 

3iS 

8,074 

1,493 

1,M3 

283 

477 


57,533 
100.00 


I  Business  department  Of  M  street  High  School  located  in  tha  Phelps  Sehool  boildiiv. 
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The  day  achoob  were  in  session  178  days. 

AUendanee  and  cott  of  white  and  colored  sdioolt. 


White.     Colored.     Total. 


NoranL.. 
yoation 

T«tel. 


BiDrtheTvar. 
FtocentofiDcreaae.. 


itarj. 


TMbI 

aMMttilartboyear. 
Fcront  of  tncreaae.. 


Avnfitttoiduieo: 

WtumtKj 

StfloiidarT.  ...•••  • 
NoniML. 


Toftel 

iBcnue  lor  the  year. 
Fer  cent  of  iDcnaee. . . 


gS:. 


TWO. 

bnl^tadiools. 

GnadtotaL... 


permaiient. 
Bortable.... 


Tona.. 


34,614 

4,848 

IM 

199 


89,066 

847 

2.18 


80,826 

4,635 

144 

119 


86,224 
1.173 
8.37 


28,463 

4,414 

141 

111 


33,129 
1.183 
8.70 


19,886 
8,136 


28,021 
2,921 


30,942 


t90 
9 
8 


107 


125 


830 


16,880 

1,532 

128 


60,804 

6,880 

288 

477 


17,878 
123 
.69 


13,987 

1,462 

119 

370 


67,6 


16,838 
228 
1.46 


13,148 

1,376 

115 

249 


14,887 
242 
1.66 


19,709 
0,743 


29,512 
1,783 


31,295 


S44 

5 
6 


64 


66 


343 
6 
14 


362 


970 
1.71 


44,313 

6,097 

203 

389 


61,063 
1.401 
2.82 


41,611 

6,789 

266 

360 


48,016 
1,425 
8.06 


89,655 
17,878 


57,533 
4,704 


62,237 


184 
14 
18 


161 


12 
2 
8 


13 

"loi 


1,161 
14 
27 


1,192 


J  Xndastrial  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ihKhidfaig  Orphans'  Home,  not  owned  bv  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"bchidea  elementary  school  bolldfaiK  (Phelps),  which  houses  pupils  of  the  business  department  of  M 
mhC  Hl|^  SehooL 
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Attendance  and  cost  of  tokite  and  colored  MiAoott— Continaed. 


* 

Whlte. 

Colored. 

ToteL 

Bdioolr  001X18— ContlxuiAd. 
Secondary— 

Pflimaneiiit 

123 

SO 

4 

183 

Portable. 

4 

Total 

133 
12 

43 

16 

166 

Nonnal- 

Permaiifliit 

38 

PerxnaiieDt  ■« 

14 
20 

4' 

2 

18 

Bented 

as 

Total 

34 

0 

40 

OranflfoM..., 

1,006 

439 

1,444 

Number  of  tnchan: 

ICale     

100 
1,009 

116 
452 

215 

F«nal«.  ,..r T, , 

1,551 

Total 

!,«. 

667 
65 

1,786 
143 

N^tflcfaools 

Grand  total 

1,277 

682 

1,909 
134.09 

Cost  of  tultton  per  pupfl,  Inoltidliig  saperrisioii,  based  on  the  average 
enrolbnent -.. r  - , t .  r r , . ... 

Cost  per  pupO  for  all  ezpenaee,  except  outlays,  based  on  the  average  en- 

$44.74 

Note.— Not  IndodJng  storehouse,  abandoned  buildings,  and  those  rased  to  the  ground. 

oiU  in  the  Beverol  hinde  and  gradee  of  tchooU 
nhiafor  the  echool  year  ending  June  SO,  1916. 


Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  eeveral  hinds  and  grades  of  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  fc 


White. 

ColQRd. 

TotaL 

Elementary: 

Kfnd«TBart«n .rT.r,r., .-, --.---.„-.,.,„,-- 

2,508 

1,108 

3,610 

Plffaiary— 

First  nade 

5,394 
4,830 
4304 
4;205 

3,880 
2,297 
2,152 
1,860 

8,774 

6,^ 

Third    grndft  ,    . r  -  .   -   r T -   .  -   ,   -   T r . 

6456 

Fourth  grade 

6,074 

Total 

18,233 

9,608 

27,9S1 

Gianunar — 

Fifth  grade 

4,273 
3,550 
8,110 
2,600 

1,701 

1,282 

1,004 

885 

5,974 

Sixth  grade 

4^833 

SevenUi  grade 

4,394 

Eishth  erade -...,.,,-.-.-,.,                      , 

3,485 

Total 

13,533 
240 

774 
585 

480 
446 

4,962 
118 

18,495 

UngT*d«l Tr,T, .». 

'358 

Secondary: 

Academic  high- 
Ninth  grade 

823 
233 

186 
06 

1,005 

Tenth  erade 

818 

Eleventh  snule. 

616 

Twelfth  grade 

544 

Total 

2,285 

789 

3,074 

Business  high — 

Ninth  grade 

772 
418 
90 
63 

75 
41 
22 
12 

847 

Tenth  grade .,,.,.,,r,TrT,r, -,-,-» »-, r r.^., 

459 

Eleventh  nade 

113 

Twelfth  gnde 

75 

Total 

1,348 

U50 

1,4« 

\s^=^sss 

I  Business  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  In  the  Phelps  School  buDding. 
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Whole  enraUmeni  of  pupiU  tu  the  teveral  kinds  and  gradee  of  ethooU  in  the  Ditiriet  of 
Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1915 — Continued. 


White. 

CkilGred. 

TofeaL 

SHBdary-Conttmud. 

"^2ti3l."?!7 

550 
333 
223 
114 

282 
165 
84 
62 

8B 

TMtbnade 

498 

Etorenui  grade 

307 

TweUth  grade 

176 

Total 

1,220 

503 

1,818 

NoRDal: 

Thirtenth  grade 

87 
«7 

80 
48 

167 

Foortecnthnade 

115 

Total 

154 
139 

128 
338 

282 

^omtional 

477 

QSBMltotal 

99,655 

17,878 

57,533 

The  whole  enrollment  of  white  and  colored  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  was  as  follows: 


Boys. 


Girls.        Total.     Percent 


BecnDQ  grade. 

Tliird  grade 

Fourth  grade 

nth  grade 

Sbthnade 

Semth  grade 

£Uifh  grade. 

^Ungraded 

BcBoodflir: 

Mhitfa  grade. 

Tvuh  grade 

Etermtb  grade 

Twelfth  grade. 

Kcmal: 

Thirteenth  grade 

Yborteenth  grade 

Vocational 

TotaL 

8UMMABT. 

Kfadagarten 

Pxinuvy....... 

^HiBunar.  •••■••......... 

gyadrt. 

SKondaifjr...... 

N«mal 

Vocational 

TotaL 


1,763 
4,541 
8,410 
3,167 
2,995 
2,888 
2,344 
1,965 
1,628 
294 

1,237 
778 
454 
851 

8 

2 

201 


28,021 


1,783 

14,113 

8,825 

294 

2,820 

5 

201 


1,847 
4,233 
3,217 
3,289 
3,079 
3,066 
2,488 
2,239 
1,857 
64 

1,538 
997 
581 
444 

164 
113 

276 


8,610 
8,774 
6,627 
6,456 
6,074 
5,974 
4,832 
4,204 
8,485 
358 

2,775 

1,776 

1,035 

796 

167 
115 

477 


29,512 


57,533 


1,847 

13,818 

9,670 

64 

8,560 

277 

276 


3,610 

27,031 

18,495 

358 

6,380 

282 

477 


6.97 
15.25 
11.58 
11.22 
10.66 
10.38 
8.39 
7.31 
6.06 
.62 

4.82 
8.09 
1.80 
L88 

.29 
.20 
.88 


100.00 


6.97 

48.56 

82.14 

.62 

11.09 

.49 

.83 


28,021 


29,612 


57,533 


100.00 
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The  whole  enrollment  of  white  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  was  as  follows: 


Boys.        Oiito.        Total.     Pereent 


Elementazy: 

Kindflrgaiten 

First  nade 

Seoonagnida 

Third  grade 

Fourth  gjade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  nude 

SevaDtn  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Ungraded 

Seoondanr: 

Nhith  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade.... 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grades . 

Fourteenth  grade. 
VocatioDal 


1,222 
2,7M 
2,282 
2,185 
2,148 
2,132 
1,7»5 
1,503 
1,267 
183 

076 
642 

377 


1,286 
2,000 
2,048 
2,119 
2,057 
2,141 
1,756 
1,607 
1,333 
47 

1,120 
694 
416 
335 

87 
66 
58 


2,606 
5,394 
4,330 
4,304 
4,205 
4,273 
3,550 
3,110 
2,600 
240 

2,096 

1,336 

793 


87 
67 
139 


6.32 
13.60 
ia92 
10.85 
ia61 
ia78 
8.  OS 
7.84 
6.56 


3.37 
2.00 
1.57 


.22 
.17 
.35 


Total... 


19,886 


10,769 


39,655 


loaoo 


Kindetgartea. 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary 

Nonnal 

Vo 


1,222 

9,409 

6,697 

193 

2,283 

1 

81 


1,286 
8,824 
6,836 

47 

2,565 

153 

58 


2,608 

18,233 

13,533 

240 

4,848 

154 

139 


6.32 

45.96 

34.13 

.60 

12.23 

.39 

.35 


Total.. 


19,886 


19,709 


39,655 


100.00 


The  whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  was  as  follows: 


Boys.        Girls.        Total.      Percent 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Ungraded 

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade 

Fourteenth  grade 

Vocational 

Total 

8UMMABT. 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary 

Normal 

Vocational 

Total 


541 
1,747 
1,128 
082 
847 
756 
549 
462 
301 
101 

261 
136 
77 


3 

1 
120 


661 

1,633 

1,160 

1,170 

1,022 

945 

733 

632 

534 

17 

418 
303 
166 
109 

77 
47 
218 


1,102 
8,380 
2,297 
2,152 
1,869 
1,701 
1,282 
1,094 
885 
118 

679 
439 
242 
172 

80 

48 

338 


6.16 
1&91 
12.85 
12.04 
10.45 
9.51 
7.17 
6.12 
4.95 
.66 

3.80 

2.46 

L35 

.96 

.45 
.27 
L8B 


8,135 


9,743 


17,878 


100.00 


641 

4,704 

2,128 

101 

537 

4 
120 


661 

4,994 

2,834 

17 

995 

124 

218 


1,102 
9,606 
4,962 

118 
1,532 

128 


6.16 

44.25 

27.75 

.66 

&57 

.72 

1.89 


8,135 


9,743 


17,878 


lOOwOO 
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Enrollment,  aUendance,  dUeipUne,  etc.,  in  elementary  and  eecondary  mihooU. 

ELEKENTARY  SCHOOLS.! 


Komber  of  papfls  enroDed , 

ATwage  MiTnlnTwait , 

Avenge  attendance , 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month. . 

Number  of  corporal  punishments 

Nomber  of  principals  and  teachers. 


Ai«n^  nnmber  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment). 
A vcn^  salary  paid. 


tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  avera^  enrollment). 


White. 


34,514 

30,336 

28,463 

93.8 

3,400.0 

8 

860 

36.2 


Colored. 


15,880 

13,087 

13.148 

04.0 

010.0 

5 

420 

83.8 


Total. 


50,304 

44,313 

41,611 

OS.0 

4,330.8 

13 

1,380 

34.6 

186^.04 

123.32 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Nomber  of  popHs  enrolled 

Avenge  enrolmient 

Avnage  attendance 

Ptr  cent  of  attendance 

Avoage  nnmber  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month . 
Nomber  of  teadbers  employed  ' 


Avence  salary  paid  > 

Cost  Of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  aTeiage  enrollment) . 


4,848 
4,635 
4,414 
05.2 
1,303.5 
213 


1,632 
1,462 
1,375 
04.7 
342.8 
72 


6,380 

6,007 

5,780 

04.0 

1,646.3 

284 

81,706.14 

870.47 


*  Includes  kindergartens  and  ungraded  schools.  *  Docs  not  include  principal. 

The  whole  number  of  classes  below  the  high  schools  was  as  follows: 


White. 

Ck>lored. 

Total. 

Eimratary: 

■?«Meiinft«j r, 

50 

27 

77 

Primary — 

nntmde 

111 
110 
OS 
107 

68 
63 
52 
51 

170 

SecooB  grade 

182 

Third  grade 

145 

Fourth  grade. r,., r ..-,■..■.,,... .T,...,.r- 

158 

Total 

430 

234 

664 

(huBmar— 

Fifth  grade    

06 
88 

77 
75 

42 
35 
33 
36 

138 

MTthm4l4^ 

123 

Sewnu  grade. .- 

110 

EtaHthnBde 

101 

Total        

336 
16 

136 

7 

472 

njBiTadMl .--. 

23 

GiBDd  total 

832 

402 

1,234 

SUMMAEY. 

nHtaRHtea r 

50 
230 
536 

16 

27 
131 
230 

7 

77 

^^*^^j  wshioobt 

361 

^IW^  rhv  M^MWlhl    - 

775 

JiS^.r^j:ii""i:iii"i:i;:::i;::i!:ii^!:i::i:i:ii::i!::!:ii": 

23 

Orand  total 

832 

404 

1,236 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  class,  based  on  the  whole 
enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total 

Elementary: 
•  Kindergarten. 

fiai 

48.5 
M.8 
M.2 
89.2 

44.5 
4a2 
41.4 
34.6 
15.0 

21.9 

26.6 

21.4 

>42.4 

27.8 

4L4 

22.8 

S42.4 

27.8 

4a8 

49.8 
57.4 
41.8 
86.6 

4a5 
86.8 
33.1 
84.0 
16.8 

23.2 
2L4 
19.1 
183.6 
24.1 

89.0 

21.2 

133.6 

24.1 

468 

Primary- 
First  nade 

48L0 

Seoona  grade 

86.4 

Third  grade 

44.6 

Fourth  grade 

8&4 

Grammar — ' 

Fifthgrade 

43.2 

Sixth  grade 

39.2 

Seven^  grade 

S&2 

Eighth  grade 

34.5 

Ungraded 

IL6 

Seoondary* 

Academic  high » 

23.2 

Bnslne?^ hign  * -.  -  - r^ 

3S.7 

Manual  training  high  » 

20.6 

Normal  i^^.. T .,..,..- 

>39.8 

vooattonalK,.,. 

25.1 

SUMMABT. 

Elementary 

4a7 

Secondary* 

22.4 

VftfTHftll. .       ,     ---- 

S39.3 

Vocational* 

25.1 

1  To  the  teacher,  excluding  principal. 


>  Including  normal  practice  classes. 


Officera^  teachers,  engxneerSy  janitors,  caretakers,  and  others'—employees  of  the  puhUe 
sihools  of  the  Dietrict  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1925. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fa- 
male. 

To. 
tal. 

Board  of  education 

4 

1 
1 
1 
7 

1 
1 

2 

1 

...... 

...... 

6 
2 
1 

1 
9 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

6 
2 

1 
2 
10 
1 
1 

3 
2 

...... 

...... 

...... 

1 

Board  of  examiner! 

Superintendent.  ^. .rr.r 

A99Mtant  9i^peiint«ndent t 

1 
3 

...... 

1 
4 

Sux>enri8ing  principals r .  r 

13 

'DireGtiar  of  IntermArllftte  iTutrnction     

BuDorvlsor  of  hiaiiiiaI  training 

_ 

Director  of  primary  instnictlon    .  ^ . . .  -  -  ^ 

Secret  ATv  or  board  of  education              ... 

1 

1 
1 
2 

Statistical  office 

1 

1 

Finance  office              .      .            ..,..,,  t  . 

2 

...... 

1 

2 

1 
2 

Child-labor  office. ., 

Stenographers 

1 

1 
1 

Measeneer 

1 

1 

Total 

20 

8 
2 

95 

28 
2 

95 

9 

3 

I 

49 

12 
1 

49 

29 

11 
8 

144 

40 

Attendance  office , 

3 

Teachers: 

Kindergarten r. 

144 

First  grade 

103 
113 
91 
105 

103 
113 
91 
105 

3 

4 
7 
11 

63 
57 
44 
39 

66 
61 
51 
50 

3 

4 
7 
11 

166 
170 
135 
144 

169 

Second  grade 

174 

Third  grade 

142 

Fourth  grade 

155 

Total 

412 

412 

25 

203 

228 

25 

615 

640 

Fifthgrade 

96 
88 
77 
70 

96 
88 
77 
75 

2 
2 
7 
8 

40 
33 
26 
18 

42 
85 
83 
26 

2 
2 

7 
18 

126 
121 

103 
88 

13S 

Sixth  0^e 

123 

Seventh  grade 

110 

Rlrhth  nade 

5 

101 

Total 

5 

331 
17 

836 
17 

10 
8 

117 

4 

136 

7 

24 
8 

448 
21 

472 

Ungiaded 

24 

1           1 

1=^ 

\ 

r""*""! 

1 

1 

1 
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OJScerv,  teadio's,  engineers.  janUors,  earetakere,  and  othere — employees  of  the  pubUe 
iAooU  of  the  Distriei  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1915— Contd. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

To. 
taL 

Academic  hMi 

32 
15 
25 

75 
37 
33 

107 
52 
58 

20 
5 
19 

15 
2 
13 

35 

7 

32 

53 
20 
44 

90 
39 
46 

142 

Bosinflss  hJsE 

50 

MMinfll  training  tiigh  

00 

Total 

72 

145 
22 
2 

217 
22 
5 

44 

8 

7 

30 
9 

8 

74 
12 
15 

116 
3 
11 

175 
31 
10 

201 

Nonial 

34 

VamtfemM 

4 

21 

apcdhl  departmcnte— 

2 
8 
11 
0 

"26' 
24 

1 

2 
8 
11 
9 

18 
20 
24 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
...... 

...... 

10 

2 
6 
5 
5 
7 
9 
10 
1 
1 

...... 

1 

...... 

4 
9 
15 
14 

'29' 
34 
2 

4 

Drmirfnff 

14 

iSsi?!^;;;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

16 

Phytkal  tn4FilT»f ..........  r .   , 

14 

Mtfinal tnlning"    .....             ... 

18 

25 

P<HiM9tic  srkpiim       ..^x 

20 

TMiniffticftTt 

84 

KhKtomirtvii  dnwtiiK 

2 

ifllttwytnnni^fon 

1 

2 

Total 

19 

75 

04 

14 

82 

46 

83 

107 

140 

li^nrbOllSIMicllirkJI    ..... 

4 
1 
3 

03 
2 

15 
...... 

"io* 

20 
1 
3 

99 
2 

19 

5 

2 

7 

9 
1 
5 
136 
59 
10 
3 
12 
2 

17 

■**i6' 

"44* 

1 

36 

SapcrintMMtontoflaiiltoiB 

1 

siSIi?^.7..!T!:::::: ::::::: 

2 
43 

57 
10 
3 

4 
2 

...... 

"*26* 
...... 

1 

2 
47 
57 
35 
8 
5 
8 

5 

^witoTs  Hid  — ilatants 

146 

Uboran 

50 

f«eUk«» 

54 

FlmB«L 

8 

Medical  iimeetofs 

8 

5 

13 

18 

CostodiaB  nd  anistant9 

8 

*" 

Twtal 

112 

46 

158 

126 

33 

150 

238 

78 

316 

TMalCdayidiooIs) 

232 

1,155 

1,387 

250 

489 

739 

482 

1,643 

2,125 

N%|it9diools: 

Tfifliiin  and  Afr»tfiiim 

20 

1 
1 

49 
...... 

78 

1 
1 
12 

24 

41 

65 

53 

1 
3 
21 

90 
...... 

143 

Bli|Mrlntenfi«||t  nf  binltor*      , 

1 

'.BfiiMfn^ , , , , , . , , 

2 

12 

...... 

2 
13 

3 

IbAoib  and  assistants 

25 

T^taUn^t) 

40 

52 

92 

38 

42 

80 

78 

94 

172 

Onnd  total 

272 

1,207 

1,479 

288 

531 

819 

560 

1,737 

2,207 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  the  school  year  1914-16. 


Oiadeu 

Flrat  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

a. 

127 
47 
01 
41 
65 
25 
87 
13 

174 
64 

120 
32 

113 

iS? 

26 

301 
111 
211 

73 
178 

55 
194 

39 

66 
121 
45 

80 
40 
62 
27 
83 

73 
161 

62 
115 

31 
112 

35 
103 

139 

* 

282 

!«a. '. !!!.'!I!"'!'!!!!!* 

107 

lA : 

204 

Ua. 

71 

lib 

174 

u^ ; : 

62 

m 

186 

Tottf 

496 
23 

666 
42 

1,162 
65 

533 
44 

692 
37 

'•=^ 

VftUrmh           ', 

ToiiliiMidofMmMtir. 

473 

624 

1,007 

489 

666 

1,144 
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Average  enrollment^  average  aUendanoef  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

ATflran 
earoa- 
ment. 

Avenn 
attend- 
ance. 

PereiHt 

ofatUnd- 

anoe. 

First 

1,130.7 
1,134.5 
1,115.8 
1,099.5 
1,096.6 
1,196.3 
1,193.0 
1,174.9 
1,166.8 
1,153.4 

1,065.0 
1,081.6 
1,060.4 
1,035.7 
1,044.0 
1,109.3 
1,130lO 
1,101.9 
1096.7 
1,096.8 

96.9 

Second 

96.1 

Third 

94.6 

Fourth 

9S.8 

Fifth 

«.7 

Sixth 

92.8 

Seventh 

92.S 

Eighth 

93.7 

Ninth 

94.0 

Tenth 

96.1 

Total  

1,146.0 

1,081.5 

918 

Number  o/teacheraj  average  enrollments  whole  enrolbntnl^  and  number  ofgraduaUi, 


. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduatcB. 

Tear. 

Third 

yeor. 

Fourth  year. 

TbtaL 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Obis. 

1890-91                 

36 
37 
39 
42 
43 
42 
44 
43 
43 
47 
49 
44 
47 
47 
50 
57 
56 
48 
50 
50 

51 
63 
52 
58 
54 

1,001 
937 
778 
835 

894 
814 
851 
864.5 
917.1 
991.3 
899.9 
706.3 
693.2 
788 
888.1 
984.3 
994 
1,000.2 
1,014.2 
1,052 

1,109 
1,089 
1,069 
1,074 
1,146 

1,090 

1,025 

851 

916 

1,010 

960 

966 

994 

1,052 

1126 

985 

807 

772 

862 

969 

1,072 

1,108 

1,122 

1,168 

•1,201 

1,359 
1,362 

1,252 

/   M,094 

•1,154 

•1,162 

.   "1,225 

74 
53 
47 
83 
36 
1 

131 
153 
101 
100 

68 

1 

206 

1891-92 

206 

1892-^ 

11 

9 
13 
14 
31 
35 
41 
34 
40 
18 
31 
86 
31 
43 
43 
54 
67 
44 

4 
43 

5 
52 

8 
63 

7 
71 
11 
80 

33 
35 
43 
43 
73 
58 
66 
43 
55 
64 
72 
59 
73 
81 
99 

118 

110 
96 
14 
99 
34 
80 
86 

109 
31 

139 
33 
99 

181 

1883-94 

167 

1804-95 

159 

1895-96 

58 

1896-97  

108 

1897-98                       

98 

1808-99 

'     107 

1899-1900    

76 

1900-1901 

9S 

1901-21 

83 

1902-3      .  .                    

103 

1909-4 

96 

1904-5        ....                   

104 

1905-6 

134 

ig06-7 

142 

1907-8                         .  . 

173 

1908-9^ 

177 

1909-^5    

139 

[Feb... 

18 

1910-11 

142 
29 

141 
44 

1911-12 

June.. 
/Feb... 

June.. 
Feb... 

1913-13 

300 
38 

1913-14  

/Feb... 

June.. 
Feb... 

1914-15 

179 

1  Technical  school  separated. 


•  January. 


•  Jmie. 
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SA8TERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexafor  1914^15. 


Onde. 

First  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

TotaL 

li. 

48 
16 
44 

21 

7 

23 

4 

80 

14 
48 
10 
56 

8 

m 

81 
03 
20 
67 
26 
70 
12 

84 
88 

17 
85 

6 
23 

6 
24 

47 
78 
14 
87 
0 
46 
16 
62 

81 

lb 

116 

ion 

81 

I«b 

78 

lit. 

U 

lib 

68 

m. 

28 

Ub. 

83 

IVittf 

IW 
19 

206 
16 

465 
34 

182 
20 

810 
80 

403 

withdimSt:::::::;:::::::::;:;:::::;::::::::;:::::: 

50 

Tbtal  St  end  of  semester 

160 

281 

431 

163 

280 

443 

Averoffe  enroUmenl,  average  attendance^  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

Averaw 
enroll- 
ment. 

Ayeran 
'attend- 
ance. 

Peroeot 
of  attend- 
ance. 

Fhit 

444.2 
447.4 
430.0 
430.4 
432.4 
480.8 
478.0 
466.2 
466.0 
442.0 

481.0 
434.4 
424.8 
416.0 
414.2 
45&0 
457.1 
441.1 
436.8 
423.5 

07.8 

Bteand 

07.1 

WW..:: : :.: : :... 

06u4 

r^vth 

04.8 

fSS!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

05.7 

SbflL 

06.2 

flSSth: 

0S.6 

eSSt    :      : 

04.5 

nSSl  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::: 

06.1 

I^Bth 

06.6 

•IVital 

463.0 

43&4 

0&7 

Nvmber  o/teadierSj  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment^ 

and  number  of  graduatee. 

Number 

of 
teacbers. 

Areraee 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Tear. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

TotaL 

Boys, 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

vm^ 

7 
11 
15 
17 
19 
21 
21 
21 
21 
23 
23 
22 
21 
20 
10 
18 
18 
21 
23 

24 
34 

84 
24 

158.0 
239.0 
829.0 
366.0 
303.2 
394.4 
401.0 
446.0 
468.0 
460.4 
411.2 
374.6 
202.0 
286.0 
276.0 
260.0 
306.0 
853.4 
861.8 
384.0 
896.0 
413.0 
419.0 

457.8 
453.0 

180 
270 
386 
400 
452 
467 
453 
511 
538 
532 
458 
416 
342 
814 
308 
313 
335 
388 
405 
433 
452 
464 
467 
»470 
>484 
>465 
I      •402 

iaN-«2 

UB^ 

3i 
29 
25 

37 
48 
31 

1 

68 

i£S  :::::;::::: ::::;::: 

6 
9 
8 
10 
18 
24 
20 
13 
10 
20 
11 
11 
14 
11 
15 
14 
17 
16 
10 
21 

6 
16 
23 
34 
34 
36 
41 
42 
80 
28 
83 
37 
22 
24 
33 
43 
55 
50 
42 
56 

88 

m*^& 

81 

UK^ 

83 

UK-07 

44 

iw-m « 

53 

IttMO             

60 

lM-1966 

61 

mo-ifln'         

66 

Mei-2  .MI 

68 

ISQO.^ 

48 

IttM 

1 

44 

itus 

48 

IM^^         

86 

im-7       

85 

1907-8 

48 

IW-f           

56 

noo-io 

73 

lIKMi         

66 

im-ia 

61 

1^3-13 

77 

VtiXAA 

***"*«i 

mLAK 

80 

60 

00 



31 

61 

m 

1  January. 


*Jnna. 
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WESTERN   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1914^15. 


Grade. 

First  Mmester. 

Boys. 

Qirto. 

Total. 

Boya. 

Oirb. 

Total. 

9a. 

36 
16 
66 
19 
44 

8 
63 

1 

86 
88 
76 
25 
88 
16 
69 
4 

122 
54 

132 
44 

132 
19 

112 
5 

9 
88 
14 
51 
17 
43 

3 
63 

21 
86 
80 
72 
23 
85 
12 
56 

30 

9b 

123 

10a. 

44 

10b 

123 

Ua. 

40 

lib 

128 

12a.  ....... 

15 

12b 

109 

Total 

228 
12 

392 
28 

620 
40 

228 
19 

884 
46 

613 

Wiihdrawato 

74 

Total  at  end  of  Mineeter 

216 

864 

580 

199 

339 

688 

niance. 

No.  of  report. 

AveraKe 
enroll- 
ment. 

Ayeraee 
attend- 
anoe. 

Perooit 
of  attend- 
ance. 

First 

596.6 
599.6 
592.2 
587.7 
685.2 
587.5 
583.6 
580.7 
576.2 
550.7 

581.9 
580.6 
567.6 
564.0 
565.5 
549.3 
560.6 
649.3 
560.3 
621.0 

97.7 

Second 

96.8 

Third 

06.8 

Fourth 

94.3 

Fifth 

94.9 

Sixth. 

93.6 

Seyenth 

94.S 

niirhth  . .    

94.6 

Kmth 

96.6 

Tanth 

94.0 

Total 

583.8 

566.0 

96.2 

Number  of  teachers y  average  attendance,  whole  enro 

llmtnt, 

and  number  of  graduates. 

Numbor 

of 
teachers. 

Averaee 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Nnmtier  of  j^radnates. 

Year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

TotaL 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1880-91 

2 
4 
7 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
17 
15 
16 
18 
21 
24 
26 
27 
29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

28 

56 
107 
156 
181 
199 
245 
231 
290 
339 
342 
323 
291 
262 
300 
276 
414 
430 
467 
517 
531 

535 

611 
631 
668 
581 

64 
126 
173 
199 
226 
281 
264 
320 
404 
406 
377 
338 
303 
344 
261 
463 
496 
561 
614 
619 

614 

686 

717 
1694 
«724 
>620 

«ei2 

1891-92 

1892-93 

8 
12 

7 

24 
33 
9 

82 

1803MH 

1 

6* 

5 
4 
9 
10 
25 
18 
14 
16 
17 
15 
20 
19 
28 
23 

5 
10 
15 
18 
25 
26 
15 
28 
41 
23 
32 
19 
86 
21 
42 
88 
40 

4 
41 

6 
58 

4 
86 

1 
57 

4 
63 

61 

1894^96 

98 

1895-96 

90 

180fH)7 

28 

1807-08    . 

29 

1898-99 

84 

1809-1900 

36 

1900-1901 

..?. 

48 

1901-2 

60 

1902-3 

S7 

1903-4 

48 

1904-^ 

86 

1906-6 

61 

1906-7 

41 

1907-8 

61 

1908-9 

66 

1909-10 

63 
4 

Feb. 
Jmie 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
Jane 

1910-11 

81 

8 
28 

2 
56 

1 
85 

1 
40 

72 

1911-12 

9 
86 

1912-18 

6 
01 

1918-14 

2 
92 

1914-15 

5 
93 

1  January. 


*Jane. 
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BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
BnroUmmt  by  gradu  and  uxujor  the  Khool  year  191^15. 


QnOib. 

Ftat -»«... 

Boys. 

Girto. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Qirlfl. 

TotaL 

fia. 

214 
67 

106 
36 
34 
14 
70 
5 

337 
153 
105 
82 
33 
0 
28 
10 

561 
220 
301 
117 
67 
23 
48 
15 

152 

148 
66 
105 

1 

30 
14 

215 

250 

115 

206 

16 

26 

10 

28 

887 

•> 

407 

Ite. 

ISl 

Ub 

311 

lU. 

17 

lib 

66 

1^ 

24 

I3b 

48 

Total 

405 
66 

847 
96 

1,342 
161 

636 
120 

874 
141 

1,410 
261 

Wfth^lrm-ilff 

TotalatodofMineBtflr 

429 

752 

1,181 

416 

733 

1,140 

Average  enrollment ^  average  aUerukmce,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 

Averaee 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend. 

Percent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

Ffat ; 

1,291.3 
1,281.3 
1,241.2 
1,203.3 
1,187.0 
1,371.1 
1,340.7 
1,328.0 
1,236.8 
1,168.6 

1,247.6 
1,232.3 
1,178.4 
1,121.5 
1,126.7 
1,289.3 
1,266.1 
1,236.6 
1,159.5 
1,100.1 

96.6 

taond 

96.1 

tST..::::..:::::::::::::::::. ::.:::::::::::::..:::::..:::.::.:::::..:: 

94.8 

Foarth 

03.2 

fBSt!  ::::::::::::::::::;::  ::::      ::::::::::: 

94.9 

Sixth 

94.0 

8tv«ith 

94.4 

Ekhth. 

93.1 

SSJl:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

93.7 

TmVh  .                     

98.3 

ToiiU      ..    .        

1,255.0 

1,196.0 

96.8 

Ifumher  ofieackerSj  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment ,  and  number 

of  graduates. 

Tear. 

Teedun. 

Average 
enrolf. 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Onidiiatei. 

Average 
entrance 

Boys. 

Oirto. 

TotaL 

^ageof 
first  year. 

UBO-91 

8 
9 
U 
12 
13 
17 
19 
20 
21 
21 
23 
25 
25 
26 
27 
81 
33 
37 
41 
44 
46 
46 
48 

*      48 
63 

274 
329 
359 
410 
304 
421 
435 
483 
491 
527 
596 
603 
571 
607 
583 
621 
680 
734 
866 
804 
971 
1,087 
1,096 

1,184 
1.266 

814 

368 

889 

493 

497 

532 

526 

601 

594 

664 

745 

703 

690 

713 

683 

705 

823 

891 

1,076 

1,145 

l;235 

1,407 

1,304 

/    >1,216 

«1,332 

» 1,342 

\   « 1.410 

m-oa 

17 
25 
32 
21 
35 
34 
41 
37 
39 
35 
62 
.      59 
62 
52 
51 
53 
42 
50 
48 
58 
52 
78 

71 

76 

18 
25 
28 
19 
36 
40 
48 
64 
58 
73 
94 
80 
86 
113 
106 
80 
87 
87 
86 
77 
121 
131 

167 
189 

35 
50 
60 
40 
71 
74 
89 
101 
97 
108 
156 
139 
148 
165 
157 
142 
129 
137 
134 
135 
173 
204 

238 
264 

16.4 

vn^a 

16  3 

WS^M 

16.1 

uM-as 

16.3 

13K-06 

16  5 

un.97 

16.4 

\m:-» 

16  7 

UBS-OO 

16  6 

1899-1900 

16.5 

Nwmvoi 

16  2 

im-2 

16.2 

ita^i 

16  3 

WM 

16.2 

lfM>5 

16  7 

UIK-6 

16  0 

1906-7 

15  6 

MB?^::::::::::::?::::::::::::::::::: 

15  7 

19QM 

15  6 

ttO»-10 

15.6 

IM>-U 

15.5 

mi-13 

15.4 

15  i 

SfO-U 

UU-14 

15.3 

ttM-U ;.. 

16.1 

i/tmiAry. 


tJvm. 


60  boabd  of  edugatiok  distbict  of  columbia. 

m'kinlet  manual  t&ainino  hioh  school. 
JEnroUment  by  grada  and  Bexei/or  thi  tdiool  year  1914-15. 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

ga 

264 
129 
170 
71 
91 
71 
67 
22 

109 
44 

09 
23 
87 
24 
27 
8 

373 
173 
239 
94 
128 
95 
84 
30 

165 
236 

69 
181 

68 
102 

30 

68 

76 
84 
49 
62 
23 
38 
13 
31 

241 

gib 

8» 
118 

lOa 

10b 

243 

11a 

91 

lib. 

140 

12a 

43 

12b 

99 

Total 

876 
76 

341 

88 

1,216 
108 

919 
106 

376 
60 

1,206 
156 

Withdrawals 

Totalatendofsemesttf 

800 

308 

1,108 

813 

326 

1,139 

Average  enrollment^  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

Ayerace 
enroll- 
ment. 

Ayeraee 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent 

of  attend- 

anoe. 

First .• 

1,167.7 
1,168.7 
1,160.4 
1,140.2 
1,114.7 
1,265.5 
1,255.1 
1,243.8 
1,216.4 
1,163.6 

1,140.0 
1,143.6 
1,130.1 
1,093.2 
1,081.6 
1,209.4 
1,203.1 
1,185.2 
1,164.0 
1,111.9 

97.6 

Second 

97.8 

Thlid    

97.4 

Taarth 

96.8 

Flftti  

97.0 

Sljrtb 

06.5 

Seventh  

96.8 

Birhth 

95.2 

Ninth        

96.6 

Toith 

116.5 

Total       

1,189.6 

1,146.2 

963 

M   STREET  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  the  sthool  year  191 4^-15. 


Grade. 

Ftret  semestar. 

Boys. 

Girk. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totol. 

ga 

96 
27 
45 
25 
81 

9 
34 

3 

144 
53 

106 
66 
72 
23 
64 
7 

240 
80 

161 
80 

103 
82 
88 
10 

69 
61 
33 
42 
20 
80 
8 
36 

116 
90 
65 
91 
38 
66 
13 
63 

176 
151 
96 
133 

9b 

10a  

10b 

11a 

68 

lib 

96 

12a 

16 

12b 

99 

Total 

270 
23 

614 
36 

784 
58 

284 
27 

641 
46 

823 

WlOidrawals 

73 

Tfvtal  at  end  of  irnniMrter 

247 

479 

726 

257 

495 

762 
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Average  enroUmerU,  average  atUmdanoty  and  per  cent  ofaUendanm. 


Numbv  of  tepottm 

Average 
enroll- 
rnant. 

Averan 
att«Dd- 

Per  cant 

of  attmi- 

anoe. 

Flrat 

764.6 
762L4 
746.0 
730.3 
724.9 
811.6 
803.8 
780.8 
778.2 
766.9 

737.6 
734.1 
703.2 
686.7 
700.6 
77a  1 
767.6 
748.4 
720.8 
730.8 

90.4 

9m&i                                                 

90.2 

Ttdnl 

94.S 

Fourth..                      

98.8 

Wth 

96.6 

fiizth 

94.8 

Scveoth 

94.8 

KWitb...                ..              

94.0 

Ninth 

93.7 

T«ith                                     

95.S 

Totol 

770.3 

731.2 

94.9 

Number  of  teaeherg,  average  enrollment^  whole  enrollment^  and  number  ofgraduatee. 


Tear. 

Teachers. 

enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Oraduates. 

Boya. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

lfOO-1 

81 
24 
24 
26 
26 
29 
32 
33 
34 
34 
36 
36 

30 

86 

024 
630 
630 
491 
487 
481 
634 
021 
044 
700 
739 
702 

741 
770.3 

749 
004 

671 
637 
610 
630 
687 
718 
742 
794 
804 
894 

/   »785 
«790 
i784 

\  •826 

18 
21 
20 
24 
18 
13 
23 
25 
20 
24 
32 
36 

33 
38 

63 
61 
82 
64 
65 
60 
60 
68 
64 
67 
83 
81 

78 
63 

81 

wn-j 

83 

UQM 

108 

UOM 

88 

1904-6 

83 

19QM 

08 

1906-7 

73 

190M 

93 

190O-1O 

80 

IIIO-II 

91 

1911-13 

116 

1913-18 

117 

19U-14 

111 

1114-15 

101 

I  January. 


sjone. 


DEPASTMENT    OF    BUSINESS    FBAOTICB    OF   K    STBBET    HIGH 
LOCATED   IN  THE   PHELPS   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexee/or  the  eckool  year  1914-15. 


SCHOOL, 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

ToUl. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

ToUL 

9a 

19 
12 
12 
10 
8 
4 
6 

27 
16 
17 
2 
6 
6 
7 

46 
27 
39 
13 
13 
9 
13 

19 

13 
10 

14 
16 
11 
11 
3 
3 
6 
4 

S3 

9b 

36 

lOt^ 

30 

lOb 

33 

lla. 

13 

lib 

g 

i3^ 

9 

Ub 

7 

Total 

70 
23 

78 
19 

148 
33 

71 
11 

66 
15 

187 

WRiM«n««lff. .     

ao 

Total  at  nn]  ofmfnniter 

67 

69 

116 

60 

51 

lU 
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Average  enroUmerU,  average  aUendanee,  and  per  cent  of  atUndanoe. 


Number  of  report. 

Avarace 

enroll 

ment. 

Avcrace 
attend- 
ance. 

Pcront 
of  attend- 
ance. 

First 

isai 

134.5 

lao 

123.5 

116.4 

133 

126.5 

123.1 

11&8 

106.2 

12L8 
ia6L4 
120.5 

lias 
iiai 

124.1 
116.7 
114.6 
107.7 
lOOLl 

03.6 

Bocond 

0&3 

Third 

02.7 

Fourth.. 

00.5 

Fifth 

9Li 

81xth 

08.3 

Seventh 

obls 

Eishth 

03.1 

Ninth 

O0l6 

Tenth 

013 

Total 

124.  r 

U5.5 

92,6 

ABK8TROKG  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  eexesfor  the  school  year  1914-'16, 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Qirk. 

Total 

9ll 

54 

40 
28 
14 
22 

3 
15 

6 

106 
73 
80 
48 
84 
25 
80 
11 

160 
122 
108 
57 
66 
28 
45 
17 

72 
41 
36 
23 
14 
10 
6 
18 

06 
80 
72 
61 
S3 
80 
22 
40 

168 

Ob 

m 

10a 

106 

lOb 

73 

lla 

47 

lib 

19 

12a 

28 

12b    

58 

Total 

101 
16 

402 
61 

503 
77 

228 
47. 

424 
62 

6S3 

Wlt»»drawftTs  

W 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

175 

841 

516 

181 

873 

558 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance^  and  percentage. 


Nunbcr  of  report. 

Averafie 
enroli- 
ment. 

Averaee 
attend- 
ance. 

Psroflot 
of  attend- 
ance. 

551.8 
555 

542L4 

637.2 

518 

631.3 

617.4 

601.0 

588.8 

567.4 

610.7 
S3&0 
503.4 

484.8 

492.6 

589.9 

576 

549.6 

535.1 

525l0 

Oil 

a---— J 

0L8 

Third 

918 

Fourth 

91.9 

Fifth 

96.1 

Blxth 

93.4 

Seventh      

9S.S 

Bighth 

9L3 

NEth 

9a8 

Tenth 

92.6 

Total 

573.8 

620.4 

02.3 

BOABD  OF  BDUOAHOK  DISTmCT  OF  OOLTJMBUL 


«S 


Stanber  ofUoi^un,  average  aUetidanUj  aven^  enroUmaU^  whoU  avoOnail,  mid  mtmber 


NumlMr 
of 

AWIM 

attaoS- 
•noa. 

3* 

Total 
oraD- 

NnmlwrorpadaatiL 

Ymr. 

Tv»9«r. 

roor^Tiar. 

Tola. 

Mak. 

mala. 

Mala. 

r*. 

un-1 

19 
M 

28 
80 
82 
80 
81 
80 
87 
40 
40 
28 

90 
32 

190-3 

280 
280 
840 
804 
800 
820 
468 
638 
670 
668 
446 

470.2 
620.4 

808 

815 
871 
800 
S88 
858 
484 
674 
820 

ai 

477 
514.6 

573.3 

850 
408 
480 
408 
418 
444 
600 
722 
971 
7M 
758 

/   1518 
>606 

/    IS03 
S6S2 

19QM 

1904-5 

::::::•:::::: 

UOM 

12 
U 

s 

i 

10 
12 

05 

U0^7 

70 

1107-8 

190M .-, 

1909-10 :^.... 

1910-U , 

8 

0 
2 

25 
10 
15 

n 

23 
10 
27 

20 
17 

86 
49 
» 
58 

44 

87 

80 
78 

mi-12 ! 

60 

1913-U 

80 

UO-14 

70 

U14-15 

54 

>  January.  <  Jona. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


White. 


Colorad. 


ToCaL 


NombvortaacbflnlnlDed 

Atwraee  wrollmfnt 

AtwageattMidanoa 

NumlMr  of  taadMn  fliiq>lQ7ed  > 
Av«aot  salary  paid  X 


154 
144 
141 
21 


128 
110 
115 
U 


283 
263 
250 
82 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Nimbar  of  pnplls  cnrollad....... ..••... ......... 

Av«aoa  Mirolmiaat 

Awage  attaodaaca 

Fir  OBit  of  attandanoa. 

Awage numlMr  of  caan  of  taidlnasB  par  month. 

Naaibg  of  eorpoial  pwn  fahmanta 

" — ^  roftaaehflraamployadi 


Avan^a  namlMr  of  pnpils  to  taacher  (cstfanated  on  aTcrage  anroUmant). . 

ATcncaiyaiypaldi 

Cert  01  toftJan  par  popfl  (4Bthnatad  on  avaraga  anrolliniint) 


189 

119 

111 

93.2 

las 


5 

23.8 


270 

249 

92.2 

ia7 

1 

13 
20l7 


477 

389 

360 

0215 

2L5 

1 

18 

21.0 

$706.80 

835.48 


X  Dow  not  include  principaL 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS. 

DittribtUion  of  pupils  by  grades^  and  average  number  per  teacher. 


Schools. 

Whole 
enrollment. 

Average 
munber 
ofpapito 

Oiade. 

1915 

1014 

1915 

1914 

teiS*. 
based  an 
whole  eDr 
roUment. 

FintdiTlBlon: 

Eighth 

7 
7 
8 
10 
12 
9 
18 
10 

7 
6 
0 
10 
12 
10 
15 
8 

220 
276 
292 
407 
411 
892 
406 
544 

266 

248 
299 

393 
460 
409 
449 
669 

S2.2 

30.4 

Sixth. 

36.5 

Fifth 

60.7 

Fourth 

34.2 

Third 

43.5 

Second 

31.3 

First 

54.4 

Total       

76 

6 

.  77 
4 

2,956 
194 

8,018 
174 

88.8 

38.8 

Total 

81 

81 

8,160 

3,187 

38.8 

Second  division: 

Eighth 

10 
11 
13 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 

10 
12 
12 
11 
13 
10 
14 
10 

400 
437 
479 
558 
411 
392 
406 
544 

894 
482 
429 
492 
522 
467 
494 
582 

40.0 

Seventh 

39.7 

Sixth 

36  8 

Fifth 

46  0 

Fourth 

34.2 

Thid 

32  6 

Second     

31  3 

Flrat 

45  3 

Total 

05 
7 

02 
6 

3,941 
340 

8,812 
289 

41.4 

Kind^rgart^. . . .  ^ . . .  r r x ...  r 

48.5 

Total 

102 

98 

4,281 

4,061 

41  9 

Third  division: 

Eighth 

12 
11 
11 
15 
13 
15 
16 
16 

11 
0 
12 
18 
14 
14 
15 
16 

395 
482 
625 
642 
584 
651 
660 
781 

413 
436 
531 
531 
622 
584 
615 
787 

32.9 

43  8 

Sixth 

47.7 

42  8 

Fourth 

44.8 

Third 

43  4 

Second 

41.6 

Firat 

45.6 

Total 

100 
8 

104 
8 

4,679 
435 

4,510 
400 

43.2 

54  3 

Total 

117 

112 

5,114 

4,919 

43.7 

Fourth  division: 

Eighth 

8 
8 
9 
9 
11 
7 
11 
10 

8 
8 
8 
10 
10 
8 
10 
12 

290 
339 
343 
407 
362 
385 
381 
490 

274 
311 
843 
383 
381 
390 
387 
502 

36.2 

Seventh 

42  3 

Sixth. 

38.1 

Filth 

45  2 

Fourth  

32  9 

Third 

55  0 

Second 

34.6 

49  0 

'"*                                                                   • • -  • 

Total 

73 
5 

74 
5 

2,997 
263 

2,961 
261 

41.0 

Klndei^rtni. .  r  r t t 

52.6 

Total 

78 

79 

3,260 

3,242 

41  8 

Fifth  division: 

Eidith 

9 
11 
10 
11 
13 
11 
14 
14 

9 
10 
13 
11 
12 
11 
14 
13 

350 
406 
482 
486 
561 
478 
488 
662 

364 
394 
494 
619 
485 
506 
500 
050 

38.8 

Seventh 

36.9 

Sixth. 

48  2 

Fifth 

44   I 

Fourth 

43.1 

Third. 

43.4 

Second 

34  8 

47.2 

Total 

93 

7 

93 

8 

3,913 
368 

3,901 
355 

42  1 

Kiiidwpirtffli    

52  5 

Total 

100 

101 

4,281 

4,256 

42,8 
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DiatnbuHon  o/pupiU  by  grades,  and  average  number  per  teacher — Continued. 


Schools. 

Whole 
enrollmoni. 

Averega 
nnmbor 
of  pupils 

Qnaa. 

1015 

1914 

1915 

1914 

baaed  on 
whole  en- 
roUment. 

ftfxthdivtoJan: 

EMith    

9 
8 
11 
10 
13 
9 
14 
13 

9 
8 
11 
10 
12 
10 
13 
12 

275 
326 
379 
459 
441 
485 
470 
594 

298 
325 
356 
422 
432 
459 
478 
552 

30.5 

Seventh 

40.7 

Sixtli.  

34.4 

Piftli 

45-6 
33.9 

Fourth  

Third 

53.8 

gcrmwi      

83.5 

45.6 

TMal                 

87 
5 

86 
5 

3,429 
274 

8,307 
263 

39.4 

KlndfT^ulm , ,          .     . 

54.8 

Total 

92 

90 

3,703 

3,570 

41.1 

Smoth  divlskm: 

Eiriith          

8 
9 
11 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 

8 
9 
11 
11 
12 
11 
12 
13 

299 
378 
491 
502 
516 
467 
472 
573 

317 
334 
457 
504 
522 
500 
480 
625 

37.8 

Smntti..  

42.0 

Btztli. 

44.6 

Fiftb 

45.6 

Fourth 

43.0 

•Hiiid. 

42.4 

8«ooimI 

39.  S 

FJjst 

47.7 

TV>tal 

86 
4 

87 
4 

3,696 
198 

3,748 
212 

43.0 

Khf^itf^gUn         

49.5 

Total           

90 

91 

3,896 

3,960 

43.3 

^anbth  

4 
6 
6 
8 

10 
8 

li 
1 

5 
5 
8 
9 
10 
10 
11 
12 

136 
158 
203 
339 
394 
409 
425 
567 

167 
175 
247 
850 
397 
435 
411 
577 

84.0 

Seventh      

81.6 

Pirth    

33.8 

Fifth    

42.8 

Fourth 

39.4 

Third    

51.1 

Sceond ~ 

First 

35.4 
51.6 

Total 

64 
4 

TO 

4 

2,631 
196 

2,759 
174 

41.1 

KbMln^rtm                    

49.0 

Total 

68 

74 

2,827 

2,933 

41.5 

Hhith  Dfvirion: 

Eighth       

8 
7 
9 
10 
11 
11 
14 
13 

8 
7 
9 
9 
11 
12 
12 
12 

229 

308 
356 
478 
475 
514 
524 
638 

228 
292 
362 
444 

489 
514 
497 
643 

38.6 

44.0 

Sixth. 

39.6 

Fifth               

47.8 

Fourth    

43.1 

Tliiid            

46.7 

37.4 

First       .      .:...' 

49.0 

Total       

83 
5 

80 

4 

3,622 
240 

3,460 
192 

43.4 

Kindergnrten                 

48.0 

Total 

88 

9 
8 
0 
13 
14 
12 
16 
15 

84 

8 
6 
10 
9 
13 
12 
14 
17 

3,762 

237 
812 
303 
498 
508 
522 
563 
815 

3,661 

239 
230 
333 
347 
460 
463 
504 
733 

43.7 

Iteth  Division: 

E^th       

26.8 

39.9 

Sixth 

83.6 

PUtli             

38.3 

Fourth    

36.3 

ThJnl               

43.5 

^1.4 

Ftet                 

54.8 

Total          

96 
.    7 

89 
8 

3,7*8 
254 

3,309 
281 

39.1 

40.1 

tWal 

103 

97 

4,012 

8,500 

34.8 

■  1 

]09g2O-H>  c  1915-  vol  - 
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DiitnbtUum  ofpupila  by  grades,  and  average  number  per  teather—OonthmBd. 


Schools. 

Whole 
enrollment. 

Aven«e 
number 
of  pupOs 

Orad*. 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

per 
teacher, 
hasedon 
whole  en- 
rollmeDt. 

Eleventh  Division: 

Eighth i 

6 
9 
10 
9 
11 
13 
17 
10 

7 
10 
10 
13 
13 
14 
17 
19 

256 
361 
899 
426 
433 
588 
646 
922 

261 
326 
356 
502 
537 
564 
664 
1,084 

42.6 

Seventh 

37.8 

Sixth 

89.9 

Fifth 

47.3 

Fourth    

30.3 

Thlid 

45.2 

Second    

88.0 

First 

48.0 

Total .-. 

94 
6 

101 
6 

''Si 

270 

4,274 
290 

41  7 

Kindei^arten 

46.5 

Total 

100 

107 

4,200 

4,564 

43.0 

Twelfth  division: 

Eighth 

6 
9 
8 
9 
IS 
14 
14 
16 

5 
10 

9 
10 
13 
14 
13 
13 

200 

311 
265 
404 
467 
497 
490 
405 

183 
295 
336 
878 
468 
519 
U4 
808 

400 

Seventh 

34  5 

Sixth 

33.1 

Fifth 

44  8 

Fourth 

35.1 

Third 

35.5 

Second 

35.0 

First 

25  3 

Total 

88 
6 

85 
5 

8,446 
238 

3,495 
199 

39  1 

IClnderg^'ten . 

89  3 

Total 

94 

90 

8.684 

8,694 

39  1 

Thirteenth  division: 

Eighth 

6 

7 

8 

11 

13 
13 
16 
18 

6 
6 
10 
10 
14 
18 
19 
15 

192 
220 
315 
373 
471 
545 
598 
821 

190 
212 
313 
404 
440 
578 
605 
801 

32.0 

Seventh 

31  4 

Sixth     

39  3 

Fifth 

33  9 

Fourth.. 

%  2 

Third 

41  9 

Second 

37  3 

First 

45.6 

Total 

92 

8 

93 
7 

3,535 
331 

3,543 
285 

38.4 

Kinderg^rt^ii^  ,^, .,,,..». ,,.t r.»»- 

41  3 

Total .' 

100 

100 

3,866 

3,828 

38.6 

Ungraded: 

1-4  divisions,  total 

16 

7 

16 

7 

240 

118 

265 
125 

15  0 

10-13  divisions,  total 

16!8 

CONDITION   OF    BUILDINGS. 

Heatf  light f  and  ventilation  of  buildings. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

« 

Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Addison 

Fumaoe... 

Stove 

Furnace... 
.    do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Excellent. 

Fair 

...do 

Excellent . 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent. 

None 

ExceUent. 

None 

ExceUent. 

...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

...do 

Poor 

None..:... 

Poor 

ExceUent. 
None 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Small 

ExceUent. 

Fair 

ExceUent . 

Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

Ample.... 

Owned 

OonduitRoad 

Corcoran 

Corcoran  portable  1.. 
Curtis..... 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Steam 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Furnace... 
...do 

Steam 

Stoves 

Furnace... 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Do. 

Hyde 

Do. 

Industrial  Home.... 
Jackson 

o^\l 

Reservoir 

Tanley 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do....... 

Poor 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

Excellent. 

Poor 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

Good 

Do. 
Do. 

Threlkeld 

Do. 
Do. 

^mer 

Do. 

730  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.i 

Stoves 

Rented. 

1  Used  for  one  grade  school. 
•  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 


•  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  cutthig,  and  fitting. 
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BtfU^  lighiy  and  veniilaHon  of  6ttfMifi9t--CQntiiiiied. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


Boildliigs. 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Vontll*- 
tkm. 


Water- 
closets. 


Play 


Yards. 


Owned 
'or  rented. 


I 


CheTT  Chase 

Ctoke. 

Doauson. 

Eatoo 

Force 

Grant. 

Monan 

We^htman.. 


Fnmace... 
...do 

..do 

..do 

Steam. 

Fiunaca... 

.      Steam 

...L..do 

Furaaoa... 


.do.. 


BxceUent . 
Good... 
...do.... 
Excellent . 
...do.... 
..do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do 

...do.... 


Good... 

..do 

Poor.... 
Excellent . 
Good... 
ExcaUent. 
Poor... 
Good... 
Excellent . 
Good... 


Excellent . 

..do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Good Small 

Insufficient  Insufficient 

Excellent.!  Excellent 
...do '-..do 

..do ...do 

...do '...do 


...do 

do 

...do 

do 


Good 

..do 

Excellent 
Good 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


Brtiliitwood. 

Brl^twoodPark... 

Hubbard 

JofaBsoo  sanex 

P»k  viewVpiit 
ftble. 

I^vk  View,  port- 
able. No.  2. 

Pitffc  View,  port- 
abte,No.3. 

Petworth,  portable. 

Petwarth,  portable, 

Pctwth.. 

s;Stepberd  Street 
NW. 

PoWBfl. 

Eon 

Ittoma 


hfamPiridiHan 

Wart , 

WlbonNcnnal 

Woodbura — ' 


Steam 

Furnace 
and  gas 
engine. 

Furnace 
andfEm. 

Furnace... 

Stoves.. 

Furnace... 

..do 

.,do,... 


...do 

...do.... 
...do 

Furnace 

and  Ian. 

Furnace... 

Furnace 
and  Ian. 

Steam 

Furnace 
and  fan 
and  elec- 
tric mo- 
tor. 

Furnace... 

..do 

Steam 

Furnace... 


Excellent 
...do 


...do 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 
Good 


..do 

..do 


..do 

..do 


Excellent . 


.do.. 


..do.. 


.-do 

-do 


Good 

ExceUent . 
Admirable 
Excellent . 


Fair... 
Poor*.. 


...do... 

...do... 
Poor.. 
Fair... 
Good.. 


..do.... 
..do.... 


..do 

..do 


..do.. 
..do.. 


...do... 


..do 

Excellent, 


Good... 
Excellent . 
Admirable 
Good 


Excellent 
...do 


..do...... 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Pair 


.do.. 


..do.. 


Excellent 
..do 


Excellent 


.do.. 


...do.... 


..do 

.-do 


Good 

ExceUent. 
Admirable 
Poor 


Poor».. 
Very  good. 


Excellent 


Good... 
None... 

None.... 


.do.. 


.do... 


..do 

..do 


Fkiri.. 
Poor*. 


Excellent. 


Fair , 

..do 

..do 


Good.... 
..do 


ExceUent.'  Fair.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


..do.... 
..do...., 


None 

ExceUent . 
Admirable 
Excellent. 


ExceUent 


..do.... 
Good^. 


Excellent . 
Admirable 
ExceUent . 


Owned. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Rented. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Rented. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 


>  Used  for  manual  trafaiing  and  cooking  classes  and  offices. 

•  The  baaement  floors  of  this  buUding  are  brickf  should  be  ccocrete;  are  insanltaiy, 

•  Concrete  driveway  should  be  buUt  from  the  gate  to  the  coal  chute, 
t  Ventilation  not  as  good  as  in  other  buUdings  with  same  system. 

•  Not  Iteced  In  or  properly  graded;  no  good  walks. 
*Old  part,  fair;  new  part,  excellent. 

>  Ef*^'^****  in  liie;  needs  proper  grading  and  draina^k 
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Heal,  lightf  and  verUUaticn  o/ &ut2din^<— Continued. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


BuUdlngs. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or rented. 

Abbot 

Furnace 
and  hot 
water. 

Furnace... 

Steam 

...do 

Furnace... 
.    do 

Excellent  1 

...do 

...do.« 

...do.« 

...do 

.do 

Fair 

Excellent . 
Poor 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Excellent. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Very  good. 

None 

...do.» 

Excellent* 
fB  0  y  s'. 
poor. 

0  i  r  1  s', 

Good 

ExceUent. 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

None 

ExceUent. 
...do 

Good 

...do 

G  1  r  1  s*, 
smaU. 

Excellent . 
fG  1  r  I  s', 

exceUent. 

B  0  y  s', 
poor.* 

None 

...do 

Owned. 

n^veland 

Do 

Fr^nVlfn     .... 

Do 

Henry 

Morse 

Do. 
Do 

Polk 

Do 

Thomson 

Twining 

Webster 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

...do 

...do 

...do.  ' 

ExceUent. 

Good 

Poor 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

212  H  Street  NW.«.. 

Hot  water. 

Fair 

Do: 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Arthur 

Furnace... 
...do 

Steam 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Furnace 
and  gas 
engine. 

Steam 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do.» 

...do 

...do.» 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

Fair 

ExceUent.. 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent. 

...do 

...do.».... 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Fair 

ExceUent . 

Good 

None 

ExceUent . 

SmaU 

Insufficient 

...do 

...do 

SmaU 

Parking... 
Ample.... 

Good 

None 

Owned. 

Blake 

Brook  land 

Do. 
Do. 

Eckington 

Dot 

Emery 

Do. 

Gage 

Do. 

Gales 

Do. 

I^angdon 

Do. 

Seaton 

Do. 

Training,  Bunker 
Hill  Road.u 

Stoves 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 

Rented. 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Benninff 

Steam 

Furnace... 

...do 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent . 
...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

• 

...do 

Excellent . 
...do 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

None 

...do 

Good 

Ample 

Excellent . 
Boys', 

fair; 

girls', 

smaU. 

Good 

Excellent . 

SmaU 

Boys'. 

very 

small; 

girls', 

small. 

SmaU 

Ample 

...do 

None 

...do 

Owned 

SSfr.  f:::::::.:;..: 

Do. 

Blow 

Haves 

Do. 
Do. 

Kenllworth 

Ludlow 

Madison 

Pierce 

Taylor 

Webb 

Wheatley 

Wheatley  portable 

No.l. 
Wheatley  portable 

No.  2. 
2014  Franklin  Street 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Reated. 

D<^ 

NE.»« 
Northeast     Indus- 
trial." 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ample 

1  Six  rooms  exceUent;  three  good. 

•  Five  rooms  poor. 

•  Used  as  classroom  for  Western  High  School. 

•  Southwest  rooms  poor. 
»  Too  small. 

(  Unfit  (or  ordinary  use  on  account  of  muddy  condition. 
'  Poor  in  four  rooms;  fair  in  two  rooms;  satisfactory  in  six  rooms, 

•  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting  cf 

•  Except  in  four  rooms. 
M  Inconvenient  access  to  one  playroom, 
u  Used  for  manual  training. 

u  Used  for  cooking  school. 

u  Used  for  manual  training,  oooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting. 
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Heat,  hghty  and  ventUatum  ofhuOdingB — Contiiitted. 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


BttildJngs. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Vontfl^- 
.      tJon. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 

or  rented. 

Bnnt 

Funiaoe... 
...do 

Steam.... 

Furnace.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Fumaoe... 

Steam 

Stov«.... 

ExceUent.   Good 

...do '...do 

...do 1  RxonUMit 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

SmaU 

Fair 

SmaU  .... 
...do 

None 

SmaU 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

None 

Ample.... 

Smdl 

Ample.... 
...do 

None 

SmaU 

Fair 

SmaU 

Ample 

...do 

None 

Owned. 

Cartery 

Dent... 

Do. 
Da 

^mondft 

...do 

...do 

Da 

FwndU* 

Baton. 

Manry 

Peabody 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

-do 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Towersr 

...do 1-  do 

Do. 

Walkcfa 

M6    ICaBachusetts 
ATcnne  NE.s 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

Da 
Rented. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


AreidflD 

Fumaoe... 

Steam 

Fumaoe... 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Fumaoe... 
...do 

ExceUent. 
Insufficient 

ExceUent . 

•do 

...do 

...do.i 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent. 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

Good 

Small 

Excellent.. 

SmaU 

ExceUent . 

SmaU 

ExceUent.. 

SmaU 

ExceUent . 

SmaU 

Excellent.. 

SmaU 

Excellent . 

SmaU 

ExceUent. 

Owned. 

Bowcn,8ayk5J.... 
R«dK 

Da 
Da 

Fairbrattaer 

GreeDkal 

ExceUent . 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

ExceUent.. 

...do 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Da 
Da 
Do. 

SniaUwood« 

VaaNfM 

Da 
Da 

NINTH  DIVISION. 


Bryan 

Furnace.. , 

...do.; 

Steam.... 
.do.. 

Good 

...do 

-..do 

.do . .    . 

Excellent . 

Good 

Fair 

..do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

ExceUent . 

Good 

None 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent . 

Good 

...do 

...do 

None 

Pah- 

Good 

Excellent. 

SmaU 

Good 

SmaU 

Good 

Excellent. 

Good 

SmaU 

Fair 

Parking... 

Owned. 

BocfaaiDan 

C43D]rress  Heights... 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

tTtfrhim 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent. 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor* 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Do. 

Lenox 

Off 

Randle  Highlands.. 
Stantcn. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

TVler 

VaaBuren 

VuBurcn  Annex.. 

...do 

...do 

Stoves 

Do. 
Da 
Da 

TENTH  DIVISION. 


Hiaxn  Bridge  Road. 

Genison 

Ovrinn  portable.. 

Htcnider 

McMfomery 

Pbfflfpe 

Pbaiipspectahla... 

EeiD 

fitevMs. 


?TaBDer 

^avio 

Vonnl*T 

W>  MStiertNW.' 


Furnace.. 

Stoves... 

Furnace.. 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

Steam.... 


...do 

Furnace., 
.do. 


Steam".. 


ExceUent . 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Excellent , 

..do 

Good 

..do 

..do 


..do 

..do 

Excellent , 
Fair 


Poor*.... 

..do 

Fair 

..do 

Good 

Excellent , 

..do 

Good 

..do 

..do 


Poor*.... 

Fair* 

ExceUent 
Fair 


Excellent 

Poor 

ExceUent. 

..do. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Poor 

..do 

Good 

ExceUent 

Good 

Excellent 
Good 


Excellent , 

None , 

Excellent 

..do 

..do 

ExceUent . 

..do 

Poor , 

..do , 

..do , 

..do 

Excellent , 

..do , 

None 


SmaU 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

Ample.... 

Ample 

...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

Extremely 

smaU. 

Ample 

Poor 

Limited... 

None 


Owned. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Owned. 
Rented. 


'  Tsed  for  mannal  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting.  » Indicates  ontdoor  closets. 

*  I'sed  for  nwnintl  training  and  cooking.  *  A  fan  i»  needed. 

'  Eieht  roosns  Insufficient.  '  Used  by  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 

*  Used  for  a  ▼ocational  schooL  •  Used  for  oookizig  school. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventUaHon  ofhuildingi — Continued. 

ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Boildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Bru-e. 

Bunker  HIURoad... 
Cook 

Furnace... 

...do 

Stove  and 

furnace. 

Latrobe... 

Stoves 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Furnace... 

Steam.... 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Oocd 

...do 

ExceUent. 

Fair 

...do 

Excellent . 
...do 

Good 

...do 

ExoeUent. 

Excellent. 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

ExceUent. 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

Fair 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

...do 

ExceUent. 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent. 

Good 

Excellent . 
Good 

Excellent. 

ExceUent. 

...do 

None 

...do. 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

None 

Good 

None 

Fair 

None 

Fair. 

Good 

...do 

None 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Poor 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 

None 

Poor 

Owned. 
Do. 
Do 

Cook  Annex  433  0 
Street  NW. 

FortSlocum 

Fort  Slocum  port- 
able. 

Garnet 

Rented. 

Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 

Lanfston 

Do. 

MflitaiyRoad 

Mott 

Do. 
Do. 

Orphans' Home 

Patterson 

Patterson    Annex, 
Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventlsts'  Church. 

SUter 

Owned. 
Rented. 

Owned. 

TWELFTH  DIVISION. 


Banneker 

Furnace... 

Stoves 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

Stoves 

Steam.... 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam.... 

Stoves 

...do 

ExceUent . 

Fair 

ExceUent . 

Good 

Excellent. 
Fair 

ExceUent . 

...do 

-do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 

Good 

...do. 

Excdlent. 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

Good 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent . 
Good 

ExceUent . 

Poor 

Excellent . 

Good 

Poor 

...do. 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Damp 

None. 

ExceUent . 
Good 

Poor 

Fair 

Excellent . 

Owned. 

BurrviUe 

Do. 

Crummell 

Dean  wood  portable. 

Deanwood 

Deanwood  Annex, 

4724  Sheriff  Roed. 

DoiirIass  i.»... 

Do. 
Do. 

ExceUent. 
None 

ExceUent. 
..do...... 

ExceUent . 
Fair 

Poor 

...do 

Do. 
Rented. 

Owned. 

Jones!!!?:.::;;:;:;:: 

Do. 

LoRMi 

Lovejoy 

Payne 

Payne  portable 

Simmons 

...do 

ExceUent. 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent. 

Poor 

...do 

...do 

Inade- 
quate. 

Excellent. 
...do 

ExceUent. 

Poor 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent. 

None::..;; 

Good 

None 

...do 

SmaU 

Small 

Fair 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Smothers 

Do. 

Smothers  Annex.... 

...do 

...do 

Do. 

THIRTEENTH  DIVISION 


Ambwh...... 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

Steam.... 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Furnace... 
...do 

Steam 

Furnace... 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Fair 

ExceUent . 

Good 

Fair 

ExoeUent. 
...do 

Fair 

Good 

ExfcUent . 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Good 

Fair 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent. 
...do 

ExceUent . 

Fair 

None 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

None 

...do 

Good 

None 

SmaU 

...do 

...do 

Ample — 

SmaU..... 
...do 

ExceUent . 
...do 

SmaU 

Ample 

SmaU 

...do 

None 

Owned. 

BeU 

BeU  Annex 

Bimey 

Do. 
Rented. 
Owned. 

Bowen 

Do. 

Cardoso 

Garfield 

GIddings 

Lincoln 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mccormick* 

RandaU 

Syphax 

...do 

Good 

Exi  ellent . 
Fair 

Poor 

ExceUent . 
Good*.... 
Good 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Syphax  Annex,  Re- 
hoboth     Chapel, 
First   Street   be- 
tween N  and  0 
Streets  8W.» 

Rented. 

1  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 

*  Boys',  good;  girls',  small. 

•  Used  lor  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 


*  But  congested. 

•  Used  for  graded  school. 
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Heat^  light,  and  veiUiilation  (^  buildingg — Continued. 
UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  1-0  DIVISIONS. 


Boildinfis. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventfla- 
tion. 

Water- 
dosets. 

Flay 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Atypiral: 

25  Fifth  Street 

BE. 
1322  Harjland 

ATBineNE. 
Xone. 

Lacrobes.. 

sJl.... 

Latrobes.. 

C) 
(») 
0) 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

None 

...do 

Small 

...do 

Bented. 

Do. 
Owned 

SlOStrth  Street 

8W. 
1«7  ThfrtF- 

thirti    Street 

NW. 
TenlciyAnnAx 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

...do 

Small 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Rented. 
Do. 

Owned. 

UagrSed: 

Curtis 

Do. 

Gales 

Do. 

Mofse 

Do. 

1 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  1(^13  DIVISIONS. 


Atypical: 

Cerdoio 

Lencston. . . . . . 

Lincoln. 

St.  Lake's  Par- 
ish HaU. 
iBNnrigible: 

Doadass 

Ran^U. 

Stereos. 


(*) 

{*) 

Stoves 


J.... 


^1 


Fair 


Good... 


(J) 
None... 


(•) 


None... 


Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 


'Seefoorthdivbion. 
'See first  division. 


*  See  fifth  division. 

*  See  thirteenth  division. 


*  See  eleventh  divLslon. 

•  See  twelfth  division. 


'  See  tenth  division. 


OBOWTH   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Avenge  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  echooUf  and  the  number  of  teachen 
employed  for  each  year  since  1880. 


Avenkg<«  enrollment. 

Teachers. 

3tbooi  jear  ending 
June  .10- 

First  nipe  divi- 
sions. 

Tenth-thirteenth 
divwlons. 

Total. 

Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent 

of 
Inrrease. 

Number. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Increase. 

lan 

15,072 
15,494 
16,003 
IS,  524 
16,642 
17,468 
18,720 
19,285 
19,762 
20.4n 
21,077 
21,599 
22,264 
22,J95 
2},4«3 
2),  798 
24,347 
25,261 
26,213 

6,573 
6,.')67 
6.763 
7,070 
7,225 
7,6«» 
8, 191 
8,*18 
8,791 
9, 08.8 
9,289 
9,702 
9,942 
10,097 
10, 141 
10,010 
10,296 
10,420 
10,578 

21,600 
22,061 
22,826 
Zi,504 
2i,867 
25,157 
26,911 
27,733 
28.558 
29,565 
30,366 
31,301 
32,206 
32,492 
33,624 
33,841 
34,643 
35,681 
36,821 

4:^ 

461 
4W 
505 
526 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
74f. 
795 
845 
895 
942 
991 
1,031 
1,071 
1,107 

tt*i 

3.10 
3.  GO 
2.80 

.71 
4.90 
7.10 
3.00 
2.40 
3.60 
2.90 
2.60 
3.00 

.59 
4.5K 
L32 
2.26 
3.76 
3.88 

10.09 
2. 98 
4.53 
2.19 
6.42 
6.52 
3.13 
4.06 
3.37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
L56 
.43 
».D4 
2.48 
L20 
L51 

2.13 
3.46 
3.36 
Lll 
6.40 
6.97 
3.05 
2.95 
3.54 
2.70 
3.07 
2.89 

.89 
3.48 

.65 
2.36 
2.99 
3.19 

27 

i«« 

24 

!Sn 

UM 

20 
20 

1« 

1« 

30 
40 

vsst 

25 

Vsfs               

34 

1X» 

39 

iw 

!*l 

vaa , 

i« 

62 
50 
50 
SO 

1S»I 

47 

t^as 

i#i 

1*7 

49 
40 
40 

aw. 

36 

i 
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Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schools,  and  the  number  ofteadurt 
employed  for  each  year  since  1880 — Continued. 


Average  enrollment. 

Teachen. 

School  year  ending 
June  30— 

First  nine  dhrl- 
8lon&. 

Tenth-Thirteenth 
divisions. 

Total. 

WlMde 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Number. 

Percent 
of 

increase. 

Number. 

Percent 

of 
Increase. 

Number. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

Incraask 

1809 

1000 

26,742 
27.W7 
2S.741 
29,^18 
29,8*6 
30.053 
» 29.566 
30,064 
30,747 
31,ir.7 
31.(i85 
32,  .^<6 
.32,822 
33.658 
33,768 
31,051 
35,221 

1.00 

3.34 

3.99 

3.15 

.66 

2.70 

13.54 

1.68 

2.27 

1.34 

2.62 

1.09 

1.50 

2.54 

.32 

.83 

3.37 

10.171 
10.474 
10.  (HK) 
11,010 
10,950 
11,477 
« 13,844 
13,021 
14,817 
14,021 
14,066 
15,106 
15.674 
15,578 
15,680 
15,610 
15,8:i8 

13.84 
2.07 
1.77 
3.20 
1.46 
4.71 

«an.62 

.55 

6.65 

.40 

.30 

.02 

Z.7f> 

1.61 

.71 

1.50 

1.46 

36, 9U 
38.111 
30,401 
40,658 
40.806 
42,130 
43.410 
43,085 
45,504 
46,088 
46,051 
47,442 
48.496 
40.236 
40,457 
40,661 
51,062 

.25 
3.34 
3.38 
3.10 

.36 
3.34 
3.03 
1.32 
3.65 
1.07 
1.87 
1.04 
2.22 
1.52 

.44 

.41 
3.82 

« 1,150 

•1,226 

•1,283 

•1.333 

•1,371 

•1,425 

•1,478 

•l.SH 

•1,575 

M.58? 

l.r.28 

1,684 

1.730 

1,737 

1,731 

1,743 

1,766 

52 
07 

1901        

5? 

1902 

40 

1903 

48 

1904 

54 

1906 

S3 

1906 

58 

1907 

39 

1908 

40 

1900 

45 

1010 

» 

1011 

1912 

36 
17 

1013 

6 

1914 

11 

1915 

21 

»  Decrease. 

•  Includes  kindercarten  teacheni. 

•  Colored  schools  of  the  first  nine  divisions  transferred  to  the  tenth-thirteenth  divisions. 
4  Be«'  note  >. 

•  Thirtv-two  ofDcers,  librarians,  and  clerics,  counted  w  teachers  for  1906-7,  and  who  were  afterwards 
specifically  eliminated  as  such,  make  a  net  increase  of  :10  teachers  for  1907-8. 

Amount  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the  year  1880  to  1915, 

inclusive. 


School  year  ending 
June  30- 

Rent. 

Sites  and 
buildings. 

School  year  ending 
June  30- 

Rent. 

Sites  and 
buildinics. 

1880 

S28.008.35 
26,506.11 
26,172.57 
14,805.33 
8,742.50 
7,000.00 
6,010.66 
7.354.00 
10,216.44 
14,832.00 
10,000.00 
0,802.00 
0.602.00 
8,051.25 
0.825.50 
0,648.00 
14.736.50 
14,188.00 

874,008.24 

108.416.91 

253.609.73 

103.141.47 

103.563.94 

118,400.00 

61.130.04 

73,085.34 

230. 150. 77 

332,312.44 

230.467.30 

220,078.00 

220,344.47 

42,270.36 

66,039.60 

66.408.91 

185,601.12 

182,514.26 

1808 

114,034.00 
'  13,420.00 
13,068.00 
15,002.31 
15,641.73 
14,131.50 
14,103.50 
14.236.00 
15,218.50 
17,484.24 
23,881.48 
10,155.58 
27,107.00 
22,081.50 
20,637.25 
16.708.33 
14,408.50 
11,825.00 

$130,660.00 

1881 

1899 

72.127.86 

1882 

1900 

71,807.43 

1883  

1901 

205,308.00 

1884 

1902 

308.000.00 

1885 

1903 

234.044.00 

1886     

1904 

180,300.00 

1887 

1905 

170,713.00 

1888 

1908 '. 

100.800.00 

1880        

1907         

271.158.32 

1800 

1908 

878,831.60 

1801  

1909       

608,791.81 

1802 

1010 

541,141.42 

1883 

1911     

816,103.05 

1804 

1012 

686,186.86 

1805 

1013 ».. 

330,413.54 

1806 

'  1014     

266,555.61 

1807 

1015 

621,900.20 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  WHITE 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  report  will  consider  the  work  of 
the  board  of  examiners  under  the  following  general  heads: 

A.  Examinations. 

B.  Placing  of  teachers  and  longevity  increases. 
G.  General  work  and  conclusions. 

A.  Examinations. 

Total  number  of  applicants:  Examined,  120;  passing,  77. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ^^  dates  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tions" contained  in  a  circular  issued  July  1, 1914: 

Dates  and  Subjects  or  Examinations. 

L  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  21  and  22,  1914. 

High  schools  only. — ^AU  special  subjects;  and  all  academic  and  scientific 
subjects  except  (1)  English;  (2)  mathematics;  (8)  Greek;  (4)  Latin. 
No  others. 
2.  Taesday  and  Wednesday,  March  30  and  81,  1915. 

(a)  High  schools. — ^AU  special  subjects.    No  others. 
ib)  Elementary  schools. — ^Physical  culture;  music;  art  work;  domestic 
art    No  others. 
8.  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  17  and  18,  1915. 

High  schools  only. — ^AU   academic  and  scientific  subjects  except    (1) 
English;  (2)  Greek;  (3)  Latin.    No  others. 

In  accordance  with  'the  above,  three  regular  examinations  were 
held,  viz:  December  21-22.  1914,  March  80-^1,  1915,  and  June  17-18, 
1915.    Special  examinations  were  held  as  necessity  demanded. 

(Norc—The  first  number  in  the  parentheses  below  indicates  the  number  of 
applicants  taking  the  examination;  the  second,  the  number  passing.) 

I.  Regttlab  ExAicmATioNs  (108-72). 

1.  Examination  of  December  21-22,  1914  (28-22). 

Hi^  schools  (28-22) :  History  (5-^) ;  biology  (2-0) ;  chemistry  (1-1) ; 
French  (1-1) ;  CJerman  (5-4) ;  physics  (1-0) ;  stenography  and 
typewriting  (5-5) ;  domestic  science  (3-3) ;  mechanical  drawing 
(1-0) ;  woodworking  (1-0) ;  music  (2-2) ;  art  work  (1-1). 

Z  ExaminaUon  of  March  80-31,  1915  (39-25). 

1.  High  schools  (10-3) :  Domestic  science  (2-1) ;  physical  culture  (2-2) ; 
machine  shop  (1-0) ;  woodworking  (1-0)  ;  mechanical  drawing 
(1-0);  art  work  (3-  ). 

2.  Elementary  schools  (29-22) :  Art  work  (14-10) ;  domestic  art  (3-2) ; 

physical  culture  (4-3) ;  music  (S-7). 
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8.  Examination  of  June  17-18,  1915  (41-25). 

High  schools  (41-25) :  Cterman  (5-5) ;  history  (18-8) ;  mathematics 
(11-5) ;  stenography  and  typewriting  (2-2) ;  commercial  geogra- 
phy (2-1) ;  physics  (1-1);  chemistry  (1-1);  science  of  accounts 
(1-1) ;  physical  geography  (1-1) ;  applied  arithmetic  (2-0) ; 
biology  (2-b). 

II.  Sfeciai.  Examinations  (12-6), 

1.  Examination  of  December  21-22,  1914  (12--5). 

1.  High  schools  (4r^)  :  Librarian  (4-8). 

2.  Elementary  schools  (8-2)  :  Domestic  science  (6-0) ;  Incorrigible  (2-2). 

HIGH-SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN  EXAMINATIONS. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  it  was  decided  to  make  it  part  of  the 
regular  duties  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  establish  a  list  of  eligibles 
for  the  position  of  high-school  librarian,  and  in  accordance  there- 
with an  examination  was  ordered  for  December  21-22, 1914. 

Four  applicants  appeared  and  three  passed.  Examinations  will  be 
ordered  hereafter  as  necessity  arises. 

NIOHT-SCHOOL  TEACHER  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  policy  similar  to  that  followed  with  respect  to  high-school 
librarian  positions  was  also  inaugurated  as  regards  night-school 
teachers,  and  if  occasion  arises  examinations  will  be  ordered. 

FIREMEN  AND  POLICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  examinations  were  held  during  the  school  year,  as  a  result  of 
which  33  out  of  40  applicants  passed,  viz :  {a)  Examination  of  Sep- 
tember 28, 1914, 10  out  of  13  applicants  passing;  (6)  examination  of 
April  14,  1915,  23  out  of  27  applicants  passing. 

As  yet  no  examinations  have  been  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  police 
department. 

EXAMINATION  OP  CANOmATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  ANNAPOUS  BY  THE 
COMMISSIONERS   OF   THE   DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  board  of  examiners  took  charge  of  this  work  and  held  an  exami- 
nation on  February  16  and  17, 1915.    Fifteen  candidates  appeared. 

Each  candidate  wrote  his  name  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  numbered 
the  sheet  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  an  envelope  furnished 
him  by  the  board  of  examiners,  inclosed  the  sheet  in  that  envelope, 
and  sealed  the  envelope,  using  his  number  only  and  not  his  name 
during  the  examination. 

All  papers,  including  the  sealed  envelopes,  together  with  complete 
records  of  candidates  by  numbers,  in  order  of  rank,  were  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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B.  Placing  of  Tsachkrs  and  LDNaEymr  Incbeasss. 

The  policy  of  the  auditing  authorities,  which  for  the  past  two 
years  has  accepted  as  final  the  findings  of  the  board  of  examiners  as 
to  the  placing  of  teachers,  in  conjunction  with  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  education  quoted  below,  has  been  productive  of  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  only  one  case  has  arisen  this  year  which  seems  to  be 
needlessly  vexatious. 

The  rules  of  the  board  of  education  in  respect  to  this  matter,  put 
into  effect  July  1,  1913,  are  inserted  here  that  emphasis  may  be  laid 
upon  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  applicants  for  longevity  placing. 

LONGEVITY  PLACING. 

Par.  77.  The  longevity  placing  of  teachers  assigned  to  group  A  of  class  6  In 
tbe  oormal,  high,  and  manual  training  high  schools  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  acts  approved  May  26,  1908,  May  18,  1910,  and  June  26,  1912,  and 
by  rales  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  board  of  education. 

Pab.  78.  The  respective  boards  of  examiners  are  authorized  for  and  on  behalf 
of  tbe  board  of  education  to  compute  and  certify  the  longevity  placing  of  the 
teachers  entitled  to  such  placing  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  above 
specified. 

Par.  79.  All  applications  for  longevity  placing  and  all  requests  for  review  of 
tbe  adjustments  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  examiners  must  be  made  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools :  Provided,  That  notice  of  the  request  for  review 
of  the  findings  of  the  respective  boards  of  examiners  must  be  filed  within  5 
(lays  of  tlie  date  of  the  notification  of  the  adjustments,  and  final  arguments  and 
additional  evidence  must  be  submitted,  in  writing,  within  10  days  of  the  late  of 
said  notice,  otherwise  the  case  will  be  considered  as  closed. 

Par.  80.  Longevity  adjustments  are  not  made  immediately  upon  the  assign- 
ment of  teachers  to  group  A  of  class  6,  but  as  soon  thereafter  as  decision  can  be 
reached  by  the  respective  boards  of  examiners  as  to  the  number  of  years  of 
loQ^ylty  placing  to  which  the  teachers  concerned  are  entitled.  As  soon  as  the 
Kljostment  is  made  and  certified  a  special  pay  roll  Is  prepared  to  cover  the 
back  pay  due  the  teacher  from  the  date  of  his  assignment  to  group  A  of  class  6 
t')  the  date  of  the  longevity  adjustment  After  the  adjustment  is  made  the 
increased  rate  of  pay  is  carried  on  the  regular  pay  rolls. 

C.  General  Work  and  Conclusions. 

1.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  Franklin  Building,  due  to  the  un- 
avoidable occupancy  of  aU  available  space  by  the  Western  High 
iSchooI,  has  forced  the  board  of  examiners,  at  least  in  one  case,  to  hold 
its  examinations  in  various  places  in  the  city,  thereby  causing  the 
applicants  to  lose  much  valuable  time,  as  they  had  to  appear  at  the 
Franklin  Building  first,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  schedule  of 
examinations,  issued  months  before,  and  then  be  directed  to  the  new 
places  at  which  the  variofus  parts  of  the  examinations  were  to  be 
held  The  moving *of  records,  etc.,  also  imposed  a  great  hardship 
npon  the  board  and  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties  which  the  board 
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is  most  unwilling  to  encounter  a  second  time.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  holding  the  examinations  in  the 
Franklin  Building. 

2.  It  is  urged  with  equal  emphasis,  though  it  is  no  new  thought, 
that  relief  be  granted  the  board  of  examiners  as  to  adequate  quarters. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  gbod  work  where  we  are  for  reasons  which  we 
have  stated  every  year.  Heretofore  Miss  Simons  and  myself  have 
been  able  to  work  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  Central  High  School, 
though  it  was  a  sad  makeshift  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  that 
building.  This  year  it  will  be  an  impossibility  to  work  in  that  build- 
ing, as  every  nook  and  comer  fit  to  be  used  will  be  crowded  with 
pupils.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  will  be  no  teachers'  rooms  at 
all,  and  it  is  feared  that  there  will  be  no  desk  room  for  Miss  Simons 
and  myself.  The  condition  is  more  serious  than  ever  before.  You 
are  weU  acquainted  with  the  entire  situation  as  presented  in  pre- 
vious reports,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  extended  pleas  as  to 
separate  room,  adequate  space,  and  working  conveniences  for  the 
board  of  examiners  and  increase  in  salary  for  its  underpaid  clerk, 
which  have  been  urged  upon  your  attention  in  the  past. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Harry  English, 
Secretary  Board  of  Examiners. 

Approved : 

E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  COLORED 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


JmcB  30,  1915. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thukston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washingtouy  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  presrait  the  following  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  colored  schools  for  the  year 

I914r-15. 
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Of  the  regularly  scheduled  teachers  examinations  those  for  the 
high  schools  were  held  in  December  and  June  and  physical  training 
for  the  grades  in  March.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  service,  other 
tests  were  conducted  for  the  following  positions:  Teachers  of  sew- 
bg  in  the  vocational  schools,  incorrigible  classes,  night  schools,  and 
librarian. 
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Though  widespread  publicity  was  given  our  announoements  the 
esiperience  of  former  years  was  repeated — ^many  applicants,  but  few 
with  adequate  qualifications  for  the  positions  which  are  sought,  with 
insufficient  professional  preparation  and  equipment  as  the  outstand- 
ing cause  of  failure.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  standard  set  in  these 
examinations  is  not  too  high,  nor  the  rating  unduly  rigid  if  measured 
by  the*general  advance  in  educational  practice. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  board  of  examiners 
effort  was  made  to  establish  through  appropriate  tests  an  eligible 
list  of  candidates  for  teacherships  in  the  night  schools  in  which  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  method  and  purpose  of  night- 
school  teaching  was  the  basic  factor.  In  our  opinion  this  was  quite 
obviously  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  consistent  with  the  custom 
in  some  of  the  more  important  cities.  Furthermore  it  seems  wise 
beyond  dispute  to  place  all  positions  under  a  competitive  examina- 
tion system,  which  eliminates  the  less  well  adapted  and  makes  eli- 
gible those  whose  abilities  and  personalities  and  strength  to  the 
whole  corps  and  increased  success  in  this  not  wholly  developed  field 
of  service  in  which  we  should  have  the  best  possible  teachers  of 
proven  dependableness  and  devotion.  We  hope  that  as  the  need 
arises  early  nomination  from  this  list  will  be  made  and  confidence 
secured  in  the  wisdom  of  this  new  plan. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

In  our  consideration  of  candidates  for  teacherships  of  incorrigible 
boys,  special  training  and  experience  were  the  desired  essentials  for 
this  delicate  and  serious  business.  Two  persons  were  made  eligible  as 
a  result  of  the  tests  in  the  following: 

Special  child  study. 

Special  methods  in  drawing;  shopwork. 

Principles  and  methoils  of  teaching,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching 
of  children  in  incorrigible  classes. 

English  language,  grammar  and  composition,  history  of  education,  arith- 
metic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  music  (simple  musical  forms  and  sight 
reading),  drawing  (sketching  in  pencil  from  plant  forms  and  still  life). 

VOCATIONAL  AND   MANUAL  TRAINING. 

All  candidates  in  sewing  and  cooking  and  manual  training  were 
not  only  given  opportunity  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  trade,  but  also  their  proficiency  in  its  practice.  It  is  probable 
that  special  examinations  will  need  to  be  offered  in  September  in 
nearly  all  subjects  now  taught  in  the  trade  schools  and  others  soon 
to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  by  reason  of  an  admirable  awakened 
interest  in  vocational  training. 
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UBRABIAN. 

lELIGIBILITT,  CHASACTEB,  AND  SOOFB. 

A.  Bach  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  have 

equivalent  academic  training. 

B.  All  candidates  must  pass  a  written  examination  embracing  the  following 

subjects: 

1.  Library  science;  consisting  of  questions  on  library  economy,  includ- 

ing cataloguing,  classification,  book  ordering,  loan  systems,  refer- 
ence work  and  bibliography,  especially  the  bibliographies  of  high 
and  normal  school  subjects. 

2.  High  school  and  normal  school  library  methods  and  management. 

3.  Knowledge  of  books  as  regards  selection  by  the  librarian  and  use  by 

pupils:  (o)  Reference  books ;  (&)  other  books. 

4.  Theme  on  some  special  phase  of  library  work  in  relation  to  high  and 

normal  school  pupils  (theme  to  be  selected  by  the  applicant). 
C  An  oral  examination  is  held  to  enable  the  examiners  to  estimate  the  can- 
didate's general  fitness  for  the  position  and  will  include  his  edu- 
cation, experience,  personality,  resourcefulness,  etc. 

The  examiners  treated  each  candidate  with  generous  consideration, 
because  the  applicants  had  had  small  opportunity  for  training  in 
library  science,  methods,  and  management.  To  this  fact  is  attribut- 
able the  failure  of  so  large  a  number  to  secure  the  required  rating. 

We  suggest  a  revision  of  our  circular  of  information  for  high- 
school  teacherships  and  the  adoption  of  a  handbook,  which  may  in- 
clude in  convenient  form  within  its  covers  a  complete  statement  of 
regulations  with  reference  to  all  of  the  examinations. 

Permit  me  finally  to  record  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  helpful 
oounsel  and  encouragement  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  my 
ooUeague,  Miss  Biggs,  of  the  board  of  examiners. 
Beq>ectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  Glenn, 
Secretary  Board  of  Examiners. 
Approved : 
E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schoods. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE 
OF  WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Sir:  I  respectfuUy  submit  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  this 
office  during  the  year  just  closing. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  office  of  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  is  charged  with  many  and  varied  duties.  There 
are  few  matters  in  relation  to  the  general  organization,  operation, 
and  supervision  of  the  school  system  in  which  this  office  does  not  in 
some  degree  participate. 

SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

During  the  present  term  there  has  been  much  accomplished  look- 
ing toward  the  better  organization  of  the  system  in  respect  to  dis- 
iribution  of  pupils  and  teachers,  thus  bringing  about  a  more  efficient 
and  economical  management.  There  are  now  in  the  school  system 
very  few  abnormally  large  or  abnormally  small  classes,  and  the  few 
cases  that  do  exist  are  due  to  the  fact  that  either  limited  school  accom- 
modation in  that  particular  section  makes  it  impossible  to  establish 
new  schools,  thereby  producing  crowded  classes,  or  that  the  isolated 
position  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  conduct 
classes  which  are  smaller  than  the  normal  organization  in  the  city 
districts. 

It  has  been  the  hope  and  endeavor  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
to  become  properly  and  efficiently  more  and  more  a  factor  in  the 
educational  activities  of  the  high  schools.  To  this  end  he  has  sought 
opportunities  for  conferences  with  the  various  high  school  heads, 
and  has  to  some  extent  visited  the  classes  and  talked  with  the  heads 
of  departments  concerning  their  work. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  assistant  superintendent  that  this  office  has 
a  proper  and  legitimate  sphere  in  its  relation  to  high-school  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  gathering  up  and  unification  of  opinions  concerning 
methods  of  instruction,  organization  of  classes,  and  selection  of  texts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  the  scope  of  the  activities  of 
the  office  in  this  direction  will  be  considerably  extended. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  CADET  REGIMENT. 

One  of  the  high-school  activities  which  comes  under  exclusive 
charge  of  this  office  is  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  high- 
school  cadet  regiment.    This  splendid  organization  has  established 
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this  year  a  new  record  for  enrollment,  activity,  and  eflSdency.  In 
many  respects  this  organization  promises  to  become  a  model  for  the 
whole  country.  This  year  numerous  inquiries  have  come  from  Tari- 
OQs  parts  of  the  country  concerning  our  work  in  military  training, 
and  this  office  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  details  regarding  the 
organization,  equipment,  and  general  management  of  our  regiment 
We  feel  that  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  greater  corporate 
spirit  and  interest  in  the  regiment  as  an  organization  without  lessen- 
ing to  any  great  degree  the  student's  attachment  to  his  company. 

The  regimental  officers  have  been  given  definite  tasks  and  have  been 
required  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  their  offices.  Monthly  in- 
spections of  the  companies  have  been  held  by  the  general  officers,  and 
these  officers  have  been  required  to  submit  in  due  form  and  through 
the  regular  channels  detailed  reports  upon  the  condition  of  each 
company. 

On  February  11, 1915,  the  annual  presentation  of  commissions  was 
held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Central  High  School.  The  address 
was  made  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  L.  Mills,  United  States  Army,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  regiment  the  conunissions  were  presented  to 
the  new  officers.  This  ceremony  did  much  to  dignify  the  relations 
between  officers  and  men  and  impressed  the  officers  with  a  true  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  which  they  were  assuming. 

The  ability  to  operate  the  rifle  which  he  carries  is  a  desirable 
acquisition  for  a  boy  of  high-school  age.  Such  training  has  an  added 
element  of  personal  safety,  as  accidents  with  firearms  seldom  occur 
when  those  who  handle  the  guns  understand  the  possibilities  of  dan- 
ger and  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken  for  the  safe  handling 
of  such  weapons. 

In  addition  to  the  element  of  safety,  there  comes  a  splendid  train- 
ing in  nervous  and  physical  control  on  the  part  of  the  boy  who 
endeavors  to  acquire  skill  in  rifle  shooting.  The  students  have  been 
given  this  year  ample  opportunity  to  learn  the  operation  of  their 
guns  by  having  outdoor  exercises  with  blank  cartridges,  and  target 
footing  has  been  encouraged  by  the  activities  in  the  rifle  clubs  of 
the  various  high  schools. 

The  two  great  events  of  the  year  in  connection  with  rifle  shooting 
were  the  indoor  shoot,  which  was  held  in  the  range  of  the  National 
Guard  Armory  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  16-17,  1915, 
and  the  outdoor  shoot,  which  was  held  on  the  range  of  the  ITnited 
States  Marine  Corps  at  Winthrop,  Md.,  on  May  15, 1915. 

On  the  latter  occasion  we  enjoyed,  by  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  use  of  one  of  the  naval  tugs  for  the  transportation  of  the 
stnd^its  from  Washington  to  Winthrop.  This  courtesy  enabled  us 
to  give  the  boys  a  splendid  opportunity  for  practice  upon  a  well- 
equipped  range  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  individual.    We  have 
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always  found  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  service  the 
greatest  willingness  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  plans  for  giving 
the  students  this  desiri&le  training. 

ANNUAL  BEVIEW  AND  PARADB. 

The  annual  review  and  parade  of  the  regiment  occurred  on  May 
11, 1915,  on  the  White  Lot,  and  was  a  memorable  occasion,  since  we 
enjoyed  the  high  honor  of  having  as  the  reviewing  officer  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  regular  review  and  parade  selected  companies  from 
the  three  battalions  gave  exhibition  drills,  as  follows : 

Company  A,  Central  High  School,  "The  Company  in  Close 

Order." 
Company  H,  Western  High  School,  "The  Company  in  Ex- 
tended Order." 
Company  C,  McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School,  "The 
Manual  of  the  Bayonet." 
With  the  full  Marine  Band  assisting,  the  review  was  an  impressive 
event,  which  must  have  n^eant  much  to  every  cadet  participating  as 
he  passed  before  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  who  was  most 
generous  in  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  splended  appearance 
of  the  regiment  and  the  efficiency  of  its  officers. 

ANNUAL   COMPBTrnVE   DRILL. 

• 

The  annual  competitive  drill  of  the  high-school  cadets  occurred  on 
May  24  and  May  25, 1915,  at  the  American  League  Baseball  Park. 

Company  M,  of  the  Central  High  School,  was  awarded  first  posi- 
tion, with  Company  H,  of  the  Western  High  School,  second,  and 
Company  A,  of  the  Central  High  School,  third.  The  making  of  three 
awards  has  proved  so  successful  that  without  doubt  it  will  hereafter 
be  an  accepted  feature  of  the  drill. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  acted 
as  the  reviewing  officer,  and  presented  the  prize  flag  to  the  company 
awarded  first  position  on  this  occasion. 

Capt.  H.  P.  Hobbs,  United  States  Army,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
judges,  assisted  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Holcombe,  United  States  Army,  and 
Lieut.  John  W.  Stewart,  United  States  Army. 

A  new  feature  this  year  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
regiment  was  the  field  maneuvers  held  on  June  12,  1915.  For  this 
occasion  the  regiment  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  using  a  section 
of  Eock  Creek  Park.  The  regiment  was  divided  into  two  parties  and, 
with  full  equipment  of  20  rounds  of  blank  cartridges  per  man, 
entered  into  a  vigorous  maneuver  under  the  direction  of  the  military 
instructor,   Maj.   Wallach   A.   McCathran,   District   of    Columbia 
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National  Gnard.    This  was  a  day  of  splendid  ezperieooes,  and  the 
cadets  had  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  outing. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  future  will  bring  an  enlargement  in  cadet 
activities.  Among  the  matters  which  ought  to  be  considered  are 
the  planning  of  a  more  progressive  course  in  military  instruction 
and  the  working  out  of  some  plan  whereby  the  regiment  may  be 
able  to  participate  in  an  annual  camp  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  boys  of  our  high  schools 
ought  more  generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  military  training  in  the  cadet  regiment,  and  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  those  in  direction  of  this  organization  to  make  this  service 
as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  students  in  the  high  schools. 

FUHLIG  SCHOOL  FIELD  DAT  AND  FESTIVAL. 

The  business  arrangements  for  this  occasion  were  in  charge  of  this 
office.  The  affair  was  a  most  successful  and  inspiring  one,  and  did 
much  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  splendid  work  being  done  in 
tbe  schools  for  the  physical  upbuilding  of  the  child.  As  the  result 
of  this  event  the  siun  of  $1,768.52  was  added  to  the  general  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school  playgrounds. 

FURNITUBB  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

This  year  a  most  satisfactory  advance  has  been  made  in  the  organi- 
zation of  an  efficient  system  for  the  repair  of  school  furniture.  As 
a  result  of  having  certain  work  done  by  machinery  under  separate 
bid,  the  cabinetmaker  was  able  to  refinish  during  the  past  summer 
over  500  pupils'  desks  and  chairs.  This  supply  has  made  it  possible 
to  meet  every  urgent  need  during  the  year  at  an  expense  less  than 
that  previously  paid  to  individual  contractors  for  the  reiinishing 
of  a  small  numb^  of  desks  and  chair&  The  cabinetmaker  has  been 
most  effective  in  meeting  the  demands  for  the  refinishing  of  furniture 
throughout  the  school  system.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of 
the  repairing  of  school  furniture  is  rapidly  getting  well  in  hand. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  BtHLDINQS. 

During  the  past  year  all  requests  for  repairs  and  improvements 
to  school  buildings  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

About  May  1,  1916,  this  office  sent  out  carefully  drawn  specifica- 
tions to  the  principal  of  each  building  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  1915.  The  requests  made  by  the  principals  were  promptly  for- 
warded to  the  o&ce  of  the  engineer  conmiissioner  to  serve  as  a  basis 
tot  the  work  of  the  repair  department.  In  all  these  requests  pref- 
erence was  given  to  those  repairs  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
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building.  There  is  need,  however,  that  the  importance  of  cleanlinesb 
of  walls  and  sightly  interiors  be  emphasized.  These  features  have  a 
distinct  educational  value,  and  as  much  work  of  this  kind  as  is 
possible  with  the  funds  in  hand  ought  to  be  promptly  undertaken. 

IMMEDIATE  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

A  development  of  the  school  system  which  is  worthy  of  note  is  the 
organization  of  an  Immediate  Belief  Association  among  the  white 
employees  of  thie  board  of  education.  The  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  a  fund  payable  immediately  upon  the  death  of  any 
member  of  the  association.  At  present  there  are  over  400  members, 
who,  by  the  contribution  of  50  cents  each,  upon  the  death  of  any 
member,  provide  a  suitable  amount  as  a  death  benefit.  It  is  the  hope 
of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  starting  this  organization 
that  it  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  meeting  the  needs  which 
have  been  often  felt,  but  for  which  there  has  been  hitherto  no  ade- 
quate provision. 

INCREASED  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  recent  appropriations  for  increased  school  accommodations  in 
the  third  division  will  afford  relief  for  the  congestion  due  to  the 
shifting  of  the  population  toward  that  section  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  rapidly  developing  need  for  increased  accommodation 
in  that  part  of  the  ninth  division  now  served  by  the  Bryan  and 
Buchanan  Schools,  and  in  the  sixth  division,  which  ought  to  be  met 
by  the  early  erection  of  additional  school  structures. 

The  stress  at  Chevy  Chase  and  the  possible  stress  at  Takoma 
demonstrates  the  need  of  a  settled  policy  in  regard  to  just  what  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  school  system  for  the  accommodation  of 
pupils  from  the  State  of  Maryland.  That  we  are  responsible  under 
the  law  for  furnishing  such  accommodation  is  certain,  but  the  re- 
quirement that  this  accommodation  should  be  furnished  in  build- 
ings near  to  the  District  line  would  force  an  organization  which 
would  be  neither  effective  nor  economical.  It  is  evident  that  there 
should  be  an  agreement  arrived  at  whereby  some  of  these  pupils 
could  be  required  to  come  into  the  city,  where,  in  many  cases,  there 
is  ample  room  for  their  accommodation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
has  been  largely  occupied  with  material  matters,  it  has  been  his 
active  desire  to  maintain  touch  with  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
school  system.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  further  every  educational 
advance  whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  spare  the  time  and  atten- 
tion from  other  duties.  It  has  been  particularly  gratifying  to  note 
that  our  vocational  efforts  have  been  placed  upon  a  sound  basis,  as 
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demonstrated  in  the  recent  nndertakingB  at  the  Smallwood  and  Lenox 
Schools. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  many  endeavors  undertaken  by  this 
office  could  only  have  been  possible  by  the  ready  cooperation  of 
school  officials  and  teachers,  and  by  the  kindly  sympathy  and  cour- 
tesy which  has  always  been  receiv^  from  you  personally,  for  which 
I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

S.  £•  Kraker, 
AssisiatU  SupermUndent* 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Franklin  BuUding* 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  INTERMEDIATE  INSTRUCTION. 


June  30, 1916. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Waiving  the  discussion  of  the  living  question  of 
vocational  training,  which,  whether  fully  understood  or  not,  is  on 
everybody's  tongue  and  therefore  needs  no  defense  or  promotion 
from  me,  I  strip  this  brief  statement  of  the  formality  of  an  annual 
"  report  of  the  operations  of  my  department "  and  beg  to  speak  of 
two  things  that  have  impressed  me  profoundly  of  late  as  essential 
to  the  advancement  of  the  public  school  system  in  this  District. 

One  is  the  enactment  of  a  retirement  law  for  teachers  that  will  re- 
lieve the  system  of  that  ever-increasing  group  of  teachers  upon  whose 
efficiency  the  inroads  of  age  and  infirmity  are  sadly  telling.  This  is 
no  longer  to  be  viewed  solely  or  even  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
sympathy  for  those  whose  best  years  have  been  given  to  the  training 
of  our  children.  It  is  almost  wholly  a  practical  question  of  business 
efficiency. 

For  20  years  a  group  of  the  older  teachers  and  officers  have  main- 
tained a  voluintary  organization  which  comprises  about  a  third  of 
the  teachers  of  the  white  schools  and  was  established  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  taking  care  of  their  sick  or  superannuated  colleagues. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  members  of  this  society  have 
collected  and  paid  to  their  beneficiaries  the  large  sum  of  $106,667.97 
in  annuities  and  death  benefits.  Seventy-seven  different  teachers  in 
20  years  have  been  the  recipients  of  this  relief,  and  to-day  25  persons, 
all  whom  have  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  either  phy- 
sical disability  or  superannuation,  are  receiving  annuities  from  this 
association. 

To  accomplish  such  a  task  has  required  herculean  efforts  on  the 
part  of  this  organization.  But  it  is  self-evident  that  such  a  volun- 
tary society  can  not  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  larger  question  of  a 
retirement  system  for  all  teachers. 

I  feel  that  those  in  charge  of  our  schools  should  relax  no  effort  to 
secure  from  Congress  an  adequate  retirement  law.  If  enacted,  such 
a  law  would  prove  to  be  the  most  notable  step  toward  increasing  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  teaching  body  that  has  ever  been  taken.  If 
Federal  aid  can  not  be  secured,  then  let  it  be  supported  entirely  from 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

112 
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Another  thing  about  which  I  have  had  very  serious  impressions 
&s  I  have  observed  the  changes  that  are  working  out  everywhere  in 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  attitude  toward  the  schools 
of  our  masters,  the  intelligent  citizenship,  is  the  call  for  a  wider  de- 
velopment of  the  coaching  school  or  class  during  the  vacation  period 
as  well  as  during  the  school  months. 

I  have  always  felt  strongly  that  groups  of  children  or  adults  such 
as  are  found  in  our  night  schools,  and  in  our  present  vacation  coach- 
ing classes,  whose  earnest  search  for  knowledge  is  so  obvious,  should 
have  ever  enlarging  opportunities.  The  opening  last  year  and  this 
year,  of  a  number  of  vacation  classes  in  connection  with  summer 
playgrounds,  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  demand  for  more 
and  more  of  such  classes. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  willing  to  devote  vacation  hours  to  the 
serious  purpose  of  making  up  lost  work  or  retrieving  opportunities 
that  have  been  thrown  away  and  wasted  should  have  abundant 
provision  made  for  them. 

The  lively  interest  shown  in  some  localities  by  parents  and  citizens 
in  these  ^  making  up  "  schools  ajffords  a  warning  to  us  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  furnish  what  the  people  want.  The  number  of  such  classes 
during  the  regular  school  session  should  be  measurably  increased, 
their  purpose  being  to  afford  temporary  help  to  backward  children 
and  to  pupils  who  have  lost  ground  from  illness  or  other  unavoid- 
able causes,  and  possibly  to  assist  a  limited  number  of  bright  pupils 
who  are  eager  to  push  ahead  of  the  slow  moving  grade  machine,  and 
are  fully  competent  to  do  so  with  a  little  guidance. 

The  establishment  of  these  classes  need  add  but  little  to  the  cost  of 
the  schools.  The  main  thing  is  to  pick  the  resourceful  teacher,  as  not 
all  teachers  are  fitted  for  such  work.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
ungraded  class  in  each  division. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  earnest  cooperation  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  confidence  and  help. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

A.  T.  Stuart, 
Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction^ 

Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Washington^  D.  0. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 
DIVISIONS  1-8. 


July  10, 1915. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  my  associates,  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals of  the  first  nine  school  divisions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  their  report  for  the  school  year  1914-15 : 

The  year  has  been  one  of  successful  progressive  action  both  from 
a  business  and  from  an  educational  standpoint.  The  b^avy  strain 
upon  the  teachers  last  year,  resulting  from  the  making  of  school  in- 
ventories and  from  the  changes  in  the  business  administration  of  the 
schools,  was  greatly  relieved.  Familiarity  with  the  new  system 
lightened  its  burdens.  Modifications  and  improvements  recently  in- 
troduced or  contemplated  will  perfect  the  system  and  place  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  schools  under  your  direction  on  a  high  plane, 
above  criticism. 

The  new  courses  of  study,  formulated  at  the  close  of  last  year,  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  work  this  year,  and  on  the  whole  have 
proved  most  satisfactory,  both  theoretically  and  as  to  the  results  at- 
tained. While  we  speak  of  these  courses  of  study  as  new,  yet  they 
are  not  in  any  sense  revolutionary.  Rather  are  they  evolutionary, 
the  new  based  on  and  growing  out  of  the  old.  Features  in  these 
courses  which  make  them  especially  valuable  are  their  definiteness 
and  their  completeness.  They  are  definite  in  that  the  subjects  to  be 
taken  and  the  ground  to  be  covered  are  clearly  indicated.  The 
teacher  knows  what  she  and  her  class  are  expected  to  do,  and  that 
knowledge  helps  wonderfully  in  the  doing.  They  are  complete  with- 
out diffuseness.  Not  only  do  they  clearly  and  fully  outline  the  work 
to  be  done,  but  also  they  briefly  and  concisely  discuss  the  philosophy 
on  which  the  proper  teaching  of  a  subject  is  based,  and  give  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  means  and  method  necessary  to  obtain  best  results. 
I  believe  that  these  courses  in  English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy, with  such  slight  modifications  and  changes  as  new  conditions 
and  a  fuller  trial  may  indicate  as  desirable,  will  serve  our  schools  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  work  now  being  done  by  our  eighth  grades  in  algebra  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers  as  a  whole.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  the  subject  should  be  omitted  entirely  as  a  distinct  subject  of 
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study  in  the  eighth  grade  or  the  course  changed  so  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  operations  including  problems  involving  one 
unknown  quantity  may  be  taught,  and  thoroughly  taught.  The 
teachers  feel  that  this  can  be  done  in  one  semester  in  such  a  way  that 
pupils  may  enter  the  high  school  so  well  grounded  in  algebra  that 
the  high-school  course  could  begin  with  factoring,  a  brief  review 
only  being  necessary.  My  own  experience  as  an  eighth-grade  teacher 
warrants  me  in  recommending  such  a  course.  I  believe  that  such  a 
change  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  eighth-grade  pupil  who  is 
unable  to  enter  the  high  school,  in  that  it  would  give  him  a  broader 
and  clearer  conception  of  number  and  develop  his  power  of  logical 
analysis.  The  advantage  of  such  a  course  to  the  high-school  pupil 
and  to  the  high  school  is  obvious. 

The  new  textbooks  recently  introduced  have  given  satisfaction  and 
are  highly  approved  by  most  teachers.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks  in  English,  combining  grammar 
and  composition,  stressing  especially  the  making  of  good  English, 
oral  and  written,  thus  conforming  to  our  present  course  in  English. 

Our  traveling  libraries  have,  as  usual,  been  productive  of  good 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  other  sets  recommended  by  the  English 
course-of -study  committee,  and  approved  by  you  and  the  board  of 
education,  may  be  obtained.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligations  the  schools  are  under  to  Mr.  Bowerman,  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library,  who  supplies  the  schools  with  numerous 
sets  of  books  and  pictures,  furnishing  transportation  of  the  same* 
He  and  his  assistants  have  been  most  kind  and  helpful. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  a  distinct  advance  along  vocational 
or,  at  least,  industrial  lines.  In  November  the  Smallwood  School, 
occupying  an  8-room  building  in  the  southwest,  was  reorganized, 
the  primary  classes  being  transferred  and  the  grammar  classes,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades  being  continued  with  a  modified  course  of 
study,  a  combination  of  manual  work  with  the  regular  major  studies 
of  the  grades.  "  This  plan  put  into  operation  an  attempt  to  voca- 
tionalize  the  school  rather  than  to  establish  a  vocational  or  prevoca- 
tional  school."  The  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  industrial  work, 
two  rooms  being  devoted  to  woodwork  of  various  kinds,  upholstering, 
tnd  shoe  repairing;  one  to  domestic  art,  including  millinery  and 
dressmaking;  and  the  other  to  domestic  science,  including  cooking 
and  various  forms  of  housekeeping  or  home  making  in  apartments 
fitted  for  that  purpose.  About  two-fifths  of  the  pupil's  time  was 
given  to  the  industrial  work.  The  remaining  time  was  devoted  to 
regular  classroom  work  in  the  studies  essential  to  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade.  Pupils  were  privileged  to  obtain  transfer  to  other 
schools,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  did  not  desire  it,  preferring  the 
combination  of  intellectual  and  manual  work.    They  did  not  fall 
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behind  other  pupils,  as  high  a  proportion  winning  promotion  as  in 
regular  classes.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to  choose  the  voca- 
tion for  the  pupil,  but  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  develop  any 
latent  aptitude  he  may  have  for  some  one  line  of  industrial  work 
through  contact  with  similar  elementary  work,  thus  helping  him  to 
make  a  more  intelligent  choice  when  he  is  ready  to  take  up  the  real 
and  permanent  work  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  nothing 
in  the  industrial  line  to  his  liking  his  mental  development  has  not 
been  retarded.  So  far,  seemingly,  the  plan  has  been  most  successful. 
In  one  other  school,  the  Lenox,  the  classroom  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  was  rearranged  so  that  with  some  curtailment  of 
nonessentials  more  time  was  given  to  various  forms  of  manual  train- 
ing, including  typewriting  and  mechanical  drawing.  A  half-year's 
trial  along  this  line  promises  well. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  amount  of  industrial 
training  for  boys  was  taken  toward  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  carpentry  work  to  sixth-grade  pupils  in  four  schools, 
Chevy  Chase,  Woodbum,  Van  Buren  Annex,  and  Jefferson.  This 
action  was  approved  with  enthusiasm  by  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  it  is  Jioped  that  all  sixth-grade  boys  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  things,  and  thus  realize  a  boy's  desire. 

Another  activity  worthy  of  mention  is  the  establishment  of  a 
model  apartment  for  housekeeping  classes  at  1201  K  Street,  NE. 
Here  sixth-grade  girls  learn  and  practice  the  many  things  essential 
for  the  good  housewife  to  know.  Washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  cook- 
ing, and  needlework  in  their  direct  application  to  home  making  are 
comprised  in  the  daily  lessons.  Simple  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the 
injured  is  given  and  sanitation  is  taught  and  emphasized  throughout 
all  the  courses.  This  work  is  very  popular  with  the  girls  who  are 
eager  to  attend  and  with  the  parents  who  appreciate  the  effort  the 
schools  are  making  to  teach  those  things  that  will  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  I  may  add  that  no  complaint  of  the  falling  back  of 
any  pupil  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  time  from  the  regular  les- 
sons has  been  made  by  any  teacher.  Although  we  may  think  that 
housekeeping  and  home  making  would  better  be  taught  in  the  home, 
and  may  deplore  the  growing  tendency  of  the  home  to  divest  itself 
of  its  proper  function,  yet  such  a  condition  exists  and  must  be  met, 
else  retrogression  and  disaster.  Wherein  the  home  fails  to  do  its 
full  duty  to  the  child  the  community  acting  through  its  school 
system  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  duty  done. 
Hence  the  ever-widening  function  of  the  school.  This  subject  of 
housekeeping  will  be  treated  more  fully  by  the  director  of  dcnnestic 
science,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  work. 

After  some  years  of  failure  to  convince  the  Congressional  District 
Appropriation  Committee  of  the  need  of  school  nurses,  the  board 
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of  education  was  last  year  successful  in  its  efforts,  and  authority 
was  given  for  the  employment  of  five,  a  distinct  and  important  step 
forward:  There  should  be  at  least  13,  1  for  each  school  division. 
IBs  Hendley,  supervisor  of  the  sixth  division,  in  whose  schools  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  has  been  working  for  some  years,  says: 

In  the  sections  to  which  the  school  nurses  were  assigned  much  good  was  ac- 
complished. The  value  of  t^e  medical  inspection  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
si&ce  cases  requiring  medical  attention  are  followed  up  promptly  by  the  nurse, 
whose  professional  standing  secures  more  willing  attention  from  parents. 
Preventable  diseases,  pediculosis,  scabies,  and  the  like  have  been  the  cause 
of  many  and  repeated  absences  in  the  past.  There  have  been  no  continued 
absences,  nor  a  recurrence  of  absence  for  the  same  cause,  where  the  case  was 
followed  up  by  the  nursa  Many  cases  of  eye  defect,  adenoids,  and  diseased 
tonsils,  physical  troubles  which  are  responsible  for  such  backwardness  and 
delinquency,  have  had  correction  by  treatment  or  operations.  The  attendance, 
health,  and  mental  ability  of  many  pupils  have  been  improved  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  teacher,  medical  inspector,  and  nurse,  and  much  greater  results 
will  follow  when  the  number  of  nurses  is  adequate  to  the  system. 

Almost  all  public-school  systems,  and  rightly  so,  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  we  should  as  far  as  possible  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  The  school  has  been  forced  to  cut  the  garment  to 
the  cloth.  The  reluctant  taxpayer  we  have  always  with  us.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  making  the  course  of  study  to  fit  the  average  pupil ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  combining  in  one  class  the  slow,  the  mediocre, 
and  the  swift  and  asking  all  to  dress  to  the  same  line,  thus  forcing 
to  their  disadvantage  the  slow  to  stumble  forward  and  curbing  the 
speed  and  enthusiasm  of  the  swift.  We  have  in  Washington  to  quite 
an  extent  provided  in  our  ungraded  schools  for  the  stupid  atypical 
pupil  and  for  the  seemingly  vicious  one.  We  have  not  given  to  the 
plodding  slow  one  nor  to  the  ambitious  swift  one  the  full  measure 
of  his  rights.  Small  special  classes  in  each  division,  with  a  modified 
course  of  study  under  a  specially  gifted  teacher,  should  provide  for 
those  who  are  naturally  slow,  not  stupid ;  and  larger,  special  classes 
should  give  to  those  capable  of  doing  so  the  opportunity  to  cover  in 
seven  years  or  less  our  present  eight-year  course.  Steps  toward  bring- 
ing this  condition  about  have  been  made.  In  the  second  division  for 
several  years  an  eighth-grade  class  has  been  formed,  composed  of 
pupils  promoted  from  the  seventh  grade  with  exceptionally  excellent 
records,  and  this  class  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  one  semester. 
These  pupils  did  not  skip  a  half  year,  but  took  the  whole  year's  work 
in  a  half  year.  Very  few  of  them  failed  of  promotion  to  the  high 
school,  and  their  work  in  the  high  school  has  compared  well  with  that 
of  those  promoted  after  a  whole  year's  work  in  the  grade.  Last 
September  in  the  fifth  division  a  so-called  coaching  class,  ungraded, 
was  formed,  and  its  work  through  the  year  was  most  satisfactory. 
j    Soth  quick  and  slow  pupils  were  received,  and  much  time  was  saved 
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to  those  attending.  Personally  I  strongly  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  more  of  these  special  classes.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a 
quick,  studious  child  to  cover  acceptably  the  grammar-school  course 
in  three  years. 

While  our  teachers  have  been  doing  this  year  good  work  and  have 
obtained  good  results  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  could  have 
been  accomplished  had  there  been  greater  uniformity  of  method 
throughout  the  city  and  greater  effort  to  cover  about  the  same  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time.  We  have  many  transfers  from  one  school 
to  another,  occurring  more  or  less  throughout  the  year.  It  often 
happens  that  pupils  lose  time  because  of  this,  finding  themselves 
unable  at  first  to  understand  new  methods,  or  perhaps  having  to 
take  over  again  a  subject  of  study  already  covered  by  them,  and 
losing  a  subject  which  had  been  taken  in  the  class  they  enter. 
Although  I  would  not  recommend  action  which  would  take  from 
the  teacher  her  personality,  or  restrict  her  to  a  particular  groove, 
yet  I  think  that  we  could  well  strive  for  more  uniformity  of  method 
and  of  work  covered  in  certain  units  of  time. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  wish  of  every  member  of  our  board  of  super- 
visors in  urging  that  strong  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  from  Congress 
provision  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  summer  play- 
ground work,  including  coaching  classes  and  industrial  work  of 
various  kinds.  For  some  years  playgrounds  have  been  open  in  the 
summer  for  a  term  of  six  weeks  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  the 
expense  being  met  from  money  raised  by  entertainments  given  by 
the  schools  and  other  contributions.  The  raising  of  this  money 
has  placed  great  extra  burdens  on  the  teachers  near  the  close  of  the 
year  and  has  disturbed  more  or  less  the  regular  school  work.  That 
this  summer  work  is  worth  while  has  been  fully  demonstrated  to 
those  having  an  opportunity  to  observe  it  and  it  is  growing  in  im- 
portance year  by  year,  especially  affecting  grade  pupils.  Last  sum- 
mer (1914)  three  coaching  classes,  two  white  and  one  colored,  were 
established.  This  action  was  not  taken  until  after  the  playgrounds 
were  opened,  and  the  requests  for  enrollment  were  not  especially 
numerous.  This  year  notice  of  these  classes  was  given  before  the 
close  of  the  term.  Seven  classes  were  formed,  open  to  grade  pupils, 
to  those  failing  of  promotion  and  to  those  whose  general  excellence 
for  the  year  warranted  the  belief  that  they  would  be  able  to  gain  a 
half  year.  The  limit  of  membership  to  a  class  was  placed  at  25. 
The  classes  were  filled  before  the  opening  day,  and  a  large  waiting 
list  formed.  Many  pupils  asked  admission  who  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted because  not  eligible  under  the  rules  adopted.  The  demand 
for  summer  work  and  play  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  support  of  con- 
gressional appropriation. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  in  most  of  our  buildings  of  better 
facilities  for  the  storage  of  supplies.  This  is  especially  marked  now 
that  so  much  of  the  year's  supply  is  delivered  on  the  first  fall  de- 
livery. Teachers  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  losses  when  they 
hare  no  adequate  protection  for  property  entrusted  to  them. 

Another  need,  which  has  almost  become  a  necessity,  with  the  pres- 
ent system  which  makes  the  school  building  the  business  unit  for 
receipt  and  expenditure,  is  that  of  providing  a  filing  case  for  each 
principal.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  many  suitable  cases  made 
in  our  manual-training  shops  and  vocational  schools? 

I  would  also  recommend  that  each  principal  be  provided  with  a 
desk  telephone.  The  cost  of  installation  would  not  be  large,  and  the 
relief  afforded  would  be  of  material  aid  to  these  overburdened 
teachers. 

The  teachers'  institute  held  on  two  days  last  fall  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  teachers.  The  lectures  and  talks  were  of  a  high 
order  of  merit  and  could  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit 

It  would  not  be  fair  in  this  report  to  fail  to  commend  the  grade 
teachers  with  whom,  as  supervisors,  we  work.  As  a  body  they  are 
of  superior  excellence.  Intelligent,  faithful,  industrious,  enthusi- 
astic, they  compare  favorably  with  any  corps  of  teachers  anywhere. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  voice  the  thanks  of  my 
fellows  to  you  and  the  office  force  at  the  Franklin  for  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  kind  consideration.  Personally  I  may  say  that  in  approach- 
ing you  and  your  associates  on  business  matters  I  have  felt  that  I  was 
consulting  friends  working  with  me  in  the  utmost  amity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose,  the  advancement  of  our  school 
system  to  the  end  that  the  thousands  of  children  entrusted  to  our  care 
might  receive  the  best  we  could  offer.  I  am  confident  that  every 
supervisor  unites  with  me  in  this  expression.  It  is  only  under  such 
conditions  that  the  highest  aims  can  be  achieved.  We  have  felt,  too, 
entile  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  MUBOH. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Thubston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  District  of  Columbia. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

DIVISIONS  1-9. 


JiTNE  23, 1915. 

Deab  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  forward  herewith  a  brief  report  of  special- 
class  work  for  the  school  year  1914-15.  This  report  will  be  brief, 
as  it  will  be  followed  later,  as  you  know,  by  an  unusually  complete 
syllabus,  compiled  from  the  contributions  of  the  special-class  teachers 
themselves.  No  single  class  will  attempt  all  the  work  outlined  in 
the  syllabus,  but  their  combined  efforts  will,  as  an  aggregate,  repre- 
sent the  printed  resultant. 

During  the  first  semester  of  1914-15,  the  number  of  special  classes 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  ten  atypical  and  five  ungraded, 
but  in  February  the  number  of  children  with  records  for  irregular 
schooling  and  for  peculiar  environments  had  so  increased  at  Tenley 
that  it  became  necessary  to  create,  in  their  own  interest  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  regular  schools,  a  new  nongraded  class  in  the  annex. 
The  teacher.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Luhn,  has  labored  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, with  an  inadequate  equipment,  sharing  her  room  for  two  days 
each  week  with  visiting  teachers  of  special  branches.  If  a  new  school- 
house,  to  relieve  the  Tenley  building,  is  to  be  recommended  by  you  in 
future  estimates,  I  sincerely  hope  a  portable  school  may  be  provided, 
while  the  proposed  new  building  is  in  process  of  construction,  as  the 
present  conditions  are  not  at  all  favorable  for  satisfactory  special- 
class  activities. 

On  November  1, 1914,  Miss  Leta  A.  Bentley,  principal  of  the  Morse 
School  and  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class,  tendered  her  resignation  in 
order  to  remove  to  another  city.  Her  departure  made  it  necessary 
to  transfer  several  teachers  to  new  localities,  but  the  various  changes 
finally  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

The  usual  academic  standard  was  maintained,  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  abilities  of  the  children,  but  greater  stress  than  ever  was 
laid  upon  handicraft  work,  as  it  was  found  necessary  in  most  in- 
stances, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  precision  but 
beneficial  correlation  also.  The  children  were  iftade  happy  by  their 
accomplishments  and  exhibited  their  finished  products  with  visible 
satisfaction.  A  collection  of  these  creditable  products  from  all  lines 
of  handwork  was  exhibited  for  a  few  days  here  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  California  expositions. 
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Our  new  looms  have  been  in  constant  use  since  they  were  purchased 
and  there  is  a  pronounced  demand  for  more.  Weaving,  introduced 
as  a  novelty,  bids  fair  to  become  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  for 
q)ecial  classes.  For  details  respecting  other  numerous  lines  of  hand- 
work, see  the  forthcoming  syllabus. 

Typewriting  in  the  ungraded  classes  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful features  of  the  year's  work,  and  even  in  the  atypical  classes 
the  fingering  has  continued  to  have  a  helpful  effect.  In  this  line  of 
work  the  greater  stress  is  given  to  the  ungraded  pupils,  as  their  im- 
provement in  English  construction  alone  seems  to  justify  at  once  the 
emphasis  thus  given. 

Some  of  our  activities  were  temporarily  set  aside  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Park  View  portables  were  moved,  but  other  things  were 
substituted  which  required  little  or  no  expenditure.  Thanks  are  due 
to  our  teachers  for  introducing  novelties  at  this  time.  The  coopera- 
tion, too,  of  the  visiting  teachers  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to 
all.  So  many  have  helped  that  I  purposely  refrain  from  naming 
anyone. 

Meetings-of  the  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  in  the  supervis- 
ing principal's  office  to  discuss  the  work  pertaining  to  the  special 
classes.  Several  conferences  were  held  with  Dr.  Montgomery,  who 
is  in  charge  of  similar  work  among  the  pupils  of  divisions  10-13, 
inclusive.  Our  most  valuable  meetings,  perhaps,  were  those  held  at 
the  Public  Library  at  various  times  during  the  year  in  connection  with 
the  Special  Child  Study  Club,  at  which  there  were  numbered  among 
the  speakers  the  heads  of  the  most  important  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions doing  allied  work,  the  agents  of  the  board  of  charity  and  of 
the  board  of  children's  guardians,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  the 
health  officer,  and  all  the  medical  examiners  and  such  visiting  physi- 
cians, teachers,  and  scientists  as  could  be  secured. 

In  accordance  with  your  direction,  on  June  16  a  joint  meeting  of  all 
the  special  teachers  in  the  city  was  held  at  the  Henry  School  for  the 
purpose  of  making  final  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  a 
syllabus.  This  syllabus  will  be  ready  for  submission  to  you  in  the 
early  fall  and  will,  I  hope,  meet  your  approval. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave,  on  behalf  of  all  the  special  teachers  as 

well  as  myself,  to  thank  you,  your  officers  and  members  of  the  board, 

for  hearty  cooperation  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  special  children. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  Patterson, 

Supervising  Principal  in  Charge  of  Special  Schools. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Washington,  D.  0. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

DIVISIONS  10-13. 


June  28, 1915. 

Dear  Sir  :  To  socialize,  save,  and  conserve  is  the  dominant  note  in 
our  democracy.  The  child  per  se  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  scrap  heap  of  human  beings  is  to  be  kept  down  by  the 
employment  of  every  means  within  the  reach  of  education.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  thought  there  have  been  established  here  classes  for 
children  deemed  abnormal.  Four  such  classes  are  found  in  the  city 
for  pupils  in  the  divisions  mentioned.  No  one  is  assigned  to  these 
special  classes  without  examination  by  the  health  department,  whose 
full  diagnoses  are  transmitted  to  the  board  of  education.  These  clear 
statements  by  the  medical  staff  are  invaluable  to  teachers  in  the  work 
of  training  by  obviating  guessing  and  false  stepping. 

Frequent,  regular,  and  full  inspection  is  recommended  for  this 
type  of  child  during  the  whole  term.  School  inspectors  would  render 
rare  service  to  the  unfortunate  by  definite  directions  to  instructors. 
The  physical-training  experts  owe  special  attention  to  these  learners. 
To  rebuild,  to  overcome  physical  defects,  to  strengthen  the  body 
must  exert  a  helpful  influence  upon  the  mind. 

These  special  classes,  exacting  individual  instruction  with  remark- 
able results  in  defectives,  plainly  point  the  way  to  more  personal, 
individual  teaching  throughout  all  schools,  especially  in  primary 
grades. 

The  supreme  thought  to-day  is  to  offer  the  best  to  every  child.  The 
needs  of  each  are  studied  and  effort  made  to  serve  them.  In  all 
grades  are  far  too  many  retarded  and  laggard.  Along  the  educa- 
tional march  learners  fail  and  fall  back,  and  too  frequently  fall  out. 

The  exceptional  child,  with  us  synonymous  with  mental  deficiency, 
calls  for  peculiar  teaching  and  training.  The  light  of  experience 
and  experiment  is  being  shed  upon  this  phase  of  education.  The 
character  of  the  subjects  taught  must  be  adapted  to  needs  revealed, 
and  so  no  hard-and-fast  curriculum  can  be  presented.  The  very  best 
thing  will  be  to  collect  the  raw  material  in  a  syllabus,  and,  under 
suitable  supervision,  let  instructors  use  it.  Here  each  learner  is  a 
problem,  new  every  day.  He  is  himself  only,  and  possesses  not 
enough  of  the  average  to  make  him  like  anybody  else. 
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UNGRADED. 

Called  into  existence  by  the  compulsory  education  act,  these  classes 
are  performing  an  important  service  in  removing  irresponsive  pupils 
from  regular  classroom  teaching  and  keeping  from  the  street  boys 
likely  to  join  the  gang. 

The  assignments  to  these  classes  of  recalcitrant,  willful,  or  will-less 
boys  are  larger  this  year  than  in  previous  ones.  This  fact  finds  inter- 
pretation in  two  directions,  first  a  better  and  readier  appreciation  by 
teachers  of  the  surcease  from  evil  ways  of  boys  by  transfer,  and 
second,  weakness,  inability  among  instructors  to  retain  and  reclaim 
from  waywardness.  Whatever  the  reason,  their  absence  has  re- 
dounded to  the  good  of  the  classes  and  to  their  educational  salvation. 

OONCLUSIOK. 

The  loss  by  resignation  of  three  very  efficient  instructors,  two  from 
the  atypical  and  one  from  ungraded  classes  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
seriously  impaired  the  work.  The  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirit  shown 
by  all  are  hopeful  and  cheering  signs. 

Words  would  be  weak  were  attempt  made  to  express  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  this  group  of  teachers. 

Reward  comes  in  the  consciousness  of  personal  touch  upon  the 
weak  and  unfortimate,  of  plucking  as  brands  from  the  burning  boys 
who  will  be  helpers  rather  than  hinderers  in  the  world's  work. 

I  herewith  hand  you  reports  of  the  teachers,  which  I  ask  to  be,  if 
possible,  incorporated  into  this  account,  as  certain  views  of  these 
fellow  workers  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Finally,  permit  full  and  respectful  acknowledgment  of  official 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  MoNTGOMERr, 

Supervising  Principal^  in  Charge  of  Special  Classes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce, 

AsristaofU  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER. 


June  30,  1915. 

Dear  Sir  :  Looking  back  over  the  year  of  1914:-15  I  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  a  good  year's  work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  handicapped  in  so  many  ways. 

Each  year  our  annual  report  begins  and  ends  with  a  plea  for  more 
attendance  officers  and  again  that  is  the  burden  of  our  cry  this  year. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  large  city  and  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done,  but  we  can  not  hope  to  do  this  in  the  most  effective  way  with 
so  few  officers  as  we  now  have.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  as  I  have 
said  before.  I  feel  that  this  has  been  a  profitable  year. 

The  school  nurses  have  been  a  great  help;  through  their  effort 
many  little  children  have  been  helped  and  their  school  attendance 
much  improved  who  otherwise  would  never  have  received  the  treat- 
ment such  as  they  really  needed.  I  might  say  just  here  that  we 
would  consider  it  a  great  help  to  all  concerned  if  the  teachers  would 
notify  us  immediately  when  a  child  is  excluded  by  the  medical  in- 
spectors, so  that  we  could  cooperate  with  the  nurses  from  the  very 
start. 

Aside  from  the  associated  charities,  who  have  indeed  been  a  "  friend 
in  need"  to  many  of  our  children  and  their  families,  Mr.  Clark,  of 
the  juvenile  court,  has  been  our  greatest  help.  Through  his  kindly 
interest  we  have  been  able  to  take  our  children  before  him,  and  often 
after  his  helpful  talk  to  them  they  have  returned  better  boys  and 
thus  have  been  kept  from  making  an  official  entrance  into  court. 

There  are  some  boys,  of  course,  who  can  not  be  kept  out  of  cojirt, 
and  to  these  boys  Judge  Latimer  has  proved  a  friend  as  well  as  judge. 

Our  girls  are  still  a  problem,  because  between  the  graded  school 
and  the  police  or  juvenile  courts  there  is  no  school  of  any  kind  in 
which  we  can  (as  we  can  with  boys)  work  with  them  and  give  them 
a  trial  in  another  school  environment  before  we  need  take  action 
against  them  in  any  court. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  who  think  they  can  work  independ- 
ently of  our  office,  and  do  until  some  cases  becomes  really  acute; 
then  they  report  such  a  case  and  expect  us  to  work  wonders  inmie- 
diately.  Sometimes  this  can  not  be  done,  and  then  their  little  spark 
of  faith  in  us  goes  out,  whereas  if  we  had  had  such  a  case  from  the 
very  beginning  it  perhaps  would  not  have  reached  the  acute  stage, 
or  at  least  we  would  have  then  been  ready  for  it. 
124 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  soperYismg  principals  who  be- 
lieve we  should  take  many  more  of  oar  cases  into  court  than  we  do 
now  or  have  in  time  past,  but  owing  to  a  very  weak  point  in  our  law, 
which  reads  to  the  effect  that  a  written  notice  shall  be  served  an  the 
parent  before  action  can  be  taken  in  a  police  court,  we  can  not  often 
do  this,  even  when  it  really  needs  to  be  done.  (See  compulsory  edu- 
cation act,  sec.  2.)  Serving  the  notice,  which  we  now  have,  gives  a 
I>arent  three  days  in  which  to  have  a  child  return  to  school.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  our  law  whidi  prevents  this — absence  and  after 
three  days  return — continuing  indefinitdy. 

With  a  stronger  law,  or  at  least  a  stronger  written  notice,  and 
with  more  attendance  officers,  our  office  would  stand  for  greater  good 
and  helpfulness  to  the  school  system  than  it  does  now. 

Next  year  I  trust  we  will  all  work  in  closer  cooperation  and  learn 
to  serve  and  befriend  each  other  even  more  than  in  the  past,  as  it  is 
our  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to  do. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  board  of  education  and  all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  school  system  and  all  other  cooperative  agencies  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesy  to  our  office,  and  also  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Thurston,  for  your  ever-ready  interest  and  helpfulness. 
Very  sincerely, 

Sadik  L.  Lewis, 

Chief  Attendance  Oficer. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thuhston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Franklin  School,  City. 


Report  of  work  done  by  the  attendance  office  during  the  year  ending  June  SO, 

1915. 
Truants: 

Male 396 

Female . 36 

Abfienteeff: 

Male 1, 615 

Female 672 

Xonattendance  : 

Male 1 33 

Female 28 

Visits  to  parents 2,419 

Visits  to  schools 409 

Visits  In  Interest  of  work 397 

Notices  serred 75 

Beported  to  other  agencies : 

Associated   charities 61 

Board  of  children's  guardians 13 

L  V.  N.  S 2 

JuTenile  court 124 
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B^>orted  to  otber  a^ncies— Continued. 

Health  department 2 

Hebrew  charities 1 

C.  I.  L 14 

B^)orted  to  Mrs.  Richardson 1 

Reported  from  Bllla  Island 1 

Out  of  town 19 

Over  and  under  age 102 

Not   located 56 

Excused  from  school 3 

Gases  in  juyenile  court 1 

Children  returned  to  school  during  year 1,836 

Number  of  visits  made  during  year 3,225 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Sadie  L.  Lewis, 

Chief  Attendance  Oificer^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  CHILD  LABOR. 


July  1, 1916. 

Dear  Sir:  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  child-labor  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1915 : 

There  have  been  issued  during  that  period  491  employment  certifi- 
cates, as  follows :  452  white  children,  over  14,  of  which  359  were  boys 
ftnd  93  girls;  39  colored  children,  over  14,  of  which  39  were  boys  and 
0  girls. 

Work  has  been  secured  by  them  in  department  stores,  laundries, 
offices,  shops,  groceries,  lunch  rooms,  factories,  and  on  the  messenger 
force.  The  young  colored  girls  secured  employment  in  private  homes, 
the  hours  of  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  child-labor  law.  The 
recent  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  women  has  opened  up  more 
lines  of  employment  for  the  children  under  16.  A  few  children  have 
gone  into  the  trades.  A  small  number  of  boys  secure  employment  for 
Saturday  and  for  a  few  hours  after  school.  During  the  month  of 
June  many  certificates  have  been  issued  to  be  used  during  the  vaca- 
tion period,  that  the  children  might  be  kept  from  running  the  streets. 
During  the  same  period  this  year  there  have  been  very  few  applica- 
tions made  and  a  smaller  number  than  in  past  years  of  certificates  is- 
sued. The  inspectors  report  that  business  is  dull  and  the  usual  sum- 
mer opportunities  are  not  open  to  the  children.  The  department 
stores  have  usually  employed  a  large  number  of  the  minors,  but  this 
season  those  who  were  furloughed  during  the  winter  are  being  re- 
employed, thus  leaving  no  openings  for  the  children  under  16.  The 
mspectors  have  reported  from  time  to  time  that  the  children  are 
frequently  changing  their  jobs.  Washington  not  being  a  commercial 
city,  there  is  very  little  to  offer  to  the  child  under  16  years  of  age 
but  the  blind-alley  occupations. 

Two  ofiicers  only,  detailed  from  the  police  department,  have  entire 
charge  of  the  inspection.  No  appropriations  have  ever  been  secured 
to  provide  for  this  branch  of  the  work.  Of  the  491  employment  cer- 
tificates issued,  77  were  approved  by  the  judge  in  accordance  with 
section  6  of  the  act.  The  reasons  for  waiving  the  schooling  certifi- 
cates are  as  follows: 

Irregular  attendance,  dne  to  truancy,  indifference  of  parents,  personal  111- 
nesB,  Ulness  in  the  home;  failure  to  report  cases  to  the  attendance  office..    21 

No  schooling  certificates,  chUdren  had  lived  in  the  country ;  foreigners  hav- 
ing Just  come  to  this  country 4 
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No  schooling  certificates,  children  over  14  years  of  age 4 

Withdrawals,  children  left  school  before  the  dose  of  the  year 16 

Failure  to  meet  requirements,  attendance  at  country  schools  where  the  year 

covers  5  or  6  months 7 

Irregular  attendance,  children  over  14  years  of  age 22 

Excused  from  further  school  attendance  to  work 3 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  386  badges  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  to  engage  in  street  trades,  as  follows: 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  white  boys  and  125  colored  boys.  The 
ages  average  as  follows: 

White  boys: 

10  to  12  years 152 

12  to  14  years l 83 

14  to  16  years 1 26 

Ck>lored  boys: 

10  to  12  years- 49 

12  to  14  yearsl 48 

14  to  16  years 28 

The  largest  number  issued  are  used  by  the  children  in  the  sale  of 
newspapers.  After  the  sales  are  over  some  of  these  children  sell 
chewing  gum  during  the  early  evening  in  the  theater  and  moving- 
picture  show  districts.  At  the  close  of  school  many  applications  have 
been  made  for  the  badges  to  be  used  on  ice  and  hucksters'  wagons. 
Very  few  applications  for  such  have  been  made  sina  he  close  of 
school  this  year.  Nine  hundred  badges  have  been  in  circulation  dur- 
ing the  past  year ;  650  have  been  renewed  for  the  year  1915 ;  250  have 
been  purchased  during  the  year  from  the  miscellaneous  trust  fund 
deposits  to  replace  those  lost  or  broken.  A  payment  of  20  cents  is 
made  before  duplicates  are  issued.  There  has  been  collected  during 
the  past  year  and  deposited  to  the  miscellaneous  trust  fund  deposits 
$45.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  all  my  leisure  time  outside  of  the 
regular  office  hours  has  been  spent  in  visiting  the  homes  of  children 
who  have  not  renewed  their  badges,  collecting  them  or,  if  lost  or 
broken,  the  money.  In  many  instances  more  than  one  visit  has  been 
made  before  getting  results.  Parents  are  indifferent  and  do  not  care 
to  take  any  extra  trouble.  Through  the  schools  I  have  been  able  to 
locate  many  children.  With  the  help  of  the  teachers  these  badges 
have  been  turned  in  almost  immediately. 

On  account  of  the  limited  time  and  distances  to  be  covered  there 
are  several  hundred  badges  not  accounted  for.  I  would  respectfully 
request  that  some  plan  be  made  whereby  these  may  be  collected. 

Of  the  386  badges  issued,  9  certificates  were  approved  by  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  act.  The 
reasons  for  waiving  the  schooling  certificates  are  as  follows: 

Withdrawal  from  school  before  close  of  year 1 

Failure  to  meet  requirements ;  attendance  at  country  schools  where  the  year 

covers  a  few  months 3 
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No  sdiooling  certificates ;  one  over  14  and  had  not  attended  school ;  another 
had  lived  in  country  and  not  attended  school ;  also  a  third  child  had  lived 
in  the  country  and  had  never  attended  school,  was  Just  able  to  write  his 
name  and  could  not  read 3 

Irregular  attendance,  due  to  illness  and  Indifference .        2 

Within  the  past' two  years  a  dressmaking  class  has  been  organized 
at  Neighborhood  House  which  gives  instruction  to  young  girls  and 
women  along  practical  lines  that  they  may  later  secure  employment 
at  the  dressmaking  and  tailoring  shops  and  department  stores.  I 
have  sent  to  the  resident  worker  the  names  of  the  girls  who  have 
withdrawn  from  school  that  they  may  be  visited  and  invited  to  join 
this  class.  There  is  a  demand  for  such  trained  women  and  the  stores 
offer  steady  employment. 

The  local  Hebrew  charity  organization  has  requested  that  we  refer 
all  applications  to  them  before  the  necessary  permits  are  issued  to 
the  Jewish  children.  The  manager  of  the  business  woman's  ex- 
change on  G  Street  has  requested  that  we  refer  the  girls  to  her  that 
she  may  be  able  to  secure  employment  for  them. 

A  few  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  associated  charities  for 
further  help  and  adjustment. 

A  model  child-labor  law  for  the  District,  framed  after  the  one 
approved  by  the  national  committee,  was  presented  to  Congress 
about  two  years  ago.  Dr.  McKelway  has  the  matter  in  charge.  He 
reports  that  the  document  is  still  in  committee.  On  account  of  the 
short  session  of  Congress  this  past  winter  no  progress  has  been  made. 

There  have  been  reported  through  the  supervisors  647  withdrawals 
of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  left  school  to 
go  to  work,  or  for  other  reasons,  as  follows :  546  white  children,  101 
colored  children. 

Of  the  546  white  children,  345  were  boys  and  201  were  girls.  Of 
the  101  colored  children,  68  were  boys  and  33  were  girls.  Ten  white 
children  withdrew  immediately  on  their  fourteenth  birthday,  162 
soon  after,  their  fourteenth  year,  294  in  their  fifteenth  year,  and 
80  in  their  sixteenth  year.  Twenty-nine  colored  children  withdrew 
soon  after  their  fourteenth  year,  55  in  their  fifteenth  year,  and  17  in 
their  sixteenth  year. 

The  following  are  the  grades  from  which  the  546  white  children 
withdrew : 


First  grade 1 

Second  grade 3 

Third  grade 6 

Fourth  grade 27 


Seventh  grade 137 

Eighth  grade 109 

High  school 27 

Coaching  school 4 


Fifth  grade. 80  j  Special  schools 33 

Sixth  grade 119  |  Children  reentered  school 2o 
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The  following  are  the  grades  from  which  the  101  colored  children 
withdrew : 


Second  grade- 
Third  grade- 
Fourth  gradB- 
Fifth  grade- 
Sixth  grade— 


2 
0 
9 

29 
21 


Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Special   classes 

Vocational  classes 

Children  reentered  school 


14 

10 

3 

4 

9 


The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  546  withdrawals  of  the  white 
children : 


To  work 361 

Illness  in  the  home 17 

Tuition  charges 2 

blsllke  for  school 11 

Demotion 1 

T)rouble  with  eyes 1 

Not  able  to  enter  high  school  on 

account  of  expense 2 

Sent  to  institutions 4 

Kot  compelled  to  attend  after  14 

years  of  age 14 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for 
children. 


Entered  a  private  school 1 

Assist  in  home  duties 31 

Personal  Illness 34 

Left  the  city 28 

To  receive  private  Instructions—  1 

Dissatisfied  with  conditions  at 

high  school 

Left  home 

Failure  to  be  promoted! 

Too  old  for  gi'ades 

Reasons  unknown 

the  withdrawal  of  the  101  colored 


1 

1 
5 
4 

97 


To  work 

Left  city 

Assist  in  home  duties 

Personal  Ulness. 

Failure  to  be  promoted 

Illness  in  the  home 


64 

12 

2 

2 

1 
7 


Left  home i 1 

Entered  an  Institution 1 

Not  compelled  to  attend  after  14 

years  of  age 4 

Reasons  unknown 7 


The  following  are  some  of  the  investigations  of  the  withdrawals: 

A  boy  of  14  withdrew  from  school  soon  after  the  opening  in  Sep- 
tember; was  in  the  7b  grade.  He  assisted  the  mother  in  the  home, 
an  older  daughter  being  employed.  During  the  winter  the  mother 
sprained  her  wrist  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  boy  to  wait  upon  her. 
When  the  time  came  that  the  boy  could  return  to  school  he  decided 
he  would  rather  go  to  work  and  secured  a  place  on  a  laundry  wagon 
with  the  driver.  He  held  that  job  for  about  two  months  and  then 
went  as  a  jumper  on  another  laundry  wagon. 

A  boy  in  his  sixteenth  year  did  not  return  to  school  at  the  opening 
In  the  fall;  was  in  the  fifth  grade.  In  November  he  applied  for  a 
permit,  as  he  had  been  working  on  one  of  the  messenger  forces.  At 
that  time  it  was  found,  through  birth  records,  that  the  boy  was  only 
13  years  of  age.  He  reentered  school  and  remained  until  about  the 
close  of  school,  when  he  withdrew  to  go  to  work.  His  attendance  the 
previous  year  had  been  irregular. 

A  girl  of  14  withdrew  from  the  eighth  grade  as  her  parents  were 
unable  to  keep  her  in  school  longer.  The  father,  a  printer,  was  work- 
ing on  short  time.    Eight  children  in  the  family.    An  older  girl  had 
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been  taken  from  school  at  the  same  age  on  account  of  the  same  condi- 
tions.   Both  are  working  in  department  stores,  bundle  wrappers. 

A  boy  of  14  withdrew  from  the  fourth  grade,  as  he  was  making 
little  progress  on  account  of  deafness.  There  was  some  trouble  at 
birth  and  little  encouragement  has  been  given  the  mother.  The 
mother  is  a  widow ;  keeps  boarders  to  maintain  a  home  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  boy  secured  work  with  a  tailor  near  his  home  as  an 
errand  boy. 

A  boy  of  14  withdrew  from  the  8b  grade,  as  the  mother  did  not  feel 
that  she  could  afford  to  keep  the  boy  in  school  longer.  He  had  been 
absent  for  want  of  shoes  and  proper  clothing  and  the  mother  de- 
cided it  was  time  for  him  to  earn  his  clothing.  The  parents  are  sepa- 
rated; the  mother  is  a  dressmaker.  An  older  daughter  works  in  a 
factory.  The  boy  expected  to  get  into  one  of  the  department  stores, 
bat  wh^a  the  permit  was  issaed  he  had  not  secured  the  job.  Later  on 
he  was  seen  on  the  streets,  as  he  had  not  obtained  work. 

A  girl  of  14  withdrew  from  the  8a  grade  because  of  illness  in  the 
Lome.  She  was  detained  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  later  sent  word 
that  she  would  reenter  after  the  new  year,  which  she  did  not  do. 
When  she  was  no  longer  needed  in  the  home  she  sent  word  to  the 
school  that  she  was  ashamed  to  return. 

A  boy  of  14  when  transferred  from  one  division  to  another  decided 
to  withdraw  from  school,  sixth  grade,  and  go  to  work.  The  report 
came  later  that  the  boy  was  not  working. 

A  small,  undersized  boy  of  14  withdrew  from  the  fourth  grade 
because  he  was  tired  of  attending  school.  The  father  did  not  want 
the  boy  to  leave,  but  thought  that  after  he  had  worked  a  while  the 
boy  would  be  glad  to  return  to  school.  Wanted  to  work  on  the  mes- 
senger force.    In  two  months  the  boy  returned  to  school. 

A  girl  of  15  completed  the  grades  in  February,  but,  on  account  of 
expense  for  books,  etc.,  to  attend  a  high  school,  she  finally  withdrew 
and  secured  employment  at  one  of  the  department  stores. 

A  boy  in  his  sixteenth  year  withdrew  from  the  eighth  grade  a 
month  before  the  close  to  go  to  work.  He  began  looking  for  a  job, 
and  at  about  the  close  of  school  has  not  secured  one.  The  mother  is 
out  of  the  city,  the  father  regularly  employed.  As  the  boy  was  not 
to  be  promoted,  he  decided  it  was  not  worth  while  remaining  at 
school  until  the  end. 

A  small,  undersized  boy  in  his  sixteenth  year  withdrew  from  the 
sixth  grade,  as  he  was  making  little  progress  and  would  not  be  pro- 
moted at  the  close  of  school.  He  worked  a  short  time  on  the  messen- 
ger force,  a  few  weeks  with  a  sign  painter,  was  laid  off  as  work  was 
slack,  sold  pai>ers,  for  a  week  assisted  a  demonstrator  in  a  down- 
town store,  and  then  went  back  to  paper  selling  again. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

That  appropriations  be  secured  for  a  regular  force  of  inspectors 
to  regulate  the  child-labor  law. 

That  a  new  compulsory  education  law  be  secured  for  the  District 
to  include  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

That  appropriations  be  secured  to  provide  for  further  vocational 
training  for  children  over  14  who  have  not  completed  the  grades. 

That  appropriations  be  secured  to  provide  for  more  attendance 
officers. 

That  supervisors  and  teachers  be  requested  to  report  more  promptly 
all  absentees  under  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LURA  C.  BUGO. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^  Franklin  Schook 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


April  8. 1915. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  white  night  schools  under  your  supervision  during  the 
year  1914-15. 

Detailed  statistics  as  to  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  are  found  in 
the  reports  from  the  several  schools  in  the  possession  of  the  oflSce  of 
statistics. 

Schools  were  open  as  follows:  For  regular  grade  work  one  in 
each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  city — at  the  Thomson,  northwest,  at 
the  Jefferson,  southwest,  at  the  Madison,  northeast,  and  at  the  Wal- 
lach,  southeast.  Advanced  work  was  done  at  the  Business  High  and 
McKinley  Manual  Training  Schools.  Special  classes  in  cooking, 
dressmaking,  and  millinery  were  held  at  Eighth  and  I  NE..  and 
cooking  classes  were  held  at  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Manual  Training, 
B.  B.  French,  Berret,  and  Morse  Schools. 

The  term  began  as  usual  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  ended 
March  19,  including  68  school  nights.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  only 
two  schools — the  Business  High  and  the  Thomson — were  in  session 
for  the  full  period.  The  Madison  and  the  Jefferson  were  open  56 
nights,  the  Wallach  57,  and  the  McKinley  56  for  most  classes.  The 
millinery  classes  at  the  McKinley  were  open  61  nights.  The  special 
classes  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  cooking  were  open  but  one 
night  per  week,  giving  about  20  evenings  for  each  class.  At  the 
McKinley  also  many  of  the  pupils  attended  but  one  night  per  week, 
the  large  enrollment  making  this  necessary. 

On  the  whole  the  year's  work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before.  I  must  except  from  this  statement  the 
dressmaking  classes  at  Northeast  Industrial  and  the  cooking  classes 
at  Northeast  Industrial,  Wisconsin  Avenue,  and  at  730  Twenty- 
fourth  Stre^  NW.,  where  a  class  opened  in  October  was  closed 
after  a  few  nights  because  of  small  attendance.  I  intend  at  the 
proper  time  to  recommend  the  closing  of  the  classes  where  attendance 
has  heea  unsatisfactory.  With  the  limited  funds  at  our  disposal 
we  should  not  operate  night  classes  except  as  they  meet  an  urgent 
doaand  of  the  people.  There  was  such  a  demand  in  the  northeast 
and  in  Georgetown,  but  after  the  classes  were  opened  many  of  thoea 

who  had  petitioned  for  the  schools  failed  to  attend. 
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Our  course  in  the  grade  schools  includes  work  in  reading,  spelling, 
penmanship,  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  United  States 
history,  typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  Special  stress  is  given  the 
English  and  arithmetic,  both  because  these  are  what  the  pupils  want 
and  also  because  they  are  practical  and  necessary.  The  typewriting 
is  given  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  because  it  affords  opportunity 
for  excellent  work  in  English.  In  these  schools  there  are  four  regu- 
lar classes,  three  of  which,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  are  very 
well  graded.  The  fourth  class  is  practically  ungraded,  including 
all  pupils  below  the  sixth  grade.  We  have  very  few  pupils  who 
can  not  do  fourth-grade  work.  At  the  Thomson  there  are  10  and 
at  the  Jefferson  there  are  2  classes  made  up  of  foreign-bom  men 
and  women  who  are  seeking  to  learn  our  language.  These  pupils 
are  carefully  graded.  While  our  main  effort  is  to  teach  them  facility 
in  speaking  and  writing  English,  yet  in  doing  this  we  endeavor 
earnestly  to  instruct  them  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  create  in  them  a  love  for  their  adopted  country, 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  social  and  political  conditions  here.  This 
work  is  interesting  and  most  valuable.  The  teachers  of  these  classes 
are  enthusiastic  and  successful.  Flag  chapter,  D.  A.  B.,  has  for 
several  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  these  efforts  to  make  good 
American  citizens  of  these  strangers  in  our  midst,  and  each  year 
gives  prizes  of  American  flags  for  meritorious  compositions  written 
by  them  on  a  selected  patriotic  subject.  This  chapter  gives  flags 
also  for  the  best  compositions  on  such  a  subject  written  by  American- 
born  pupils.  The  alliance  of  Jewish  women  also  does  much  to  aid 
in  our  work  among  foreigners.  This  association,  aided  by  flag 
chapter,  continued  the  foreign  work  at  the  Thomson  School  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  term,  providing  free  tuition  to  all  comers. 
The  community  is  under  great  obligation  to  these  noble,  patriotic 
women. 

Our  high  schools  have  had  their  most  satisfactory  year.  At  the 
Business  instruction  is  given  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic,  English,  and  commercial  law.  Eleven  teachers  were 
employed  for  the  term,  three  each  in  shorthand  and  typewritings 
two  in  English,  and  one  each  in  bookkeeping,  arithmetic  and  com- 
mercial law.  During  October  and  November,  when  attendance  was 
greatest,  there  were  two  extra  teachers,  one  in  English  and  one  in 
^orthand.  The  average  nightly  attendance  in  this  school  for  the 
term  was  288,  with  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  79.4,  a  most  excellent 
record  for  a  night  school.  The  class  in  commercial  law  was  organized 
last  fall  and  it  proved  a  success  from  its  inception.  The  instruction 
mainly  covered  the  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts  and  kindred 
subjects  of  sales,  personal  and  real  property,  negotiable  instruments, 
agenqr  and  partnership.   At  the  doee  of  the  term  a  large  number  of 
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those  who  had  taken  this  subject  requested  by  petition  that  the  class 
be  continued  another  year.  T  include  with  this  report  special  reports 
from  the  teachers  of  this  school  that  you  may  get  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  work  done  in  this  splendid  school. 

The  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  has  also  had  a  good  year, 
"the  most  successful  year  of  its  existence,"  reports  its  principal,  in 
enrollment,  attendance,  and  quality  of  work  done.  Out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  859  the  number  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  term  was- 
604.  The  actual  average  nightly  attendance  was  247.  In  consider- 
ing these  figures  it  must  be  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  students 
were  limited  in  attendance  to  one  or  two  nights  per  week.  The 
character  of  the  work  is  such  that  small  classes  are  necessary.  Much 
individual  work  must  be  done.  Could  we  accommodate  them  the 
average  attendance  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  many  now  attend- 
ing one  night  would  attend  three,  and' most  would  attend  two  nights. 
Instruction  in  the  following  subjects  is  offered  in  this  school:  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  applied  electricity,  mechanical 
drawing,  machine  work,  woodwork,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 
The  English  and  physics  were  added  this  j^ear  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  students.  The  most  popular  courses  are  those  in  sewing, 
millinery,  chemistry,  and  electricity.  I  feel  that  the  work  done  in 
this  school  is  of  great  value.  It  should  not  be  limited  to  60  nights  a 
year,  with  many  pupils  unable  to  obtain  more  than  20  nights'  in- 
struction. I  inclose  a  special  report  from  Principal  Daniel  giving  in 
more  detail  the  work  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  order  that  the  northeast  section  of 
the  city  might  be  afforded  better  night-school  facilities,  the  Gales 
School,  First  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  was  closed  and  a 
school  opened  in  the^Iadison  Building,  Tenth  and  G  Streets  NE. 
While  the  average  attendance  at  the  Madison  this  year  has  been 
2.5  less  than  that  at  the  Gales  last  year,  yet  the  principal  of  the 
Thomson  reports  that  this  year  the  Thomson  enrolled  more  than 
50  American  pupils  east  of  Fifth  Street  NW.,  the  section  accom- 
modated by  the  Gales  last  year.  This  would  indicate  that  more 
pupils  are  accommodated  by  the  present  arrangement,  even  though 
our  first  thought  would  be  that  the  change  had  not  been  for  the  best. 

Again  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  larger  appro- 
priation for  night-school  purposes.  The  Business  High  and  the 
McKinley  and  at  least  one  grade  school,  the  Thomson,  should  be  open 
practically  all  the  school  year,  with  enough  teachers  to  accommodate 
all  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  to  this  end  made  by  school  officials  and  the  Dis- 
trict commissioners,  the  District  congressional  committee  does  not 
realize  the  gQod  accomplished  by  our  night  schools  nor  comprehend 
what  could  be  done  witii  adequate  funds. 
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I  can  not  close  this  repoft  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
the  faithful  and  efficient  work  done  by  our  night-school  teachers. 
Experi^iced,  skillful,  sympathetic,  working  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
with  the  head,  they  have  little  trouble  with  discipline.  For  the  work 
they  do  they  are  paid  less  than  the  usual  fee  for  private  tutoring  and 
less  than  the  salaries  paid  for  like  service  in  most  large  cities.  In 
making  estimates  for  night-school  appropriations  the  need  of  an'  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you,  Asst.  Supt.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Wilmarth,  of  the  business  office,  and  the  committee  of  the  board 
having  these  schools  in  charge  for  the  consideration  shown  me  per- 
sonally and  for  interest  and  helpfulness  in  this  branch  of  the  school 
system. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  MuRCH,  Director* 

Mr.  E.  L.  Thubston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Duftrict  of  Columbia. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 


July  1,  1915. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Thurston:  In  reporting  the  work  done  in  music 
during  the  year  1914-15,  I  am  convinced,  more  than  ever  that  the 
subject  is  not  only  a  pleasant  but  a  necessary  accessory  to  the  child's 
education,  and  embodies  one  of  the  vital  parts  in  its  development. 
That  its  influences  are  many-sided,  can  not  be  ignored  by  the  real 
educator. 

Being  an  art  that  embodies  the  freest  self-expression,  whether  of 
joy,  gladness,  loyalty,  merriment,  sadness,  or  seriousness,  the  child's 
spirit  grows  and  develops  by  hearing  and  imitating  the  most  re- 
fined in  music,  and  later,  by  getting  hold  of  the  means,  is  able  to 
locate  it  for  himself,  and  finally  to  create  it. 

His  mind  is  developed  through  the  visualizing,  observing,  and 
comparing  phrases,  pitches,  and  rhythms,  as  well  as  through  memo- 
rizing, transposing,  and  transcribing  from  the  solfeggio  into  staff 
notation.  His  body  is  developed  through  better  sitting  and  stand- 
ing postures,  which  should  be  encouraged  during  the  music  period. 
His  eye  is  trained  to  see  different  positions  and  lengths  of  notes,  his 
ear  to  recognize  them,  his  hand  to  write  them,  and  his  voice  to  ex- 
press them. 

His  imagination  is  developed  by  the  dramatization  of  a  song,  and 
his  feeling  for  a  marching  song,  a  dancing  song,  a  swing  song,  or  a 
boat  song  is  made  perfect  by  a  bodily  demoiistration  of  the  same, 
which,  under  correct  guidance,  can  result  in  endless  good  to  the 
child  s  future  awakening. 

The  resumption  of  supervision  in  the  first  and  second  grades  by 
the  special  music  teacher,  a  custom  which  had  been  suspended  for 
two  years  or  so,  in  my  opinion  is  worth  while  and  in  many  cases 
necessary.  Not  only  do  the  children  find  pleasure  in  preparing  a 
lesson  for  a  special  observer,  but  the  teachers  receive  new  inspira- 
tion and  ideas  of  advancement,  of  which  they  themselves  might  not 
think,  in  the  multitude  of  other  woric  which  is  constantly  before 
them. 

The  third  grades  have  taken  a  special  impetus,  with  the  help  of 
the  Song  Series  Number  Two,  which  proves  not  only  entertaining  to 
the  pupils  through  its  wealth  of  melody  and  appeal  to  child  life,  but 
ifistructive,  through  the  use  of  the  keyboards  in  developing  inter- 
ior 
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vals,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  certain  canon  forms  which  kindle  a  .taste 
for  simple  part  work  which  may  be  begun  in  the  fourth  year.  This 
book  also  feeds  the  sense  of  music  appreciation  by  the  introduction 
of  some  simple  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Chopin,  as  well  as 
exercises  gathered  and  simplified  from  the  larger  forms  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn. 

In  the  fourth  grade  there  is  need  for  material.  This  is  a  grade 
where  we  can  develop  a  number  of  principles  out  of  which  the  child 
evolves  its  power  to  read  with  correct  pitch,  phrasing,  and  rhythmic 
sense.  We  find  the  song  -edition  of  Mr.  Tomlins  very  useful  here, 
as  the  wealth  of  folk  lore  and  the  old  songs,  make  not  only  an  in* 
teresting  vocabulary  of  music,  but  prove  an  easy  and  natural  access 
to  reading. 

The  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  showed  an  intelligent 
grasp  upon  keys,  signatures,  and  intervals,  and  discovered  admirable 
opportunities  to  develop  musical  sense,  reading,  and  part  work, 
especially  in  the  abundance  of  canon  form  with  which  Eleanor  Smith 
has  suffused  the  "  music  course,"  book  8. 

In  the  seventh  grades,  both  pupils  and  teachers  appreciated  the 
great  store  of  good  developing  and  teaching  material  in  the  music 
course  number  4,  as  they  had  not  before.  We  tried  to  encourage  a 
graded  and  practical  sequence  which  led  naturally  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  beautiful  climaxes  that  go  to  make  up  a  very  remarkable 
collection  of  work  for  school  children. 

The  eighth-grade  work  is  largely  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  special  teacher.  It  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  choral  sing- 
ing. Whatever  technique  is  required  for  reading  music  should  be 
obtained  before  the  eighth  year  in  order  that  in  this  year  it  may  be 
used  in  a  broader  sense  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  good  music,  a 
realization  of  the  beauty  of  its  harmonies,  and  the  awakening  of  a 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  for  a  continuance  of  music 
study  in  the  high  school.  Both  the  nature  of  the  musical  selections 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sung  at  the  various  eighth- 
grade  commencement  exercises  showed  a  discriminating  taste  and 
honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  splendid  response  and 
cooperation  from  the  students. 

In  the  high  schools  there  were  several  steps  of  advancement.  The 
principals  of  at  least  three  schools  gave  a  minor  credit  to  the  classes 
in  routine  work,  while  at  least  two  of  the  schools  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing classes  in  music  theory,  history,  and  appreciation,  receiving 
the  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of 
education  to  the  extent  of  bestowing  at  least  a  part  of  a  major  credit 
to  those  pupils  taking  this  course.  We  trust  that  this  is  the  first  step 
toward  establishing  a  practical  course  in  the  high  schools  whidi  will 
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be  of  inestimable  value  to  students  looking  f<H^ard  to  the  serious 
study  of  music. 

The  proj^  of  establishing  outsidie'  muac  Ms'm.  major  subject,  the 
study  of  which  if  pursued  under  certain  conditions  shall  be  counted 
on  th«  same  basis  as  any  other  high-school  subject,  found  greater 
fayor  even  than  last  year,  and  the  140  or  so  pupils  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  course  proved  valuable  agencies  for  awakening  the 
general  musical  activities  of  the  various  schools  and  communities 
with  which  they  were  identified. 

The  step  is  a  good  one,  and  worth  promoting,  but  will  never  reach 
its  highest  ideal  until  there  is  a  uniform  mann^  of  standardizing 
the  pupils'  work. 

I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  examiners  made 
after  consultation  between  high-school  principals  and  teachers  of 
music  in  the  high  schools,  the  board  to  examine  the  pupils  of  all 
high  schools  at  some  central  and  convenient  place  at  a  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  whose  pupils  are  being 
examined. 

The  work  in  the  normal  school  was  followed  out  along  lines  of 
practical  development,  with  the  special  end  in  view  of  training  in- 
structors who  will  not  only  be  interested  to  develop  the  musical 
instincts  and  tastes  of  their  pupils,  but  who  will  be  handed  the  tools 
and  devices  for  arousing  within  the  pupils  a  power  not  only  to  sing, 
and  love  to  do  it,  but  also  to  be  able  to  read  and  decipher  for  him- 
seU  the  steps  necessary  to  learn  new  music,  to  appreciate  it,  and  give 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  same. 

Not  only  did  the  normal  students  receive  this  end  of  the  work,  but 
their  ability  to  produce  good  tone  and  to  interpret  in  a  higher  art 
sense  was  visible  in  the  songs  used  at  their  graduation  exercises. 
Their  power  to  correlate  their  art  with  that  of  the  dramatic  was 
delightfully  emphasized  in  the  production  of  a  Japanese  opera  which 
gave  entertainment  to  their  relatives  and  friends  on  the  occasion  of 
their  class-night  celebration. 

The  several  recitals  given  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  by  local 
artists  proved  a  splendid  opportunity  for  music  appreciation.  These, 
supplemented  by  the  Victrola,  with  its  variety  of  uses,  should  furnish 
our  young  people  with  a  capacity  and  a  desire  to  develop  within 
them  what  is  the  very  best  in  this  great  and  universal  art. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ^  ,.  « 

C.  V.  Btram, 
Director  of  Music^  19H-16. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

SuperinUendetU  of  Public  Schools^  Washington^  D.  0. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 


JlTKE  80,  1915. 

SiH :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  work  in  draw- 
ing for  the  year  1914-15. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  wish  to  emphasize  an  element  of  the 
work  in  drawing  which  has  to  do  with  its  part  in  the  child^s  mental 
devdopment.  Not  that  this  is  in  any  sense  a  new  point  of  view, 
because  it  has  always  been  embodied  in  the  course  of  study ;  but  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  an  ever  present  idea  we  may  sometimes  be 
in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  it. 

I  wish  to  bring  out  some  of  the  ways  by  which  we  have  tried 
through  our  course  of  study  to  make  drawing  an  actual  training 
subject,  mental  and  manual. 

As  educators  we  should  aim  to  have  the  pupils  reason  about  what 
they  are  to  do,  plan  for  it,  then  follow  that  plan  in  a  systematic  way. 

A  few  problems  illustrating  this  aim  are  the  study  of  perspective, 
the  drawing  of  an  object,  the  making  of  a  portfolio,  the  planning  of  a 
color  scheme. 

In  perspective  there  is  a  clear-cut  mental  training  in  a  study  of 
its  laws — ^the  laws  governing  the  appearance  of  things. 

There  is  an  absolute  mental  action  when  first-grade  children  plan 
the  position  of  their  painted  flower  before  it  is  begun — when  they 
vision  it. 

The  older  children  when  they  plan  the  definite  logical  steps  in  the 
making  of  the  portfolios  are  training  their  minds  in  a  direction  which 
they  must  follow  when  as  the  workers  of  the  future  they  plan  great 
enterprises. 

Color  study  in  the  high  schools  gives  the  same  opportunity  for 
mental  training  when  a  pupil  reasons  out  a  suitable  combination  of 
colors  according  to  theory,  then  writes  a  definite  plan  before  begin- 
ning to  work,  and  then  puts  his  plan  into  practice  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  other  side  of  the  training,  the  development  o2  manual  skill, 
ia  provided  by  the  handwork  involved  in  carrying  out  the  problems. 

Related  to  this,  educationally,  is  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  its 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

The  little  children  are  directed  toward  this  through  the  work  on 
the  miniature  house,  where  they  begin  to  acquire  standards  of  beauty 
in  interior  decoration — ^making  rugs,  wall  paper,  and  furniture 
designs. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  planning  of  suitable  decorations  foe  calen- 
dars, portfolios,  stencils  for  table  runners,  block  printing,  gives  an 
opportimity  to  choose  the  best  in  pattern,  value,  and  color. 
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In  high  schools  this  work  is  developed  along  the  same  lines,  but  in 
a  much  more  advanced  way.  This  connects  with  work  which  has  a 
real  commercial  value  through  the  study  of  interior  decoration,  cos- 
tume designing  and  coloring,  lettering  applied  to  many  problems, 
and  posters.  This  last  connects  very  directly  with  the  school  life  of 
the  pupils  in  the  planning  of  posters  for  school  functions. 

The  aim  of  this  is  to  relate  and  make  very  clear  the  connection 
b^ween  the  work  in  drawing  and  the  everyday  life  of  the  child. 
Through  the  objects  used  to  furnish  his  home,  the  clothes  he  wears, 
the  posters  for  school  activities,  he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  art 
concerns  itself  not  only  with  a  picture  or  a  statue,  but  with  every- 
thing made* 

The  purchasing  public  controls  the  character  of  the  output  of  our 
great  factories,  and  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic of  the  future.  On  their  discriminating  taste  in  the  selection  of  the 
articles  which  every  one  must  wear  and  use  in  everyday  life  depends 
the  beauty  or  tawdriness  of  the  manufactured  article. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  federation  of  arts  meeting,  which  was  de- 
Toted  to  art  education,  that  the  noticeable  rise  in  the  standard  of 
taste  throughout  the  country  was  due  largely  to  the  introduction  and 
development  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

Just  as  travel  and  literature  and  music  give  people  a  background 
for  their  thoughts,  so  some  acquaintance  with  the  great  works  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  is  desirable  as  a  cultural  back- 
ground for  our  pupils. 

In  the  primary  grades  very  little  attempt  is  made  at  formal  teach- 
ing of  art  appreciation,  but  the  teachers  of  these  grades  make  every 
effort  to  provide  pictures  which  appeal  to  the  children. 

In  the  upp^  grades  there  is  somewhat  more  systematic  study  of 
painting  and  architecture.  It  ifr  the  aim  here  to  acquaint  the  children 
with  a  few  American  artists,  examples  of  whose  work  may  be  seen 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  with  some  architectural  features  to  be 
^jeen  illustrated  in  the  public  buildings  of  our  city. 

In  the  high  schools  this  part  of  the  work  is  developed  much  fur- 
ther, and  the  pupils  get  most  helpful  training  in  art  appreciation 
and  art  history. 

It  is  the  right  of  our  pupils  to  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  so-called  fine  arts — the  beauties  of  the  arts  that  add  to  the 
joy  of  living. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Annie  M.  WniWN, 

Director  of  Drawing. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  SchooUn 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Sir  :  The  year  has  been  a  bu^  and  eventful  one  and,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory. 

So  far  as  the  regular  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  of  ^>ecial:interest  to  mention.  As  I  have 
said  in  recent  reports,  we  have  not  been  getting  the  results  formerly 
expected,  in  part  because  the  tiioQie  has  been  materially  shortened, 
and  in  part  because  of  the  mid-year  changes.  We  have  continued  our 
efforts  to  overcome  the  effect  of  these  two  adverse  oonditions  and 
with  some  further  success. 

The  interesting  features  of  the  work  of  the  year  are:  (a)  The 
change  in  the  plan  of  the  vocational  work  heretofore  carried  on  at 
the  Wisconsin  Avenue  School,  (6)  the  experiment  at  Lenox  School, 
and  (g)  the  beginnings  in  grades  below  the  seventh. 

The  first  of  these  resulted  in  the  Smallwood  Vocational  School 
This  might  be  described  as  a  prevocatioiial  school  brought  about  by 
the  vocationalizing  of  a  regular  school  consisting  of  one  fifth  grade, 
two  sixth  grades,  and  one  seventh  grade.  The  small  number  of  boys 
brought  over  from  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  School  were  placed  in  the 
grades  best  suited  to  their  stage  of  advancement. 

The  results,  after  seven  months,  are  very  promising.  When  the 
various  lines  of  work  now  contemplated  are  all  in  operation  the 
pupils  will  have  opportunity  to  determine  for  themselves  and  to 
demonstrate  to  their  teachers  and  parents  which  lines  they  possess 
aptitudes  for,  if  for  any.  And  this  will  be  accomplished,  it  is  be- 
lieved, without  sacrifice  of  standing  in  grade,  because  the  subjects 
essential  to  promotion  are  retained  in  full  measure  in  the  vocational- 
ized  courses.  Therefore  a  pupil  may  elect  to  return  to  his  regular 
grade  at  any  time.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to  make  his  final 
decision  as  to  whether  he  will  continue  his  vocational  training  by 
specializing  in  some  one  line  or  return  to  a  regular  grade,  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  an  intelligent  choice. 

It  is  hoped  that,  if  the  pupil  chooses  a  vocational  course,  it  may 
continue  through  at  least  two  years,  corresponding  to  the  usual  high- 
school  period,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  offer  also  a  shorter  and  more 
specialized  course  for  those  needing  it. 

At  the  Lenox  School  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
were  given  increased  time  in  the  regular  manual-training  work.  The 
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only  new  features  Were  the  offering  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  in 
addition  to  cooking,  to  the  girls,  and  of  mechanical  drawing  to  the 
boys.  A  class  in  typewriting  also  was  organized  outside  of  regular 
hours.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Smallwood,  none  of  the  essentials  of 
these  grades  was  omitted.  The  results  of  the  half  year's  work  may 
be  accepted,  it  is  believed,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  giving  more 
time  to  manual  training  so  that  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  high 
school  may  secure  the  benefits  of  a  partially  vocationalized  course, 
while  those  who  do  go  will  not  suffer  appreciable  loss  of  preparation, 
and  should  make  a  more  intelligent  choice  of  a  high-school  course. 

The  plans  adopted  for  trial  at  both  the  Smallwood  and  Lenox  will 
have  to  be  given  a  more  exhaustive  test,  with  the  conditions  made 
more  favorable,  before  a  definite  policy  toward  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  stated,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  experiments  are  wisely  chosen 
and  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Washing- 
ton is  not  an  industrial  city,  and  in  consequence  the  opportunities 
here  are  far  less  than  such  a  city  offers.  The  ordinary  manufactur- 
ing industries  offer  the  best  field  to  prepare  for;  lacking  these  indus- 
tries, our  difficulties  are  increased. 

We  were  able  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  lower  grades  by  utilizing 
the  spare  time  of  certain  instructors.  In  this  way  work  was  started  at 
Chevy  Chase,  Woodbum,  Jefferson,  and  Van  Buren  Annex  Schools. 
So  far  wood  is  the  only  material  used,  and  the  work  is  designed  to  be 
preparatory  to  that  of  the  seventh  grade.  The  interest  shown  in  this 
new  work  was  very  encouraging. 

The  most  important  need  of  the  department  is  for  better  salaries 
in  the  grade  work.  I  have  heretofore  urged  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  question,  and  need  now  only  refer  to  my  previous  statements. 

The  diopwork  at  McKinley  has  been  highly  successful  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  electric  motor  and  motor-driven  bench  drill  de- 
veloped last  year  we  have  built  a  motor-head  lathe  and  an  electric 
fan.  These  products  have  provided  most  valuable  work  for  the 
mechanical  drawing  room  and  for  the  pattern  making  and  machine 
shops.  I  must  again  note  that  the  lack  of  a  f  oimdry  lessens  the  value 
of  this  work  by  omitting  a  very  important  and  interesting  step  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

In  last  year's  report  I  called  attention  to  the  larger  needs  of  Mc- 
Kinley School  in  order  to  add  what  weight  I  could  to  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  I  desire  to  refer  again  to 
these  needs;  their  importance  is  emphasized  more  and  more  each  year, 
in  part  because  of  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the  school  and  in 
part  because  the  proper  development  and  improvement  of  its  work 
is  made  impossible  or  increasingly  difficult. 

In  December  an  exhibit  of  school  work  was  collected  and  shipped 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.    Much  of  this 
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material  was  selected  last  June.  It  included  photographs  of  typical 
school  buildings,  statistical  charts,  drawings,  and  products  of  manual 
training,  vocational,  ungraded,  and  atypical  classes.  The  photo- 
graphs, charts,  and  drawings  were  framed  for  hanging  vertically 
upon  screens.  The  other  articles  were  for  exhibition  in  glass  cases. 
Lantern  slides  of  many  of  the  activities  of  the  schools  were  also  pre- 
pared. These  were  for  use  in  an  automatic  projection  machine. 
Drawings  showing  the  complete  installation  of  the  exhibit  in  detail 
were  prepared  and  sent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  Chamberlain, 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMF^IC  SCIENCE 


Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  concerning  the  work  of  the 
domestic  science  department  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1915. 

As  the  report  submitted  in  June,  1914,  was  a  comprehensive  one 
and  dealt  in  detail  with  equipment,  course  of  study,  and  the  various 
lines  of  work  carried  on,  it  seems  best  not  to  repeat  that  part  of  it 
as  the  work  has  not  been  changed,  but  to  report  the  work  done  at 
1201  K  Street  NE.,  and  that  of  vocational  character  at  the  Small- 
wood  and  B.  B.  French,  and  to  urge  on  you  the  necessity  for  putting 
all  the  lunch  rooms  as  they  are  established  under  one  person,  who 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  board  of  education,  hence  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  food  served,  the  prices  charged,  and 
the  finances. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  number  of  school  kitchens,  though 
several  resignations  required  the  appointment  of  new  teachers  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  One  new  place  was  created  by  the  transfer  of 
Miss  M.  E.  Davis  from  the  JeflFerson  to  the  Smallwood  when  the 
vocational  school  was  opened  there,  so  I  have  a  corps  of  19  teachers. 

1201  K  STREET  KE.  HOME  SCHOOL  CENTER. 

In  November  the  property  known  as  1201  K  Street  NE.  was 
rented  and  the  cooking  school  from  1333  H  Street  NE.  and  the 
home  school  from  818^  Eleventh  Street  NE.  were  moved  into  it. 

This  building  has  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  and  a  five-room 
apartment  on  the  second  floor,  also  a  large  cellar ;  a  small  back  yard 
and  a  wide  front  lawn  on  the  north  and  west  fronts. 

The  cooking  school  was  placed  in  the  first-floor  room  and  the 
home  school  in  the  apartment.  The  home  school  was  also  given  the 
back  yard,  so  that  a  garden  might  be  planted  and  an  outdoor  space 
provided  to  dry  clothes. 

As  this  was  a  new  building  there  was  much  to  be  done  both  inside 
and  outside  the  house  to  make  it  homelike,  so  the  boys  of  the  Wheat- 
lev  6B  and  the  full-time  vocational  boys  of  the  Smallwood  were 
asked  to  assist.  The  boys  of  the  6B  cleaned  the  back  yard,  replanted 
sections  of  the  lawn,  and  cut  the  grass,  while  the  vocational  boys  put 
op  the  racks  and  shelves,  made  screens  for  some  windows,  tacked 
mosquito  netting  over  others,  and  hung  the  screen  doors. 
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When  the  year's  work  was  completed  we  had  a  cosy,  well-fitted 
cooking  school  which  could  be  used  as  an  assembly  and  recreational 
place  for  clubs  and  school  classes;  a  little  home  which  was  an  in- 
spiration to  the  girls  of  the  6B;  a  small  vegetable  garden  well 
worked  and  planted,  and  a  stretch  of  beautiful  green  lawn. 

The  size  and  arrangement  of  rooms  made  it  possible  to  carry  out 
here  a  line  of  work  which  had  long  been  contemplated,  namely,  to 
let  the  boys  and  girls  work  together  and  learn  to  build  and  keep  a 
home,  to  bring  them  together  after  school  hours  for  a  bit  of  social 
life  under  supervision  and  to  provide  a  place  where  the  mothers' 
clubs  could  hold  meetings,  have  entertainments,  and  cooperate  with 
the  school  in  training  the  boys  and  girls  for  home  makers.  Several 
parties  were  given  by  the  grades  of  the  division.  For  these  the 
mothers  and  teachers  volunteered  to  act  as  chaperons  and  escorts. 
One  party  was  given  by  a  mothers'  club,  and  two  receptions  for 
school  officials  and  friends  by  classes  of  the  cooking  school  and  the 
home  school. 

The  entertainment  for  these  parties  consisted  of  some  of  the 
modern  dances,  the  ordinary  games  played  by  young  people,  and 
certain  of  the  song  games  and  folk  dances.  These  latter  were  read 
and  directed  by  a  teacher  from  the  physical-training  department. 

Committees  of  boys  and  girls,  assisted  by  the  teachers,  arranged 
for  these  gatherings,  making  provision  for  the  refreshments,  for  the 
music,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  for  the  gathering  and 
rearrangement  of  its  afterwards. 

The  work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  lawn  was  done  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  of  gardening.  The  lawn  is  not  fenced 
in,  but  signboards,  bearing  a  request  that  all  keep  the  lawns  in  good 
condition,  have  awakened  enough  interest  in  our  effort  to  make  this 
a  model  center,  to  keep  the  passer-by  from  walking  on  the  grass  and 
killing  it  in  certain  parts. 

After  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  groups  of  girls  were  allowed 
to  use  the  home  school  for  classes  in  basketry,  embroidery,  and 
cooking.  These  classes  were  taught  by  teachers  who  volunteered  their 
services,  and  the  materials  were  furnished  by  the  girls. 

We  want  the  girls  of  this  section  to  take  an  interest  in  their  homes, 
so  will  let  them  use  this  house  after  school  hours  with  the  hope  that 
the  simple  furnishings  and  beautiful  surroundings  will  silently  teach 
their  lesson  and  awaken  in  the  girls  a  desire  to  make  their  homes 
]ike  it. 

VOCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  new  work  of  the  year  was  the  organization  of  the  prevocational 
work  along  home-making  lines  in  two  places,  one  at  the  Smallwood, 
the  other  for  the  Lennox  at  the  B.  B.  French. 
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The  plan  of  the  home  school  was  used  as  the  base  of  this  work, 
but  the  cooking-^school  work  was  continued  with  it,  for  the  girls 
were  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  and  were  to  be 
promoted  to  the  regular  grades  of  the  system. 

At  the  Smallwood  the  room  assigned  for  this  work  was  subdivided 
into  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room,  and  bedroom  by  means  of  a 
paper  board  set  in  paneled  frames  of  wood.  This  work  was  done  by 
the  boys  of  the  school.  They  also  painted  the  frame  partitions  and 
the  wall  spaces  to  correspond  to  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
schoolroom. 

At  the  B.  B.  French  the  space  was  subdivided  by  simple  railings. 

Before  the  rooms  were  ready  the  girls  began  to  get  ready  the  house- 
hold linens  and  draperies.  They  made  up  the  bedding,  the  table 
cloths,  napkins,  scarfs,  doilies,  towels,  dusters,  bags,  cushions,  and 
curtains.  They  studied  the  furnishings  of  the  various  rooms,  though 
they  did  not  have  opporunity  to  actually  buy  them.  They  learned  to 
make  beds,  set  the  table,  to  sweeep,  wash,  iron,  and  clean;  also  to 
cook  and  serve  the  food  and  to  treat  such  minor  emergencies  as  bums, 
cats,  bruises,  and  faints. 

The  work  of  the  sixth  grade  was  mainly  the  housekeeping,  with  a 
little  cooking  of  the  simpler  dishes.  That  of  the  seventh  grade  fol- 
lowed the  regular  lines  of  work  of  the  cooking  lessons,  with  a  little 
of  the  housekeeping  and  care  of  the  emergencies,  while  that  of  the 
eighth  grade  followed  the  cooking  lessons  of  the  eighth  grade  and 
include  a  little  of  the  general  housework  and  care  of  emergencies. 

As  these  girls  had  two  and  three  lessons  a  week,  they  learned  to  do 
many  things  and  to  cook  many  dishes.  What  was  taught  in  one  lesson 
was  reviewed  and  applied  in  the  other  lessons  of  the  week,  so  that  a 
wider  knowledge  of  home  work  and  of  the  various  ways  of  preparing 
foodstuffs  was  attained  than  had  been  possible  before  in  the  regular 
cooking  lessons  or  in  the  home  schools  and  cooking  schools  combined. 

In  this  course  we  plan  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  home 
making  and  to  give  as  much  practice  in  doing  the  work  as  is  possible, 
rather  than  to  each  either  cooking  or  housekeeping  as  a  gainful  occu- 
pation, though  later  some  of  these  lines  will  surely  be  given.  Sub- 
jects relating  to  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  to  buying  furniture  and 
other  materials  used  to  furnish  the  home,  to  the  color  of  walls  and 
woodwork,  what  to  do  to  floors  and  walls  will  be  treated  simply  and 
with  the  idea  of  setting  a  simple,  beautiful  ideal  before  the  ^rls 
which  may  be  realized  by  them  when  they  have  homes  to  furnish. 
Other  subjects  will  deal  with  cleaning  and  keeping  clean;  with 
feeding  the  people  and  keeping  them  well;  and  with  spending  the 
m<mey  wisely.  In  the  third  year  of  the  course  certain,  lines  will  be 
anphaszed  as  possible  gainful  occupations.  Those  which  promise 
best  are,  making  special  dishes  for  orders,  as  cakes,  bread,  salads,  and 
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deserts;  establishing  tea  and  lunch  rooms;  preparation  of  refresh- 
ments for  receptions;  hand  laundering  of  fine  linens;  and  the  care 
of  children  from  2  to  6  years  of  age. 

To  do  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  girls  efficient  along 
these  lines  will  require  more  money  than  the  Congress  will  or  should 
appropriate,  so  some  way  must  be  found  to  operate  a  sales  depart- 
ment through  which  the  products  of  the  various  activities  may  be 
sold  to  provide  the  raw  material  to  be  worked  up  by  the  pupils. 
We  would  even  like  to  have  a  small  lunch  room  and  a  day  nursery 
in  which  to  operate  when  the  time  comes  to  teach  these  vocational 
lines  of  home  economics. 

LUNCH  ROOMS. 

The  two  lunch  rooms  under  the  supervision  of  this  department 
paid  all  operating  expenses,  replaced  worn-out  equipment,  and  have 
a  small  balance  in  bank  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs, but  to  do  this  required  much  thought  and  very  careful 
supervision. 

The  lunch-room  work  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  school 
work,  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully  requires  definite  preparation 
for  it.  The  lunch  rooms  should  be  run  for  the  pupils'  benefit,  and 
the  object  should  be  to  serve  good,  wholesome  food  at  such  prices  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  every  student  to  buy  a  hot  dish,  a  relish, 
or  a  glass  of  milk  to  supplement  the  material  brought  from  home. 
The  large  schools  will  have  little  difficulty  paying  their  operating 
expenses,  but  the  small  ones  can  not  do  so  except  by  charging  higher 
prices,  and  as  this  would  tend  to  cut  down  the  number  of  sales  the 
problem  of  paying  the  operating  expenses  would  remain  the  same 
as  before. 

They  all  belong  to  one  school  system,  so  the  prices  should  be  the 
same  in  each,  therefore  I  urge  the  adoption  of  some  policy  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  small  school  to  be  helped  by  the  large 
one. 

This  can  be  done  by  putting  all  lunch  rooms  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  composed  of  the  principals  or  representative  teachers  of 
the  various  schools  and  the  person  having  supervision  of  the  limch 
rooms.  This  committee  could  then  determine  the  proportion  of 
help  to  be  given  the  small  school  in  order  to  maintain  in  it  the  same 
scale  of  prices  of  the  larger  schools. 

With  the  increase  in  other  lines  of  work  it  will  be  difficult  for  me 
to  give  to  the  lunch  rooms  the  time,  thought,  and  energy  I  have  been 
giving  them,  and  as  I  believe  all  should  be  under  one  management 
I  respectfully  urge  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  cooking,  who 
shall  be  detailed  to  do  this  work  and  to  train  up  a  class  of  lunch- 
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room  assistants.    This  is  a  splendid  line  of  vocational  work  and  one 
I  wish  to  see  started  in  our  schools. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  years  of  my  career,  but  it  has  also 
been  one  of  the  happiest,  and  L  close  it  with  a  keen  satisfaction  in 
the  work  accomplished.  This  success  could  not  have  been  attained 
without  the  hearty  support  of  my  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  yourself  and  other  school  officials.  I  thank  you  for  it  and 
for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  by  giving  me  a  fairly  free  hand 
to  work  out  certain  problems. 
Eespectfully,  yours, 

Emma  S.  Jacobs,  Director, 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Washington,  D.  O. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART. 


Sib:  The  22  teachers  of  the  domestic  art  department  were  called 
together  on  Thursday,  September  17,  and  spent  the  three  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  schools  preparing  the  sewing  materials  for  distri- 
bution among  the  various  schools. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  in 
the  past  year.  The  inauguration  of  the  prevocational  work  in  the 
Smallwood  and  Lienox  Schools  necessitated  the  appointment  of  one 
new  teacher,  as  Miss  Ida  O'Neal,  formerly  an  itinerant  teacher  in 
the  grade  sewing  classes,  was  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
at  the  Smallwood  and  Lenox  Schools  with  Miss  Lora  White  as 
teacher  of  millinery  at  the  Lenox  School.  The  vacancy  thus  caused 
was  filled  by  Miss  Frances  Falconer,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1914, 
Washington  Normal  School.  There  are  two  applicants  at  present  on 
the  eligible  list  as  a  result  of  the  March  examination.  Three  of  the 
normal-school  pupils  are  now  specializing  in  domestic  art,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  teachers  of  this  branch. 

The  customary  monthly  conferences  were  held  throughout  the  year, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  comparison  and  criticism  of  work  and 
mutual  inspiration. 

There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  classes. 
The  Gage  sewing  center  was  closed  to  allow  the  use  of  the  room  for 
a  third-grade  class,  the  pupils  of  the  Emery,  Eckington,  and  Gage 
Schools  being  sent  to  the  Morse  sewing  center.  Th^  sewing  center 
at  Good  Hope  School  was  moved  to  the  Stanton  School. 

While  no  material  change  was  made  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  a 
marked  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  practical  results  and  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  pupils. 

Beginning  in  the  first  year  of  sewing  the  pupils  are  taught  some- 
thing of  the  materials  with  which  they  work,  and  there  is  a  gradual 
expansion  of  this  side  of  the  subject  as  the  girls  go  from  grade  to 
grade. 

In  addition  to  the  systematically  planned  course  for  each  grade, 
more  than  250  garments  for  infants  and  small  children  were  made 
by  pupils  who  had  finished  the  prescribed  course  or  who  were  re- 
peating the  grade.  The  money  for  the  purchase  of  material  for 
these  garments  was  taken  from  a  fund  donated  by  the  school  children 
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at  Thanksgiving  one  year  ago.  This  offering  of  the  pupils  is  now 
prohibited  by  Congress,  so  some  other  means  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  material,  since  the  work  has  been  found 
to  be  of  too  much  value  to  the  girls,  both  in  a  practical  and  an  ethical 
sense,  to  warrant  its  being  discontinued.  Thirty-two  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents  was  the  outlay  in  money  and  265  garments  were  made, 
ranging  in  price  from  10  cents  to  $1.  These  included  dresses,  skirts, 
imderwaists,  drawers,  shirtwaists,  middy  blouses,  and  infants'  cloth- 
ing, which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  associated  charities  for  dis- 
tribution at  Camp  Goodwill  and  the  Baby  Camp. 

The  children's  field-day  exercises  made  an  interesting  break  in  the 
routine  work.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  were  engaged  in  preparing 
costumes,  and  for  three  weeks  the  sewing  time  was  spent  in  making 
Indian  costumes,  jackets,  caps,  sashes,  etc.  The  teachers  are  to  be 
especially  conmiended  for  the  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic  way  in 
which  they  shouldered  this  extra  tax. 

The  work  in  the  atypical  schools  continues  with  increasing  success. 
The  girls  make  bags,  cushions,  aprons,  etc.,  and,  as  they  grow  more 
skillful,  show  added  interest  and  ambition. 

The  pre  vocational  schools,  established  in  November  last,^have  more 
than  justified  their  existence.  The  self-reliance  and  initiative  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  girls  as  the  year  progressed  prove  the 
value  of  the  experiment.  Three  lessons  a  week  are  given  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.  Machine  work  and  the  use  of  paper  patterns 
are  taught  carefully,  and  the  pupils  are  thrown  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  own  resources  to  instill  confidence. 

At  first  the  pupils  finished  the  caps,  aprons,  and  sleeves  designed 
for  use  in  the  cooking  classes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  then 
spent  the  rest  of  the  year  on  miscellaneous  garments  for  themselves. 
For  some  of  these  the  materials  were  brought  from  home  and  in 
other  cases  the  girls  were  taken  in  groups  on  shopping  expeditions 
to  buy  their  own  supplies. 

This  feature  has  been  found  to  be  of  untold  usefulness  in  develop- 
ing the  selective  faculty  and  teaching  principles  of  economy  and 
judicious  buying^  as  well  as  good  taste.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  the  girls  were  taught  to  shop  efficiently  and  to  know  the  rela- 
tive values  and  virtues  of  the  different  materials. 

The  miUinery  course  in  these  two  schools  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  work,  particularly  in  the  Lenox  School 
where  the  girls  are  older,  the  eighth  grade  being  included.  Millinery 
has  been  taught  from  its  basic  principles,  beginning  with  the  making 
and  covering  of  frames,  the  various  kinds  of  bindings,  artificial 
flowers,  etc.  Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  both  schools  on 
teaching  the  economical  use  of  old  materials.  All  sorts  of  leftovers 
in  the  way  of  silks,  trimmings,  and  odds  and  ends  were  brought  in, 
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many  of  them  donated  by  the  teachers  and  their  friends,  and  the 
girls  were  taught  various  methods  of  renovating  and  utilizing  what- 
ever was  at  hand,  thus  creating  an.  instinct  for  economy  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  dignity  and  value  which  may  be  an  influence  through 
their  lives,  extending  to  other  phases  of  their  work. 

The  pupils  of  these  vocational  classes  keep  carefully  worked-out 
records  summarizing  the  information  they  have  gained  during  the 
year  and  these  serve  as  handbooks  in  their  future  work. 

The  teachers  of  this  branch  of  the  work  deserve  especial  com- 
mendation for  the  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  way  in  which  they 
have  dealt  with  a  new  and  difficult  problem.  The  girls  have  re- 
ceived the  best  sort  of  individual  training  and  the  good  results  have 
been  obvious. 

The  entire  force  in  the  department  has  shown  efficiency  and  loyalty 
to  an  even  more  marked  degree  than  usual  during  the  last  year. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  earnestness  among  the  teachers  which  is  mani- 
fested in  their  increasing  desire  to  add  to  their  teaching  powers  by 
study  and  observation  wherever  it  is  possible.  Two  of  the  teachers 
are  taking  summer  courses  this  year  at  Columbia  University,  while 
one  is  teaching  in  the  summer  school  of  the  .University  of  Virginia. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  superintendent,  the  board  of  ^ucation,  and 
other  officials  for  the  support  and  encouragement  extended  to  the 
work  of  the  domestic  art  department  during  the  past  year. 

SespectfuUy  submitted. 

Margaret  W.  Gate,  Directar, 

E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  SchooU^  Washingtonj  D,  O. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


June  30, 1915. 

Dbak  Sir  :  The  school  year  1914-15  brought  to  a  close  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  the  history  of  the  physical  training  department,  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  broad  achievement  along  certain  lines 
of  endeavor  upon  which  effort  was  specially  concentrated. 

In  my  previous  report  I  discussed  the  aims  and  purpose  of  physi- 
cal trahiing  as  carried  on  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  have  been 
constantly  kept  in  mind  with  desired  results.  I  shall  dwell  more  par- 
ticularly in  this  report  upon  phases  of  the  work  which  have  been 
specially  emphasized  and  made  prominent  during  the  year. 

POSTURE  WORK. 

We  sought  to  form  good  habits  of  posture  in  all  pupils  above  the 
second  grade  by  the  following  order  of  procedure,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  a  device  called  the  "  posture  test,"  used  in  the  schools  of  New 
York,  to  rouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  children  in  the  work. 

1.  A  talk  was  given  to  each  class  on  the  importance,  hygienically 
and  physically,  of  constantly  holding  a  good  carriage  of  the  body. 

2.  Each  pupil  in  the  class  was  personally  examined  and  told  where- 
in he  could  improve  his  carriage. 

3.  Special  exercises  were  given  to  individual  pupils,  who  were  en- 
couraged to  practice  at  home. 

4.  The  "posture  test"  was  given  each  pupil,  which  consisted  in 
holding  a  good  carriage  of  the  body  while  (a)  standing,  (b)  exercis- 
ing, (c)  walking. 

5.  Pupils  who  passed  the  test  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  room 
for  the  physical  training  exercises  and  called  the  A  section.  Those 
who  failed  were  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  called  the 
B  section. 

6.  A  certain  per  cent  of  success  was  given  the  class.  When  possible, 
this  was  obtained  by  the  pupils  who  counted  the  children  passing 
the  test  and  divided  that  number  by  the  number  of  children  present. 

7.  General  corrective  exercises  were  given  for  practice  of  entire 
class  during  the  month. 

8.  Each  succeeding  month  the  class  was  again  examined  with  the 
hope  that  the  per  cent  would  be  found  increased  by  personal  effort 
and  faithful  practice  since  the  previous  visit  of  the  special  teacher. 
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9.  The  record  was  permanently  placed  upon  the  board  giving  the 
date,  the  number  of  pupils  present,  the  number  who  passed  the  test, 
and  the  per  cent,  thus  showing  the  increase  in  per  cent  month  by 
month. 

As  the  result  of  such  faithful  work  during  the  year  all  per  cents 
constantly  increased,  a  few  classes  even  reaching  the  perfect  100  per 
cent  record. 

SCHOOL  PLATOBOUNDS. 

The  great  work  of  improving  school  playgrounds  was  continued 
along  four  lines. 

1.  Improvement  in  physical  appearance. 

2.  Increase  of  play  apparatus  and  material. 

3.  Supervision  of  recesses. 

4.  Organization  of  plays,  games,  and  athletics. 

The  continuation  of  the  policy  of  a  gradual  removal  of  the  old  high 
board  fence  surrounding  school  playgrounds,  substituting  a  neat  high 
wire  fence;  the  gradual  removal  of  the  old  midfence  separating  the 
boys'  side  from  that  of  the  girls',  giving  greater  freedom  of  space; 
care  of  parking  in  front,  with  a  certain  amount  of  landscape  garden- 
ing,  have  all  perceptibly  improved  our  school  ground. 

Apparatvs  and  material. — ^With  the  $900  received  from  Congress 
to  equip  six  new  playgrounds,  those  selected  for  a  certain  amount  of 
equipment  were  the  Brent,  Seservoir,  Langdon^  Twining,  and  Gar- 
net. We  now  have  54  school  yards  which  have  the  basic  equipment 
of  a  few  swings  and  a  slide. 

All  schools  were  permitted  to  raise  money  for  playgrounds.  By 
special  efforts  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers  practically  all 
school  grounds  have  been  supplied  with  a  fair  amount  of  portable 
material  with  which  to  play. 

Balance  beam. — ^Almost  every  principal  secured  one  or  more  bal- 
ance beams  for  her  playground.  This  piece  of  apparatus  consists 
of  a  board  12  feet  long  and  2  inches  thick  set  upon  the  2-inch  end 
upon  which  children  walk.  It  is  specially  desirable  for  the  smaU 
yard,  in  that  it  take  little  space,  and  can  be  used  by  all  children  of 
any  age  at  any  time  without  the  oversight  of  a  teacher.  Moreover, 
it  can  be  used  in  the  halls  and  playrooms  of  the  school  building. 

Many  exercises  and  stimts  can  be  performed  upon  it.  These  spe- 
cially strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  as  much  balancing  upon  our 
leg  calls  for  the  coordination  of  many  muscles,  the  control  of  which 
gives  that  perfect  poise  of  the  body  essential  to  grace  in  movement. 

Horizontal  bar. — ^It  is  doubtful  if  any  school  can  be  found  with- 
out its  horizontal  bar.  This  is  also  a  practical  piece  of  apparatus 
for  the  small  yard,  and  can  be  put  up  in  doorway  of  the  building  as 
well  as  out  of  doors. 
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The  bar  affords  opportunity  to  practice  "  chinning,^  lifting  the 
otire  weight  of  the  body  by  strong  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm.  This  is  a  valuable  exercise  educationally  in  that  the  power 
to  dimb  is  likely  to  be  useful  later  in  life  and  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  control  of  the  body. 

BuUeiin  of  superintendefU. — ^Your  bulletin  issued  early  in  the  fall, 
expressing  a  desire  to  contiuue  during  the  year  the  splendid  work 
seen  on  the  summer  playground,  had  a  wonderful  inspiring  effect  in 
that  it  encouraged  teachers  so  inclined  to  go  on  with  the  work,  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  appreciated,  and  also  opened  the  eyes  of  others 
to  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  their  own  playgrounds. 

Meetings  of  teachers, — ^Early  in  the  year  meetings  of  all  teachers 
by  grades  were  held  by  the  director  of  physical  training  in  the  gym- 
nisiiim  of  the  Business  High  School. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to  suggest  ways  of  im- 
proving the  school  recess  and  to  rouse  interest  in  the  play  of  the 
children. 

Plays  and  games  appropriate  to  the  grade,  sex,  and  season  were 
taagbt  and  played  by  the  teachers.  By  playing  the  game  one  is 
better  able  to  teach  it  and  get  the  most  out  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
children. 

ATHUTIG  BADOE  TXSTS. 

Otris*  athletic  test. — For  a  number  of  years  past  we  adopted  ath- 
letic tests  for  boys.  Orowing  out  of  this  there  has  been  a  strong  de- 
mand for  something  for  the  girls  similar  in  purpose  and  intent. 
Girls,  even  more  than  boys,  need  encouragement  to  exercise  and 
improve  their  physical  powers. 

Standard  athletic  tests  for  girls  have  never  been  decided  upon  by 
specialists  in  physical  training  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
sides meeting  the  requirements  of  a  reasonable  and  true  test  of 
physical  ability  they  have  to  be  practical  for  an  entire  public-school 
system,  not  take  too  much  time  to  "try  out,"  and  such  that  any 
principal  could  conduct  and  certify  to  the  success. 

After  much  investigation  and  experimentation  we  decided  to  pre- 
sent the  following  triple  list  for  girls  in  the  grammar  grades : 

Far  throw  of  basket  baU 30  feet 

FTfty-yard  dash SJ  seconds 

Balance  beam..  Walking,  turning,  walking  backward,  knee  raising,  and  kneeling 

The  balance-beam  test  consists  in  keeping  a  good  carriage  of  the 
body,  with  head  erect,  while  walking  forward  to  middle  of  board, 
taming  and  walking  backward  to  the  end,  walking  to  the  center  with 
hi^  knee  raising,  then  kneeling  on  each  knee  alternately  to  end  of 
board.  The  distance  covered,  without  getting  off,  is  24  feet,  or  twice 
the  length  of  the  board. 
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Each  girl  who  succeeded  in  all  the  tests  was  given  a  small  round 
specially  designed  pin  with  safety  clasp,  similar  to  a  class  pin.  The 
pin  is  of  gold,  with  red  and  white  enamel,  having  the  words  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  P.  S.  A.  L.  across  the  face,  signifying  Public 
School  Athletic  League. 

As  the  result  of  practice  beginning  the  1st  of  February,  2,011  girls 
were  certified  to  by  their  teachers  as  having  passed  the  test  before 
May  10,  and  received  the  pin. 

Boy%*  athletic  badge  test. — ^As  in  previous  years,  boys  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  who  were  able  to  run  (M  yards  in  8f  seconds,  chin  four 
times,  and  make  a  standing  broad  jump  of  5  feet  9  inches  received 
the  bronze  button. 

Those  who  received  a  bronze  button  the  year  before  and  were  able 
by  practice  to  run  60  yards  in  8  seconds,  chin  six  times,  and  jump 
6  feet  6  inches  received  the  silver  button. 

Statistics, — ^The  number  of  children  who  succeeded  in  coining  up 
to  these  individual  athletic  standards  reached  the  grand  total  of 
8,945.  This  number  is  specially  gratifying  when  we  consider  that  the 
efforts  were  entirely  voluntary. 

The  names  of  the  children  with  their  teachers  and  grades  were 
published  in  the  Evening  Star.  The  list  required  so  much  space  that 
they  were  printed  in  sections  on  three  succeeding  days,  taking  three 
of  our  nine  school  divisions  on  each  day. 
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817 
181 
188 
232 

120 
222 

409 

Two 

SM 

Three 

610 

Four 

SS3 

Five 

405 

Six 

465 

Beven 

496 

Eight 

230 

nK::::::::;:;:;:;;:::;::::::::::;:::::::;:;;:;::::;;;:::!:;:: 

413 

Totals 

i,a»4 

605 

2,010 

8,M5 

FIELD  DAY  AND  FESTIVAL. 

Another  demonstration  of  the  physical  training  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  similar  to  that  given  two  years  ago,  was  presented 
upon  the  field  of  the  American  League  Baseball  Park,  May  21,  before 
an  immense  audience  of  parents,  friends,  and  educators. 

The  program,  which  I  append,  showed  phases  of  the  work  in  all 
grades. 


Song  plays: 


Old  nursery  rhymes 

•*  Seesaw,  Marjorie  Daw.** 
"Hickory,  Dlckory,  Dock." 
••  Ride  a  CJock  Horse." 


First  grade. 
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I  drill  and  dance Third  grade. 

Bday  races Fourtb  grade. 

Figure  eight Girls. 

Somersault Boys. 

Folk  dances Fifth  grade. 

Ribbon  dance English. 

Bitch  ratch Swedish. 

Dixmb4)eU  drill Eighth  grade. 

Athletics Grammar  grade. 

Balance  beam  exercises  and  stunts. 

For  throw  of  basket  ball Girls. 

Sixty-yard  dash Boy& 

Folk  dances Sixth  grada 

Snow  storm Russian. 

Trallen Swedish. 

Wand  drill Sixth  grade. 

The  mass  drills  with  wands  and  dumb-bells  each  contained  1,020 
pupils  and  had  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  nine  divisions  of 
the  city  schools.  The  Indian  drill  contained  900  boys  and  girls 
dressed  in  Indian  suits  and  ended  with  a  "  Dance  of  Victory,"  600 
being  seated  in  a  hollow  square  around  the  dancers  joined  in  the 
dance  with  rhythmic  body  movements  to  characteristic  Indian  music. 

Eighteen  balance  boards,  two  for  each  school  division,  in  a  line 
across  the  field  gave  opportunity  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the 
balance  board  as  a  means  of  exercise  and  skill. 

An  entrance  fee  of  25  cents  resulted  in  a  net  income  of  $1,700  as  a 
contribution  to  the  playground  work. 

SX7MMER  SCHOOL  FLATGROUNDS. 

By  means  of  contributions  of  money  raised  in  the  schools  we  were 
again  able  to  keep  open  during  six  weeks  of  the  summer  17  school 
playgrounds,  as  follows: 

White. — ^Arthur,  Bowen,  Chevy  Chase,  Congress  Heights,  Cleve- 
land, Henry,  Jefferson,  Ketcham,  Ludlow,  Montoe,  Petworth,  and 
Wallach. 

Colored. — ^Birney,  Giddings,  Langston,  Magruder,  and  Phillips. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Petworth,  Chevy  Chase,  and 
Cleveland  Schools  was  almost  entirely  met  by  local  efforts. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  general  features  of  the  work  were  a  com- 
bination of  play  and  industrial  work.  Industrial  work  is  being  em- 
phasized and  appreciated  by  the  children,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
1,700  different  children  did  industrial  work  of  some  kind. 

An  exhibition  of  the  results  obtained  in  industrial  work  was  made 
on  each  playground  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parents.  ^ 

Gasses  for  pupils  who  were  retarded  in  their  school  studies  and 
sought  to  make  up  school  work  were  established,  one  each  at  the 
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question  box,  which  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  problems  or  criti- 
cisms  based  on  the  observation  of  work  during  the  days  of  mutual 
visiting. 

Since  play  is  felt  by  kindergartners  to  be  the  strongest  social 
medium,  we  decided  to  invite  all  of  the  first-grade  teachers  to  join 
with  us  in  a  play  festival.  In  order  to  accommodate  both  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  teachers,  two  meetings  were  held  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Wilson  Normal  School  and  the  program  of  games,  arranged  by 
a  committee  from  both  departments,  consisted  of  games  distinctly 
kindergarten  in  character  and  other  group  characteristic  of  the 
primary  grade.  Both  meetings  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
teachers  who  took  part  and  the  games  were  played  with  spirit,  in- 
terest, and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  class  work  for  this  year  the  topics  considered  were  some 
of  the  modem  movements  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare,  that  the 
vision  of  our  kindergartners  might  not  be  limited  to  the  four  walls 
of  their  schoolrooms,  or  even  to  their  own  rich  field,  but  widening 
out  might  include  some  knowledge  of  the  many  activities  which  at 
present  seek  to  ameliorate  unhappy  conditions  for  little  children. 
Among  the  subjects  considered  were  juvenile  courts,  day  nurseries, 
social  settlements,  and  child  labor.  In  addition  to  personal  investi- 
gation along  these  lines  by  groups  of  kindergartners,  we  had  also 
the  advantage  of  hearing  experts.  Mr.  Clark,  chief  probation  officer 
of  the  juvenile  court,  spoke  to  us  on  juvenile  offenders  and  what  the 
kindergarten  has  done  and  may  do  to  lessen  their  number  by  help- 
ing to  improve  home  conditions.  Mrs.  Neligh,  of  Neighborhood 
House,  gave  an  informal  talk  on  day  nurseries,  and  Mr.  McKelway. 
secretary  of  the  national  child-labor  committee,  presented  his  special 
subject  and  illustrated  his  talk  with  lantern  slides  showing  the  con- 
dition of  little  children  in  the  mill  and  factory  districts  in  the  South. 

In  each  of  these  meetings  practical  suggestions  were  given  to  help 
the  kindergartners  relate  their  own  branch  of  work  to  the  particu- 
lar subject  under  consideration. 

In  order  to  make  the  kindergarten  work  itself  more  intelligent 
and  efficient  and  to  test  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  right  habits 
and  attitudes,  a  careful  record  was  kept  this  year  of  each  child  who 
entered  the  kindergarten.  Home  conditions  were  noted,  special  apti- 
tudes and  deficiencies  observed,  and  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and 
social  improvement  carefully  watched  and  recorded.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  this  report  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  returns  sent  in. 
but  I  am  keeping  them  for  possible  reference,  as  they  show  painstak- 
ing work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  justify  any  expenditure  of 
money  for  this  form  of  child  training. 
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Que  subject  which  seems  to  have  yielded  rich  returns  this  year  is 
the  nature  work.  The  children  share  in  the  school  garden,  not  per- 
haps in  the  decorative  feature,  but  in  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
ndue  gained  by  working  in  their  own  garden  beds,  where  they  plant, 
weed,  and  water.  Radishes  seem  to  be  the  favorite  crop,  for  here 
the  result  is  sure  and  rapid  enough  to  preserve  interest.  In  Chevy 
Chase  one  of  the  residents,  who  had  a  little  boy  in  the  kindergarten,: 
offered  a  large  plot  of  ground  on  his  own.  beautiful  estate  for  the 
children's  garden.  Here  all  the  kindergarten  children  went  twice  a 
week,  and  in  addition  to  the  garden  work  they  had  the  walk  through 
beautiful  woods.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  kindergartner,  Who  is 
a  true  nature  lover  and  student,  they  learned  to  know  the  names  of 
many  birds,  to  watch  their  nests,  to  recognize  their  calls;  to  know 
by  name  many  of  the  common  wild  flowers  and  the  names  of  various 
trees  by  matching  their  leaves  as  they  walked  through  the  woods.  In 
this  out-of-door  school  they  also  played  their  games,  sung  their  songs, 
and  listened  to  stories.  In  many  of  the  kindergartens,  although  not 
so  happily  situated,  the  children  have  learned  to  recognize  and  name 
from  10  to  20  different  birds  from  life-sized  colored  pictures,  and  in 
one  of  our  southwest  kindergartens,  when  the  children  were  review- 
ing the  year,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  could  name  and  recog- 
nize 23  different  kinds  of  flowers.  In  the  normal  practice  school  the 
children  had  the  happy  experience  of  watching  two  canaries  through 
the  process  of  nest  building  and  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  two  baby 
birds.  Butterflies,  too,  have  formed  part  of  our  nature  study,  and  in 
some  instances  the  whole  process  has  been  observed  from  the  crawling, 
chrysalis  stage  to  the  miracle  of  wings  and  flight. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  that  our  annual  game  festival  not 
only  brings  all  of  our  own  children,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends 
together  in  a  common  joyous  interest,  but  that  its  influence  is  reach- 
ing out  through  many  other  cities.  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Rochester,  and  Syracuse  have  all  followed  our  example  and 
have  inaugurated  a  similar  festival  for  their  kindergartens.  Our 
festival  was  held  this  year  on  Friday,  May  7,  and  in  spite  of  light 
showers  in  the  morning,  which  made  starting  rather  uncertain,  eveiy 
kindergarten  was  there  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  opening  march. 
The  program  was  changed  a  little  this  year  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
new  rhythms,  made  possible  by  the  generous  work  of  the  leader  of 
this  section  of  the  Marine  Band,  and  by  the  omission  of  the  game 
of  "Soldier  Boy." 

I  always  feel  that  our  game  festival  makes  a  fitting  close  for  our 
school  year  for  it  embodies  so  much  of  what  we  are  trying  to  give 
the  children  in  the  kindergarten — ^liberty  under  law,  individual  de- 
10082*— D  c  1915— VOL  4 ^11 
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velbpment,  and  a  social  consciousness,  a  chance  for  physical  activity, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  spiritual  through  music  and  through  natural 
beauty,  which  is  one  of  the  avenues  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine. 
Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  express  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Kramer  our 
appreciation  of  your  ever  ready  help,  your  wise  counsel,  and  your 
unfailing  interest  in  all  that  makes  for  the  progress  of  our  depart- 
ment. 

Bespectfully, 

Catharine  R.  Watkins, 
Director  of  Kindergartens, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schoohj  Franklin  School. 


REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


Deas  Sir:  During  the  past  year  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
home  gardens.  The  bulb  sale  in  the  fall  of  1914  and  the  seed  sale  in 
the  spring  of  1916  were  both  phenomenally  large.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  packages  of  seed  found  their  way  into  the 
houses  of  Washington.  Type  plans  of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens 
suitable  for  the  average  back  yard  of  the  city  accompanied  the  order 
envelopes.  Both  plans  called  for  a  central  lawn  free  from  flower 
beds  or  bushes,  the  vegetables  or  flowers  forming  a  border  3  feet  wide 
on  two  sides  of  the  yard.  One  of  these  plans  had  been  planted  on 
the  grounds  of  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School,  thus  serving 
as  a  model  to  the  students  and  the  neighborhood.  A  type  garden 
of  either  vegetables  or  flowers  planted  at  buildings  where  there  is 
sufficient  land  would  be  a  valuable  incentive  to  civic  improvement. 

School-ground  improvement  has  continued  along  lines  suggested  in 
the  nature-study  course.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  successful  combination  of  playground  and  garden  at 
the  Morgan  School.  The  display  of  flowering  bulbs  was  most  pleas- 
ing  and  caused  no  limitation  to  the  children's  play. 

Three  community  gardens  are  in  operation — one  at  the  Blow 
School;  one  on  a  vacant  lot.  728  Tenth  Street  SE.,  for  the  use  of  sixth 
grade  b  of  the  Wallach  School ;  and  one  at  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson 
Normal  School.  The  latter  has  been  a  marked  success.  There  has 
been  luxuriant  bloom  in  the  flower  borders  since  the  middle  of 
March.  These  borders  are  planted  and  cultivated  by  normal  students 
and  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  boys  of  the  3b,  4a,  and  4b  have 
individual  plats  6  by  8  feet  which  they  cultivate  once  a  week  while  the 
girls  are  sewing.  Working  a  garden  by  program  is  difficult.  The  4a 
grade's  garden  period  was  Monday  morning.  Unfortunately  two 
Mondays  were  rainy  days;  one  a  holiday  and  the  circus  came  on  that 
day.  It  was  not  feasible  to  use  any  other  time  during  the  week,  but 
in  spite  of  it  all  the  garden  is  creditable  in  appearance  at  the  close 
of  school.  A  beehive  was  added  this  spring.  It  will  be  used  for 
lessons  and  will  also  be  a  source  of  income  to  the  garden. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found  it  necessary  through  the 
growth  of  its  own  work  to  use  the  greenhouse  so  kindly  granted  the 
normal  school  for  10  years.    This  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  schools 
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of  the  city.  Through  it  the  school  has  been  able  to  fill  fern  boxes 
every  year  for  schoolroom  windows,  to  propagate  plants  for  school 
gardens,  and  to  raise  seedling  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  eggplants  for 
the  community  garden.  A  greenhouse  on  the  school  grounds  would 
be  a  valuable  part  of  the  equipment.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  ap- 
propriations may  be  secured  for  it  in  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  more  time  in  the  normal  school  the 
past  year,  so  there  has  been  practically  no  supervision  of  school 
gardens  or  nature  study.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  there  should 
be  a  supervisor  who  can  devote  all  her  time  to  these  subjects  in  the 
graded  schools.  Your  interest  in  gardening  will  make  you  see  the 
necessity  for  such  a  person  to  direct  the  teachers. 
Very  truly, 

Susan  B.  Sifb. 
Mr.  Ebnbst  L.  Thurston, 

SuperintenderU  of  Schools^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 


REPORT   OF   DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE  OF   SUMMER   PLAY- 
GROUNDS AND  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


Dear  Sir:  Again  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  for  your  considera- 
tion a  most  satisfactory  condition  of  the  summer  playground  work 
under  your  direction  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

The  term  this  year  covered  a  period  of  six  weeks,  from  July  1  to 
August  11,  inclusive. 

There  were  17  grounds  open,  12  white  and  5  colored,  as  follows :  . 

White. — ^Arthur,  Bowen,  Chevy  Chase  (eight  weeks).  Congress 
Heights,  Cleveland  (five  weeks),  Henry,  Jefferson,  Ketcham, Ludlow, 
Monroe,  Petworth,  Wallach. 

Colored. — ^Bimey,  Giddings,  Langston,  Magruder,  Phillips. 

The  expense  of  the  Chevy  Chase,  Monroe,  and  Petworth  grounds 
was  met  almost  entirely,  except  for  supplies,  from  funds  raised  by 
the  respective  schools.  This  was  largely  true  of  the  Cleveland  grounds 
also,  only  $33  from  the  general  fund  being  furnished  that  school. 

The  general  features  of  the  work  were  as  in  former  years,  a  com- 
bination of  play  and  industrial  work,  though  more  mork  was  done 
this  year  than  ever  before.  For  the  first  time  special  teachers  of 
carpentry  and  dressmaking  were  employed,  Mr.  William  B.  Sheid 
giving  three  mornings  weekly  at  the  Monroe  and  three  at  the  Pet- 
worth in  shopwork,  and  Miss  I.  F.  O'Neil  giving  three  days  each  week 
at  the  Monroe  and  three  days  at  the  Petworth  in  dressmaking.  Their 
work  was  profitable,  and,  if  money  were  available,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  such  classes  maintained  at  all  our  summer  playgrounds. 

Another  new  feature  was  the  establishment  of  classes  for  pupils 
r^;arded  in  their  regular  school  studies.  Three  of  these  classes  were 
formed,  two  white  and  one  colored.  White  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  were  taught  by  Miss  K.  E.  Rawlings  at  the  Wallach, 
those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  by  Miss  Bessie  Harrison 
at  the  Jefferson,  while  Miss  L.  C.  Randall  had  all  grades  (colored) 
at  the  Magruder.  I  regard  this  experiment  as  successful.  A  large 
majority  of  the  pupils  made  up  their  conditions  and  were  promoted 
on  trial  to  higher  grades.  In  a  few  cases  recommendation  was  made 
that  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  skip  a  half  year.  I  send  you  the  reports 
of  these  special  teachers. 

The  attendance  this  season  was  very  satisfactory  and  kept  up  well 
to  the  end,  essentially  the  same  children  attending  from  day  to  day. 
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Industrial  exhibits  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  on  all  the  | 
grounds.    Supt.  Thurston  visited  all  of  these  except  that  at  Chevy 
Chase,  which  occurred  when  he  was  out  of  the  city.    He  expressed  I 
himself  as  very  much  pleased  at  what  he  saw.    Mr.  Thurston  also  i 
visited  many  of  the  grounds,  including  Chevy  Chase,  at  different 
intervals  during  the  term.    Mrs.  Rhodes,  of  the  board  of  education, 
also  visited  during  the  term,  and  with  the  superintendent  saw  all  of 
the  exhibits  except  those  at  the  Bowen  and  Chevy  Chase.    Mr.  Galli- 
her  and  Mr.  Daniel,  of  the  board,  visited  the  exhibit  at  the  Henry. 
These  members  of  the  board  spoke  in  most  complimentary  terms  of 
the  work  shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  the  reports  of  the  teachers  more 
than  1,700  different  pupils  did  industrial  work  of  some  kind.  The 
pupils  are  most  anxious  to  do  this,  preferring  it  to  continuous  play. 
More  money  than  we  have  had  at  our  disposal  could  profitably  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  this  work.  That  the  results  this 
year  have  been  greater  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  than  ever 
before  is  due  to  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Miss  Tichenor,  supervisor,  assisted  by  Miss  Follin,  to  the 
active  cooperation  with  them  of  the  teachers,  and  to  the  cumulative 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pupils  who  came  this  year  with  the  gained 
experience  of  previous  years. 

The  individual  reports  accompanying  this  report  give  detailed 
statistics  for  the  several  grounds.  A  compilation  of  these  figures 
show  the  following  totals : 

The  average  total  attendance  on  the  white  groimds  was — 


Boys,  a.  m 744 

Girls,  a.  m 732 

TotaL 1, 476 


Boys,  p.  m 1,206 

Girls,  p.  m 1, 110 


Total 2, 376 


Total  dally  average  attendance 3,852 

The  average  total  attendance  on  the  colored  grounds  was — 


Boys,  a.  m 291 

Girls,  a.  m 248 

Total 539 


Boys,  p.  m 436 

Girls,  p.  m 378 


Total 814 


Total  dally  average  attendance 1,353 

This  makes  a  total  morning  attendance  of  2,015,  afternoon  attend- 
ance of  3,190,  and  daily  attendance  of  5,205. 

Only  one  serious  accident  was  reported,  that  of  a  child  at  Congress 
Heights,  who  fell  from  the  slide,  breaking  his  arm.  No  blame  was 
attached  either  to  the  apparatus  or  to  the  teacher. 

Your  plan  of  employing  as  far  as  possible  teachers  of  successful 
experience  has  given  us  an  excellent  corps  of  enthusiastic  workers, 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  good  results  attained. 
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Comparatively  few  panes  of  glass  were  broken  and  little,  if  any, 
damage  was  done  to  growing  plants.  There  were  no  serious  com- 
plaints from  residents  living  near  grounds.  The  complaints  that 
were  made  were  easily  settled. 

I  recommend  that  arrangements  be  made,  if  possible,  for  outside 
drinking  fountains.    The  supplies  for  the  summer  work  should  be 
ordered  in  season  to  have  everything  in  readiness  upon  the  opening 
of  the  grounds. 
Thanking  you  for  your  many  courtesies,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Dr.  Kebecca  Stoneroad, 
Director  of  Physical  Training ^  Public  Schools^  D.  O. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thttbston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  JAMES  ORMOND  WILSON  NORMAL 

SCHOOL 


July  1, 1915. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Thurston  :  The  report  for  1913-14  set  forth  in  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  the  James  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School,  as 
to  eligibility  of  applicants,  departments  of  work,  and  courses  of 
study,  and  spoke  of  special  developments  made  possible  by  new 
environment  such  as  school  gardening,  dramatics,  athletics,  and 
school  lunch.  It  also  gave  brief  attention  to  the  teachers'  library 
located  in  the  normal  school  building,  the  extension  of  school  activi- 
ties and  assistanQB  received  by  the  school  through  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Normal  Camp  Association. 

There  has  been  so  little  change  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
during  the  year  1914-15  that  a  short  report  emphasizing  only  a 
point  or  two  under  the  headings  named  above  seems  sufficient  at  the 
present  time  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  therefore  respectfully 
submit  the  following  brief  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915 : 

STATISTICS   FOR   THE   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    1915. 

Aggregate  enrollment  of  normal  students. 

General  course: 

Junior  class 77 

Senior  class 61 

Kindergarten  course: 

Junior    class 10 

Senior  class 5 

Domestic  Science 1 

Total 154 

Number  of  graduates: 

General  course 51 

Kindergarten  course 2 

Domestic  Science  course 1 

Total 54 

Number  at  close  of  year : 

General   course 76 

Kindergarten  course 9 

Total 85 

Aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  In  critic  schools  in  the  Wilson  Normal,  Mor- 
gan and  Seaton  Buildings..^ 5S4 
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OBSlStVATION  AND  PRACTICB. 

The  most  vital  need  in  the  school  at  present  is  provision  for  more 
definite  and  extended  observation  of  model  teaching  and  the  carry- 
ing up  of  practice  teaching  into  classes  higher  than  the  fourth  grade, 
which  is  now  the  highest  in  the  critic  department.  To  the  normal 
school  in  Boston,  Mass.,  there  has  recently  been  added  a  building 
containing  model  schools  of  all  grades  for  observation  work.  Lead- 
ers recognize  that  the  presentation  to  young  students  of  correct  and 
artistic  methods  and  high  ideals  of  teaching  in  schools  handled  by 
experts  and  untouched  by  the  students  themselves  in  their  practice, 
in  addition  to  the  participation  now  afforded  in  the  critic  schools,  is 
of  paramount  importance  I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  observation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Wilson  Normal  School. 

Certain  higher-grade  classes  should  also  be  available  for  experi- 
mentation on  the  part  of  normal  school  teachers  and  for  special  les- 
sons by  students  in  English,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  reading, 
and  other  subjects  whenever  it  should  be  deemed  wise  by  a  normal 
school  teacher  in  the  development  of  subject  matter  to  make  use  of 
such  classes.  By  courtesy  of  the  supervising  principal  of  the  third 
division  and  teachers  in  the  Ross  School  a  series  of  lessons  in  read- 
ing and  the  drama  was  given  by  the  teacher  of  that  special  subject, 
and  a  series  of  lessons  in  geography  was  taught  by  senior  students. 
These  lessons  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  normal  students  and 
with  at  least  no  loss  to  the  school  children.  An  increase  of  this  kind 
of  work  is  highly  desirable. 

LENGTHENING  OP  THE  COURSE. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  concerning  the  normal  school 
is  as  to  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  conmiunity ,  like  others 
in  the  lead  educationally,  feels  that  a  third  year  should  be  added  to 
the  course  in  the  school.  The  demands  made  upon  the  teaching  pro- 
fession are  keeping  pace  with  those  levied  upon  all  other  professions, 
and  as  these  are  raising  their  educational  standards  so  should  teach- 
ing. But  the  young  people  who  enter  this  normal  school  do  so,  not 
primarily  for  a  liberal  education  with  more  or  less  indefinite  aim, 
but  with  the  avowed^  desire  and  intention  of  teaching  after  profes- 
sional training  in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  schedule 
of  salaries  for  Washington  is  now  so  unsatisfactory,  the  young 
teacher  receiving  much  less  than  is  needed  for  complete  self-support, 
as  to  make  even  the  present  course  of  two  years  less  attractive  to  high- 
school  graduates  of  ability  than  is  expedient  for  the  school  system. 
A  third  year  added  to  this  course  with  no  additional  compensation 
after  graduation  as  to  initial  salary  and  with  the  present  slow  Ion- 
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gevity  increase  and  the  restrictions  surrounding  higher  positions 
would,  I  fear,  keep  from  the  teaching  corps  more  young  people  of 
strength  and  promise  than  could  be  spared  from  the  service.  There 
are  so  many  instances  of  those  with  only  high-school  diploma  going 
far  beyond  normal  graduates  financially  on  account  of  teachers'  low 
appointment  salary  and  slow  increase  that  many  parents  would  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  investing  in  a  normal-school  training  of  three  years 
after  considering  the  added  weight  given  in  this  city  to  the  college 
training  of  four  years. 

The  Wilson  Normal  School  is  ready  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  the  more  thorough  education  whenever  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  board  of  education  representing  the  citizenship  of 
the  community  deem  such  course  wise  and  expedient.  We  should  all 
deplore,  however,  the  longer  training  of  poor  native  ability  in  work- 
ing out  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  given  material  aid  to  the  school  this  year. 
At  its  first  regular  meeting  it  voted  the  sum  of  $25  to  be  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  books  for  pupils  desiring  temporary  assistance  and 
planned  for  the  furnishing  of  the  girls'  rest  room.  The  books  were 
gratefully  accepted  and  the  daintily -equipped  rest  room  has  been  a 
source  of  comfort  and  pleasure  throughout  the  year. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Three  important  changes  occurred  among  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  Miss  Dorothy  Kalb  being  appointed  as  teacher  of  drawing. 
Miss  J.  M.  McKnew  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  department 
to  first  grade  practice  work,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Hummer  from  practice 
to  academic  teaching.  We  deeply  regret  the  absence  of  Miss  Helen  D. 
Wise  on  account  of  illness  since  November  1  and  hope  for  her  re- 
covery and  return  to  the  work,  in  which  she  was  an  inspirational 
leader  for  many  years. 

THE  DEDICATION. 

On  November  17,  1914,  the  building  was  formally  dedicated  in 
memory  of  James  Ormond  Wilson,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
who,  in  1873,  established  the  Washington  Normal  School.  The 
dedicatory  address  of  great  beauty  and  simplicity  was  made  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Stuart.  During  the  exercises  beautiftil  gifts  of  pictures  and 
statuary  were  bestowed  upon  the  school  in  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  Miss  Lucilla  E,  Smith,"  the  first  principal  of  the  school,  by  the 
classes  having  graduated  during  her  administration. 
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USEFULNESS  OF  THE  BUILDINO. 

The  construction  of  the  building  has  allowed  it  to  be  the  center  of 
many  social  activities  for  organizations  distinct  from  but  allied  to 
normal  school  interests.  It  has  harbored  meetings  of  a  boys'  club, 
assemblies  of  teachers,  meetings  of  the  Parents'  League,  regular 
semi-weekly  gymnasium  classes  of  children,  weekly  night  cooking 
classes,  classes  in  parliamentary  law,  and  other  varieties  of  social 
extension  work. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  once  more  for  your  kindness  and  helpfulness 
in  the  solution  of  normal  school  problems  and  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  uniform  courtesy. 
Respectfully, 

Anne  M.  GooiNa 
Mr.  E-  Li.  Thukston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Franklin  School^  city. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30, 1915. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Thurston  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Central  High  School  during  the  school 
year  1914-15. 

Following  your  suggestion  I  am  touching  briefly  on  a  few  matters 
of  more  or  less  general  interest. 

LmRART  APPROPRIATION. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention*  the  great  handicap  which  this 
school  suffers  by  reason  of  the  ridiculously  small  appropriation  for 
books  in  the  annual  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill.  The 
annual  allotment  to  this  school  is  about  $100.  That  sum  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  buy  magazines  and  replace  worn-out  and  lost  books.  We 
have  been  unable  for  years  to  make  any  adequate  purchase  of  new 
books  for  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  especially  English 
and  history,  much  of  which  work  is  done  with  the  aid  of  library 
books.  To  make  any  effort  to  supply  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and 
other  standard  works  of  reference  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
It  would  require  between  $300  and  $400  to  adequately  equip  this 
building  with  standard  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  dic- 
tionaries. I  earnestly  request  that  an  effort  be  made  to  convince  the 
proper  authorities  that  the  $1,000  item  for  the  purchase  of  books 
should  be  greatly  increased. 

^NGTH  OF  RECITATION  PERIODS. 

The  teachers  in  this  building  are  practically  a  unit  in  feeling  that 
our  recitation  period  is  too  short.  Starting  recitations  at  9.10  and 
dismissing  at  2.10,  allowing  three  minutes  as  the  interval  between 
periods,  gives  us,  on  a  six-period  basis,  actual  recitations  of  40  min- 
utes. Chapel  exercises  in  the  morning,  which  may  postpone  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  recitation,  or  any  of  the  great  number  of  school 
assemblies  which  we  have  during  the  year,  result  in  periods  never 
longer  than  37  minutes  and  frequently  much  shorter.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  urged  that  these  interruptions  should  be  infrequent  and  as 
short  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  After  a  good  many  years  of 
experience  I  am  satisfied  that  these  assemblies  have  great  educational 
value  and  are  usually  of  such  character  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
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control  their  length.  For  example,  if  a  member  of  a  patriotic  organi- 
zation  comes  at  the  invitation  of  the  board  of  education  to  deliver 
an  address  on  Flag  Day,  the  time  at  which  the  first  recitation  may 
begin  is  one  absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  the  principal  of  the 
school.  I  see  no  remedy  for  these  short  periods  but  a  longer  school 
day. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  the  various  cities  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  this  spring  I  found  no  school  system  with  so 
short  a  school  day  as  we  have  in  Washington.  New  York,  which 
comes  nearest  our  condition,  has  a  school  day  beginning  at  9  and  end- 
ing at  2.30.  In  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis 
I  found  the  school  day  beginning  as  early  as  8.30  and  terminating 
as  late  as  3:30.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  matter  be  one  to  which 
you  give  your  attention  and  invite  the  attention  of  interested  school 
officials.  m 

MUSIC. 

The  plan  of  accrediting  as  a  major  subject  music  done  under  private 
instructors  has  beeii  in  operation  now  two  years,  so  that  we  are  able 
in  some  degree  to  measure  its  efficiency. 

During  the  past  year  about  70  pupils  received  credit  for  major 
music,  fully  three-fourths  of  whom  carried  in  school  the  regular  four 
major  subjects.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  fear  that  this 
plan  would  result  in  a  wholesale  dropping  of  subjects  in  the  school 
has  not  been  realized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pupils  who  have 
taken  music  have  been  pupils  of  better  than  average  capacity  who 
hare  in  nearly  every  case  successfully  completed  their  other  school 
work. 

The  actual  musical  results  obtained  and  the  progress  made  seem 
satisfactory,  although  as  most  of  those  taking  the  subject  have  had 
only  one  or  two  examinations  it  is  not  yet  safe  to  say  that  the  actual 
instruction  is  what  the  school  must  ultimately  insist  on. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  credits  required  for  a 
diploma  which  the  music  may  receive  is  a  matter  to  which  I  think  at- 
tention should  be  given.  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  permitting,  as  we  do  at  present,  pupils  to  take  25  per  cent 
of  the  work  for  our  diploma  outside  of  the  regular  cla^sses  of  the 
school. 

I  desire  alao  to  call  to  your  attention  a  statement  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
report,  from  which  I  quote: 

The  number  and  size  of  the  classes  for  the  next  year  must  depend  upon  the 
<IQestion  of  an  accompanist.  At  present  there  are  17  chorus  classes  averaging 
60  in  attendance.  If  one  person  must  direct  and  play,  the  number  is  large 
eooog^  but  the  best  results  in  chorus  singing  are  obtained  from  larger  groups. 
There  are  four  large  first-year  classes  at  present.  The  incoming  first-year 
Haw  wUl  be  much  larger  than  usual,  therefore  the  number  will  probably  be 
lacreased  to  six.    In  addition  to  the  chorua  classes,  there  are  nine  special 
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to  oral  expression.  A  composition  course  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  attractive,  as  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  In  the  curricnlam.  Nor  Is  It 
proposed  on  the  other  hand  that  the  course  in  literature  shall  neglect  the  formal 
side  of  English  teaching.  In  such  a  class  attention  must  constantly  be  given 
to  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  but  the  main  effort  is  to  be  expended  in 
reading  and  Interpreting  thoughts  of  great  writers,  and  dally  conununlon  with 
what  Is  best  in  our  literature  can  but  have  an  influence,  unconscious  though  It 
be,  on  the  pupil's  own  thought  and  his  expression  of  that  thought  I  under, 
stand  that  such  a  division  of  the  English  course  has  been  adopted  successfully 
in  a  nuibber  of  high  schools  throughout  the  country,  notably  in  the  Central  Hlgb 
School  of  Detroit 

2,  THE  GOT7B6B  IN  SH0BT-8T0BY  WBTTINO. 

Two  new  courses  in  English  were  this  year  offered  pupils  in  the  eighth 
semester  who  were  not  Intending  to  go  to  college — a  course  in  short-story  writ- 
ing and  a  course  In  Journalism,  respectively.  While  the  students  electing  these 
courses  did  not  represent  the  best  material  in  the  senior  class — college  prepara- 
tory students  being  barred — ^their  achievement  has  been  by  no  means  mediocre, 
and  the  benefit  derived  by  every  member  of  the  classes  is  undoubted.  But,  best 
of  all,  the  work  has  proved  a  real  pleasure  to  them.  The  definiteness  of  the 
courses  and  their  close  relation  to  life,  as  well  as  the  vocational  ideas  inherent 
in  them,  made  their  appeal  vital.  The  marked  improvement  In  the  pupils  in 
these  classes  in  power  to  observe  accurately,  to  think  quickly,  and  to  express 
thought  clearly  leads  me  to  urge  that  more  pupils  in  the  senior  class  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  these  courses.  Hence,  I  recommend  that  next  year  both 
these  courses  be  open  to  the  senior  class  not  merely  as  an  alternative  in  place 
of  regular  eighth-semester  English,  but  as  an  elective,  also  open  to  those  taking 
the  regular  English  course. 

I  can  best  Indicate  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  course  in  short-story 
writing  by  quoting  in  full  the  report  made  to  me  by  Miss  Orr,  who  has  been 
teaching  this  course. 

"  Rbpobt  on  Tarn  Shobt-Stobt  Cocbsb. 

'*  The  eighth-semester  course  in  writing  the  short  story  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  at  least  embryonlcally  vocational  in  character.  It  should,  therefore,  he 
open  to  all  students  who  have  previously  shown  considerable  facility  in  compo- 
sition, some  symptoms  of  a  creative  imagination,  and  a  genuine  love  of  writing. 
To  those  directly  concerned  In  this  experimental  year  of  a  most  attractive 
course,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  programs  made  it  Impossible  for 
some  pupils  who  fulfilled  these  prerequisites  for  real  achievement  in  short-story 
writing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  try  out  their  talents.  I 
hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to  make  it  elective  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

"  The  class  of  25  consisted  largely  of  normal-school  candidates  for  whom  the 
course  was  especially  recommended  as  offering  training  that  would  be  helpful 
to  them.  They  entered  upon  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm — enthusiasm  that 
has  never  fiagged. 

"  During  the  first  12  weeks  the  task  set  before  them  was  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  technique  of  the  art  as  possible,  to  gather  material,  and  to  produce  an 
original  short  story  of  not  less  than  2,000  words.  To  guarantee,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, plausibility  and  originality  with  a  solid  foundation  in  reality,  each  pupil 
was  directed  at  the  outset  to  choose  at  an  early  date  some  particular  locality  In 
our  home  city  or  one  of  its  suburbs.    After  a  careful,  detailed  study  of  the  I 
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diQseii  field,  cbaracters  and  incidents  in  keying  with  this  environment  were  to 
be  selected.  Training  of  the  powers  of  observation  began  at  once,  and  this  has 
been  the  underlying  note  in  all  the  work. 

**  During  the  preliminary  period  constant  practice  in  writing  was  demanded — 
a  minimum  of  a  hundred  words  a  day — these  paragraphs  being  sometimes  dis- 
cussed in  class  and  ultimately  submitted  to  me  and  sometimes  merely  serving 
as  records  of  material  gathered  for  the  'big  story.'  These  daily  excursions 
into  the  field  of  authorcraft  were  not  at  first  directly  related  to  their  particular 
stories,  but  illustrated  every  feature  of  the  short  story  as  such.  Thus  mnphasis 
was  placed  uninterruptedly  upon  the  fact  that  whatever  the  class  work  of  the 
day  might  be  the  business  in  hand  was  writing,  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn 
to  write  is  to  write. 

"  In  planning  the  lessons  from  day  to  day  I  have  used  Short-Story  Writing, 
by  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  one  of  the  best  textbooks  on  any  subject  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  observation.    The  general  plan  of  the  course  has  been  as  follows : 
L  A  history  of  short  fictional  narrative,  through  its  development  into 
the  short  story  as  a  distinctive  art  form.    (See  Esenwein*s  Writing 
the  Short  Story.) 
IL  A  study  of  short-story  types.     Textl)ook,  Heydrick's  Short-Story 
Types.    During  this  study  many  stories  were  read  and  discussed. 
The  public   library   furnished   us   with   collections  of   Russian, 
French,  German,  English,  and  American  stories  ranging  from  the 
b^nnings  of  the  short  story  to  the  present  time. 
III.  A  study  of  the  construction  of  the  short  story.    The  ground  cov- 
ered  will  be  suggested  by  the  chapter  headings  in  Esenweia*s  Writ- 
ing the  Short  Story. 
lY.  Discussion  and  study  of  style:   (1)  How  to  acquire  a  vocabulary. 
Boget*s  Thesaurus  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  this  work.     (2) 
How  to  write.    Excellent  practical  suggestions  are  given  by  Arnold 
Bennett  in  his  How  to  Become  an  Author. 
y.  An  extremely  fragmentary  glimpse  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
psychology  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  part  played  by  the 
emotions  in  the  short  story. 
**  In  summing  up  this  trying  out  of  a  new  course  perhaps  the  great  question 
to  be  answered  is  whether  the  loss  of  the  intensive  study  of  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  and  the  other  texts  of  the  regular  eighth- 
semster  English  course  has  been  counterbalanced  by  definite  benefits  from  the 
new  course.    I  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say,  very  decidedly,  yes.    The 
short  story  in  American  literature  is  not  a  negligible  quantity  In  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls.    They  will  read  short  stories.    This  course,  rightly  handled, 
may  be  utilized  with  at  least  as  great  success  as  the  regular  eighth-semester 
work  toward  cultivating  a  discriminating  taste  in  lirerature  through  the  very 
strength  of  its  appeal  to  them.    Moreover,  as  there  is  the  closest  relation  be- 
tween the  compressed  structure  of  the  drama  and  the  modern  short  story,  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature  may  be  called  into  service  for  Illustrative 
material,  thus  stimulating  a  desire  to  read  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  as  well  as 
modem  plays.    Then,  too,  in  the  discussion  of  story  material  of  every  sort  the 
poets  sometimes  furnish  apt  suggestions.    Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this 
work  has  been  the  opportunity  it  has  offered,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  voca- 
tional idea,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear.    In  fact, 
the  scope  of  this  course  is  limited  only  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  it 
"The  completed  short  stories,  from  2,000  to  3,000  words  in  length,  have,  on 
the  whole,  more  than  measured  up  to  the  expected  standard.    There  have  been 
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the  nsaal  disappointments,  but  at  least  two  sarprlses  have  abundantly  com- 
pensated for  these  from  the  teaching  view  point.  I  allowed  the  class  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  stories  without  knowing  the  names  of  the  writers.  One  of  the 
two  most  promising  members  of  the  class  failed  to  get  even  third  place  for  her 
storyi  The  reason  for  this,  however,  was  that  she  made  the  mistake  of  choosing 
too  ambitious  a  theme  in  spite  of  danger  signals  displayed  all  along  the  line 
of  preparation  to  present  such  an  error  of  Judgment.  But  there  were  many 
hopeful  signs  in  her  story.  The  boy  who  was  voted  first  honors  (Leigh  Hunt) 
selected  a  souvenir  shop  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
as  the  setting  for  his  story.  He  showed  a  careful  study  of  the  locality,  and 
wove  a  consistent  plot  with  well-defined  characters  and  characteristic  touches 
of  Washington  life.  A  whimsical  humor  lent  added  charm  to  a  good  story. 
Second  honors  were  awarded  a  simple  story  based  on  life  in  a  suburban  com- 
munity near  Washington.  The  characters  were  natural,  and  the  device  for 
bringing  about  the  climax  original.  The  third  story  chosen  by  the  class  had 
for  its  setting  a  house  in  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  A  well-sustained  mystery  plot 
was  worked  out,  in  which  the  germ  idea  was  the  writing  of  a  short  story.  The 
last  two  stories  were  written  by  normal-school  candidates  who  were  very  doubt- 
ful about  undertaking  the  course.  Only  two  of  all  the  short  stories  were 
absolutely  colorless.  The  three  above  cited  are  to  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Review.  While  no  one  of  them  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  offer 
to  a  magazine  for  publication,  there  are  two  or  three  members  of  the  class  who 
may  develop  into  writers  some  day.  This  week's  issue  of  Life  offers  several 
prizes — from  $250  to  $1,000 — ^for  the  *  best  shortest  short  story '  presented  be- 
tween May  20  and  October  4.  To-day  I  made  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  short-story  class  enter  the  contest 

"At  the  request  of  one  of  the  pupils  and  with  Miss  Simons*  consent,  for  the 
remaining  weeks  we  are  taking  a  by-path  leading  out  of  but  not  wholly  away 
from  the  short-story  field.  Into  the  realm  of  the  photoplay.  Of  course  we  can 
not  expect  to  create  from  our  raw  materials  expert  photoplaywrights  in  three 
weeks,  but  at  least  they  can  learn  something  of  the  technique  of  the  art  in  that 
time." 

8.  THE  COUBSE  IN  JOURNALISM. 

The  course  in  journalism  has  proved  a  most  enjoyable  venture  to  all  con- 
cerned, pupils  and  teacher  alike.  What  the  pupils  think  about  it  can  be  seen  by 
letting  them  speak  for  themselves.    I  offer  a  few  typical  papers : 

"Journalism,  a  branch  of  English  seldom  before  included  in  high-school 
courses,  is  now  being  studied  at  Central  High  School  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Simons,  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  Washington  high  schools. 
This  course,  started  in  February  as  an  experiment,  shows  prospects  of  becom- 
ing permanent 

"  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  writing.  The  fixed  rules  which  characterize  the 
form  make  this  style  of  writing  difficult  for  beginners.  Once  acquired,  however, 
the  vivid,  forceful,  clear-cut.  Journalistic  style  Is  Invaluable. 

"The  study  of  Journalism  also  teaches  accuracy.  To  be  able  to  quote  cor- 
rectly and  to  describe  an  incident  Just  as  it  happened  requires  something  more 
than  casual  attention.  Not  the  least  Important  part  of  the  work  is  the  study  of 
the  newspapers.  To  know  how  to  recognize  a  good  story  is  as  important  as  to 
know  how  to  write  one. 

•*  The  practical  value  of  the  subject  surely  makes  It  worthy  of  a  place  In  any 
high-school  course;  and  the  Interest  taken  In  It  by  the  members  of  the  class  is 
proof  that  they  consider  it  worth  while. — E.  C.  Davis,  B*." 
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"The  course  in  joumalism  has  done  me  an  Infinite  amount  of  good,  in  that 
since  taking  the  course  I  read  at  least  one  newspaper  a  day,  with  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  Important  and  nonimportant  news,  and  to  criticize,  to 
some  extent,  the  form  in  which  an  article  is  written.  Before  taking  the 
eonrae,  the  only  part  of  the  newspaper  I  read'  was  the  comic  page.  As  a  result 
'  of  this,  I  never  knew  very  much  about  current  events,  and  could  never  enter  into 
I  R  conversation  where  they  were  being  discussed.  Now  I  take  great  pride  in 
being  able  to  join  in  such  a  conversation. 

''Then  too,  my  vocabulary  has  been  enlarged;  I  can  exprei^s  myself  more 
dearly,  and  with  more  force  than  I  could  before  I  started  the  course  in 
joumalism.     (May  17,  1915.) — Louise  Evans,  B*." 

"  I  think  that  the  course  in  journalism  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  school,  for  it 
is  bound  to  benefit  anyone  who  takes  it  up.  Personally,  I  find  that  it  has  done 
me  a  great  of  good,  for  through  it  my  writing  has  improved.  I  have  learned  to 
spell  more  correctly  and  to  write  my  thoughts  in  a  better  style.  Again,  I  find 
that  my  vocabulary  has  increased  twofold  and  my  thoughts  flow  much  easier. 
These  things  have  developed  as  a  result  of  constant  writing. 

**As  to  the  real  newspaper  work,  I  have  learned  to  read  a  paper  correctly  and 
to  differentiate  between  the  different  news  items.  That  is,  I  know  a  '  special 
feature '  from  a  *  rewrite,'  etc.  I  know  also,  how  these  things  should  be  writ- 
tai ;  even  though  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  do  it  myself.  Therefore,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  I  think  that  I  have  gained  an  excellent  supply  of  knowledge  from  the 
courae.     (May  IS.)— Alfred  BaUey,  B*." 

"*  The  actual  benefits  which  I  have  derived  from  this  class  would  be  hard  to 
enomerate,  for  one  learns  so  many  things;  in  fact,  something  new  each  day. 
And  in  a  class  such  as  this,  where  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  narrow 
principles  of  one  book,  but  study  our  subject  broadly  and  practically,  trying 
to  glean  the  good  points  from  anyone  who  may  advance  them,  our  benefits  are 
twofold.  We  do.  actually,  learn  the  principles  and  practice  of  journalism, 
and  we  have  the  chance  to  put  into  our  work  that  spark  of  personality  which 
is  necessary  to  the  best  journalistic  writing.  Thus  we  help  and  are  helped, 
each  member  of  the  class  working  as  a  cog  in  a  machine,  all  striving  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose. 

"But  to  get  down  to  concrete  statements,  which  apply  directly  to  myself,  I 
can  say  that  I  have  learned  much  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  journal- 
ism. This  is  primarily  the  intent  of  this  class.  Besides  this,  my  English  has 
been  greatly  improved,  especially  as  to  choice  of  words  and  structure  of  sen- 
tences. I  have  learned  to  express  myself  quickly  and  Intelligently  on  any 
subject  which  I  understand.  I  have  by  my  daily  examination  of  the  newspapers 
k^t  myself  in  close  touch  with  the  current  happenings  of  the  day. 

"  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  which  I  have  learned  during  the  past  12 
weeks  in  this  class.  There  are  many  more,  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
enamerate.  There  are  also  things  which  I  have  learned  of  which  I  myself  am 
not  conscious.  While  I  can  not  undertake  to  prove  this  last  statement,  I  feel 
positive  that  it  is  true.  I  may  have  learned  something  which  at  present  exerts 
no  influence  upon  me,  but  which  in  the  days  to  come  may  prove  of  vital  Im- 
portance in  my  life. 

**  The  influence  of  this  class  may  lead  me  to  journalism  as  my  profession  in 
life.— ^/.  A.  Marr,  BSr 

COTTHSS    IN   JOURNALISM. 

"  Before  this  course  in  journalism  was  begun  in  Ontral,  I  used  to  send  in 
news  articles  to  one  of  the  weekly  papers  In  the  town  where  I  live.    I  wrote 
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these  articles  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  how  they  should  be  written,  and 
when  they  came  out  in  print  (if  they  came  out  at  all),  they  rarely  ever  ap- 
);)eared  Just  as  I  had  sent  them  in. 

••  Since  I  have  been  taking  tlie  course  I  have  got  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  how 
these  articles  should  be  written,  and  now  I  find  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  so  occasionally,  they  appear  Just.as  I  send  them  in.  (May  17, 
1915.)^/.  B,  Frothingham,  C8," 

What  the  teacher  thinks  about  it  is  that  it  is  indeed  very  much  **  worth 
while.'*    The  results  of  the  training  in  this  course  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  Opportunity,  Interview,  Special  Feature,  Human  Interest,  and  Animal 
stories  were  written  and  many  of  them  were  published  in  the  Review,  the 
school  paper. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  semester  the  class  issued  The  Reporter, 
a  weekly,  containing  editorials  and  news  items  of  school  interest,  reports  of 
athletic  meets,  games,  lectures,  plays,  the  school  lunch,  special-feature  stories, 
and  human-interest  stories,  all  based  on  school  happenings.  Every  member  of 
the  class  contributes  something  to  each  issue.  An  editor  in  chief  and  his 
assistants,  to  whom  all  the  materials  must  be  handed  for  revision,  editors  of 
special  departments,  as  athletics,  dramatics,  New  Central,  etc.,  are  placed  Id 
charge  of  the  various  departments,  and  each  head  chooses  his  assistants. 
A  publication  board  is  appointed,  which  is  responsible  for  typewriting  the 
paper  and  bringing  to  class  each  Friday  the  finished  sheet.  These  directors  are 
changed  each  week.    The  first  issue  bears  the  date  of  Friday,  May  21. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  work  in  journalism  the  class  had  the  opportunity 
of  actually  observing  a  newspaper  in  the  making  and  of  listening  to  a  talk  on 
newspaper  work  by  an  eminent  Washington  newspaper  man.  Qideon  A.  Lyon, 
associate  editor  of  the  Evening  Star,  invited  the  class  to  visit  the  plant  of  the 
Evening  Star  and  explained  to  them  the  intricate  workings  of  the  linotype 
machines  and  the  various  processes  incident  to  the  publishing  of  a  newspaper. 
He  followed  up  this  visit  by  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  to  the 
pupils  on  **News  gathering."  Mr.  Lyon's  courtesy  met  with  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion and  his  generous  gifts  to  the  class  were  acknowledged  by  souvenirs  of  the 
occasions  sent  him  by  the  class  in  the  shape  of  a  special-feature  story  on  the 
visit  to  the  Star  plant  and  a  report  of  his  address  to  the  class.  We  feel  that 
Mr.  Lyon's  contributions  to  our  course  in  journalism  have  been  of  inestimable 
value. 

I  must  not  close  this  report  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  splendid  work 
that  has  been  done  in  our  classes  in  American  literature  during  the  present  year. 
Never  before  has  interest  in  the  subject  been  so  keen  or  enthusiasm  so  pro- 
ductive of  tangible  results  in  the  way  of  illustrations  brought  into  class  of  oral 
and  written  reports  on  things  and  persons  American.  Notebooks  have  been 
filled  with  postcards,  prints,  and  sometimes  original  drawings  illustrating 
periods,  persons,  and  places  of  note  in  American  literature.  The  bulletin  board 
has  never  before  presented  so  kaleidoscopic  an  appearance.  Garrets  have  been 
ransacked  for  relics,  home  libraries  critically  examined  for  quaint  and  unusual 
books  and  pamphlets.  A  list  of  materials  brought  in  by  pupils  in  one  class 
during  the  semester  offers  the  following  interesting  and  sometimes  unique 
objects,  some  of  them  of  intrinsic  historic  worth : 

1.  Innumerable  pictures,  postcards  of  authors,  their  homes,  scenes  from 

their  books,  etc. 

2.  A  letter  written  on  birch  bark  by  a  Canadian  trapper,  a  nature  lover 

like  Thoreau. 
8.  The  Star  of  Hope,  published  by  the  prisoners  of  Sing  Sing. 
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4.  The  Washington  City  Ohronicle,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 

1828,  full  of  items  of  local  interest 

5.  A  Yicksburg  newspaper  published  in  1863,  printed  on  the  blank  side  of 

a  piece  of  wall  paper. 
e.  The  Washington  Chronicle  of  Saturday,  April  22,  1865,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Lincoln  obsequies. 

7.  Various  coins  and  notes  dating  from  1776  to  1865. 

8.  A  Lincoln  letter  written  to  the  grandfather  of  one  of  the  members  of 

the  class. 

It  may  be  that  the  European  war  has  had  an  unconscious  influence  on  the 
youthful  mind  and  caused  this  unusual  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  people  and 
products  purely  American.  At  any  rate,  results  in  the  classes  this  year  fully 
Justify  the  teaching  of  American  literature  per  se  in  our  course  in  English. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  about  the  study  of  Shakes- 
peare for  the  coming  year.  This  suggestion  was  embodied  in  a  paper  I  read 
before  the  New  York  Library  Association  at  the  Girls*  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
May  8  last.    It  is  as  follows : 

*•  In  view  of  the  approaching  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  and  the 
de»ire  throughout  school  circles  to  make  the  anniversary  an  occasion  of  interest 
and  profit  which  shall  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  more  genuine  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare's  genius,  both  in  school  and  by  the  public  at  large,  I  suggest  that 
next  year  be  made  a  Shakespeare  year  in  all  our  English  classes.  Pupils  In  all 
years  of  the  high  school  from  the  first  through  the  fourth  should  learn  to 
love  and  honor  the  poet  by  the  reading,  study,  and  presentation  of  as  many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  or  scenes  from  his  plays  as  possible  in  the  classroom  and 
assembly  hall.  The  classes  should  dramatize  and  present  before  the  pupils  in- 
cidents based  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  poet  so  that  the  man  himself  shall 
become  a  living  reality  to  these  boys  and  girls  through  the  study  of  his  life 
hi  this  intimate  personal  way,  and  here  the  library  can  be  of  inestimable  help 
to  us.  We  want  pictures  of  the  scenes  and  places  in  Shakespeare's  life  and 
plays;  we  want  the  pupils  to  become  familiar  with  Stratford  and  London;  with 
the  Swan  and  the  Globe;  with  the  manner  of  giving  a  play  in  Shakespeare's 
day ;  with  the  people  among  whom  the  poet  moved ;  with  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
and  Shakespeare's  friends ;  and  with  the  dress  and  architecture  and  ways  of  the 
age.  The  library  can  not  furnish  too  many  illustrated  books,  magazine  articles, 
and  lantern  slides  for  our  purposes.  But  selection  and  grouping  must  be  made. 
It  is  the  librarian  preeminently  who,  by  Judicious  guidance  and  counsel,  can 
give  the  pupil  the  raw  material  for  his  dramatization,  can  strike  the  spark 
which  shall  ignite  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  pupil;  can  give  the  im- 
pulse to  the  exercise  of  his  creative  faculty.  Let  us  encourage  the  pupils  in  all 
years  to  dramatize  freely  scenes  from  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare  and 
to  act  these  dramatizations  before  their  classmates.  Let  them  all  in  imagination 
become  citizens  of  Shakespeare's  day  and  age. 

"And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  plays  themselves?  Why  not  next  year  reduce 
our  text  study  of  Shakespeare  to  the  minimum  essential  which  is  sum  of — 
I  had  almost  said  nothing— and  let  our  pupils  devote  all  their  time  to  learning 
Shakespeare's  lines  and  reciting  them  in  character  before  their  classmates.  Let 
the  teacher  act  as  interpreter  of  difficult  passages,  and  give  freely  to  the  pupils. 
If  all  the  time  usually  given  to  careful  exegesis  of  the  text  were  devoted  to 
memorizing  beautiful  passages  from  the  plays,  what  a  store  of  treasures  for  the 
foture  would  be  amassed !  Is  not  the  experiment  worth  trying?  And  all  this 
would  be  excellent  preparation  for  the  big  event  of  the  year  which  should  be 
tdkednled  for  every  high  school  in  the  United  States  in  commemoration  of  the 
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tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death,  a  Shakespeare  festival,  to  be  cdebrated 
with  song  and  dance  and  fairy  revels,  with  pomp  and  antique  pagentry. 

"  In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that  dramatization  by  the  pupils  of  scenes  in 
the  life  and  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  do  more  to  visualize  the  age  and  to 
vitalize  the  man,  to  call  back  the  past,  and  in  calling  back  help  us  to  realize 
the  greatness  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  inspire  us  with  an  ideal  for  our 
literary  appreciation,  dramatization  will  do  this  more  than  anything  else  could. 
If  all  the  high  schools  over  the  country  would  make  this  a  Shakespeare  year 
in  their  classes,  who  can  estimate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  this  work  on 
pupils  and  people  in  the  years  ahead?  " 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  thank  you  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Kramer,  for  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  me  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  school. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Emort  M.  WHiSON, 

PrincipaL 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30, 1915. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Eastern 
High  School  for  the  year  1914-15. 

L  Enrollment. — ^The  net  enrollment  for  the  first  semester  was 
4^,  or  10  less  than  last  year;  for  the  second  semester  492,  or  2  more 
than  last  year.  The  total  net  enrollment  for  the  year  was  532,  or 
26  more  than  last  year.  In  February  of  this  year  it  was  again  neces- 
sary to  deny  admission  to  some  pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  business 
course.  The  total  number  of  graduates,  February  and  June,  was  88, 
or  7  less  than  last  year. 

n.  Elimination. — ^The  withdrawals  this  year  are  somewhat  in 
excess  of  last  year — ^70  and  61,  respectively.    They  are  as  follows: 


Cause  of  withdrawal. 

Boys. 

GIrb. 

Total. 

To  private  aebools  

2 
13 
21 

8 
26 

6 

To  work 

19 

OtbfTi^igM... _     

46 

Tfltat 

36 

34 

70 

"Other  causes"  covers  both  known  and  unknown  reasons.  Some 
of  the  boys  left  from  two  to  four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year  for  summer  work.  These  will  be  enrolled  next  year.  About 
half  of  the  girls  in  this  classification  left  on  account  of  ill  health.  A 
number  of  these  will  return.  The  net  loss  is  probably  about  60. 
This  is  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

in.  CoNomoNS  Unfavorable  to  Effective  Work. — ^The  unfavor- 
able conditions,  to  quote  from  my  report  of  last  year,  ^^have  been 
reported  for  a  number  of  years  with  monotonous  iteration."  As  they 
remain  unchanged  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  them 
and  refer  for  details  to  last  year's  report.  They  are :  Crowded  con- 
ditions, unnecessary  noise  on  the  Seventh  Street  side,  and  the  short 
school  day.  The  last  two  are  remediable — ^the  one,  by  repaving 
Seventh  Street  with  asphalt  or  wood  blocks;  the  other,  by  official 
action  extending  the  school  day.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  two 
others  are  becoming  serious — ^the  growing  pressure  of  the  school 
*^ bookkeeping"  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  work  incident  to 
changes  in  the  subjects  elected  by  the  students.    The  latter  relates 
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only  to  the  departments  in  which  the  work  has  become  unduly  heavy, 
but  the  former  affects  all  the  teachers.  Many  of  them  feel  that 
records,  inventories,  and  accounts  are  becoming  more  important  than 
teaching.  Such  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  demoraliz- 
ing. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  work  of  instruction  is  as  successful 
under  these  unfavorable  conditions  as  it  would  be  under  more  favor- 
able conditions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  said  that  the  intelli- 
gence, fidelity,  and  sound  sense  of  the  teachers  have  compensated, 
in  large  measure,  for  the  untoward  conditions. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Items. — ^The  following  miscellaneous  depart- 
mental items  are  worthy  of  mention. 

1.  English. — ^The  work  of  the  teachers  of  English  has  been  in- 
ordinately and  disproportionately  heavy  this  year.  With  one  ex- 
ception, they  have  had  five  classes;  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  has  been  about  115.  (Two  have  had  125  each.)  The  maxi- 
mum should  not  exceed  100  pupils  per  teacher  and  even  with  that 
number  the  highest  efficiency  can  not  be  expected  unless  they  are 
about  equally  distributed  among  four  classes. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  English  teachers  of  this  school  that  the 
high-school  entrants  this  year  have  been  weaker  in  English  than 
in  former  years,  especially  in  sentence  structure  and  punctuation. 

2.  Drawing. — ^The  work  of  the  drawing  department  maintains  its 
high  standard.  One  of  the  senior  students  this  year  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  of  $250  offered  by  the  Raphael  Tuck  Co.  for  the 
best  work  in  color,  in  a  competition  open  to  students  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us  also  to  know  that  our  students  who  go  to  the  Corcoran  Art  School 
have  the  reputation  of  "  knowing  how  to  draw  "  when  they  enter. 

3.  Mathematics. — ^I  noted  in  my  report  last  year  a  large  percentage 
of  failure  in  mathematics,  larger  than  in  any  other  subject.  This 
relation  to  other  subjects  persists  this  year,  but  the  absolute  amount 
of  failure  in  mathematics  is  somewhat  reduced.  This  improvement 
is  due  partly,  I  think,  to  a  small  increase  in  the  class  time  of  the 
first-year  classes.  The  problem  of  mortality  in  mathematics  is,  how- 
ever, still  far  from  solved. 

4.  Latin. — ^An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year,  as  foreshadowed  in 
my  report  of  last  year,  to  give  the  work  in  Latin  greater  value  as  an 
instrument  in  the  mastery  of  English.  The  method  has  been  the 
formal  study  of  Latin  roots  in  English  words.  In  one  class  this 
work  has  occupied  one  period  a  week  in  the  fourth  semester.  The 
pupils  report  that  this  training  has  given  them  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  words  and  has  enabled  them  to  read  with  better 
understanding. 
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5.  History, — ^There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  electing  history  this  year.  In  former  years  very  few  elected 
medi^yal  and  modem  history.  The  increase  is  in  the  subjects.  Inci- 
dentally, the  prospect  is  for  an  even  larger  number  for  next  year. 
The  European  war  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  subject  of  European 
history. 

The  work  in  the  history  department  has  varied  in  three  respects 
from  former  years. 

(a)  One  class  in  ancient  history  taught  by  Miss  Prince,  teacher 
of  drawing,  has  studied  the  ancient  civilizations  chiefly  through  their 
artistic  expression. 

(h)  A  more  definite  and  extensive  program  of  supplementary 
reading  has  been  required  of  the  first-year  classes.  This  has  empha- 
sized biography,  notable  events,  and  salient  characteristics  of  ancient 
life.  We  believe  this  system  has  been  successful  in  stimulating  the 
pupils'  interest  in  history  and  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading.  It 
should  be  further  extended.  Its  value  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  it  is  supervised  and  checked  up.  To  do  this  work 
thoroughly  we  need  more  teacher  time  and  larger  library  equipment. 

{c)  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  classes  spent  two  weeks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  studying  tihe  causes  and  problems  of  the 
European  war  from  the  standpoint  of  each  of  the  participants.  We 
have  also  followed  current  history  throughout  the  year.  The  making 
of  the  history  during  the  years  of  1914  and  1915  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  knowledge  of  earlier  history.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
increased  interest. 

6.  Sciences. — ^The  amount  of  work  in  the  three  sciences — ^biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics — ^viewed  as  a  total,  has  remained  about  sta- 
tionary. There  is  a  slight  change,  however,  in  the  distribution  of 
students  to  the  three  sciences.  The  enrollment  in  biology  has  fallen 
off  slightly.  The  enrollment  in  chemistry  and  physics  has  increased 
in  proportion. 

Some  especially  good  "original"  work  has  been  done  by  two  of 
the  more  advanced  students  in  physics : 

As  a  result  of  the  exhibition  of  work  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Decem- 
ber, in  which  a  demonstration  of  the  growth  of  crystals  was  given  by  means  of 
tbe  projection  microscope,  two  of  the  members  of  the  advanced  class  m  pnysics, 
Harry  Baldwin  and  Theodore  Ghisholm,  asked  permission  to  attempt  to  repro- 
duce tbe  demonstration,  and  succeed  in  building  up  the  necessary  attachments 
to  our  lantern  to  give  a  very  creditable  demonstration  to  all  the  classea 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Baldwin  constructed  a  Tesla  coil,  which, 
with  the  proper  condenser  capacity,  promises  to  work  satisfactorily  and  can 
be  used  next  year  with  the  appropriate  accessories,  two  of  which  liave  been 
orderedt  to  give  demonstrations  of  high  frequency  currents. 
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There  is  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking 
the  first-year  science. 

7.  Physical  education. — ^The  work  in  physical  education  has  been 
carried  on  practically  as  it  was  last  year.  We  have  improved  some- 
what the  blank  for  recording  the  physical  examinations.  As  stated 
last  year,  our  "  practical  work  is  steadily  away  from  corrective  gym- 
nastics as  the  basis  of  normal  exercises  and  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional games  and  constructive  gymnastics.  The  study  of  hygiene  in 
its  personal  and  social  relations  has  been  effective  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  time,  one  period  a  week,  permitted."  I  should  add  to  this  that 
time  is  not  the  only  limitation.  We  need- equipment  and  textbooksi 
We  have  made  a  modest  beginning  toward  equipment  by  the  purchase 
of  some  physiology  charts ;  and  in  my  report  on  textbooks  I  urgently 
recommended  the  use  of  two  books  for  the  first  and  second  years, 
respectively. 

8.  Commercial. — Our  commercial  work  is  constantly  developing 
and  expanding.  The  shorthand  and-  typewriting  as  electives  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  have  shown  increase.  The  commercial  course 
consisting  of  English,  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  shorthand, 
minor  typewriting,  and  the  customary  minor  subjects  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year,  bookkeeping  takes  the 
place  of  arithmetic  and  major  typewriting  takes  the  place  of  physical 
geography.  Eight  students  completed  this  two-year  course  in  June. 
One  of  them  received  an  appointment  to  a  good  position  three  weeks 
before  school  closed.  A  number  of  others  would  have  completed  the 
work  at  this  time,  but  decided  to  remain  another  year  in  school.  In- 
deed two  or  three  of  those  who  "  graduated  "  will  return  for  supple- 
mentary work.  I  am  arranging  a  third  year  of  work  to  include 
aemiweekly  practice  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping,  a  continuance 
of  English  and  typewriting,  and  the  study  of  Spanish  and  one  of 
the  sciences. 

We  have  established  tentatively  definite  standards  of  work  in  this 
commercial  course.  These  include  a  minimum  of  speed  and  accuracy 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  a  minimum  of  topics  and  of  skill  in 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  and  certain  fixed  requirements  in  Eng- 
lish, including  handwriting. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  teachers  in  February,  we 
could  not  accommodate  a  straight  business  class,  but  did  arrange  a 
partial  business  course  for  such  as  preferred  this  to  going  across  the 
city  to  the  Business  High  School.  About  20  entered  out  of  the  30 
that  made  application. 

9.  Bank. — ^The  school  bank  continues  to  prove  a  successful  adjunct 
to  the  commercial  work.  We  have  made  a  number  of  minor  improve- 
ments over  the  management  of  last  year— our  first  year — and  have 
projected  further  improvements  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  financial  statement  for  the  sdiool  jear  is  as  foDowa: 

Total  number  deposits  and  witlidrawals 2.069 


Total  cash  deposits $4.00.87 

Total  cash  withdrawals 1, 006165 


Total  cash  transactiona S. TOOLS 

Withdrawals  by  check 1,92Ql40 


Total  baalneaB 7. 


Net  d^Msits  on  Oct  1,  1914 960.01 

Net  deposits  on  May  31.  1915 1,424.40 

Increase 407. 88 

10.  Music. — ^I  reported  in  extenso  last  year  opoo  the  plan  of  credit- 
iiig  outside  music  as  a  major  subject.  We  have  improTed  smnewhat 
the  standard  and  method  of  examination*  The  results  so  imr  are 
satisfactory.  The  ultimate  success  in  failure  of  this  work  will  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  and  standards  of  the  musical  instruction 
within  the  school. 

11.  Lihrary. — ^The  library  has  been  used  more  extoisiTely  than  in 
any  former  year. 

Average  dally  attendance  was 270 

Urgest  day's  attendance  was 325 

Smallest  day's  attendance  was 170 

The  principal  use  of  library  books  is  during  sdiool  hours;  but  this 
year  more  books  were  taken  h<Mne  than  ever  before — an  average  of 
nearly  150  per  day. 

The  library,  however,  has  not  been  as  useful  as  it  should  have  been 
on  account  of  lack  of  space  and  insuffici^it  bodk&  At  some  time 
in  every  day  more  pupils  desire  to  work  in  the  library  than  can  be 
aocommodated ;  and  similarly  the  supply  of  reference  books,  espe- 
cially in  English  and  history,  is  woefully  insufficient 

V.  ExTBA  Classboom  AcnviTiRS. — Th^  extent  and  the  importance 
of  the  various  extra  classroom  activties  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes. The  management  of  these  activities  has  been  more  difficult 
than  usual  this  year  owing  to  the  legisdation  relative  to  contributions 
and  collections. 

The  legislation  as  interpreted  encourages  athletics  and  school  jour- 
nalism but  discourages  dramatics,  debating,  and  other  apparently 
desirable  activities.  This  confusion  of  values  probably  was  not 
intended. 

1.  Athletics. — ^The  athletic  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  managed 
as  in  former  years.  Competitive  games  still  monopolize  most  of  the 
time  and  money  devoted  to  athletics,  but  we  at  least  have  the  ideal 
of  organized  sports  in  which  all  boys  of  the  school  shall  have  part 
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Out  of  about  180  boys  enrolled  about  60  actually  took  part  in  the 
various  sports. 

The  total  cost  was  $357,11,  distributed  as  follows:  Football, $195.57; 
baseball,  $108.13;  basket  ball,  $39.81;  tennis,  $9;  track,  $4.60. 

2.  Dramatics. — ^The  management  of  dramatics  has  been  carried  on, 
as  heretofore,  by  a  dramatic  club  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  teachers.  The  total  membership  is  subdivided  into  small  groups. 
At  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  during  the  year  creditable  perform- 
ances have  been  given  by  the  several  groups.  The  spring  play,  for 
the  benefit  of  '^  athletics  "  is  the  climax  of  the  activities  of  the  club. 
This  year  "  The  Galloper,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  was  selected 
by  the  ^^ reading"  committee  of  the  club  after  reading  about  50 
modem  plays. 

The  students  realize  that  good  modem  plays  adapted  to  amateurs 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  had  supposed. 

The  play  was  well  staged  and  well  performed.  The  stage  car- 
pentry was  done  by  the  students  and  the  janitor  and  much  of  the 
scene  painting  was  done  by  the  art  department.  The  financial  re- 
turns were  not  very  large  as  the  author^s  royalty  and  the  cost  of 
staging  made  the  expense  heavy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  dramatic  interests  have  to  be  the  tail  to 
the  atheletics  kite. 

3.  Debating. — For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  a  successful 
debating  organization  within  the  school.  It  has  been  supervised  by 
a  committee  of  teachers — chiefly  English  teachers.  This  year,  owing 
to  the  excessively  heavy  programs  of  the  English  teachers,  there  has 
been  no  debating  activty.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  school 
life.    I  hope  that  it  mav  be  resuscitated  next  year. 

4.  The  school  paper. — ^The  Easterner  has  been  published  bimonthly 
during  the  year.  As  in  former  years,  it  has  been  a  credit  both  in  form 
and  content.  The  advance  in  cost  of  paper  has  made  the  financial 
management  unusually  difficult  this  year,  but  expenses  have  been  met. 

5.  Cadets. — Cadet  service  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  The  ratio 
of  cadets  to  total  enrollment  has  fallen  steadily  during  the  past  five 
years.  Five  years  ago  one-half  of  the  boys  were  members  of  the 
company ;  this  year,  only  about  one-third. 

6.  Camp  Fire  Girls. — ^This  organization  is  gaining  in  interest  and 
influence.  This  year  there  have  been  five  circles  in  active  operation. 
An  especially  happy  feature  is  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  par- 
ents. Two  of  the  circles  have  had  as  guardians  mothers  of  members 
of  the  circles. 

VI.  Vocational  guidance. — ^The  problems  of  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance  were  anticipated  in  this  school  by  our  system  of 
special  advisers  for  all  pupils.  This  system  is  gradually  becoming 
effective- 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  report  of  the  Western 
High  School  for  the  year  1914-15.  In  doing  so  I  wish  to  state  that 
only  such  matters  as  might  be  considered  as  having  especial  signifi> 
cance  in  relation  to  the  general  success  and  conduct  of  the  school 
under  conditions  unprecedented  in  its  history  have  been  mentioned. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  school  year  has  been  unusually  successful, 
if  unusually  difficult,  and  it  is  with  renewed  pride  in  both  faculty  and 
student  body  that  I  review  the  results  attained,  when  these  results 
are  judged  in  relation  to  the  conditions  environing  them.  Much  of 
the  report  you  may  not  wish  to  preserve  as  a  matter  of  permanent 
record.  It  is  presented  rather  for  your  information  than  as  a 
necessarily  suitable  part  of  a  formal  printed  document  I  shall 
therefore  feel  no  personal  embarrassment  if,  in  preparing  for  the 
printer,  the  editorial  pencil  be  freely  used. 

HOUSING  CONDmONS. 

The  housing  conditions  were  greatly  improved  over  those  under 
which  the  school  finished  the  school  year  1913-14. 

In  the  Franklin  School  building  where,  as  after  April  24  of  last 
year,  the  six  upper  grades  of  the  school  were  housed,  electric  lights 
were  installed  in  the  basement  rooms,  and  the  walls  of  the  basement 
were  kalsomined.  New  floors  were  laid  over  the  cement  floors  of 
the  basement,  and  a  new  heating  plant  modified  the  undesirable  con- 
ditions, but  did  not  entirely  eliminate  them. 

Five  teachers  have  spent  practically  all  of  their  tea(;hing  time  in 
these  rooms,  with  the  result  that  the  physical  stamina  of  these 
teachers  has  been  very  considerably  lowered,  and  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  lessened  proportionally. 

The  teachers  more  happily  situated  in  so  far  as  that  their  class 
>  rooms  have  been  above  ground,  have  had  the  serious  problem  of 
climbing  stairs  in  the  hourly  readjustment  and  reassignment  neces- 
sary in  apportionment  of  rooms  less  in  number  than  the  number  of 
teachers  assigned  to  teaching;  so  that,  as  a  whole,  I  feel  that  the 
division  of  the  faculty  assigned  to  the  Franklin  building,  and  the 
student  body  in  that  division  of  the  school,  are  showing  the  effects 
of  physical  strain  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  condition  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 
190 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  iBrst 
word  of  complaint  from  any  teacher;  on  the  contrary  each  member 
of  the  faculty  has  taken  the  assignment  of  classes  uncomplainingly, 
and  has  worked  unremittingly  to  accomplish  results  as  high  in  the 
scale  of  excellence  as  were  obtained  when  conditions  were  more 
favorable. 

ENROLLICENT. 

The  depletion  of  the  enrollment  was  a  factor  to  be  expected  follow- 
ing the  catastrophe  which  occurred  so  near  the  close  of  the  preceding 
school  year. 

That  so  many  remained  loyally  choosing  to  close  their  records  with 
Western  rather  than  seek  the  greater  opportunities  offered  by  our 
more  fortunate  sister  schools,  is  a  matter  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  that  some  withdrew  because  of  inability  to  make  the  desired 
program  of  studies. 

The  actual  loss  for  the  year  was  about  100  pupils,  and  showed  in 
the  registration  of  the  lower  grades.  February,  1914,  three  months 
before  the  fire,  we  received  80  pupils  by  transfer  from  the  grades. 
February,  1915,  nine  months  after  the  fire,  we  received  25  pupils 
from  the  same  source.  The  apparently  slow  progress  in  rebuilding 
and  the  allurement  of  the  magnificent  new  Central  High  School,  now 
in  process  of  erection,  are  doubtless  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
falling  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  entering  in  September,  1914, 
was  not  markedly  below  the  entering  class  of  the  preceding  year  in 
numbers,  there  being  a  variation  of  but  38  in  the  registration  of 
students  of  the  9a  grade  in  these  two  years. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  one  in  which  the  school  takes  justifiable 
pride,  that  the  senior  students  returned,  almost  to  a  unit,  and  that  the 
class  graduated  Jime,  1915,  equals  in  numbers  the  class  of  1914,  these 
two  classes  reaching  the  maximum  number  of  graduates  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  92. 

The  total  graduates,  February  and  Jime  of  the  current  year,  97,  is 
in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  year  1913-14  by  4. 

Moreover,  the  college  preparation  of  this  group  has  been  not  less 
excellent  and  thorough  than  that  of  any  preceding  class,  and  we  re- 
port 50  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  registered  for  college  en- 
trance, the  majority  by  certification.  The  number  of  colleges  repre- 
sented by  this  group  of  45  certified  students  is  18,  and  the  geograph- 
ical range  is  from  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  to  Wellesley, 
and  south  to  Goucher  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Six  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded  to  members  of  the  class  of  1915,  admitting 
the  holders  to  Ooucher,  Lehigh,  Washington  and  Lee,  Syracuse,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  George  Washington  University. 

While  our  laboratory  facilities  have  been  conspicuously  inadequate, 
I  feel  that  the  intensive  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  Western 
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High  School  has  in  a  large  measure  overcome  this  handicap,  and 
that  barring  the  influences  of  bad  physical  environment  the  pupils 
have  suffered  less  than  one  might  reasonably  expect  from  these  limi- 
tations. 

SFFECT  OF  SEGBBGATION. 

First-year  sttidents, — A  careful  survey  of  the  work  of  the  past  year 
in  the  first-year  classes,  which  were  housed  at  the  Fillmore  School, 
has  given  me  the  conviction  that  segregation  of  ninth-grade  pupils 
has  many  advantages  which  are  distinctly  measurable. 

The  eighth-grade  pupils  entering  high  school  have  many  problems 
to  face;  the  new  curriculum  of  studies,  departmental  teaching,  the 
demands  of  many  and  varied  school  interests,  the  distractions  of  the 
social  side  of  high-school  life,  each  puts  forth  its  claim  upon  time 
and  attention  and  demands  from  them  continually  a  fresh  adjustment. 

By  segregating  this  group  there  is  opportunity  to  concentrate  upon 
the  new  program  of  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  built  a 
consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  the  ninth  grade  as  an  important 
unit  of  organization,  while  the  tenth  grade  stands  as  something  yet 
to  be  attained. 

I  have  observed  with  increasing  interest  the  unity  of  feeling  of 
this  division  of  the  school,  and  have  noted  that  the  quality  of  work 
accomplished  has  been  far  above  the  ordinary  first-year  high-school 
classes. 

This  seems  to  me  to  have  in  it  a  suggestion  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration for  organization  where  congestion  makes  the  housing 
problem  difficult,  and  I  would  earnestly  reconunend  in  such  cases  the 
trial  of  this  or  some  like  plan  of  segregation. 

LIBRART. 

The  school  year  has  been  an  encouraging  one  in  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  Western  High  School  library.  Besources  were 
divided,  the  main  library  being  situated  at  the  Franklin  School  and 
a  branch  with  our  first-year  class  at  the  Fillmore. 

As  the  material  saved  from  the  fire  was  entirely  inadequate  it 
was  necessary  to  supplement  it  as  best  we  could.  Our  situation  has 
been  helped  by  generous  contributions  amounting  to  400  volumes 
from  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school.  We  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  loans  from  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
teacher's  library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Public  Library. 
The  total  number  of  books  placed  at  our  disposal  during  the  year 
aggregated  2,000  volumes.  Of  this  amount  about  700  were  Public 
Library  Looks.  We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants  for  their  generous  response  at  all  times  to  our  calls. 
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The  drcalation  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspaper  clippings  has 
been  greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school  than  in  past 
years.  Our  librarian  has  prepared  for  shelving  200  books,  rebound 
since  the  fire.  The  400  volumes  donated  to  the  school  have  been  cata- 
logued and  prepared  for  shelving.  New  materials  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  clipped  and  filed.  Regular  instruction  has 
been  given  to  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  in  locating  and 
replacing  books  on  shelves,  and  in  the  intelligent  use  of  books,  indices, 
etc. 

For  pupils  who  desire  to  bring  up  their  reading,  book  lists,  such 
as  those  compiled  by  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  high  schools  of 
America,  have  been  recommended,  and  for  the  younger  boys  those 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  good  reading  of  the  boy-scout 
movement. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the  librarian  this  year  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  class  in  library  science.  During  the 
hours  the  students  were  not  assigned  to  other  classes  groups  of  a 
dozen  or  more  rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  under  direction  of 
the  librarian  have  received  very  definite  instruction.  The  training 
they  have  received  in  accuracy  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  mind  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  librarian  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
4udents  themselves.  There  is  besides  a  general  cultural  value  in 
this  sort  of  work  and  study. 

The  work  at  Fillmore  School. — One  day  of  each  week  has  been 
spent  with  this  group.  A  great  deal  of  personal  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  members  of  the  class,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  their  in- 
terest in  general  reading  and  to  assist  them  in  the  use  of  books  in 
connection  with  the  regular  course  of  study.  A  part  of  the  library 
has  been  left  at  the  Fillmore  for  their  use,  and  has  been  supplemented 
by  books  from  the  Public  Library  so  that  the  English,  history,  lan- 
guage, and  art  departments  have  received  much  the  same  assistance 
as  in  former  years. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  library  committee  of  the  home  and  school  association  of  the 
Western  High  School  for  the  work  that  was  generously  initiated  in 
our  behalf.  It  was  the  desire  of  each  member  of  the  committee  to 
help  in  every  way  possible,  but  the  congressional  act  forbidding 
any  solicitation  through  the  students  of  the  school  on  school  premises 
has  been  a  tremendous  handicap  to  every  effort.  We  appreciate  all 
the  more  their  contributions  and  interest  and  thank  all  most  heartily 
for  their  encouraging  help. 

It  seems  essential,  in  view  of  our  very  great  needs  and  the  small- 

neas  of  our  portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  books,  either 

that  some  modification  of  the  existing  law  be  secured  which  will 

enable  us  to  make  adequate  provision  for  our  library  needs  through 
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utilization  of  the  kind  offers  of  cooperation  of  our  patrons  and 
pupils,  or  that  a  special  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $2,000  be 
asked  for  reestablishing  the  library  of  the  Western  High  School.  I 
earnestly  commend  this  matter  to  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

ATHLETICS — ^BOTS. 

General. — ^At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  conditions  for  athletic 
training  and  development  were  most  unsatisfactory.  All  athletic 
stock  had  been  destroyed,  there  were  no  available  athletic  fields  for 
football,  baseball,  track  or  tennis  training,  nor  were  quarters  available 
for  indoor  track  work  or  basketball. 

Mr.  Morse,  aided  by  the  indorsement  of  the  school  authorities,  was 
able  to  procure  playing  fields  and  a  hall  and  gymnasium  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  school  system.  We  are  indebted  to  the  office  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  through  Mr.  John  F.  Bethune,  for  the  use 
of  a  field  for  football  and  baseball  training.  Dr.  William  B.  Hudson 
allowed  us  the  use  of  the  lockers  at  the  mimicipal  bathing  pool  and 
shower  facilities  for  the  boys  who  were  in  football  and  baseball 
training  on  the  ground  allotted  us  by  Mr.  Bethune.  Dr.  Hudson  fur- 
ther cooperated  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  cinder  path  for  track 
training.  The  municipal  tennis  courts  were  in  use  during  the  month 
of  May  by  our  students.  Mr.  George  F.  Green,  National  Cathedral 
School  for  Boys,  allowed  us  to  use  Satterlee  Field  for  track  training 
during  the  spring  months. 

Our  work  indoors  was  helped  greatly  by  the  kindness  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard  authorities.  Permission  was  ob- 
tained from  Lieut.  Duvall,  D.  C.  N.  G.,  for  the  use  of  the  armory  over 
Center  Market  for  indoor  track  training,  where  work  was  held  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Maj.  C.  Eugene  Edwards,  D.  C.  N.  G.,  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  gymnasium 
daily  for  basketball  training.  In  short,  wherever  application  was 
made  for  assistance,  both  public  and  private  officials  showed  a  hearty 
willingness  to  extend  every  possible  help  and  to  share  with  us  any 
facilities  and  courtesies  within  their  power. 

Equipment, — ^A  far  larger  expenditure  than  usual  for  stock  was 
made  from  school  funds,  as  we  opened  the  year  without  equipment 
for  teams.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  nine  months  the 
weather  has  been  conducive  to  daily  outdoor  work,  this  stock  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  actual  maintenance  of  athletic  teams  will 
be  the  heaviest  item  of  expense  for  next  year  as  the  equipment  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Football. — ^There  were  45  boys  in  football  training  during  the  fall. 
Teams  represented  the  school  and  the  first-year  class  at  the  Fillmore. 
The  representative  team  won  3  games,  lost  3,  and  tied  2,  breaking  even 
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on  the  season  despite  the  fact  that  at  no  time  was  the  full  strength 
of  the  squad  available,  on  account  of  scholastic  standing,  due  chiefly, 
I  believe,  to  the  conditions  following  the  fire  of  April  23, 1914.  The 
team  at  the  Fillmore  broke  even  on  its  season,  playing  four  games. 
Development  of  first-year  boys  .was  most  difficult  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  neither  ground  nor  gymnasium  was  available.  Credit 
must  be  given  the  few  boys  at  the  Fillmore  for  coming  downtown 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

Track. — Indoor  track  training  started  Christmas  week.  There 
were  40  boys  in  daily  training.  The  team  was  successful  indoors, 
winning  both  the  Georgetown  and  George  Washington  University 
indoor  meets.  The  relay  team  defeated  that  of  Eastern  High  School 
and  lost  to  Central  in  the  meet  at  Baltimore. 

In  outdoor  work  the  distance  of  the  training  field  from  the  Frank- 
lin kept  down  attendance.  The  team  participated  in  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  meet,  the  Tome  meet,  and  the  annual  high 
school  games,  winning  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places. 

Our  protest  was  lodged  with  the  high  school  principals  against 
again  holding  the  annual  games  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, as  we  strongly  feel  that  all  high  school  competitions  should  take 
place  within  the  District  of  Columbia  where  they  will  be  available 
to  our  student  body,  whose  financial  support  is  their  only  source  of 
maintenance. 

Basket  hall. — There  were  33  boys  in  daily  training  in  this  branch 
of  athletics.  This  includes  a  representative  first-year  organization. 
The  basket-ball  team  succeeded  in  winning  the  scholastic  champion- 
ship with  a  remarkable  record  of  25  games  won  and  5  games  lost. 
The  team  made  what  is  thought  to  be  a  District  record  in  scoring 
1,054  points.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  gymnasium  in  use  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  team. 

Baseball. — ^There  were  43  boys  actively  engaged  in  baseball  daily. 
A  team  was  also  playing  at  the  Fillmore  School  three  days  a  week. 
The  representative  team  won  10  games  and  lost  10,  tying  for  second 
place  in  the  school  championship  league.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  a  successful  season  next  year. 

Tennis. — ^More  than  40  boys,  not  interested  in  other  branches  of 
athletic  training,  were  engaged  in  tennis,  spring  and  fall.  There 
were  two  school  tournaments.  The  team  representing  the  school  has 
bad  a  highly  successful  season.  Five  matches  were  won  and  two 
lost  in  competition  with  other  schools.  There  were  32  boys  in  each 
of  the  tournaments  closed  to  boys  of  the  school. 

Far  1915-16. — I  earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  provision  of  a 
modem,  adequately  equipped  athletic  and  recreation  field  for  the 
Western  High  School,  to  be  located  back  of  the  present  school  build- 
ing or  on  land  near.   The  present  field,  known  as  the  ''  back  lot,"  has 
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for  years  been  unavailable  for  this  purpose  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  is  of  yellow  clay  and  baked  to  the  hardness  of 
granite.  Serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  falls  which  on  an 
athletic  field  in  normal  condition  for  sport  would  have  resulted 
harmlessly.  The  soil  has  been  washed  away  and  grass  will  not  grow. 
The  entire  field  should  be  resurfaced  and  put  in  such  condition  that 
it  can  be  used  with  safety  to  life  and  limb. 

I  would  suggest  the  installation  of  a  cinder  track  with  concrete 
coping  inside  and  out.  Two  jumping  pits  should  be  provided  and  a 
backstop  for  games  of  all  sorts  for  boys  and  girls.  Plans  for  this 
work  will  be  submitted  in  time  for  consideration  by  you  before  re- 
pairs are  begun  upon  the  grounds,  following  the  completion  of  the 
building  construction. 

The  present  gymnasium  is  too  small  for  practical  use  and  is  poorly 
ventilated,  and  its  situation  is  too  remote  from  lockers  in  the  basement 
to  make  it  of  use  for  all  boys  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  offered.  The  erection  of  a  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool  on  the  West  field  is  a  consummation  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Records. — Following  is  a  table  of  athletic  competition  for  1914-15 : 


Won, 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Football 1 

3 
2 

25 
5 

10 

3 

6* 

2 

10 

2 
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Basketball 

Tannis 

Baseball 

Total 

40 

20 

3 

This  table,  considered  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions,  namely, 
a  divided  school,  an  absolute  lack  of  equipment  and  training  facili- 
ties, reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  spirit  of  the  boys  and  the 
tireless  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  instructor.  The  most 
noteworthy  and  gratifying  thing  about  this  situation  is  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  boys  of  the  school  received  the  benefits 
of  the  athletic  training. 

ATHLETICS — OIKLB. 

Work  of  frst-year  students. — Owing  to  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  housing  of  the  first-year  pupils  in  the  Fillmore  Building  the 
work  of  the  girls  in  physical  training  has  been  done  out  of  doors. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  develop  in  a  very  practical 
way  the  adjacent  field  of  the  Girls'  Outdoor  Club  of  Western  High 
School.  The  small  house  on  the  property  has  been  transformed  into 
a  very  comfortable  shelter  and  dressing  room  for  the  girls.  Thc- 
remodeling  was  done  imder  the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Home  and  School  Association  of  the  Western  High  SdiooL 
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The  treasury  of  the  Oirls'  Outdoor  Club  was  sustained  by  a  fimd 
appropriated  by  the  faculty  from  the  proceeds  of  the  benefit  given 
by  the  Home  and  School  Association  for  the  Western  High  School 
athletics.  The  first  year  classes  met  twice  weekly  on  the  field.  The 
weather  was  so  favorable  that  less  than  a  dozen  times  during  the 
whole  school  year  have  the  classes  been  obliged  to  meet  in  the 
basement  of  the  Fillmore  School. 

A  comfortable  fire  in  the  little  clubhouse  made,  even  on  the  very 
cold  days,  the  outdoor  work  possible.  The  program  of  work,  which 
WIS  modified  somewhat  to  suit  conditions,  consisted  chiefly  of  athletic 
games  which  present  a  great  variety  of  action,  and  the  opportunity 
for  good  all-around  development  in  teaching  the  few  indoor  lessons 
necessitated  by  inclement  weather  were  utilized  in  teaching  educa- 
tional gymnastics,  including  class  drill. 

The  results  of  the  outdoor  work  have  been  more  than  gratifying, 
and  while  certain  phases  of  physical  education  have  necessarily  been 
omitted,  the  compensations  in  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  joyousness  have 
been  worth  much. 

The  usual  physical  measurements  and  examination,  including  inti- 
mate personal  interview,  have  been  conducted  and  special  prescrip- 
tion work  given  pupils  requiring  individual  attention.  The  average 
enrollment  of  the  first-year  classes  was  86. 

Work  of  second-year  pupils. — ^The  second-year  classes  met  once  a 
week  in  the  Epiphany  Church  gymnasium.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
board  of  education  for  providing  this  place  for  our  more  advanced 
work,  and  have  foimd  the  quarters  most  satisfactory.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  attendance  has  been  as  regular  as  though  the  gym- 
nasium had  been  under  the  same  roof  instead  of  three  squares  from 
the  Franklin  School  Building. 

About  a  dozen  third-year  girls  elected  to  take  gymnasium  work  in 
addition  to  their  regular  class  in  hygiene  and  were  enrolled  with  the 
second-year  classes.  The  average  total  enrollment  in  these  classes, 
second  and  third  year  girls,  was  105. 

Work  of  third  and  fourth  year  pupils. — ^The  third  and  fourth  year 
classes  had  one  hour  a  week  in  hygiene  in  the  Franklin  Building.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  conflicts  in  individual  programs  prevent 
some  girls  from  getting  this  course  in  either  their  third  or  fourth 
years,  and  that  there  is  no  credit  given  the  girls  who  cover  the  course. 
At  present  it  is  a  one-year  course,  one  hour  a  week.  The  girls  getting 
it  in  their  third  year  do  not  take  it  in  the  fourth  year.  As  no  space 
could  be  found  for  a  private  office  for  the  instructor  in  the  Franklin 
Building,  the  prescription  work  for  the  girls  has  been  limited.  How- 
ever, some  girls  have  been  directed  in  prescription  work  to  be  done 
at  home  with  satisfactory  results. 

Athletics. — ^The  Epiphany  Church  gymnasium  was  used  after 
school  two  afternoons  each  week  for  girls'  basketball.    The  interdass 
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series  was  played  off  before  the  spring  vacation.  Practice  was  con- 
tinued until  the  first  of  June,  and  as  the  match  games  were  over  about 
April  1,  there  was  no  competition,  and  the  time  was  used  in  develop- 
mg  technic  of  the  game.  About  60  girls  were  enrolled  for  this 
sport  Early  in  April  about  60  girls  entered  a  tennis  tournament, 
which  lasted  until  field  day,  June  11. 

Field  day, — On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  11,  the  girls  had  an 
informal  program  on  their  athletic  field.  The  number  of  athletic 
events  was  large  and  their  character  varied.  The  finals  of  the  tennis 
tournament,  both  singles  and  doubles,  were  played  off  and  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  matches.  Ice  cream,  cake,  and  lemonade 
were  sold,  and  the  small  profit  was  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Girls'  Outdoor  Club. 

This  club,  maintained  by  the  funds  raised  by  the  school  in  enter- 
tainments, has  been  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  school  during 
the  critical  year.  Without  it  work  in  at  least  one  division  of  the 
school  would  have  been  made  impossible.  The  field  has  been  leased 
for  three  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $75  a  year,  and  sums  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  dollars  have  been  spent  in  remodeling  the 
little  house  (made  over  to  the  club  by  the  owner  of  the  property)  and 
in  resurfacing  and  grading  the  grounds  for  hockey  field  and  tennis 
courts. 

•  We  respectfully  urge  that  an  item  covering  the  purchase  of  this 
field  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Western  High  School  be  in- 
serted in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  coming  year.  It  would  be  a 
most  unfortunate  thing  were  the  school  to  be  deprived  of  its  use 
after  so  large  an  investment  of  energy  and  money  has  been  made, 
and  this  is  likely  to  happen  at  any  time  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  private  individuals. 

Great  praise  is  due  the  teacher  of  girls'  athletics  for  the  masterful 
way  in  which  she  has  overcome  all  obstacles  and  carried  her  work  to 
successful  issue  under  conditions  which  would  have  utterly  dis- 
heartened one  less  sanguine  and  resourceful. 

Drill. — ^In  military  work,  as  in  all  the  activities  in  which  the  di- 
vided school  made  complications,  serious  difficulties  were  encountered 
from  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  company,  the  lack  of  suit- 
able or,  indeed,  any  drill  hall  in  either  the  Fillmore  or  the  Frank- 
lin school  buildings,  and  the  cost  in  time,  in  carfare,  and  in  physical 
energy  in  bringing  the  company  together  for  drill.  These  conditions, 
duplicated  for  almost  every  school  interest,  were  especially  disinte- 
grating in  the  military  work,  and  yet  so  persistently  did  the  com- 
pany officers  work  to  overcome  this  handicap  that  Company  H  was 
adjudged  second  in  the  annual  competition  for  honors  in  the  com- 
petitive drill,  losing  first  place  by  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent. 

Matron. — ^I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
matron  for  special  care  of  the  quarters  assigned  to  girls  and  women 
in  the  Western  High  School. 
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.^€  valuable  in  emergencies.    We  have  a 

Moreover,  she  would  Jjfing  who  is  efficient  and  resourceful,  but 
teacher  of  physicftliy  arise  when  the  presence  of  a  woman  in  the 
emerg^icies^^  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

"*^"^S6ed  of  at  least  one  woman  in  the  school,  where  the  propor- 
^on  of  girls  and  women  teachers  is  as  3  to  2,  need  hardly  be  argued. 
Pending  the  appropriation  of  a  special  salary  for  matron  I  offer 
the  suggestion  that  the  number  of  laborers  might  be  reduced,  and  one 
salary  so  appropriated  be  assigned  to  a  woman  ^^ laborer"  to  give 
service  in  the  women's  quarters  in  the  building. 

Entertaininents  far  raising  money. — ^The  usual  spring  entertain- 
ment was  omitted  in  May,  1914,  for  obvious  reasons.  We  therefore 
faced  the  problem  of  financing  this  year's  athletics  from  an  empty 
treasury. 

Early  in  October  the  Home  and  School  Association  took  over  a 
benefit  performance  of  Omar,  The  Tent  Maker,  at  the  Belasco 
Theater,  and  so  well  was  the  affair  managed  that  nearly  $700  was 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  school  to  be  used  for  athletic  and  other 
school  interests. 

In  the  spring,  the  difficulties  attending  the  presentation  of  any 
program,  participated  in  by  large  numbers  from  the  school,  were 
still  present,  and  it  was  finally  deemed  advisable  to  repeat  the  play 
given  at  Christmas  time  by  the  senior  class. 

None  of  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  financial  success  of 
this  play.  Pupils  and  patrons  had  seen  it  once,  the  cast  was  made  up 
from  a  limited  group  in  the  school,  and  the  auditorium  chosen  for  the 
performance  (J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School)  being  unfamiliar 
to  our  patrons  and  friends  and  remote  from  both  divisions  of  the 
school,  injected  another  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  financial 
outcome.  Nevertheless  the  play,  a  dramatization  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  was  given  on  successive  evenings.  May  7  and  8,  to  good 
houses,  resulting  in  a  profit  to  the  school  treasury  of  nearly  $500. 
As  to  the  play  itself,  the  work  of  the  cast  was  admirable  in  every  re- 
spect, and  gave  real  pleasure  to  those  who  saw  the  play,  many  of 
them  for  the  second  or  even  third  time.  The  time  taken  for  the 
presentation  of  the  play  so  near  the  close  of  the  school  year  made 
serious  complications  for  many  seniors,  who  at  that  time  were  deeply 
engrossed  with  preparation  for  college-entrance  examinations  and 
other  matters  demanding  their  close  attention ;  but  I  have  yet  to  hear 
one  word  of  protest  or  of  impatience  from  any  one  of  them.  Like 
eTery  other  individual  or  group  upon  whom  the  exigencies  of  our 
situation  have  made  unusual  demands,  they  have  cheerfully  accepted 
the  demand,  taking  the  added  burden  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  carry- 
ing it  with  willing  cheerfulness. 
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The  uses  to  which  the  money  raibt^ 
a  separate  financial  report.  *^^  ^*y  ^^  •^^^^  P"*^'  *^"" 

General  assemblies. — ^The  general  assembly  v 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  ideals  and  traditions.    Duf  ^school  is  vital 
months  of  the  school  year,  we  felt  the  lack  of  it  as  our*^nft.™^  *^^ 
handicap.    Early  in  December  arrangements  were  made  for  hlEl?^ 
occasional  assemblies  in  the  auditorium  of  Woodward  and  Lothrop^s 
department  store,  and  thereafter  about  once  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  entire  school  gathered  here  for  an  hour.    Here  were  celebrated 
peace  and  flag  day,  and  here  we  sang  our  Christmas  carols.    The 
school  feels  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Lothrop  for 
the  attention  given  by  them  to  every  detail  that  could  facilitate  our 
comfort  and  convenience. 

Examinations  of  major  music  students  were  also  held  in  this  hall 
in  both  February  and  June,  and  rehearsal  of  class  night  parts  was 
held  here. 

The  principal  of  the  Thompson  School  was  most  courteous  in  plac- 
ing that  hall  at  our  disposal  for  conduct  of  music  classes,  and  to  the 
principal  of  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School  we  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of  that  building  with  its  attractive  assembly  hall  for  both 
our  Christmas  and  spring  entertainments  and  for  class  night  exer- 
cises. 

The  danger  in  enumerating  benefits  received  rests  in  the  possibility 
of  omission,  and  this  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  one  has 
been  constantly  the  recipient  of  help  from  every  source,  both  within 
and  without  the  school  system;  I  therefore  wish  again  through  you, 
to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  cooperation  mani- 
fested toward  the  Western  High  School  throughout  this  school  year, 
and  to  express  our  deep  appreciation. 

As  I  review  the  work  of  the  school,  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  normal  conduct  of  these  activities,  I 
am  again  impressed  with  the  resourcefulness  of  teachers,  the  adapta- 
bility of  pupils,  and  the  splendid  cooperation  of  all  persons  to  mini- 
mize difficulties,  and  record  the  largest  possible  success  in  every  de- 
partment of  work.  Contributory  to  this  result  in  no  small  means  has 
been  the  uniformly  cordial  attitude  of  the  school  officials  whose  offices 
are  in  the  Franklin  School  Building. 

Their  generous  forbearance  and  unvarying  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion are  conspicuous  factors  in  the  pleasurable  side  of  the  school  year, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  express  through  you  the  appreciation 
of  the  Western  High  School  of  all  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
further  our  comfort  and  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms  the  disad- 
vantages of  our  temporary  quarters. 
Very  respectfully, 

EnrrH  C.  Westoott. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


July  8,  1915. 
BuS4?  ^^'  ^  ^^^®  ^^^  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
High  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916 : 

OVERCROWDING. 

The  work  of  the  schoox  ^  i.t        ,   .    xi_  ^  i  i. 

been  hampered  by  overcrow^A^^^^^J^^        '"*"'  successfu  ,  h»a 
dividing  the  school-for  the  first  ^SRd  the  consequent  necessity  of 

of  which  attended  in  the  afternoon  from  'P^  ^ri*  ^^"f '  *i*  """""^I 
_^     ,       ,     .  1      11      X    •  •!    -"0,  and  for  the  second 

semester  by  placing  nearly  all  entering  pupils  in  L     .  _  ^  ^^ 

T5  .,  J.  if .  ,       "^        J  &  r  r  '^iffht-room  Har- 

rison Building,  which  was  used  as  an  annex.  ^ 

Such  conditions  as  the  foregoing  justify  the  estimate  for  v. 
pletion  of  the  Business  High  School,  which  has  been  forwardedPSlT 
nually  for  the  past  five  years  by  its  principal,  and  should  inspire  the 
school  authorities  to  adequate  action. 

In  the  following  report  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  school 
I  have  requested  representative  teachers  to  discuss  the  value  of  the 
different  subjects  taught  in  the  Business  High  School. 
Very  respectfully, 

Allan  Davis, 

Principal. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schooh^ 

Franklin  School^  Washington^  D.  G. 


BUSINESS  ABITHMETIC. 

Tbe  average  pupil  comes  to  the  Business  High  School  with  a  knowledge  of 
whole  Dunbers  and  fractions,  decimals,  denominate  numbers,  and  percentage 
^th  some  of  its  simplest  applications.  He  has  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
pr^ocesses,  and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  sufficient  for  one  who 
b  not  called  upon  to  deal  with  arithmetic  in  a  special  or  technical  sense.  His 
tralDiog  has  been  more  or  less  general,  and  he  has  dealt  with  the  theoretical 
rather  than  the  practical  or  applied  phases  of  the  subject.  He  has  been  con- 
^t  to  obtain  a  reasonable  working  knowledge  of  the  topics  in  their  simpler 
aspects,  to  obtain  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  facility,  and  to  relate  his 
'^  of  the  classroom  with  some  of  the  problems  and  conditions  of  his 
^life. 
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In  the  Business  High  School  he  covers  the  same  ground,  but  gives  to  each 
phase  of  the  subject  a  broader  meaning  and  application,  and  uses  his  subject 
as  a  tool  in  solving  the  problems  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  He 
now  becomes  a  specialist  in  arithmetic,  and  applies  the  test  of  utility  and 
practicability  to  the  varying  processes.  He  measures  the  value  of  his  luiowl- 
edge  by  its  power  to  aid  him  in  solving  the  problem;  of  business,  of  coaanerce, 
of  industry.  He  gives  attention  to  form,  to  penmanship,  and  to  arrangem^it, 
because  business  demands  the  use  of  these  factors  as  well  as  the  factors  of 
arithmetical  processes,  calculation,  and  accuracy.  Before  coming  to  the 
high  school  he  learned  the  theory  of  fractions ;  now  he  is  concerned  with  their 
use  in  a  study  of  business  forms,  customs,  and  accounts.  His  knowledge  of 
percentage  and  its  applications  is  put  tot  the  test  of  utility  in  those  acti^ 
which  are  the  special  goal  of  trained  business  men  and  business  won*' 

In  brief,  the  course  in  arithmetic  aims:  .ocesses,  denomi- 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamen*^"' 

nate  numbers,  and  fractions.  ^f  tlie  grade  school  and  the 

2.  To  establish  a  relation  between  the  arithm' 

high  school.  arithmetic  of  the  high  school  and  the 

3.  To  establish  a  relation  between 

business  world.  ^standing  of  percentage  and  its  applications  and 

4.  To  develop  a  clear  f^  actual  business  and  industrial  problems. 

to  apply  these  prigg'y  ^f  practical  measurements,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 

5.  To  ma^^ty  ^  ^^  p^pn. 

^^^HJ^ake  a  study  of  the  special  factors  which  deal  with  the  modem 
^lopmentB  of  Ihdustry  and  commerce. 

7.  To  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  relative  values,  and  to  enable  him  to 
distinguish  between  essentials  and  nonessentials. 

8.  To  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  clear  expression,  independence  of 
thought,  ability  to  appreciate  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  modem  busi- 
neas,  and  to  apply  to  these  problems  the  principles  of  arithmetic 

Ghables  Haxt. 


BOOKKEEFINa. 

Bookkeeping  as  taught  in  the  Business  High  School  has  a  general  and  a 
specific  value. 

The  necessity  of  accuracy  and  method  is  emphasized  here  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  educational  endeavor.  The  student  learns, 
through  several  hours  spent  in  locating  errors,  that  the  price  of  inaccuracy  is 
very  great,  and  he  who  aims  at  efficiency  soon  recognizes  exactness  as  its  first 
essential.  The  result  is  that  carelessness  of  thought  and  hand,  the  parents  of 
Inaccuracy  in  bookkeeping,  are  soon  supplanted  by  earnest  and  concentrated 
mental  efforts  and  general  improvement  in  form,  figures,  and  penmanship. 
This  idea  should  permeate  the  student's  work  in  all  other  activities,  and  thus 
be  a  lasting  value  attained  through  the  medium  of  bookkeeping. 

Another  point  of  value  worthy  of  note  is  the  general  knowledge  of  business 
principles  acquired  by  the  student.  The  variety  and  scope  of  transactions 
employed,  with  the  various  terms  of  purchases  and  sales,  affords  the  student  a 
keener  perception  of  the  underlying  principles  of  conunerce  and  trade  than  he 
heretofore  possessed.  This  knowledge  embraces  the  fundamental  principles  of 
banking  and  the  various  forms  used  in  business. 

Again,  bookkeeping  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a  great  amount  of  corre- 
lative work.    It  is  inseparable  from  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  the 
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rtQdOKt  gains  much  experience  In  the  application  of  these  through  additions, 
extensions,  etc. ;  the  oral  work  of  the  pupils  is  always  guided  by  the  rules  of 
good  grammar,  and  good  penmanship  is  constantly  emphasized  as  an  Important 
factor  in  successful  boolckeeping. 

And  finally,  bookkeeping  as  taught  in  the  Business  High  School  has  an  immedi- 
ate and  commercial  value  in  that  it  gives  to  the  student  the  knowledge  of 
accounts  essential  in  both  domestic  and  business  life  and  also  a  definite  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  in  a  field  that  is  not  overcrowded  and  where  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  is  ever  open  to  the  person  of  genius  and  ambition. 

P.   B.   GSANDALL. 

ENGLISH. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  a  pupil  can  not  succeed  In  his  geography,  arith- 
metic, law,  or  any  other  subject,  if  he  can  not  spell  correctly,  read  under- 
standingly,  and  express  himself  clearly.  And,  what  Is  true  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  Is  much  more  true  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  the  two  subjects 
by  means  of  which  the  majority  of  the  Business  High  School  pupils  exi)ect  to 
make  their  living.  In  these  branches  good  spelling,  good  punctuation,  good 
grammar,  and  clear  expression  of  ideas  are  absolutely  vital.  If  then,  the 
course  in  English  is  so  laid  out  as  to  aid  In  sharpening  a  tool  essential  to 
success  in  all  other  studies,  it  must  be  believed  to  Justify  its  presence  in  the 
curriculum. 

But  this  tool  must  also  be  sharpened  to  use  after  school  is  over  and  done. 
To  no  one  can  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  and  understand  English  be  of 
greater  Importance  than  to  the  man  or  woman  in  business.  When  application 
fbr  a  position  Is  made,  whether  in  person  or  in  writing,  the  applicant  is  judged 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself.  Later,  as  stenographer  or 
bookkeeper  working  from  his  employer's  directions  or  meeting  and  communi- 
cating with  his  employer's  clients,  or  as  employer  dealing  with  subordinates 
or  with  actual  or  prospective  customers,  his  success  depends  to  a  great  degree 
upon  his  ability  to  spell,  and  his  power  to  grasp  what  is  said  to  him,  amV>^^^ 
express  himself  with  correctness,  with  clearness,  and  with  force.     ^^^^^^ 

In  what  way  does  the  course  in  English  in  the  Business  Hlghx^"'***^   ^ 
the  pupil  to  do  better  work  in  school,  and  prepare  him  topp'^-^®  successfully 
with  others  in  business?  ^..^^  ,„ 

In  the  first  place,  in  addition  to  the  formal  \j^^^  «Pf"*^«'  ^  ?^  ^^.^ 
ptrt  of  the  work  of  every  semester,  a  gr^P^-^  f  attention  is  paid  to  he 
spelling  in  all  written  work.  A  thorp>-^  ""^^^^^  ^'  S^*"^™^  ^«  ^""^^  ^f  ^ 
the  first  semester,  and  especiall^^^^Wesome  constructions  such  as  misplaced 
modifiers,  dangling  partlclP-*-  ^^r^^^^  ^^"-^^^  ^^/  homonyms  are  studied^ 
Punctuation,  and  a  st-^  ^^  meanings  and  uses  of  words  are  a  part  of  the 
coarse.  WHtten  -:ompositions  from  one  paragraph  in  length  at  least  once  a 
week  m  tb^  *»^^y  P*"^  ®'  ^^®  course,  to  10  or  12  pages  in  the  upper  classes 
at  9o««5what  less  frequent  intervals,  together  with  oral  compositions  even 
nore  often  in  the  form  of  stories,  explanations,  current  events,  or  perhaps 
debates,  provide  considerable  practice  in  expression.  In  order  to  make  the 
work  as  practical  as  possible,  the  writing  of  business  letters  is  studletl  from 
the  standpoint  of  forcef ulness  and  tact  as  well  as  clearness  and  mere  mechani- 
cal correctness;  and  advertising  and  salesmanship  form  the  basis  of  a  great 
many  exercises  with  the  upper  semesters.  Reading  is  another  of  the  means 
provided  to  fit  our  pupils  better  for  earning  their  bread.  Sometimes  the 
raiding  lesson  is  prepared  at  home  and  the  thought  of  the  assignment  is  given 
in  dan.    At  other  times  the  reading  of  unfamiliar  matter  U  done  by  the 
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teacher  or  by  a  pupil  to  the  class,  and  pupils  are  held  responsible  for  an 
explanation.  By  summaries  and  outlines  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  under- 
stand written  and  spoken  English  is  further  cultivated  and  tested. 

But  even  the  business  man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Who  more  than  he 
needs  to  relax  from  the  cares  of  the  day  by  throwing  himself  into  other  places 
and  times  and  among  other  people  and  problems  as  he  may  do  by  reading? 
Therefore,  all  that  is  possible  is  done  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  a  love 
for  the  reading  of  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  dramas,  biography,  essays,  and 
current  events.  These  works  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  they  represent 
both  English  and  American  writers  and  all  historical  periods  from  the  earliest 
literary  times  in  both  countries  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  Introduction  to  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  authors  may  lead  each 
pupil  to  choose  the  particular  line  which  is  best  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  to 
follow  that  line  long  after  the  schoolroom  is  left  behind.  If  by  this  means 
there  is  opened  up  a  vista  which  is  unknown  to  the  man  trained  merely  along 
business  lines,  It  is  well.  If  it  leads  him  to  a  useful  participation  in  the 
problems  of  humanity,  so  much  the  better. 

Fbances  S.  Hat. 

SHOBTHAKD. 

The  knowledge  of  shorthand  acquired  by  the  Business  High  School  pupil 
puts  within  his  power  a  means  of  honorable,  and  often  lucrative,  livelihood. 
Frequently,  too,  the  shorthand  serves  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  field  of  labor 
for  which  the  pupil  has  found  himself  to  have  a  special  fitness.  Without  this 
specialized  training  in  stenography,  he  would  have  secured  neither  his  initial 
start  nor  the  opportunity  this  has  afforded  for  entrance  into  some  wider  field  of 
commercial  or  professional  usefulness.  Even  the  pupil  whose  best  strength  and 
inclinations  are  along  other  than  stenographic  lines,  frequently  proves,  long 
before  leaving  school,  the  value  of  his  knowledge  of  shorthand  as  a  tlmesaver ; 
and  the  art  continues  to  be  called  into  requisition  after  the  student  days  are 
'>ver,  sparing  the  business  man  the  drudgery  of  longhand  writing. 

^*'  He  the  acquirement  of  a  means  of  livelihood  is  felt  by  pupils,  parents, 
and  teac.^^^  y^  ^^  immediate  tangible  aim,  perhaps  no  subject  taught  in 
the  school,  b>  .^^  ^^^  nature  offers  greater  scope  for  all-around  development. 
There  Is  more  Ini-^.ont  value  in  the  direction  of  mental  discipline,  cultural 
worth,  and  character  tru^^^g  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  shorthand  than  Ls  ap- 
parent to  the  superficial  observe  rphe  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  short- 
hand  principles  and  word  signs  alou,  T)resuppose  much  sense,  mind,  hand,  and 
character  development.  The  ear  is  traln,^  ^^  y^^  correctly,  the  eye  to  see  as 
is  should,  and  the  vocal  organs  do  their  part  v^ard  correct  enunciation.  The 
linguistic  training  is  very  considerable,  for  the  pupil  *.,,st  analyase  most  mlnutelv 
and  thoroughly  the  composition  of  the  words  he  write*.  He  sees,  too,  how 
far  removed  the  spelling  often  is  from  the  sound.  There  is  a  t^qiiiation,  also, 
of  the  manifold  bulldlng-up  processes  of  the  English  language  from  ii^e  short- 
hand grouping  of  words  containing  similarity  in  consonantal  formation.  Ac- 
curate spelling,  punctuation,  and  typewriting  receive  an  impetus  from  the 
pupirs  growing  Insight  Into  the  value  of  these  in  his  chosen  profession.  The 
memory  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  an  Instantaneous  knowl- 
edge of  some  hundred  of  word  signs.  There  Is  awakened  In  the  pupil  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  art.  as  well  as  of  its  utility ;  an 
ideal  of  exactness  of  detail,  a  sense  of  orderliness  and  neatness  not  known 
before.  He  becomes  dally  more  fearless  In  tackling  new  and  diflicuU  words. 
and  the  resulting  outiines  show  the  growth  of  his  perc^tlve  powers,  his  ability 
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for  rapid  and  correct  classification.  The  hand  grows  more  adept  in  the  careful 
and  rapid  expression  of  the  mind's  concept  So  two  opposite  elements  work  in 
harmony — ^accuracy  and  speed.  Persistence  becomes  a  keynote  in  the  pupil's 
character,  and  the  competition  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  class  work,  the 
striYing  toward  the  quick,  correct  transcript,  calls  for  a  high  grade  of  con- 
centration and  self-mastery. 

Each  year  witnesses  a  strengthening  and  broadening  all  along  the  previous 
lines  of  activity,  as  pupil's  transcript  work  reveals  the  necessity  of  greater 
facility  in  spelling  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  words.  He  awakes  daily  to  a  larger  understanding  of  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish is  a  big  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  and  that  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
school  but  possesses  a  value  for  him,  since  no  subject  more  than  shorthand 
presupposes  so  universal,  so  encyclopedic  a  knowledge  if  any  measure  of  success 
is  to  be  achieved  in  these  days  of  an  overcrowded  market. 

Through  the  dictation  given  the  pupil,  possessing  as  it  does  both  technical 
and  cultural  value,  he  becomes  constantly  better  fitted  for  his  place  among 
men  in  general,  and  for  that  position  which  calls  for  specialized  training  as 
well.  As  a  member  of  a  class  in  parliamentary  law  dictation,  he  fits  himself 
for  future  activity  among  his  fellows.  The  law  forms,  patent  and  building 
specifications,  business  letters,  etc.,  broaden  his  vision  of  the  great,  busy  world 
with  its  multiplicity  of  interests,  and  equip  him,  in  a  measure  for  his  coming 
place  therein.  A  wider  culture  is  imparted  to  the  pupil  through  the  dictation 
of  extracts  from  fine  books  and  editorials  which  review  the  world's  work. 

The  hand's  execution  daily  gives  evidence  of  greater  breadth  of  shorthand 
power  and  speed,  though  efficiency  is  aimed  at  rather  than  speed.  This  year 
has  been  some  of  our  pupils  pass  the  civil -service  stenographic  and  typewriting 
examinations  with  very  creditable  records. 

The  added  maturity  of  the  upper  classes  is  leading  more  and  more  to 
prompting  toward  some  other  profession  than  that  of  the  mere  shorthand  and 
typewriting  clerk.  In  many  cases  the  life  horizon  of  the  pupil  has  already 
enlarged  and  he  sees  himself,  after  the  completion  of  the  school  course,  pur- 
suing studies  or  his  business  activities,  with  the  great  end  in  view  of  human 
helpfulness  and  the  furtherance  of  the  world's  interests  through  broader  and 
more  inspiring  channels  than  that  of  a  lift-long  shorthand  clerk  and  typist 

F.  M.  Mebillat. 


PHYSICAL  OEOOBAPHT. 

In  tlie  teaching  of  many  of  the  high-school  subjects  the  object  is  to  trans- 
form the  pupil  into  a  good  machine.  If  he  is  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  such  a 
preparation  is  imperative ;  but  the  best  of  machines  is  of  little  worth  unless  it 
is  directed  by  a  mind  active,  alert  independent,  and  discriminating.  Herein 
lies  the  value  of  physical  geography. 

Here  mental  growth  is  more  important  than  an  accumulation  of  a  great 
Dimiber  of  facts.  Here  the  pupil  gets  a  peep  into  the  great  world  of  science. 
He  begins  to  challenge  statements.  He  tries  to  separate  fact  from  fiction.  The 
Dormal  child,  unspoiled  by  bad  teaching,  loves*  to  think  for  himself.  Physical 
geography  gives  him  this  chance.  He  must  constantly  make  application  of  its 
teachings  to  every-day  life.  He  soon  sees  that  man  and  all  operations  of  life 
depend  on  the  physical  environment  for  existence  and  progress.  Physical 
geography  treats  of  the  cause  behind  this  development.  Commercial  geography 
gives  the  application  of  such  principles  to  the  lives  of  the  world  of  to-day. 
Commercial  history  tells  of  the  consequences  of  good  and  bad  physical  condi- 
tiooa  in  the  past  while  the  study  of  "  industrial  and  governmental  problems  " 
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tries  to  find  the  best  way  of  bending  and  guiding  all  physical  and  social  forces 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  Without  physical  geography  the  study  of  these 
higher  subjects  would  be  a  mere  memory  drill. 

Although  the  development  of  the  child's  power  to  think,  to  reason,  receives 
the  most  emphasis,  we  give  him  a  fund  of  useful  geographical  knowledge ;  facts 
in  which  the  child  has  the  liveliest  interest;  facts  that  will  serve  him  tn  the 
various  activities  of  life  where  intelligent  citizenship  is  required. 

The  following  quotation  expresses  very  clearly  the  feeling  of  Business  High 
School  toward  the  study  of  physical  geography : 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Peet,  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  physical  geography  teaching  in  the  United  States,  says:  "In 
results  it  stands  second  to  none  as  a  first-year  high-school  subject  Give  it  a 
full  year  with  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  you  put  the  boys  and  girls  in 
touch  with  more  valuable  notions  about  the  common  things  of  life  in  broad 
outlines  than  is  possible  in  any  other  subject.  Pupils  like  it.  They  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  a  helpful  interpretation  of  the  common  things  about  them. 
They  enjoy  their  walks,  excursions,  and  travels  better.  They  see  and  appre- 
ciate relationship  among  wind  belts,  rainfall,  vegetation,  population,  and 
industry." 

How  well  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task  attempted,  these  quota- 
tions from  remarks  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  may  show : 

Pupil.  "  Physical  geography  makes  us  study  harder  on  our  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand." 

Teacher.  "  How  is  that?" 

Pupil.  "  We  are  anxious  to  earn  enough  money  that  we  may  travel  and  see 
for  ourselves  these  wonderful  things  about  which  we  have  studied." 

Another  pupil.  "  I  tell  you,  it  teaches  a  fellow  to  think." 

A  third  pupil.  "When  we  began  the  study  our  teacher  could  fool  us  every 
time  he  tried,  but  now  he  can't.  We  have  learned  to  listen  and  to  think  for 
ourselves." 

One  young  girl  who  had  found  the  study  pretty  hard  work  surprised  her 
teacher  by  saying,  "It  makes  even  a  little  old  creek  interesting."  And  this 
we  have  tried  to  make  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  physical  geography  In  the 
Business  High  School. 

Ida  M.  Caicfbeu.. 

COMMKBCLAL  QEOQBAPHT. 

Commercial  geography,  as  taught  in  the  Business  High  School,  includes  the 
analysis  of  general  conditions  affecting  the  production,  localization,  and  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  the  world.  It  treats  of  the  competitive  power  of 
various  countries  and  Includes  a  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  commercial 
supply  and  distribution. 

The  effort  is  made  to  connect  cause  and  effect,  to  make  the  facts  of  commerce 
illustrate  some  underlying  principle  or  make  clear  some  natural  law.  If  this 
aim  is  not  constantly  emphasized  it  is  too  easy  to  make  commercial  geography 
a  mere  aggregation  of  commercial  data,  thus  losing  the  educational  value  of 
the  subject. 

The  importance  of  this  study  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  obvious, 
but  its  great  cultural  value  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

It  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  various  phases  of  history,  in- 
dustrial, political,  and  sociaL 

Mat  p.  Bradshaw. 
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COMMEBCIAL  LAW. 

One  direct  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  commercial  law  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  governing  transactions  in  the  business  world,  into  which  many 
pnpils  enter  as  worlcers,  and  with  which  all  must  have  dealings.  The  pupils 
are  taught  the  responsibilities  and  the  protection  of  a  properly  drawn  contract, 
the  value  of  a  signature,  the  liabilities  assumed  in  the  indorsement  of  nego- 
tiable papers,  the  importance  of  correctly  prepared  instruments  in  the  transfer 
of  land,  and  many  other  points  of  equal  interest  and  value  in  everyday  life. 
The  important  statutes  affecting  business  transactions  in  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  studied  and  their  effect  discussed. 

From  this  study  comes  a  sense  of  caution  which  is  of  much  greater  benefit 
than  the  mere  Icnowledge  of  legal  points.  Throughout  the  course  it  is  the  aim 
to  impress  the  pupil  with  the  need  of  due  care  and  the  result  of  negligence  in 
bi]slnes8.  In  the  study  of  contracts  effort  is  made  to  show  the  danger  of  sign- 
ing a  paper  which  has  not  been  read  and  fully  comprehended,  the  risk  of  not 
securing  a  receipt  on  payment  of  a  debt,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  view  point  of 
erery  subject  studied  the  pupils  are  impressed  with  the  truth  that  carelessness 
paves  the  way  for  misunderstanding  and  loss. 

Among  the  indirect  benefits  derived  from  the  study  of  commercial  law  may 
be  mentioned  the  training  in  exact  expression.  Legal  forms  and  statements 
must  be  made  so  that  they  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  their  preparation 
necessarily  teaches  the  correct  use  of  words  and  the  construction  of  clear, 
forcible  sentences. 

Another  indirect  benefit  is  the  aid  in  the  development  of  the  reasoning  power. 
Gases  are  studied  throughout  the  course  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  state 
the  claims  of  the  opposing  parties  and  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant.  This  work  helps  to  develop  a  power  of  analysis  and  correct 
reasoning  which  should  be  of  material  value  in  the  actual  experiences  of  after 
life. 

HssTEB  E.  McNelly. 

PENMANSHIP. 

In  telling  of  the  value  of  penmanship  as  taught  here  at  the  Business  High 
School  I  would  consider  it  under  three  heads,  first  as  a  mental  training,  second 
as  an  aid  in  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  work,  and  third  as  a  general  aid  in 
business. 

There  is  no  denying  that  penmanship  work  which  Is  done  according  to  ouf 
instructions  donands  great  care  and  accuracy  and  entails  more  than  ordinary 
mental  acuteness  and  self  control.  The  pupil  must  learn  first  to  discriminate 
between  forms,  and  when  he  learns  this  he  must  then  try  to  imitate  the  proper 
form.  This  is  something  which  no  teacher  can  teach  unless  the  pupil  uses  his 
own  brain  and  finds  his  own  errors.  There  are  too  many  separate  and  distinct 
muscular  movements  to  the  forming  of  a  letter  for  a  teacher  to  point  out  each 
motion  and  tell  the  student  Just  where  to  bring  the  different  forces  into  action. 
His  first  motions  with  a  pen  are  more  or  less  "  random  and  spontaneous,"  for 
be  Is  using  muscles  which  he  has  never  before  used  for  delicate  operations. 
This  is  the  students*  first  and  hardest  task,  to  get  control  of  these  large,  strong 
muscles  and  get  them  under  control,  and  it  is  when  these  muscles  seem  to  get 
ont  of  the  student's  control  that  he  is  most  tempted  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
The  perseverance  of  the  student  in  getting  control  of  these  muscles  and  making 
them  his  servants  rather  than  his  master  is  the  great  element  of  mental  dis- 
dpUne  which  penmanship  work  affords. 
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Second.  Not  all  good  stenographers  are  good  penmen,  bat  Mr.  David  Wolf 
Brown  advises  all  students  of  shorthand  to  learn  a  free-arm  movement  writing 
In  order  that  they  will  be  able  to  readily  adjust  the  arm  to  whatever  position 
they  may  find  It  necessary  to  have  the  pad  for  taking  notes. 

However,  there  are  so  many  similarities  between  longhand  and  shorthand 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  Is  the  greatest  help  In  the  other.  A  facility  in  dis- 
tinguishing forms  In  the  minute  details,  an  ability  to  make  light  or  heavy  lines 
as  the  case  requires,  and  ability  to  make  nice  gliding  curves  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, are  necessary  requirements  of  both  longhand  and  shorthand  writers. 
And  while,  as  said  above,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  shorthand  writer  be  an 
excellent  penman,  he  must  be  able  to  write  with  a  good  free-arm  movement, 
although  he  does  not  know  all  the  proper  letter  forms.  Our  experience  here 
shows  that  those  pupils  who  do  good  work  In  ];)enmanship  are  successful  in  their 
shorthand  work  so  far  as  the  manual  operation  Is  concerned.  Penmanship 
taught  here  lends  the  assistance  referred  to  to  those  taking  up  shorthand. 

Bookkeeping  being  almost  entirely  pen  work,  It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  value  of  our  penmanship  work  In  connection  with  It. 

Third,  as  an  aid  generally  In  business,  there  Is  nothing  the  pupil  gets  in  school 
which  Is  of  more  assistance  to  him  at  the  start  than  penmanship,  for  writing 
Is  usually  the  first  work  in  starting  out  in  his  business  career.  The  boy  or  girl 
applying  for  a  position  is  required  to  make  application  In  his  own  handwriting, 
and  brobably,  too  often,  the  employer  chooses  his  help  by  the  handwriting, 
without  regard  to  other  qualifications.  The  pupils  of  this  school  who  attend  to 
the  work  as  given  here  attain  a  proficiency  in  penmanship  which  will  be  a  good 
recommendation  to  them  anywhere  and  will  put  them  ahead  of  pupils  applying 
from  schools  which  do  not  train  In  penmanship. 

Again,  there  are  pupils  who  do  not  realize,  while  in  school,  the  true  value  of 
this  penmanship  work  and  loaf  away  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  do  not  ac- 
complish much.  This  class  of  students  make  up  about  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  penmanship,  as  in  other  branches.  Now  these  pupils,  when  they  get  out  of 
school  and  find  that  in  order  to  get  a  certain  position  they  will  need  to  Improve 
their  penmanship,  buy  penmanship  manuals  and  work  out  their  penmanship  by 
themselves,  having  had  an  insight  into  the  work  at  school.  They  are  like  a 
lawyer,  who,  though  he  does  no  know  a  thing,  knows  where  to  find  it.  What 
they  have  learned  at  school,  though  not  of  use  to  them  at  the  time,  becomes  of 
great  value,  in  that  it  aids  them  in  their  self-promotion  after  they  learn  the 
value  of  what  they  neglected  In  school. 
^  H,  B.  McCawuct. 

TYPEWBITOTQ. 

I  think  typewriting  as  taught  in  the  Business  High  School  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  requires  attention  to  details,  demands  concentration,  increases  power 
of  observation,  gives  an  excellent  review  of  elementary  English,  and  if  the 
writer  has  any  artistic  taste  he  can  encourage  it  by  the  arrangement  of  his 
work — spacing,  centering,  varying  headlines,  and  margins. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  subjects,  dictation  is  often  given  from  interest- 
ing sources— as  the  news  of  the  day,  wonders  of  nature,  etc,  which  serve  to 
instruct  as  well  as  Interest. 

Law  forms,  patent  and  building  specifications  give  some  insight  into  the  mode 
of  writing  such  papers,  so  the  pupil  Is  not  altogether  a  tyro  in  their  preparation. 

By  manipulating  and  caring  for  the  machine  the  pupil  observes  the  nice  ad- 
justmient  of  its  parts  and  its  precision  of  movement,  which  might  arouse  his  in- 
terest in  other  mechanism  and  open  a  new  path  to  his  future. 
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Oraduates  seeking  employment  are  certainly  assisted  by  their  knowledge  of 
typewriting  as  taught  in  the  Business  High  School  course,  and  really  competent 
tTptets  can  always  get  positions  at  good  pay. 

J.  C.   BUTLEB. 

DRAWING. 

Art  as  presented  in  the  Business  High  School,  is  of  high  aesthetic  and  com- 
mercial value  to  the  young  man  or  woman  in  the  business  world.  Our  business 
men  and  women  to  be,  after  this  course,  are  better  able  to  arrange  their  homes, 
advertise  their  respective  firms,  decorate  show  windows,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
development  which  city  art  commissions  are  producing. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  not  to  give  technical  skill  alone,  but 
to  produce  mental  development  along  the  lines  of  taste,  consistency,  balance,  and 
fitness  to  purpose.  The  ability  to  create  beauty  and  harmony  In  an  initial  let- 
ter, a  poster,  or  to  choose  a  color  combination  for  this  poster,  shows  the  presence 
of  Judgment  developed  from  proper  training. 

Art  in  an  advertisement,  whether  displayed  in  a  bill  poster,  a  real  estate  "  ad," 
or  a  newspaper,  is  of  vital  importance  as  a  personal  asset  and  a  civic  asset 
To  produce  this  civic  or  national  good,  to  bring  the  public  to  a  point  of  demand- 
ing thingg  of  greater  artistic  value  in  their  home  and  business  life,  the  public 
schools,  particularly  the  high  schools,  must  be  enlisted  and  a  sound  and  practical 
art  given  out  through  this  medium. 

Mat  Staithopk  Malone. 

DBILL. 

Military  drill  teaches  the  man  in  the  ranks  to  obey  orders  promptly,  effi- 
ciently, and  without  question.  It  helps  him  to  develop  a  sound  body  by  giving 
him  regular,  well-planned  exercises,  and  gives  him  a  good  carriage  by  teaching 
him  to  stand  and  walk  properly,  to  keep  his  head  up  and  his  eyes  to  the  front 
It  lessens  his  self-consciousness  and  awkwardness  and  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  relieve  his  surplus  energy  through  a  well-regulated  form  of  athletic  activity. 
It  provides  a  progressive  development,  both  mental  and  physical,  which  leads  to 
an  appreciation  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  perfected  and  finished  or- 
ganization. It  gives  him  an  understanding  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
erery  part  of  a  compact  organization  acting  as  a  unit 

The  drill  teaches  the  boy  to  subordinate  his  own  interests  and  inclinations  to 
those  of  his  company.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  Individual  responsibility  by  mak- 
ing him  an  important  and  indispensable  part  of  a  complex  machine.  It  gives 
Mm  a  preparedness  for  future  military  duty  if  occasion  should  arise  where  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  practical  service. 

The  sy.<stem  of  promotion  furnishes  an  Incentive  for  excellence  In  drill  and  tor 
continued  effort  and  perseverence.  It  gives  the  officers  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  effect  of  perfected  organization,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  those  working  for  a 
common  end,  and  allows  them  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  skillful  direc- 
tion, a  well-planned  and  definite  aim,  an  attention  to  detail,  and  a  unity  and 
regularity  of  effort 

The  organization,  moreover,  does  much  to  foster  a  love  and  loyalty  for  the 
achool.  The  cadet  feels  that  through  his  Individual  efforts  he  has  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  bring  honor  not  only  to  himself  and  his  company,  but  to  his  school. 
He  feels  that  the  honor  of  victory  is  something  which  belongs  to  the  institution 
of  which  be  is  a  part  and  that  through  their  common  and  identical  interests  the 
{tlory  that  comes  to  one  is  reflected  on  the  other. 

Ohabics  Habt. 
10662*— D  c  1915— vol.  4 ^14 
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ACCOUNTINa  AND  FINANCE. 

These  subjects  possess  the  same  yalue  in  training  and  disciplining  the  mind 
that  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  history  do  in  general.  In  accounting  there  is 
more  intensive  effort  required  in  comparison,  deduction,  imagination,  and  ere- 
atiyeness.  The  accountant  reasons  out  causes  of  loss  or  gain,  failure  or  success, 
and  devises  and  installs  systems  and  checks  to  prevent  the  former  and  to  insure 
the  latter.  From  this  work  there  are  developed  mentalities  of  the  highest  and 
most  capable  order. 

The  study  of  accounting  opens  up  to  the  student  the  way  to  enter  a  most 
promising  and  lucrative  of  professions,  the  certified  accountant  While  book- 
keeping can  furnish  him  a  respectable  livelihood,  accountancy  can  furnish  him 
an  honored  competency. 

He  gains  a  much  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  commercial 
records  and  systems,  so  that  he  can  fill  the  bookkeeper  positions  opened  to  a  high- 
school  graduate  with  much  greater  ease,  accuracy,  and  dispatch,  and  more 
readily  go  to  more  advanced  positions,  and  because  of  this  greater  power  and 
knowledge  he  can  make  good  in  these  more  responsible  and  exacting  oflices. 

He  can  take  the  financial  statement  or  report  of  such  a  concern  as  a  bank 
or  railway  company  and  determine  whether  it  is  gaining  or  losing,  solvent  or 
insolvent,  managed  conservatively  and  efilciently  or  carelessly  and  wastefully. 
and  whether  its  securities  are  good  or  bad  investments. 

He  can  take  the  records  of  a  business  and  after  investigation  determine 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  a  proprietary  interest  in  it,  and  whether  the 
persons  keeping  the  books  are  committing  errors  due  to  ignorance,  carelessness, 
or  fraud. 

He  can  make  and  interpret  statements  and  reports  of  such  nontrading  con- 
cerns as  hospitals,  societies,  clubs,  and  of  professions,  such  as  the  dentist,  lawyer, 
physician,  and  engineer. 

He  can  write  up  such  technical  papers  as  statements  of  affairs,  deficiency  ac- 
counts, realization  nnd  liquidation  accounts,  and  trustees'  cash  accounts,  and 
has  a  fair  idea  of  cost  accounting. 

He  ought  easily  to  pass  the  average  bookkeeping  examination  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  subject  of  finance  is  more  interesting  to  the  pupil.  It  treats  of  that  which 
is  the  basis  of  commercial,  industrial — in  fact,  of  the  entire  material  world- 
funds. 

He  learns  in  regard  to  money,  its  history,  theory,  forms,  institutions  for 
handling,  and  uses  and  abuses.  The  causes,  operation,  and  effect  of  the  national- 
banking  law  and  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  law  are  studied. 

The  personal  application  of  finance  is  emphasized.  He  has  presented  to  hltn 
how  the  high-school  student  can  acquire  funds,  the  value  of  honesty,  ambitioD, 
industry,  frugality,  and  saving;  how  to  invest  funds  and  the  value  of  sys- 
tematical records  of  his  individual  receipts  and  disbursements. 

He  should  learn  from  the  teaching  that  while  money  is  a  powerful  and  con- 
venient element  of  life  it  is  not  the  chief  and  most  important  one;  that  its 
possession  does  not  bring  peace  and  contentment ;  that  '*  It  profiteth  not  for  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul."  He  should  make  what 
money  he  can,  but  above  all  make  character. 

A  L.  HowABu. 

BUSINESS  OBOANIZATION. 

First,  there  is  the  purely  educational  value  of  developing,  training,  and  dii»- 
ciplining  the  mind.  The  pupil  apperceives  reasons,  judges,  wills,  and  executes. 
He  attains  this  in  comparing,  contrasting,  describing,  in  recitations  and  rqwrts, 
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and  In  ontUning  and  diagraming  the  various  businesses  which  he  selects  to  per- 
MKudly  investigate  or  whicti  he  studies  in  the  textbook  or  about  wtiich  he  reads 
in  corrent  magazines  or  technical  reports. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  practical  values : 

(a)  The  student  gains  an  insight  into  the  more  Important  classifications, 
institutions,  fundamental  laws,  and  processes  of  business.  He  sees  business  in 
its  entirety,  the  relation  of  the  particular  phase  he  is  investigating  to  this 
whole,  and  the  relation  he  as  an  employee  sustains  to  both. 

(&)  He  realizes  that  one  entering  commercial  life  to  succeed  must  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities;  that  these  opportunities  are  ever  advancing,  neces- 
sitating study  and  research  on  his  part.  He  sees  that  while  in  the  school  he 
can  not  master  all  the  details ;  that  he  can  and  must  learn  the  general  princi- 
ples; that  the  goal  is  efficiency,  and  to  achieve  this  he  must  be  able  to  apply 
scientific  economic,  and  systematic  processes. 

(c)  He  sees  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  organizer  and  manager.  This, 
tiesides  being  the  vantage  view,  puts  him  into  adjustment  with  the  management 
80  that  he  can  adapt  himself  to  and  cooperate  with  the  owners,  thus  greatly 
increasing  his  usefulness  and  contributing  thereby  to  his  individual  advance- 
ment When  he  himself  reaches  positions  of  responsibility  and  adminstration, 
liowever  small  at  first,  he  Imows  how  to  act.  The  feature  "  how  to  make  myself 
a  satisfactory  employee  "  is  especially  emphasized  and  drilled  into  him. 

id)  As  there  are  many  girls  in  the  classes,  another  feature  that  is  stressed 
is  to  have  the  girls  see  how  they  can  make  very  practical  the  principles  of  or- 
ganization and  management  in  the  home.  They  should  be  able  to  manage  effi- 
ciently the  household  affairs.    This  is  to  the  women  of  our  land  a  vital  matter. 

(e)  He  is  given  some  work  in  statistics  to  appreciate  their  value  in  economic 
administration.  He  learns  what  they  are  and  how  to  work  with  them  in  a 
general  way.  The  abundance  of  material  supplied  by  the  Government  depart- 
ments is  very  helpful  in  this  line. 

(/)  He  learns  how  to  make  use  of  the  newspaper,  current  literature,  and 
official  reports  in  deducting  from  them  business  tendencies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  factory  labor  and  commercial  conditions.  These  are  discussed  as  to 
cause,  effect,  and  remedy. 

While  these  students  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  handle  these  as  can  col- 
lege students  or  business  men,  they  can,  and  do,  get  much  knowledge  and 
iwactical  benefit  from  the  work,  and  are  started  to  continue  the  study  of  busi- 
ness along  more  specialized  and  intensive  lines. 

A.  L.  How  ABO. 

THE  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL  BANK. 

The  bank  this  year  largely  widened  its  field  of  usefulness,  taking  in  as 
branches  the  Grover  Cleveland  School  with  163  depositors  and  deposits  aggre- 
gating $378.69,  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School  serving  also  neighboring 
schools  with  depositors  and  deposits  aggregating  $922.56,  and  also  the  Harrison 
Annex  of  the  Business  High  School  with  200  depositors  and  deposits  aggre- 
gating $107.76.  The  total  new  accounts  this  year  were  1,450,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  cash  on  deposit  at  any  one  time  was  $6,471.11. 

The  value  of  the  bank  to  the  entire  student  body  is : 

1.  To  induce  habits  of  frugality  and  saving  with  their  accompanying  good 
remits  of  self-respect,  ready  funds,  and  freedom  from  extravagances  in  spend- 
ing money. 

2.  To  afford  the  conveniences  commonly  offered  by  banks  to  their  depositors 
and  to  their  communities. 
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3.  To  give  actual  experience  in  dealing  with  a  bank. 

4.  To  awaken  in  the  pnpils  an  Interest  in  banking  and  finance,  so  that  they 
will  investigate  these  subjects  for  themselves. 

5.  To  foster  school  spirit. 

The  value  of  the  bank  to  the  students  working  In  it,  is : 

1.  To  give  initiative  and  self-reliance  by  actually  meeting  and  solving  problems 
that  arise  in  a  business  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

2.  To  drill  them  in  bookkeeping. 

3.  To  give  practical  expression  to  the  accounting  and  finance  and  to  the 
business  organization  and  managament  they  study  as  correlative  studies. 

4.  To  give  skill  and  accuracy  in  counting  and  handling  cash. 

5.  To  develop  tact  and  presence  in  meeting  customers  or  clients. 

6.  To  engender  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  cooperation  and  courtesy  to  employers. 

7.  To  make  them  considerate  of  and  agreeable  to  their  associates  and  adapt- 
able to  their  environment. 

8.  To  appreciate  and  assume  responsibility  and  to  act  properly  under  It. 

9.  To  develop  the  habit  of  proving  or  checking  up  results. 

10.  To  learn  the  business  of  banking. 

11.  To  bring  them  into  direct  touch  with  local  banking  institutions  and 
bankers. 

A.  L.  HowASD. 


COMMERCIAL  HISTORY. 

As  one  link  in  the  chain  of  studies  forming  what  might  be  called  the  geogra- 
phy department,  commercial  history  has  a  value  in  Itself,  besides  its  function 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  commercial  geography  and  the  final  branch  in  the 
series,  government  and  industrial  problems.  With  the  material  foundations 
of  man*s  life  treated  in  the  first  year,  the  application  of  the  deductions  made 
in  the  second  year  to  existing  conditions,  in  commercial  geography,  commer- 
cial history  shows  the  results  in  the  past,  thus  clarifying  and  strengthening  the 
principles  and  furnishing  data  for  estimating  the  future,  and  also  building  a 
vestibule  for  the  problems  of  the  succeeding  year. 

In  itself,  it  benefits  in  several  ways.  It  gives  a  certain  amount  of  general 
culture  by  opening  vistas  of  civilizations  and  acquainting  the  pupils  with  some 
of  the  literature  of  each  instance.  This  broadens  the  view,  elevates  the  con- 
ception, and  aids  the  judgment. 

The  subject  thus  promotes  mental  growth,  Just  as  other  subjects  do,  but,  its 
very  nature  makes  it  specially  fitting  for  a  business  course,  since  it  tells  the 
story  of  industries.  In  doing  this  the  powers  of  deduction  are  exerted  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  student  stage  of  maturity.  Conclusions  drawn 
from  present  phenomena  are  not  fixed,  as  phases  are  often  vague  and  nearly 
always  fiuctuatlng ;  but  in  the  main  we  can  know  how  far  an  ancient  nation — 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  for  example — expanded  and  what  it  accomplished. 
Understanding  the  environment,  we  exercise  our  faculties  in  tracing  results 
from  established  causes. 

When  this  process  is  followed  in  the  field  of  the  two  practical  arts,  stenog- 
raphy and  bookkeeping,  a  knowledge  is  acquired  that  will  tend  to  dignity  the 
daily  tasks  and  to  raise  the  level  of  appreciativeness.  The  great  routes  of 
trade,  the  commodities  that  passed  over  them,  the  races  that  enjoyed  them, 
evoke  ideas  and  create  a  fund  of  knowledge  helpful  and  agreeable  for  com- 
parisons in  daily  life  that  might  be  the  unconscious  germ  for  individual  success. 
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Along  witli  these  cultural  adyantages  is  the  practical  disclpllDe  for  hand  and 
eye  In  drawing  maps  and  diagrams.  There  is  besides  place  geography, 
reemphasized  from  the  previous  year  as  to  natural  features  and  somewhat  as 
to  names. 

All  in  all  much  Is  learned  to  shape  character,  and  something  is  obtained  of 
practical  use. 

Ck>LTKB  MeBIWSATHEB. 


OOVEBNXENTAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PBOBLEMS. 

Of  all  organized  forms  of  man's  activities,  government  is  the  most  powerful 
and  f^r-reaching.  Its  principles,  its  methods,  its  influences  are  of  vital  moment 
to  all  of  us.  It  overshadows  every  act  and  fixes  the  essential  bounds  of  all 
trade.  So  deeply  affecting  our  destiny  it  is  a  solemn  duty  for  all  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  mighty  engine.  In  the  previous  year  we  have  seen  how 
it  helped  or  hurt  industry,  and  have  noted  the  kinds,  marking  the  evolution 
from  the  embryo  up  to  our  own  complicated  sort.  With  our  intricate  machinery 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  devote  all  the  greater  attention  to  the  matter  in 
school,  as  our  relation  to  this  stupendous  force  depends  on  our  understanding 
of  it  The  value  of  the  instruction  can  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
each  unit  realizes  his  sacred  obligation  to  cast  his  weight  on  the  side  of  right. 
To  fit  for  citizenship  is  the  noblest  good  that  the  study  can  confer. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  agent  of  commerce  may  have  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  workings  of  government  than  others,  as  so  often  an  enactment  more 
directly  and  more  quickly  bears  upon  him.  Sooner  than  many  others  he  needs 
to  grasp  the  import  of  a  proposition  and  to  decide  what  he  shall  favor. 

In  the  industrial  realm  human  combinations  have  of  late  become  frequent 
and  enormous,  and  men  have  been  much  puzzled  as  to  their  justice  and  utility 
in  numerous  cases.  It  is  a  duty  to  note  them,  observe  their  manifestations,  and 
to  appraise  them  as  far  as  we  can.  In  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital 
opinions  shift,  new  situations  arise,  the  whole  surface  is  troubled,  but  the  circum- 
stances set  us  to  learn  clearness  of  reasoning  and  fairness  of  judgment. 

The  valuable  lessons  in  this  fourth  year  to  be  studied — training  for  citizen- 
ship, sharpening  the  vision  for  the  events  of  the  day,  and  molding  a  cool,  un- 
prejudiced judgment 

Ck>LTKB  BlXBIWETHKB. 

GHEMISTBY. 

In  preparing  its  1,500  students  for  careers  in  the  commercial  world,  the  Busi- 
ness High  School  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  many  avenues  open 
to  graduates  besides  stenographic  positions. 

It  is  difficolt  to  arrange  a  course  that  wUl  give  sufficient  training  to  the 
stenographer  and  still  afford  a  range  of  subjects  wide  enough  to  give  the 
student  whose  ability  is  along  some  other  line  a  fair  chance  to  find  his  level. 

The  sciences  in  the  Business  High  School  are  of  great  value  In  broadening  the 
field  of  vision  of  such  a  student. 

Chemistry  as  taught  in  this  school  opens  up  to  the  students  the  many  inter- 
esthig  and  Incrative  positions  of  the  chemist 

That,  however.  Is  not  its  only  value.  In  the  performing  of  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  practically  all  the  sense  organs  are  exercised.  The  hands  receive  a 
valnahle  training  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  as  indeed  of  any  science, 
QBdoubtedly  Is  the  creation  of  intelligent  interest  In  the  student's  environment 
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To  tbat  end  the  coarse  has  been  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  theoreti- 
cal has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  chemistry  of  common  things  em- 
phasized. 

The  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  students  in  chemistry  from  this  angle  seems 
to  prove  that  it  fits  their  needs,  hence  has  a  disinct  value. 

Kathebins  M.  Rabee. 


BIOLOGY. 

The  function  of  the  sciences  in  this  school  is,  primarily,  to  prepare  the  students 
for  good  citizenship. 

To  properly  solve  the  greater  number  of  civic  problems  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  and  biology  is  necessary. 

'  Physics,  with  its  laws  of  light,  of  energy,  of  electricity,  makes  the  man  who 
has  mastered  it  valuable  to  the  community. 

Chemistry  has  a  very  direct  connection  with  the  preparation  of  food  and 
disposition  of  waste,  so  it  is  a  distinct  aid  to  the  home  maker. 

But  the  two-headed  science,  biology,  is  perhaps  of  widest  benefit.  It  is  the 
study  of  life. 

In  arranging  a  course  in  biology  for  this  school  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
present  the  subject  from  an  economic  standpoint 

The  study  of  l)roper  conditions  for  growth  and  nutrition  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  the  habits  of  noxious  insects  and  disease-breeding  bacteria  and  methods 
of  their  extermination,  give  to  the  student  the  power  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  community  as  well  as  to  live  better  himself. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  plants  and  animals  has 
been  emphasized  and  consideration  given  to  food  values  and  dietetics. 

In  a  school  situated  as  this  one  is  it  is  not  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  open.  Some  work  of  this  character  has  been  done,  however.  Specimens 
were  collected  and  studied  in  their  natural  environment  by  the  pupils.  An 
effort  was  made  to  inculcate  In  the  children  an  appreciation,  not  only  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature,  but  of  the  necessity  of  turning  these  to  the 
economic  uses  of  mankind. 

If  a  consciousness  of  these  principles  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  of  the  Business  High  School,  we  beleive  that  a  broader  foundation  for 
future  good  citizenship  has  been  laid. 

Kathebinb  M.  Rabeb. 


PHTSIC8. 

Words  indicate  classes  or  things  marked  off  by  a  boundary,  but  the  worlds 
of  commerce  and  industry  fade  into  each  other.  Clerks  have  to  be  familiar 
with  the  language  of  commerce  and  Industry.  We  find  that  many  of  the  new 
words  found  in  the  textbooks  of  physics  are  used  in  the  world  of  industry. 
While  the  student  is  acquiring  the  expertness  and  the  technique  necessary  for 
a  life  in  commercial  pursuits  he  is  extending  his  vocabulary  in  the  language  of 
the  factory. 

In  all  walks  of  life  we  find  words  that  have  originated  in  other  walks.  One 
of  the  words  usage  is  transferring  is  the  word  of  "  efiSciency."  This  is  used  by 
the  engineer  under  many  conditions,  but  always  in  a  definite  sense  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  In  our  work  we  have  had  several  concrete  cases  of  efficiency. 
We  believe  that  the  student*s  experience  in  the  course  in  physics  has  given  to 
him  an  experimental  foundation  of  the  meaning  of  this  wonL    When  the 
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student  hears  It  applied  in  a  less  definite  sense  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  idea  which  the  speaker  desires  to  convey. 

In  physics  one  meets  with  the  names  of  great  men  from  all  countries  and 
times.  The  student  thus  learns  that  intelligence  is  not  the  birthright  of  any 
nation  and  has  existed  in  all  times.  It  will  help  to  destroy  the  repugnance 
often  associated  with  the  word  "  foreign." 

The  study  of  physics  in  the  Business  High  School  is  useful  in  extending  the 
▼ocabulary  of  the  student  so  that  he  is  fitted  better  to  follow  commercial  pur- 
buits  and  in  extending  his  horizon  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

WXLLLAH  A.  HeDEBIGK. 


SPANISH. 

The  cultural  value  of  the  study  of  Spanish,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  read  and 
understand  the  works  of  the  best  writers  in  that  language,  to  know  the 
history  of  the  language  and  to  appreciate  its  beauty,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
jH'eatest  importance. 

The  study  of  Spanish  has  its  value  in  discovering  to  the  pupil  word  relations 
between  Spanish  and  English  through  the  multitude  of  word  roots  similar  in 
spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning,  thus  broadening  his  idea  of  words. 

The  study  of  Spanish  is  valuable  in  its  development  of  the  power  of  ex- 
pression through  conversation  and  translation.  The  study  of  Spanish  grammar 
is  especially  valuable  to  the  pupil  on  account  of  its  striking  sameness  to  the 
llnglish. 

The  gradually  increasing  power  acquired  by  the  pupil  in  translating,  to  collect 
and  combine  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  a  few  known  parts  is  of 
noteworthy  value  in  the  improvement  of  his  reasoning. 

The  Pan  American  conventions  and  commercial  congress,  the  Spanish  athe- 
neums,  and  the  general  agitation  over  closer  relations,  socially  and  especially 
commercially,  between  North  and  South  America,  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
study  of  Spanish  to  the  Business  High  School  student.  The  success  of  the 
movement  depends  in  a  measure  upon  a  mutual  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages of  North  and  South  America. 

The  knowledge  of  Spanish  combined  with  a  business  education  at  present  as 
never  before  and  perhaps  never  again  opens  to  the  young  man  or  woman  a 
bigger  field  of  opportunity  for  more  interesting  and  profitable  employment. 

JOSBPH  FiNCKEL. 


GERMAN. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  in  German  in  the  Business  High  School,  briefly 
stated,  is  the  following: 

The  banning  classes  use  Spanhoofd*s  Elementary-Buch,  in  connection  with 
which  the  direct  method  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  are 
able  to  read  some  easy  German  stories  are  read,  followed  by  the  publication 
"Aus  Nah  und  Fern."  Later  the  classes  take  up  commercial  German,  the  text- 
book used  lieing  Kuttner's  Ck>mmerciai  German,  with  which  the  direct  method 
also  may  be  used.  However,  since  this  method  is  naturally  very  slow,  and  the 
textbook  exceedingly  dlflScult,  the  translation  method  has  been  used  to  a  great 
extent  This  is  not  exactly  in  line  with  the  aim  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sides  of  the  modern-language  work,  since  the  majority  of 
oar  students  need  German  perhaps  only  in  translation  work. 
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In  a  short  course,  where  preparation  for  college  German  is  not  the  main  con- 
sideration, I  should  say  the  value  of  German  lies  chiefly  in,  first,  ttie  aid  to 
English  expression,  written  and  oral,  and,  second,  in  the  fact  that  it  extends  a 
pupirs  mental  horizon  and  gives  him  a  different  view  of  a  nation  that  baa 
close  relations  with  this  country. 

First,  the  teaching  of  German  in  its  relation  to  English*  We  might  constdM* 
oral  English  first,  though  the  relationship  is  not  so  close.  I  think,  if  German 
pronunciation  is  taught  carefully,  that  pupils  get  over  the  habit  of  weakening 
consonants  and  slurring  vowels,  since  German  enunciation  needs  a  more  ener- 
getic use  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  teaching  of  granmiar  develops  a  sense 
of  exactness  in  sentence  structure  which  he  does  not  get  in  English.  He  most 
see  that  he  gets  agreement  of  article,  adjective  and  noun,  subject  and  verb, 
noun  and  pronoun.  Prepositions  must  be  followed  by  certain  cases,  certain 
adjectives  and  verbs  are  followed  by  certain  cases,  etc.  This  constant  drill 
gives  a  pupil  exactness  of  thought  that  he  does  not  get  in  English.  He  also 
learns  anew  the  terminology  of  grammar,  which  certainly  is  needed  in  his 
English ;  oftentimes  he  relearns  English  granunar,  since  there  is  some  relation 
through  the  translation  of  English  sentences  into  German.  Besides  this  the 
translation  from  German  into  English  helps  to  enlarge  the  pupil's  vocabulary, 
and  as  he  is  often  compelled  to  choose  from  among  a  number  of  synonyms 
develops  exactness  in  the  use  of  words. 

The  direct  method,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  aid  so  directly  in  the  use  of 
English,  though  it  does  cultivate  the  memory,  and  a  feeling  for  the  German 
language  as  such  with  added  interest. 

The  principle  of  word  formation,  which  is  so  vital  in  the  German  language 
and  very  important  in  English,  is  given  an  interest  in  the  study  of  German  that 
it  never  gets  in  English.  When  pupils  see  how  whole  English  phrases  are  put 
into  one  German  word,  and  how  they  can  by  analogy  make  many  new  words, 
they  begin  to  see  a  new  meaning  in  language  study. 

Through  pictures,  posters,  business  forms  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  the  students  get  a 
different  view  of  the  opinion  of  a  foreign  country,  from  which  our  country  has 
derived  so  much,  losing  at  the  same  time  a  prejudice  against  things  foreign 
that  exists  in  the  mind  of  many  Americans.  The  reading  of  extracts  from 
German  newspapers,  in  Kuttner*s  Commercial  German,  though  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, shows  them  the  breadth  of  German  undertaking  and  gives  them  an  insight 
into  the  German  thoroughness.  Through  the  reader,  **Im  Vaterland,**  they 
learn  a  little  about  the  social  life,  the  greatest  names  in  the  artistic  and  liter- 
ary world,  the  unity  of  a  people  in  their  love  and  patriotism,  of  the  country's 
many  shrines  to  which  the  lover  of  art,  history,  and  literature  flock.  Alto- 
gether, if  the  student  does  not  really  use  his  German,  he  will  have  gotten  a  faint 
idea  of  one  foreign  country,  something  that  the  average  American  boy  or  girl 
needs,  and,  moreover,  he  will  be  able  more  easily  to  learn  some  other  language 
that  he  may  want  to  take  up  later. 


STENOTYPT. 

One  purpose  in  education  is  to  arouse  interest  and  aspirations.  The  steno- 
type  is  an  instrument  of  progress,  the  twentieth  century  mechanical  device  for 
taking  dictation.  As  such  it  arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  inspires  him 
with  the  aspiration  to  become  a  good  operator. 

The  stenotype  is  manipulated  entirely  by  touch.  When  once  the  fingers  be- 
come skilled  in  touch  along  any  line  that  method  may  be  more  easily  applied  In 
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oUier  ways.     Fingers  trained  to  work  indiyldnally  and  control  17  keys  are 
trained  for  better  work  on  a  larger  keyboard. 

The  science  of  stenotypy  is  based  on  the  English  alphabet,  a  known  quantity 
to  the  high-school  pupil;  many  of  the  new  combinations  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants are  based  on  phonics,  another  known  quantity ;  thus  the  pupil  is  work- 
ing up  old  material  and  old  ideas  into  new  material  and  new  ideas,  developing 
concoitratlon  and  association  of  old  and  new  ideas  forming  new  combinations. 
The  alphabet  is  not  as  difficult  to  learn  as  the  shorthand  alphabet,  which  re- 
qaires  a  new  character  for  every  sound  in  the  language,  whose  execution 
requires  skill  with  the  pen. 

Stenotypy  combines  the  values  in  stenography  and  typewriting  in  one  science, 
develops  concentration  and  coordination  of  eyes,  ears,  fingers,  and  mind. 

After  a  year  of  stenotypy  as  a  major  subject  pupils  are  able  to  write  from 
dictation  phrases  and  abbreviations  at  the  rate  of  100  per  minute;  familiar 
dictation,  80-80;  new  material,  70-80,  depending  upon  the  material  dictated. 
They  are  able  to  read  their  notes  easily  and  accurately. 

Qbacb  M.  Johnson. 


▲LOEB&A. 

A  knowledge  of  any  subject  which  Is  of  value  to  mankind  is  of  value  to  any 
individual,  whether  he  applies  it  directly  or  very  Indirectly  in  his  daily  pursuits. 
A  knowledge  of  any  new  subject,  even  though  remote  from  the  immediate  needs 
of  daily  life,  opens  up  new  avenues  of  thought,  new  views  of  life,  new  aspira- 
tions and  motives,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  work  of  fellow  men,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  a  better  citizen,  better  disciplined,  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Thus  after  adequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  strictly  commercial  subjects  of  a  business  course,  then  subjects  which 
may  not  be  so  closely  related  to  business  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum  to 
sQbserve  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  education,  as  indicated  above. 

If  algebra  had  no  other  purpose  in  a  business  course  than  the  one  given 
above,  it  should  have  a  place  in  any  well-balanced  course  because  of  its  wide 
application  in  the  technical,  industrial,  and  scientific  branches  of  work.  How- 
ever, science  and  technics  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  business  man,  so  that  algebra  serves  as  one 
of  the  keys  to  their  understanding. 

But  algebra  has  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  its  direct  application  to  business 
needs.  As  generalized  number  it  gives  a  better  defined  idea  of  the  principles 
and  relations  of  numbers  as  set  forth  in  arithmetic.  Also  the  power  of  analysis 
dereloped  in  the  solution  of  algebraic  problems  helps  in  the  analysis  of  arithmetic 
problems,  and  there  are  numerous  algebraic  formulas  which  are  valuable  to 
certain  business  computations,  especially  to  the  work  of  accountants,  actuaries, 
f'tc  Not  very  much  has  been  done  in  textbooks  toward  making  algebra  service- 
able to  the  business  man,  but  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  character  of  problem  material,  so  that  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  us 
a  textbook  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Business  High  School. 

A.  W.  MiLLEB. 


GBOXETBT. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  geometry  has  been  stated  by  some  one  as 
threefold,  namely,  (a)  to  aid  in  the  development  of  logical  reasoning;  (6)  to 
^tiinnlste  the  use  of  accurate  and  precise  forms  of  expression;  (o)  to  acquire 
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fects  and  principles  that  may  be  of  practical  value  in  subsequent  life.  The 
benefits  In  mental  discipline  derived  from  the  study  of  the  subject  with  the 
first  two  purposes  in  view  are  of  as  much  value  to  the  business  man  as  to  a 
man  following  any  other  vocation. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between  an  established  fact  and  an  assumed  fact, 
between  fact  and  inference,  the  ability  to  deduce  logical  conclusions  from 
established  facts  and  accumulated  data,  and  the  art  of  expressing  relations  of 
facts  with  accuracy  and  precision  are  essential  attributes  of  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  The  disciplinary  value  of  geometry  is  thus  recognized  in  a  business 
course. 

Geometry  has  some  utilitarian  value  to  a  business  man  in  its  Inventional  and 
constructive  phases,  together  with  its  rules  for  determining  areas  and  volumes^ 
etc.    However,  Its  practical  value  is  in  most  cases  limited. 

A.  W. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  M'KINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


June  80, 1916. 

Dear  Sib:  A  most  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  Me- 
Einley  Manual  Training  School  was  taken  this  year  by  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 
School  critics  have  loudly  claimed  that  the  modern  high-school  cur- 
riculum is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  favored  few  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  college,  while  the  masses  are  left  unprepared  for  anything. 
Of  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered  the  McKinley  School 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  have  graduated  and  of  these  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  have  gone  to  higher  institutions.  The  new  course  of 
study  was  therefore  plannel  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  enter  upon  life's  work  after  graduation  or  earlier.  Full 
opportunity,  however,  is  still  offered  to  secure  adequate  preparation 
for  any  college  if  the  proper  choice  of  electives  is  made.  The  num- 
ber of  subjects  required  for  graduation  was  reduced  and  the  time 
allotted  to  each  was  increased.  Three  and  four  hour  subjects  have 
been  eliminated  or  increased  to  five  hours  per  week.  Greater  free- 
dom in  the  election  of  subjects  was  made  possible  and  several  valu- 
able courses  were  added. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  was  made  in  the  English  depart- 
ment The  time  was  increased  from  four  to  five  periods  a  week  and 
the  subject  matter  was  separated  into  two  divisions,  literature  and 
composition  with  separate  ratings  and  allotted  time  for  each.  Two 
objects  are  sought' after  in  this  course;  first  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
speak  and  write  correctly  and  easily,  second  to  cultivaCe  a  desire  for 
good  literature.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
literature  which  should  be  a  pleasure  and  a  delight  has  been  sepa- 
rated in  the  mind  of  the  child  from  the  drugery  of  composition,  and 
the  unfortunate  who  fails  in  one  or  the  other  is  not  obliged  to  repeat 
both.  The  English  of  the  fourth  year  which  is  mainly  a  college 
preparatory  subject  was  made  alternative  with  a  new  course  in  civics 
and  economics.  The  desire  was  to  provide  the  student  who  is  not 
going  to  college  with  some  knowledge  of  his  government  and  the 
economic  problems  of  his  country  before  being  sent  out  to  face  them. 
The  course  proved  popular  from  the  start  and  much  to  the  surprise 
of  all  was  elected  in  addition  to  the  fourth  year  English  instead  of 
in  its  place. 
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A  four-hour  course  in  ancient  history  was  omitted  from  the  first 
year  where  it  was  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
pupils,  and  three  five-hour  courses  were  made  elective  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  one  in  American  history,  one  in  early  and  one  in 
modern  European  history.  These  courses  while  primarily  college 
preparatory  are  largely  sought  after  for  their  general  information 
and  cultural  value. 

Two  valuable  courses  were  added  to  the  mathematics  curriculum 
and  one  important  change  was  made  in  the  requirements.  Geometry, 
which  has  always  been  compulsory  for  all  pupils,  was  made  alterna- 
tive for  the  girls,  with  a  course  in  practical  arithmetic  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  housekeeper.  A  large  proportion  of  girls  do  not  get 
along  well  in  formal  geometry  and  there  is  serious  doubt  that  the 
results  of  a  year's  required  work  pays  for  the  effort.  A  means  was 
sought  whereby  the  same  mental  discipline  would  be  obtained  with 
more  practical  results.  The  experiment  has  been  successful.  The 
girls  enjoyed  the  work,  it  coordinated  with  their  domestic  science 
and  art,  and  some  were  enabled  to  graduate  with  credit  who  could 
never  have  done  so  if  formal  geometry  had  been  insisted  upon.  The 
question  now  faces  us.  Is  algebra  a  proper  requirement  for  all  candi- 
dates for  graduation?  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not, 
and  that  some  latitude  of  choice  should  be  left  for  the  child  whose 
mind  is  not  mathematically  inclined.  A  most  valuable  addition  was 
made  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  course  in  applied  mathematics  or  me- 
chanics. This  subject  coordinates  the  work  of  the  shops,  laboratories, 
and  drawing  rooms  and  has  received  the  unstinted  commendation  of 
those  who  have  taken  it. 

The  curriculum  of  the  language  department  was  greatly  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  Spanish  and  Latin  and  the  making  of  Spanish 
and  French  elective  in  the  first  year  on  the  same  basis  as  the  German, 
which  was  offered  formerly.  The  introduction  of  Spanish  was 
prompted  by  the  development  of  our  relations  with  Spanish  speak- 
ing peoples  and  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  our  graduates  are 
now  in  our  foreign  possessions  and  the  South  American  countries. 
The  demand  for  the  subject  was  promptly  manifested  by  the  forma- 
tion of  two  large  classes.  Latin  was  offered  as  an  elective  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  female  colleges 
require  at  least  two  years  of  it  for.  entrance.  This  made  it  impossible 
for  our  girls  to  enter  these  institutions  without  condition.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  current  year  Goucher  College  has 
removed  the  requirement. 

The  courses  in  science  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  a  material 
increase  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them.  Except  in  the  first 
year  all  scientific  subjects  are  scheduled  for  three  one-period  recita- 
tions and  two  double-period  laboratories.    Under  this  arrangement 
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it  has  been  found  possible  to  cover  in  one  year  almost  as  much  gronnd 
as  was  formerly  covered  in  two.  The  character  of  the  woi4:  and  the 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  pupil  has  also  been  greatly  improved. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
field  and  is  offered  but  five  periods  per  week.  The  content  of  the 
course  is  still  under  discussion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  course 
will  be  devised  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  require  it  of  all  pupils  of 
the  first  year.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  are  elective  after  the 
first  year,  and  courses  in  steam  engines  and  boilers  and  applied  elec- 
tricity are  offered  to  those  pupils  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in 
physics.  Provision  is  made  whereby  students  who  wish  to  make 
special  preparation  may  do  double  work  in  any  of  the  departments. 
One  year's  work  in  two  of  the  three  sciences — physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology — are  required  for  graduation. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  offered 
in  the  school.  More  boys  from  this  school  enter  pursuits  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject  than  enter  any  other  calling.  It  therefore 
becomes  vocational  in  character.  Under  the  new  course  of  study  the 
time  allotted  to  mechanical  drawing  in  the  third  year  was  doubled 
and  the  subject  was  made  elective  in  the  fourth  year.  The  boy  gets 
in  three  years  what  he  used  to  get  in  four,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  those  who  can  not  continue  in  the  school.  Provision  is  made  for 
those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  patent  drafting,  architectural  draw- 
ing, or  topographic  work. 

Free-hand  drawing  is  required  of  all  students  for  three  years,  and 
is  elective  as  a  major  or  a  minor  subject  in  the  fourth.  The  course  is 
based  on  the  principles  inaugurated  by  Prof.  Dow,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. A  graded  course  of  exercises  in  the  principles  or  theory  of 
design  and  elementary  perspective  comprises  work  of  the  first  four 
semesters.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  semesters  ^'applied  design"  is 
undertaken  in  such  ways  as  tooled  leather,  china  decoration,  sign  let- 
tering, woodcarving,  and  the  like.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  semes- 
ters individual  probleins  are  given.  Two  major  courses  are  offered 
in  {a)  design,  and  (h)  perspective  and  technique  of  pen,  pencil,  and 
charcoal. 

Art  metal  work  is  alternative  with  the  drawing  of  the  third  year 
for  those  who  have  made  an  average  of  84  per  cent  for  two  years. 
Great  interest  is  shown  in  this  work  and  a  number  of  the  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girls,  have  turned  their  skill  to  substantial  pecuniary  ac- 
count. The  cost  of  the  equipment  is  small  and  the  demand  for  the 
product,  is  considerable. 

Shopwork  is  required  of  every  boy  for  three  years.  The  work  of 
the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  wood  turning,  where  the  boy  becomes 
somewhat  acquainted  with  woodworking  machinery  and  acquires 
more  or  less  skill  in  the  use  of  lathe  tools.    The  second  semester  is 
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spent  in  the  pattern  shop.  Here  the  boy  must  employ  all  the  skill 
acquired  at  the  lathe  and  bench  and  must  use  his  reasoning  powers 
in  order  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  The  problem  in  this  shop 
is  essentially  different  from  that  in  any  other.  The  drawing  given 
to  the  pattern  maker  represents  the  finished  article  and  not  the  pat- 
tern. He  must  make  all  allowances  for  shrinkage  of  the  metal  and 
finishing,  and  make  all  provisions  for  getting  the  pattern  out  of  the 
sand  without  destroying  the  mold.  In  short  the  pattern  maker  must 
make  a  pattern  from  which  a  casting  can  be  produced  out  of  which 
the  desired  article  can  be  made  with  the  least  amount  of  labor.  The 
second  year  is  devoted  to  forging,  where  the  boy  learns  how  to  build 
and  maintain  a  proper  fire  in  his  forge  and  how  to  manipulate  the 
various  forms  of  iron  and  steel.  Instruction  in  the  metallurgy  of 
these  substances  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  why 
differrait  treatments  are  necessary  for  different  kinds  of  material. 
Machine-shop  work  is  required  in  the  third  year  and  elective  in  the 
fourth.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  care  and  use  of  the  lathe,  shaper, 
planer,  drill  press,  grinder,  and  milling  machine.  The  policy  of  the 
shops  is  to  approach  commercial  methods  and  practice  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  exercise  as  such  is  replaced  wherever  practicable  by 
the  making  of  something  that  is  to  be  used.  Repairing  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  machine-shop  work  and  forms  the  very  best  kind  of 
practice.  In  addition  to  keeping  in  repair  all  of  the  machinery  of 
the  school,  30  motors  of  all  sizes  have  been  repaired  and  15  armatures 
rewound.  The  advanced  class  has  completed  three  ^-horsepower 
motors,  one  electric  fan,  and  two  small  drill  presses.  These  products 
were  designed  and  completed  in  our  own  shops  with  the  exception 
of  the  castings  which  were  made  in  the  navy  yard.  It  is  to  be  earn- 
estly hoped  that  we  will  soon  be  given  a  foundry  of  our  own.  In 
the  shops  as  elsewhere  provision  is  made  whereby  boys  may  specialize 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  definite  work. 

Domestic  art  and  domestic  science  are  required  of  all  girls  for  the 
first  three  years  and  may  be  elected  in  the  fourth.  Nothing  could  be 
more  truly  vocational  than  the  preparation  of  our  young  women  to 
manage  a  home  and  care  for  its  occupants.  In  the  domestic-science 
department  instruction  is  given  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of 
the  daily  menu,  invalid  cookery,  first  aid,  laundry  methods,  and  the 
planning  of  a  home,  with  special  reference  to  ventilation,  light,  heat- 
ing, and  plumbing.  Sewing  and  millinery  in  all  their  branches  are 
taught  in  the  domestic-art  department.  Beginning  with  plain  sewing 
the  pupil  is  gradually  advanced  to  the  art  of  making  tailored  gar- 
ments. In  millinery,  a  small  practice  hat  is  first  made,  after  which 
the  girl  is  allowed  to  make  a  hat  to  be  worn.  The  frame  is  con- 
structed and  covered  and  the  trimming  made  and  applied.  The  study 
of  fabrics  and  textiles  is  pursued,  and  the  cost,  durability,  appro- 
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priateness  to  the  individual,  and  the  season  for  which  the  material 
is  to  be  used  are  values  which  every  pupil  must  study  before  begin- 
ning any  special  piece  of  work.  Many  girls  specialize  in  these  sub- 
jects and  a  large  proportion  of  them  make  their  own  hats  and  gar- 
ments. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  student  who  completes  a 
four  years'  course  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  to  prepare  himself  for  some  definite  call- 
ing. Requirements  have  been  reduced  to  the  essentials,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  and  specialize  is  open.  If  a  pupil  fails  to  obtain  what 
he  needs  it  is  because  he  did  not  make  use  of  his  opportunities. 

Another  important  step  in  advance  was  taken  this  year  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  student  body  for  the  control  and  support  of 
those  school  interests  not  provided  for  by  appropriation.  A  council 
was  formed  consisting  of  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  representa- 
tive  from  each  year,  elected  from  the  student  body,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  appointed  by  the  principal.  This  council  charters 
all  school  organizations,  makes  all  regulations  governing  the  awards 
of  school  emblems,  and  provides  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
chartered  activities.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  council,  after 
due  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisers  of  the  activities,  are  re- . 
ferred  to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
faculty  appointed  by  the  principal,  one  of  whom  is  the  school  treas- 
urer. This  board  has  power  to  veto  this  budget  and  return  it  to  the 
council  for  revision,  but  has  no  power  to  initiate  an  appropriation. 
No  money  is  appropriated  that  is  not  in  the  treasury  and  no  activity 
is  voted  funds  whose  previous  accounts  have  not  been  submitted  to 
and  audited  by  the  board  of  trustees.  All  acts  of  the  council  and 
board  of  trustees  must  be  approved  by  the  principal.  The  students 
are  enthusiastic  about  their  organization  and  are  already  beginning 
to  talk  among  themselves  about  extending  its  influence  to  other 
phases  of  student  government.  Out  of  an  enrollment  of  about  1,270 
students  over  1,200  paid-up  memberships  were  received  during  the 
semester  just  ended,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $659. 

The  year  has  been  a  most  successful  one  in  many  ways,  but  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  school  and  the  endurance  of  the  teachers  has  been  taxed 
to  the  limit  Further  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  without  addi- 
tional teachers  and  accommodations  will  surely  result  in  a  poorer 
grade  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  a  greater  amount 
of  illness  on  the  part  of  the  overstrained  teachers. 

Bespeetfully  submitted. 

Frank  C.  Daniel, 

PrincipoL 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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each  pupil  as  an  individual,  to  do  for  each  all  that  is  appropriate  and 
possible.  The  building  of  character  these  teachers  see  is,  after  all,  the 
fundamental  concern ;  the  imparting  of  instruction  is  important  but 
not  the  most  vital  consideration.  But,  meager  indeed  is  the  influence 
of  that  teacher  upon  the  pupiPs  character  who  is  not  responsive  to  his 
inner  feelings. 

Let  me  add  that  never  before  has  there  existed  such  admirable 
cooperation  between  M  Street  and  Armstrong  Schools  as  under  the 
administrations  of  Principals  Williams  and  Wilkinson.  Statistics  of 
enrollment  are  nothing;  the  welfare  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  is  every- 
thing. Principal  and  faculty  in  each  case  have  been  happy  to  discover 
the  special  endowments  of  the  individual  youth  and  to  advise  him,  if 
need  be,  to  seek  transfer  to  the  other  school  or  even  to  the  interme- 
diate vocational  school  if  his  interests  and  powers  seem  to  need  a 
different  ministry. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  all  graduates  of  our 
four-year  high-school  courses  are  eligible  to  enter  the  Miner  Normal 
School.  But  high-school  principals  and  faculties  have  esteemed  it  a 
privilege  to  offer  pupils  clearly  destined  for  the  normal  school  some 
sympathetic  guidance  in  the  choice  of  studies. 

Too  many  young  women  enter  the  normal  school,  whatever  allow- 
ances may  be  made  for  the  praiseworthy  resort  of  graduates  to  school 
teaching  outside  of  Washington  and  for  the  notion  so  dear  to  the 
community  that  the  normal  school  is  a  ^^ young  ladies^  seminary" 
rather  than  a  professional  school.  A  real  service  has  been  rendered  by 
our  high-school  faculties  in  discouraging  pupils  from  entering  this 
institution  without  careful  consideration  of  the  vital  question  of 
whether  they  themselves  have  proper  endowments  for  teaching  and 
whether  the  prospects  for  advancement  and  service  in  this  interesting 
profession  are  such  as  to  determine  their  particular  life  careers.  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  subtle  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional 
boycott  of  negroes  in  America  so  greatly  restricts  the  modes  of  live- 
lihood open  to  our  youth  that  an  abnormal  resort  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  normal  with  us.  Nevertheless,  our  high-school  faculties 
have  rendered  a  distinct  service  in  eliminating  the  inappropriatdy 
endowed  from  the  profession  of  teaching  prior  to  entrance  upon 
technical  training,  by  wise  vocational  guidance.  In  this  way,  specifi- 
cally, they  have  cooperated  helpfully  with  the  city  normal  school. 

Be  it  said  that  the  complaints  from  the  departments  of  domestic 
art,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  and  physical 
training  that  class  teachers  do  not  cooperate  with  their  efforts  have 
diminished  in  number  and  in  vivacity.  The  class  teachers  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  clearly  the  educational  values  of  these  special  sub- 
jects and  are  urging  their  pupils  to  do  their  best  in  each.  The  spe- 
cial teachers  have  been  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  impose 
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through  the  thoughtlessness  of  excessive  ardor  upon  the  class  teach- 
ers, and,  on  the  other,  to  seek  a  proper  correlation  of  their  own  spe- 
cial interests  with  the  orthodox  subjects,  whether  in  spelling  or  arith- 
metic, or  in  some  other  particular. 

Finally,  our  normal-school  faculty  has  been  at  more  pains  than 
hitherto  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  doing  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  placement  of  the  offices  of  the  assistant  directors  of 
kindergartens  and  of  primary  instruction  in  the  Miner  Building  and 
the  holding  of  departmental  meetings  there  have  proved  helpful. 
Then,  too,  normal-school  instructors  have  observed  recitations  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  elementary  schools  a  little  more  closely. 
This  tendency  toward  cooperation  should  ultimately  bear  fruit  in 
special  studies  and  reports  by  normal-school  instructors  upon  ele- 
mentary school  problems,  of  which  the  proper  officers  could  make 
practical  use.  A  normal  school  is  impossible  without  the  services  of 
trained  experts.  For  the  sake  of  giving  reality  and  appositeness  to 
their  own  training  of  student  teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  en- 
riching the  whole  system  of  schools,  these  specialists  are  wise  in  seek- 
ing to  maintain  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  theory  and  practice 
and  a  vital  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  professional  corps  of  the 
local  elementary  schools. 

ELEMEKTABT  SCHOOLS. 
THK  BYBTEM   BY  WHICH   TBA0HSB8  ABB  PBOMOTED. 

Teachers  are  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  divisions  separately  rather  than  by  the  city  as  a  whole. 
The  reason  is  that  the  efficiency  ratings  are  given  by  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  several  divisions,  and  no  satisfactory  method  of  stand- 
ardizing these  ratings  has  yet  been  found.  In  the  colored  schools  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  once  made  to  standardize  by  means  of  a  board 
of  supervision.  For  city-wide  promotions  are  theoretically  wiser  and 
more  just  Then,  too,  the  largest  number  of  ^resignations  and  con- 
sequent promotions  within  a  given  year  may  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  of  any  one  of  the  four  divisions.  The  same  stroke  of 
lack  may  possibly  occur  to  the  teachers  of  the  same  division  the  very 
next  year. 

And  within  each  division  teachers  in  each  grade  are  arranged  upon 
a  promotional  list  in  accordance,  first,  with  their  "  general  ratings," 
>nd,  second,  with  their  years  of  service  in  the  grade.  These  two 
factors,  and  these  only,  are  decisive.  Teachers  of  the  first  two  grades 
are  placed  upon  the  same  list ;  the  first  grade  is  the  more,  rather  than 
the  less,  difficult. 

Now,  the  point  to  which  I  would  ask  attention  is  this — ^that  under 
present  conditions  it  is  the  ''  general  rating  "  of  the  last  school  year 
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aiid  no  other  that  counts.  On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  teacher  who  has  won  a  rating  of  '^excellent"  continuously  for 
five  or  six  years  as  compared  with  the  teadier  whose  first  rating  of 
^  excellent "  in  the  grade  was  won  in  the  last  school  year?  It  would 
seem  to  require  no  argument  to  show  that  the  consistently  high  rat- 
ing for  a  series  of  years  should  count  for  more;  the  longer  the  series, 
the  more  it  should  count.  So  I  would  urge  that  the  system  for  pro- 
moting teachers  be  accordingly  amended. 

Let  me  add  that  it  would  appear  advisable  for  a  teacher  to  be  as- 
signed from  time  to  time  to  any  grade  within  the  group  for  which 
her  salary  class  calls,  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  rather 
than  by  action  of  the  board  of  education.  Then  a  promotion  would 
mean,  as  it  should,  advance  to  a  higher  salary  class.  And,  just  as 
teachers  of  grades  1  and  2  are  now  placed  without  distinction  on  the 
same  promotional  list,  so  under  the  plan  proposed  there  would  be 
only  three  other  promotional  lists  in  the  grades — ^that  for  grades  3 
and  4;  that  for  grades  5,  6,  and  7;  and  that  for  grade  8,  which  would 
practically  have  reference  only  to  principalships  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  session  rooms.  Moreover,  longevity  in  the  salary  class  or  in 
the  group  of  grades  should  be  counted,  not  longevity  in  any  particu- 
lar grade. 

THB   SALAST   BGHKDUIJL 

A  word  should  be  said  again  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate 
schedule  of  salaries  that  prevails  in  our  elementary  schools.  Every 
graduate  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  who  is  appointed  to  a  teacher- 
ship  in  the  elementary  schools  must  begin  in  grade  1  or  2  at  $600  per 
annum.  While  it  is  true  that  the  $600  basic  salary  admits  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  enhancement  through  longevity,  the  fact  is  that  the 
limit  is  so  soon  reached  that  practically  every  teacher  looks  forward 
to  promotion  to  grade  8  in  which  the  basic  salary  is  $660.  Similarly, 
every  teacher  in  grades  8  or  4  looks  forward  to  promotion  to  grade  5 
in  which  the  basic  sahiry  is  $800.  This  means  that  our  teachers  do 
not  seek  grade  assignments  in  accordance  with  their  own  individual 
interests  and  aptitudes.  It  means  that  the  young  man  or  woman 
whose  endowments  are  for  teaching  pupils  of  intermediate  grade 
must  nevertheless  begin  with  first  or  second  grade  pupils.  It  means 
that  the  teacher  whose  best  work  would  be  done  in  a  primary  grade  is 
persuaded  to  abandon  this  interesting  field  for  the  higher  salaries 
of  the  intermediate  grades. 

I  say  that  it  would  seem  highly  advisable  that  the  salary  schedule 
should  afford  the  same  basic  salary  for  all  teacherships  of  grades  1  to 
6,  inclusive,  and  a  different  and  appreciably  higher  basic  salary  for 
grades  7  and  8.  The  basic  salary  for  the  first  six  grades  should  ad- 
mit of  a  considerable  rise  for  longevity.    Normal-sdiool  students 
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should  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  their  interests  and  aptitudes 
to  teach  any  one  of  the  first  six  grades.  To  whatever  grade  assigned 
the  new  appointee  should  receive  the  same  basic  salary.  Such  a  re- 
formed salary  schedule  would  tend  to  place  a  teadier  in  that  grade 
in  which  she  could  do  the  best  work  and  to  keep  her  there. 

THE  BXTIBEMBNT  OF  TBACHKB0. 

Nowhere  in  our  system  is  the  vital  need  of  a  modem  system  for 
Qie  retirement  of  teachers  more  clear  to  all  eyes  than  in  the  interme- 
diate grades.  Our  salary  schedule  tends  to  congest  these  grades  with 
teachers  of  greatest  length  of  service.  Thus,  if  our  elementary 
schools  contain  20  superannuated  teachers,  18  of  them  would  almost 
surely  be  found  in  the  higher  grades.  It  is  but  natural  that  these 
grades  should  show  less  vigor  and  spirit  in  the  teaching.  ^^  Grammar 
and  arithmetic,"  as  I  have  eleswhere  made  note,  ^'  are  preeminently 
the  '  drill  studies';  they  lend  themselves  much  more  readily  than  do 
history  and  geography  and  literature  and  composition  to  machine 
methods.''  And  '4t  is  precisely  the  studies  that  lend  themselves  to 
the  culture  of  the  child's  emotions  "  that  are  least  well  taught  in  the 
higher  grades. 

But  the  superannuated  will  not  be  systemmatically  eliminated 
from  any  urban  sfystem  of  schools  under  American  conditions  with- 
out a  modem  system  for  the  retirement  of  the  ill  paid  and  devoted 
teachers.  In  a  word  I  shall  not  err  if  I  say  that  the  greatest  single 
reform  in  our  schools  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  modem  pension 
system  with  a  real  actuarial  basis  and  this  reform  will  render  the 
maximum  service  to  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

THE  GIFTLESS  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  supervision  of  kindergarten  teaching  in  our  schools  is  directed 
neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  orthodox  Froebelians  nor 
from  that  of  the  extreme  radicals.  The  individual  kindergartners 
are  open  minded  to  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Froebelian  system  of  methods  and  devices,  while 
properly  clinging  to  the  use  of  those  that  the  searching  tests  of 
experience  have  justified.  At  the  same  time  the  prestige  of  the 
Froebelian  tradition  exerts  a  profound  and  not  always  salutary 
influence  over  all  our  methods  and  devices. 

The  fact  is  that  the  critic  can  not  well  account  for  the  prodigious 
spread  of  kindergartners  in  America  without  realizing  that  it  is 
infinitely  easier  to  catch  up  the  Froebelian  gifts  and  occupations 
than  the  true  Froebelian  spirit.  How  fundamental  this  difference 
is  becomes  properly  apparent  when  one  discovers  how  many  techni- 
cally orthodox  kindergartners  fail  to  engross  the  active  energies  of 
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the  children.  Children  have  a  way  of  asserting  their  own  indiTid- 
ualities  as  against  the  mechanical  requirements  of  Froebelianism. 
Parents  of  children  who  are  distinguii^ed  by  initiative  rather  than 
docility,  find  their  little  ones  complaining  of  the  monotonous  pre- 
cision of  the  kindergarten. 

So,  I  have  a  conviction  that  in  the  interest  of  the  kindergartens 
of  our  city  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  try  an  eicperiment  with  a 
kindergarten  whose  methods  and  devices  should  be  determined  not 
merely  by  what  Froebel  himself  knew  and  believed  in  his  time,  but 
by  what  we  know  and  feel  as  to  the  instincts,  impulses,  and  capaci- 
ties of  children  in  our  time.  The  village  conmiunity  of  60  years 
ago  is  replaced  by  the  immense  modem  city.  Occupations  have 
altered  their  character.  The  application  of  electricity  has  revolu- 
tionized our  homes  as  well  as  our  streets  and  so  following.  More- 
over, is  it  not  true  that  for  children  of  kindergarten  age  jthe  finer 
muscular  adjustments  should  be  discarded  in  favor  of  the  coarser 
adjustments?  The  gifts,  for  example,  may  be  really  too  small  for 
manipulation  by  little  children.  Then  too,  is  it  not  possible  that  we 
make  too  much  use  of  music  in  the  kindergarten  and  too  little  of  it 
in  the  first  grade  ?  A  reduction  in  the  one  case  and  an  increase  in  the 
other  would  seem  advisable.  Is  it  reasonable^  then,  that  we  should 
enslave  ourselves  to  a  tradition  however  admirable,  when,  we  have 
at  hand  all  the  new  knowledge  and  insight  and  conditions  of  our 
times? 

The  gift  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Froebelian  system.  By 
a  '^giftless  kindergarten"!  pimply  mean  one  that  shall  not  hesitate 
to  dispense  with  Froebelian  methods  and  devices  whenever  the  larger 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and  the  other  conditions  of  our 
times  would  seem  to  advise.  It  is  my  belief  that  an  experiment  with 
such  a  giftless  kindergarten  would  prove  highly  informing.  I  hope 
it  may  be  tried. 

THE  CLEVER  CHILD. 

In  the  schools  of  many  American  cities,  including  our  own,  pro- 
vision of  a  special  sort  is  made  for  at  least  two  groups  of  children 
who  vary  from  the  normal.  We  have  classes  for  children  whose 
conduct  is  so  unusual  that  they  can  not  be  included  in  ordinary 
classes  without  loss  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  other  pupils; 
these  are  the  so-called  incorrigibles.  Then  we  have  classes  for 
children  whose  intellectual  powers  do  not  respond  to  our  highly 
literary  courses  of  study;  these  are  the  so-called  atypical.  Some 
cities  have  also  classes  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  the  dumb. 
We  ourselves  in  Washington  have  a  class  for  anemic  and  tubercular 
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children ;  this  dassroom  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
from  out-of -doors. 

But,  it  happens  that  precisely  the  most  promising  group  of  chil- 
dren is  unregarded  in  these  schemes.  Our  methods  of  grading  and 
promotion  result,  as  has  too  often  been  said,  in  a  sort  of  lock-step 
for  clever  children.  This  means  that  the  school  engrosses  only  a 
small  part  of  the  active  energies  of  its  quickest  and  most  capable 
pupils. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  entrance  upon  professional  life  in 
America  is  become  so  late  as  to  be  alarming.  The  French  or  the 
Gennan  child  completes  his  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate 
education  distinctly  earlier  than  does  the  American  child.  And  the 
European  child  and  youth  acquires  a  more  various  and  thorough 
knowledge  than  the  American,  in  this  briefer  period  of  effort.  It 
happens  that  death  and  disease  make  no  allowances  for  late  entrance 
upon  professional  study  and  practice.  Hence,  the  vital  importance 
of  permitting  our  clever  children  and  youth  to  complete  their 
education  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  warrant. 

My  own  thought  in  this  matter  is  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  establish  somewhere  as,  for  example,  at  the  new  Mott  School,  two 
or  three  classes  of  a  literary  nature  wherein  children  of  appropriate 
aptitude  could  complete  grades  5,  6,  7  and  8  in  three,  instead  of  four 
years,  and  could  anticipate  to  some  extent  high-school  courses,  par- 
ticularly those  in  foreign  languages.  To  make  this  possible  it  would 
be  necessary  to  select  the  children  on  the  basis  of  their  ability,  to 
teach  them  in  groups  of  not  more  than  30  pupils,  to  use  teachers  of 
special  training  and  efficiency,  to  employ  a  departmental  system. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
children  should  not  reach  the  high  school  a  year  earlier  than  at 
present  and  find  themselves  much  better  prepared  for  high-school 
work.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  child  who  enters  the  first  grade  at 
6  years  and  the  high  school  at  14  begins  the  study  of  a  foreign 
I&nguage  much  later  than  the  time  when  he  is  best  able  to  begin  it. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  foreign  language  to  be  begun  in  the 
fifth  grade  or  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  when  the  child's  facility  for 
learning  it  is  at  its  best.  Simultaneously  with  the  study  of  English 
grammar  a  foreign  tongue  may  wisely  be  begun. 

Then,  too,  I  have  a  distinct  impression  that  we  devote  too  much 
time  to  the  attainment  of  unnecessary  accuracy  and  promptitude  in 
arithmetical  processes.  Our  reviews  are  too  frequent  and  they  con- 
sume too  much  time.  But  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
pupils  will  ever  become  bookkeepers  or  adding  machines.  Algebra 
is  an  instrument  for  greatly  abbreviating  arithmetical  processes  and 
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greatly  simplifying  the  mode  of  solution.  It  is  a  positive  waste 
of  time  to  force  a  pupil  to  solve  a  problem  by  the  circuitous  methods 
of  arithmetic  when  he  is  quite  ready  to  employ  the  short-hand 
methods  of  algebra.  Here,  I  think,  time  may  be  saved  in  arithmetic 
and  the  high-school  study  of  algebra  anticipated. 

At  any  rate  it  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  worth  while  to  try  the 
experiment  in  at  least  one  center.  The  students  who  do  best  in 
Harvard  College,  President  Lowell  in  his  last  report  again  reminds 
us,  are  those  who  enter  at  the  earlier  ages. 

THE  SUBUBBAN   SCHOOL. 

The  problems  of  the  suburban  school  are  special.  Thus  the 
schools  at  Burrville,  Deanwood,  Ivy  City,  Garfield,  Fort  Slocum, 
Bunker  Hill  Koad,  Military  Road,  and  Reno  face  a  situation  con- 
siderably different  from  those  faced  by  Mott  and  Sumner  and  Ran- 
dall. In  the  suburban  communities  the  people  live  very  largely  in 
homes  that  they  own.  Their  income  is  considerably  augmented  by 
the  use  of  kitchen  gardens  and  resort  to  poultry  raising.  Then,  too, 
the  suburban  community  is  in  general  predominantly  colored;  it 
looks  after  itself  to  an  extent  that  is  impossible  in  the  congested 
areas  of  the  city. 

My  own  thought  is  that  much  may  be  done  to  bring  these  suburban 
schools  into  more  intimate  and  vital  touch  with  the  life  and  work 
of  their  conmiunities.  Thus  the  excellent  garden  at  Deadwood 
School  has  been  of  exceptional  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  careful 
thought  should  be  given  to  this  whole  problem  with  a  view  to  articu- 
lating the  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  subur- 
ban schools  with  the  particular  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  people 
are  involved.  It  is  my  purpose  to  secure  the  services  of  a  special 
conmiittee  on  this  subject  during  1915-16. 

AN  UNGRADED  CLASS  FOR  INCORRIGIBLE  GIRLS. 

In  the  colored  schools  there  are  three  classes  for  truant  and  incor- 
rigible boys  but  not  one  for  girls  of  this  type.  Yet,  from  week  to 
week  cases  are  brought  to  my  attention  of  girls  who  really  need  the 
regimen  of  an  ungraded  class. 

The  supervising  principal  in  charge  of  the  ungraded  classes  oc- 
casionally sends  such  a  girl  to  a  boys'  class.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
the  boys;  it  is  more  so  for  the  girl. 

Cases  which  can  not  be  so  disposed  of  are  sent  to  the  reform 
school.  A  visit  of  mine  to  that  school  leads  me  to  feel  that  no  girl 
should  be  sent  there  who  can  possibly  be  cared  for  by  the  public 
schools.  The  teachers  in  the  reform  school  are  all  white ;  the  girls  are 
all  colored.    The  girls  are  given  no  literary  education  at  all  com- 
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parable  with  what  they  are  capable  of  assimilating.  They  are  not 
taught  trades.  They  do  perform  innumerable  tasks  of  one  sort  and 
another  but  the  tasks  are  not  organized  into  trades. 

So,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  an  ungraded  class  under  the  board  of 
education  for  such  girls.  This  class  should  offer  good  and  thorough 
courses  in  the  household  arts  and  in  other  types  of  industry  for 
women.  I  have  long  advocated  the  establishment  of  such  a  class. 
The  time  to  act  in  the  whole  business,  I  should  say,  is  now  at  hand. 

A  PABENTAL  SCHOOL. 

My  experience  with  the  conduct  of  our  special  classes  and  other- 
wise incorrigible  children  has  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  a 
parental  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two  difficulties  we  have 
met  In  the  first  place  a  good  many  children  are  assigned  to  the  un- 
graded class  with  whose  cases  such  a  class  by  its  very  nature  is  unable 
to  deal  effectively.  These  children  should  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  school  and  of  its  habits  and  ideals  not  6  hours  a  day  but  24  hours. 
In  the  second  place,  our  ungraded  classes  ought  to  receive  some  pupils 
who  are  sent  to  the  reform  school  simply  because  of  our  lack  of 
resources. 

My  thought  is  eventually  to  establish  a  parental  home  in  which 
children  should  be  boarded  as  far  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  their 
families.  Night  and  day  they  should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of 
the  school.  They  should  be  taught  book  studies  as  far  as  practicable 
and  everyone  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade  whether  it  be  shoe 
cobbling  or  dressmaking  or  poultry  raising.  I  believe  that  a  plan  of 
organization  might  be  formulated  under  which  the  cost  of  such  an 
institution  would  not  be  forbidding.  The  labor  of  the  students  in 
productive  industry  on  a  small  scale  would  defray  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Until  such  a  school  is  established — 
and,  I  fear,  it  will  not  be  soon — ^the  city  will  not  be  able  to  do  its 
part  toward  children  and  youth  whose  conduct  varies  appreciably 
from  the  normal  and  whose  home  conditions  are  not  wholesome. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

To  set  forth  the  opportunities  of  our  vocational  schools  of  inter- 
mediate grade  I  prepared  the  following  text  for  a  printed  circular : 

FUBFOBE. 

The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  modem  equivalent  for  an  appren- 
ticeship in  certain  trades  and  industries  of  local  importance.  An  opportunity 
is  given  the  student  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  trade  while 
continuing  his  general  education.  The  course  of  instruction  directly  increases 
the  student's  earning  capacity.  But  the  schools  exist  not  merely  to  make  men 
carpenters ;  their  primary  effort  is  to  make  carpenters  men. 
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These  schools  count  upon  the  active  sympathy  and  support  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  several  trades  and  industries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  schools  thoroughly  deserve  the  confidence  of  or 
ganized  labor.  . 

BXQUIBEICENTB  TOB  ADIOSSION. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  ^ementary 
schools  are  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  their  graduation  certificates. 
Students  of  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  who  have  completed  the  fifth  grade 
of  the  elementary  schools  are  likewise  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  vocational  school.  The  principal  will  give  weight  to  the  pupil's 
health  and  strength,  his  general  intelligence,  his  aptitude  for  a  trade. 

Regular  attendance,  punctuality,  and  deportment  in  the  elementary  schools 
receive  due  consideration  in  the  admission  of  pupils. 

INSTBUCnON. 

The  working  day  in  the  vocational  school  is  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  a 
80-minute  Intermission  at  noon.  Four  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  theoretical 
and  practical  training  In  the  trade  selected  by  the  student  The  remaining 
time  is  given  to  physical  training  and  academic  and  scientific  studies.  English, 
shop  mathematics,  science,  and  mechanical  drawing  are  taught  at  present 
The  lengthening  of  the  school  day  to  permit  more  time  for  academic  and 
scientific  studies  is  contemplated.  All  the  academic  work  is  made  to  correlate 
helpfully  with  the  vocational  interest  of  the  student  The  trade  teaching  is 
individual,  allowing  each  student  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  will  per- 
mit Every  effort  Is  made  to  keep  in  mind  the  actual  current  practice  of  the 
best  workers  in  each  trade  and  to  train  the  students  to  meet  the  actual  industrial 
conditions  of  the  local  community.  A  student  can  get  better  training  in  these 
schools  than  he  could  secure  by  apprenticeship  in  an  outside  shop. 

Girls  in  the  practical  cookery  course  are  required  to  take  one  period  per  week 
in  sewing;  whereas  girls  in  all  other  courses  are  required  to  take  one  period 
per  week  in  cookery. 

The  principal  will  make  special  arrangements  of  time  schedules  for  students, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  Thus,  an  adjustment  of 
hours  will  be  made  for  students  who  have  anticipated  subjects.  To  persons 
who  must  remain  employed  part  time  in  various  trades  and  industries  qpedal 
effort  will  be  made  to  extend  the  opportunities  of  the  schooL 

LENGTH   or   00UB8B8. 

The  several  courses  are  designed  to  cover  two  years  of  work  fbr  students 
in  vigorous  health  with  genuine  aptitude  for  the  vocation  selected.  Provision 
is  aUK>  made  for  those  who  desire  or  need  to  continue  longer.  Ev^y  student 
who  enrolls  is  expected  to  remain  until  the  course  is  completed.  Any  student 
whose  conduct  or  work  is  below  the  standard  will  be  kindly  but  promptly  and 
firmly  advised  to  withdraw.  Membership  in  the  vocational  schools  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege.  These  in.stitutions  are  no  place  for  the  incorrigible  or  the 
dullard.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  a  student  will  be 
given  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS  OFFEBEn. 

At  Gardozo : 
Carpentry. 

Automobile  work  (including  maintenance,  repairing,  and  operating). 
Brick  masonry. 
Plastering  and  cement  work. 
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At  GardoEO — Continued. 
Dressmaking. 
Ladies*  tailoring. 
MilUnery. 

Practical  cookery  (including  care  of  the  home,  emergencies  and  invalid 
cookery,  and  household  accounting). 
At  O  Street: 
Carpentry. 
Printing. 
Dressmaking. 
Requests  for  the  introduction  of  additional  trade  courses  will  be  considered. 
Such  is  the  demand  for  admission  to  the  vocational  schools  that  young  men 
and  women  who  plan  to  enter  in  September,  1915,  are  advised  to  make  appli- 
cation to«the  respective  principals  at  once. 

The  growth  of  these  schools  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  most 
sanguine  anticipated.    This  growth  will  and  ought  to  continue. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  students  in  these  schools  should  learn  their 
trades  largely  through  doing  repair  work  upon  the  various  school- 
houses  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  plastering,  cement  work, 
brick  masonry,  carpentry,  painting,  and  other  trades  this  repair  work 
offers  abundant  exercise  and  practice.  Student  labor  is  often  found 
not  efficient  and  economical,  but  under  the  guidance  of  a  sufficient 
staff  of  practical  mechanics  it  would  enable  the  repair  work  to  be 
done  just  as  well  as  at  present  and  more  cheaply.  And  it  would  con- 
siderably decrease  the  cost  of  industrial  training.  In  support  of  this 
view  I  take  special  pleasure  in  quoting  from  the  last  annual  report 
of  Supt.  CHiarles  S.  Clark,  of  the  public  schools  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
what  he  says  in  reference  to  the  "  Gary  idea  " : 

opportunity  for  vocational  training  is  provided  in  the  shops  where  regular 
workmen  are  employed  the  year  round  in  equipping  and  repairing  the  school 
plants  of  the  city,  the  boys  working  with  them.  In  this  way  are  carried  on  in 
the  sdiools  such  trades  as  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  painting,  engineering, 
printing,  sheet-metal  working,  plumbing,  electrical  working,  machine  working, 
foandry  working,  etc.  For  girls  are  the  occupations  associated  with  domestic 
art  and  domestic  science.  These  opportunities  are  open,  in  varying  degrees, 
to  pupils  from  the  intermediate  grades  through  the  high  schools.  Ck)operative 
arrangements  exist  by  means  of  which  some  pupils  get  vocational  experience  in 
tlie  iDdustries  of  the  city  during  vacation.    •    •    • 

Meeting  the  cost  The  school  authorities  of  Gary  assert  that  the  cost  of 
building  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance,  and  the  cost  of  instruction 
is  less  under  the  plan  now  in  effect  in  its  larger  buildings  than  would  be  the 
cost  for  an  equal  number  of  pupils  educated  under  the  old  methods  of  organiz- 
ing school  work  and  using  school  accommodations. 

Among  the  factors  which  Supt.  Clark  regards  as  accounting  for 
this  lower  cost  is  "making  vocational  activities  self-supporting  by 
giving  them  school  business  to  do,  which  would  otherwise  create 
additional  charge  upon  the  city."  This  aspect  of  the  Gary  idea  is 
anquestionably  applicable  to  our  local  conditions. 
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With  reference  to  having  our  vocational  school  students  do  "  out- 
side jobs,"  my  views  have  thus  been  expressed  (Apr.  17, 1915)  to  the 
superintendent : 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  your  Instmctloiui  of 
March  22,  "a  plan  for  the  accounting  and  care  of  funds"  realized  upon  a 
limited  amount  of  outside  work  to  be  done  during  school  hours  or  within  the 
schoolhouse  by  students  of  Cardozo  Vocational  School,  O  Street  Vocational 
School,  and  the  Armstrong  School  With  the  approval  -of  the  three  principals 
and  of  the  three  directors  involved,  I  recommend  that  students  in  these  schools 
be  permitted  to  accept  orders  for  outside  work  upon  the  following  terms  and 
conditions : 

I.  In  no  case  may  a  student  undertake  an  outside  job  unless  he  has  satis- 
factorily completed  in  the  school  700  hours  of  shopwork  in  the  industry  involved 
or  has  had  fully  equivalent  training. 

II.  In  each  case  the  Job  must  be  approved  by  the  shop  instructor  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  particular  student  at  the  time.  The  instructor  will  give 
consideration,  first,  to  the  contribution  which  the  job  may  make  to  the  training 
of  the  student,  and,  second,  to  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  do  work  satisfactory 
to  the  customer. 

III.  Before  work  on  the  Job  is  undertaken  the  student  must  submit  in  due 
form  a  detailed  and  complete  estimate  of  all  elements  entering  into  the  cost  to 
the  customer.  When  approved  by  the  shop  instructor  and  the  principal,  said 
estimate  shall  be  submitted  to  the  customer  for  his  written  approval. 

IV.  All  materials  of  whatever  nature  to  be  used  in  an  outside  job  must  be 
furnished  or  paid  for  in  advance  by  the  customer. 

V.  For  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year  during  which  a  student  is  permitted 
to  undertake  outside  work,  the  wages  for  his  labor  shall  in  no  case  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  the  wagas  current  locally  in  the  industry.  After  this  period  they 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  wages  current  locally  in  the  industry.  The 
shop  instructor  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  adjusting  the  wages  within  the 
limits  above  indicated  to  the  efficiency  of  the  student. 

VI.  In  the  Cardozo  and  in  the  O  Street  Vocational  Schools  the  Armstrong 
School  Savings  Bank  is  authorized  and  ilirected  to  establish  branch  banks.  All 
funds  realized  by  students  from  outside  Jobs  shall  be  deposited  in  the  school 
bank  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  announced  by  the  Arm- 
strong Bank. 

VII.  A  fund  kept  on  deposit  at  the  school  bank  by  the  principal  shall  be  main- 
tained to  purchase  a  kit  of  tools,  trade  manuals,  and  the  like,  as  the  principal 
may  determine,  for  each  student  upon  graduation  from  the  school.  For  this 
purpose  the  allotment  to  all  graduates  of  the  school  in  any  year  under  this  cap- 
tion shall  be  the  same.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  on  each  job  shall  be 
set  aside  for  this  fund. 

VIII.  Not  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  moneys  realized  by  the  student  upoo 
outside  Jobs  may  be  withdrawn  by  him  until  he  is  graduated  from  the  school  or 
permanently  withdraws. 

IX.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  the  principal  of  the  school  wiU  submit  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  a  detailed  and  complete  report  of  the  accounts  for 
outside  Jobs. 

X.  For  the  determination  of  all  details  arising  under  the  general  plan  above 
outlined,  the  principals  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  electing  their 
own  chairman.  This  committee  will  devise  the  needful  blank  forms,  etc.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year  the  committee  wiU  submit  a  report  of  its  activities. 
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A  FARM  SCHOOL. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  given  thought  to  the  trades 
and  industries  of  a  city  like  this  as  compared  with  agriculture  in  the 
country  districts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  that  the  city  trades  are 
highly  congested.  The  conditions  are  such  that  the  process  of  attain- 
ing economic  independence  in  the  city  is  painfully  prolonged.  In 
the  comitry,  on  the  other  hand,  farm  land  may  be  rented  or  purchased 
very  cheaply,  and  easy  terms  of  purchase  are  everywhere  available. 
I  have  an  impression  that  for  the  good  of  the  city  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  train  boys  and  girls  in  short  courses  for  various  phases 
of  agricultural  life. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  ac- 
quire, by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a  tract  of  100  acres,  more  or  less,  for 
a  farm  school.  Courses  in  poultry  raising,  beekeeping,  hog  and  cattle 
raising,  truck  gardening,  and  the  like,  should  be  taught.  The  idea 
would  be  to  equip  boys  and  girls  for  actual  farm  life.  Enough  theo- 
retical work  could  be  given  for  a  sound  understanding  of  agricultural 
processes,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  make  farmers,  not  scientists. 
Such  a  school  should  be  operated  the  year  round,  thus  shortening  the 
coarse.  Pupils  after  the  first  year  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  little 
money  to  help  keep  them  in  school  to  complete  the  course.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  place  the  graduates  acceptably  on  the  farms 
in  near-by  States.  The  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  a  love  for  farm  life 
and  some  aptitude  for  the  tasks  of  agriculture  would  be  greatly 
blessed  by  such  an  opportunity.  And  the  school  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  congestion  in  the  city  trades  wholesomely. 

PSEVOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  establishment  of  our  two  intermediate  vocational  schools — the 
Gardozo  and  the  O  Street — ^represented  a  great  forward  step  in  the 
pit^resB  of  our  schools.  These  schools  undertake  to  train  a  first- 
class  apprentice  within  two  years,  and  their  product  has  been  tested 
by  a  brief  experience  and  found  good.  The  schools  accept'  pupils 
who  are  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  of  appropriate  health  and 
strength,  provided  they  have  completed  the  fifth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  pupils  of  high- 
school  age  and  grade  resort  to  the  vocational  schools.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  pupils  of  lower  grade  would  enter  in  larger  nimibers  if 
they  had  discovered  their  individual  aptitudes  for  industry?  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  such  pupils  as  do  enter  must  in  many  cases  select 
tte  trade  or  industry  in  which  to  receive  training  without  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  their  own  aptitudes? 

At  any  rate  it  would  appear  to  me  decidedly  worth  while  to  estab- 
lish a  prevocational  school  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  less  than  high- 
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school  age  and  grade,  in  which  they  could  get  some  practical  experi- 
ence first  in  one  phase  of  industry  and  then  in  another  and  another, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  in  what  Mnd  of  work  they  are  most 
interested  and  for  what  they  have  the  best  aptitude.  My  thought  is 
that  such  a  school  might  offer  a  two-year  course  in  which  about  one- 
half  of  the  time  would  be  given  to  industrial  work  and  the  other 
half  to  the  essential  book  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  pupils 
would  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  high  school,  if  they  so  desire. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  ready  to  enter  a  vocational  school, 
either  intermediate,  with  a  two-year  course,  or  secondary,  with  a  four- 
year,  with  a  fuller  and  clearer  insight  into  their  own  possibilities; 
they  could  select  their  trades  with  more  intelligence.  This  would  be 
a  great  economy  of  time  and  effort  for  every  individual  affected.  It 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  I  repeat,  that  the  courses  in  the  pre- 
vocational  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  each  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  try  his  powers  in  one  phase  of  industry  after  another 
until  he  reaches  that  for  which  he  is  best  endowed.  "  In  the  main," 
says  Superintendent  Clark,  "  the  Gary  idea  of  vocational  education 
is  to  provide  in  the  school  such  a  variety  of  opportunity  as  will 
enable  pupils,  by  changing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  to  find 
their  aptitude  and  to  select  the  work  which  they  wish  to  follow." 

With  a  view  to  securing  authority  to  try  some  such  experiment 
on  a  small  scale,  let  me  say  that  I  now  have  in  hand  applications  for 
prevocational  training  to  begin  in  September,  duly  signed  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  in  each  case  by  way  of  approval,  from  36  girls 
who  have  just  been  promoted  to  Grade  7a.  Three  are  in  the  tenth 
division,  18  in  the  eleventh,  4  in  the  twelfth,  and  11  in  the  thirteenth. 
As  to  age  these  36  girls  are  distributed  as  follows:  11  years,  2;  12 
years,  7 ;  13  years,  7 ;  14  years,  9 ;  15  years,  4;  and  16  years,  7.  Should 
the  class  be  actually  opened  as  many  additional  girls  as  might  be 
needed  would  unquestionably  seek  enrollment. 

The  idea  is  that  the  prevocational  course  would  be  two  years  in 
length.  The  essential  literary  work  of  grades  7  and  8  would  be  pre- 
sented by  an  experienced  and  skillful  teacher,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  course  graduates  would  be  ready  for  promotion  to  the  first  year 
at  Armstrong  or  M  Street.  At  the  same  time  each  student  would 
spend  two  and  one-half  hours  a  day  five  days  a  week  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  household  arts.  Thus,  each  girl  would  be  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  discover  whether  her  aptitude  for  any  phase 
of  these  arts  is  great  enough  to  warrant  further  training  in  them 
for  vocational  purposes.  The  time  allotment  for  academic  studies 
would  be  12i  hours  a  week,  but  the  classes  would  each  enroll  not 
more  than  20  pupils,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  easily  posdble  for  the 
teacher  to  cover  satisfactorily  the  essential  studies  of  grades  7  and  8. 
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My  thought  is  that  not  more  than  40  pupils,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, should  be  aooommodated  during  1915-16.  From  9  to  10.80 
a.  m.  section  No.  1  would  report  to  the  teacher  of  academic  studies 
and  from  10.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  to  the  teacher  of  domestic  science;  sec- 
tion No.  2  would  reverse  the  process.  From  1  to  2  p.  m.  section  No.  1 
would  report  to  academic  studies  and  from  2  to  3  p.  m.  to  domestic 
art,  this  process  being  exactly  reversed  for  section  No.  2. 

In  teachers'  salaries  this  program  would  require  one  in  class  No.  4 
and  one  in  class  No.  8.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  a 
seventh-grade  teacher  may  be  released  by  one  of  the  divisions,  so  that 
an  additional  salary  in  class  No.  4  will  not  be  requisite.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  domestic-science  teacher  will  be  engaged  with  pre- 
Yocational  training  only  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  the  domestic-art 
teacher  only  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  the  need  can  be  met  by  appointing 
the  graduate  of  the  household-arts  course  of  Miner  Normal  School 
in  the  class  of  June,  1915,  and  assigning  her  part  time  in  each  of  the 
two  departments.  This  will  release  an  experienced  teacher  for  the 
requisite  number  of  hours  in  prevocational  domestic  science;  it  will 
have  the  same  effect  for  domestic  art. 

My  suggestion  is  that  some  of  the  grade  classes  in  manual  arts  now 
reporting  to  O  Street  Vocational  School  be  placed  elsewhere  and  that 
this  plan  for  the  prevocational  training  of  girls  be  tried  out  at  O 
Street  beginning  in  September.  Our  experience  with  the  courses  in 
the  vocational  schools  has  served  to  emphasize  the  vital  importance 
of  giving  pupils  preliminary  experience  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing theii:  most  promising  aptitudes.  So  I  beg  to  request  your  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  here  outlined. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Much  has  been  recently  done  toward  the  better  organization  and 
grading  of  night-school  teaching.  But  two  difficulties  have  been 
keenly  felt. 

In  the  first  place,  proper  textbooks  for  night-school  teaching  are 
not  available.  The  night-school  student  who  is  beginning  to  read 
finds  primary-grade  readers,  in  which  the  topics  have  been  chosen 
with  reference  only  to  the  point  of  view  of  pupils  below  IQ  years 
of  age.  While  the  night-school  student's  technical  mastery  of  the 
art  of  reading  may  not  be  greater  than  that  of  an  8  or  9  year  old,  his 
interests  are  those  of  a  grown  man  or  woman.  To  set  an  adult  to 
reading  about  trivialities  that  appeal  only  to  little  children,  devel- 
oped in  a  way  that  appeals  only  to  them,  tends  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  whole  business.  What  we  need  is  reading  books  of  primary 
grade  dealing  with  topics  that  interest  men  and  women  of  20  years 
of  age  and  more. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  very  irregular  attendance  of  night^ 
sdiool  students.    It  is  true  that  whatever  improves  the  efficiency  of 
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the  teaching  tends  to  improve  the  attendance.  But,  making  due 
allowance  for  all  such  improvements  in  attendance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  night-schpol  attendance  everywhere  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  day  school.  And  the  pupil  who  misses  one  evening  out  of 
the  three  in  a  week  necessarily  suffers  from  a  serious  interruption  in 
his  scholastic  progress.  There  are  some  cities  in  which  night-school 
students  are  required  to  deposit  a  small  fee,  which  is  returned  to 
them  only  upon  the  completion  of  a  given  unit  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  place  a  premium  upon  regular 
attendance  and  reasonable  persistence  in  night  schools. 

A  careful  study  of  night-school  problems  for  a  series  of  years 
convinces  me  that  greater  opportunities  for  industrial  training 
should  be  offered.  Outside  of  Armstrong  School  and  the  Cardoso 
Vocational  School,  the  industrial  courses  taught  have  not,  to  my 
mind,  been  quite  up  to  the  standard.  Thus,  in  woodworking  the 
instruction  would  have  a  far  higher  value  if  it  gave  the  young  men 
some  skill  in  repair  work.  Furniture  is  made  in  these  days  by 
automatic  machinery  very  cheaply  and  is  purchased  at  department 
stores.  No  matter  how  much  skill  one  of  our  young  men  may  attain 
in  this  art,  he  will  find  little  actual  demand  for  his  skill  except  in 
repairs  to  furniture,  for  which  he  has  had  no  special  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  man  who  can  repair  window  blinds  and 
sashes,  floorings,  locks  to  doors,  and  the  like  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  remunerative  employment  I  think  that  our  courses  in 
domestic  art  and  domestic  science  also  should  be  of  more  practical 
value. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  two  great  reforms:  (1)  That  our  night  schools 
maintain  much  longer  sessions  each  year  despite  the  cost,  for  the 
money  spent  is  an  investment  in  human  power;  and  (2)  that  the 
classes  be  kept  smaller  so  as  to  secure  the  most  effective  teaching. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  a  vacation  class  was  opened  alongside 
the  playground  activities  at  Magruder  School  under  a  teacher  of 
mature  experience  and  rare  power.    In  this  class  were  enrolled  pupils 
who  had  failed  to  secure  promotion  in  June  and  a  very  few  who 
sought  to  skip  a  grade.    The  problem  was  essentially  that  of  indi-  ' 
vidual  instruction  in  a  fairly  large  class.    But  each  pupil  was  present 
under  the  impulse  of  an  earnest  purpose,  and  each  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  tasks  set  by  the  teacher.    At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks'  ' 
session  the  teacher  formulated  recommendations  to  cover  each  case; 
these  recommendations  were  confidently  approved  and  authorized,   I 
the  proper  action  being  taken  by  the  class  teachers  in  September. 

So  gratifying  were  the  results  of  this  experiment  and  so  pro- 
nounced was  the  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  the  opportunities   | 
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offered,  that  during  the  summer  of  1915  a  second  vacation  class  will 
be  opened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that 
each  summer  will  see  an  appreciable  growth  in  the  number  of  such 
classes.  For  the  primary  grades,  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and 
for  the  high  schools  there  is  a  distinct,  a  real,  a  large  need  for  some 
provision  during  the  all  too  long  summer  vacation  for  students  who 
have  failed  in  promotion  to  make  up  their  deficiencies. 

In  Baltimore,  which  is  so  near  at  hand,  there  will  be  operated  for 
colored  youth  during  1915  a  summer  high  school,  with  a  good  staff 
of  teachers  chosen  from  the  regular  corps ;  and  Baltimore  is  only  on6 
of  many  American  cities  which  is  thus  trying  to  atone  for  the  waste 
of  the  summer  vacation.  Washington  is  far  behind  in  this  impor- 
tant development.  It  should  be  stimulated  to  action  by  the  examples 
of  other  progressive  cities  and  by  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
CANDn>ATE6  FOB  THE  NORMAL  8CH0OZ.. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the  Armstrong  School  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  of  the  M  Street  High  School  year  after 
year  enter  the  local  normal  school.  Yet  the  course  of  study  makes 
no  special  requirements  of  such  pupils;  but  I  have  an  impression  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  vocational  guidance  for  this  large  group 
of  students  should  be  done.  For  illustration,  the  history  of  educa- 
tion is  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  history  of  civilization. 
A  study  of  this  subject  in  the  high  school  would  be  educationally 
valuable  to  any  student  who  found  it  interesting.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  students  who  intended  to  become  teachers,  for 
it  would  give  them  some  knowledge  of  what  schools  have  been  in 
various  countries  through  the  ages,  of  their  inadequacies,  of  their 
opportunities,  of  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  profession.  So,  with  a 
view  partly  to  culture  and  partly  to  vocational  guidance,  I  hope  that 
some  day  a  well-taught  course  in  the  history  of  education  may  be 
offered  at  M  Street  and  at  Armstrong  as  an  elective. 

HOUSEHOLD  ABT8  FOB  OniLS. 

Again  I  repeat  my  recommendation  that  every  girl  in  the  M  vStreet 
High  School  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  in  the  house- 
hold arts.  In  the  new  building,  which  is  within  a  few  steps  of  Arm- 
strong, facilities  will  be  at  hand  for  the  study  of  the  various  phases 
of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  M 
Street  girl  will  take  one  or  two  of  these  courses.  No  woman's  educa- 
tion is  satisfactory  that  includes  no  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  the  house- 
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hold.  ^^  It  is  true,"  as  pointed  out  in  my  report  for  1908-9,  ^  that  in  the 
average  home  the  girl  picks  up  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion  some  knowl- 
edge, for  example,  of  cookery,  some  skill  in  the  art;  but  in  how  many 
homes  may  she  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  foods;  of  nutritive  values;  of  what  foods  are  in  truth 
dear  and  what  cheap  t  Domestic  economy,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis.  To  our  schools,  then,  and  particu- 
larly to  our  high  schools,  must  we  look  for  the  fundamental  training 
in  home  making  upon  which  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  commu- 
nity so  largely  rests."  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  women 
who  enter  industry  remain  for  only  a  comparatively  few  years  and 
then  undertake  household  duties.  If  the  socialization  of  the  high 
school  means  anything,  it  means  for  girls  that  they  shall  be  systemat- 
ically and  thoroughly  prepared  not  only  for  their  lives  as  human 
beings  and  citizens  but  for  their  lives  as  women. 

SPECIAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AT  ABMSTBOnfik 

The  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training 
School  deserves  careful  study. 

I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  development  of  this  school 
into  an  institution  in  which  genuine  opportunity  is  given  students 
who  aim  at  a  mastery  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  trade  or  industry 
to  attain  that  mastery.  The  maximum  time  allotment  for  such  spe- 
cialization has  hitherto  been  much  too  small  and  the  teaching  has 
lacked  somewhat  in  vocational  earnestness.  The  fact  is  that  stu- 
dents destined  for  ultimate  entrance  upon  industrial  life,  who  enter 
Armstrong  without  completing  the  work  of  a  modem  prevocational 
school,  need  the  first  two  years  to  gain  experience  in  one  typical  in- 
dustry after  another  to  discover  and  define  their  several  bents  and 
aptitudes.  There  could  be  no  better  basis  for  such  discovery  than  an 
experiential  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  work  offered  by  several  rep- 
resentative industries.  The  moment  a  student's  inaptitude  and  in- 
capacity for  a  particular  industry  has  been  incontestably  shown  he 
should  be  assigned  to  some  other  and  more  appropriate  industrial 
regimen.  Mere  handiness  with  various  groups  of  tools  and  mate- 
rials is  something,  of  course,  for  any  boy  or  girl,  but  the  discovery  of 
his  own  best  aptitude  is  far  more  important.  Then  the  student  is  in 
a  position  intelligently  to  center  his  energies  upon  a  particular  trade 
or  industry  during  the  second  two  years. 

Principal  Wilkinson  and  his  faculty  deserve  every  encouragement 
in  their  efforts  to  work  toward  these  ends.  My  own  views  on  the 
whole  subject  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  report,  and  the  years 
confirm  me  in  the  soundness  of  those  conclusions;  and  so  the  present 
movement  at  Armstrong  brings  me  especial  gratification. 
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By  a  curious  irony,  the  board  of  education  has  only  within  the  past 
year  been  granted  authority  by  congressional  enactment  to  utilize 
schoolhouses  as  social  centers.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  legis- 
lative act  had  hardly  been  passed  when  many  applications  from 
clubs  of  one  sort  and  another  were  filed  with  the  board  for  the  very 
proper  use  of  schoolhouses. 

I  wish  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  that  I  have  casually  made  to 
some  of  the  high-school  teachers,  namely,  that  it  would  be  an  emi- 
uently  valuable  thing  if  they  would  agree  to  give  without  pay  talks 
at  various  centers  in  the  District  upon  subjects  that  really  appeal  to 
large  numbers  of  adults  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  and 
will  not  enroll  in  the  more  formal  classes  of  our  evening  schools. 
This  would  be  in  effect  extension  work  of  a  very  practical  nature 
voluntarily  and  gratuitously  performed  by  the  faculties  of  our  high 
schools. 

My  thought  is  that  during  1915-16  four  centers  might  be  selected 
in  which  these  talks  would  be  delivered.  Each  teacher  might  deliver 
two  talks.  The  two  talks  given  in  one  center  would  be  repeated  in 
the  other  three  centers.  Stereoptican  slides  should  be  used  wherever 
practicable.  Not  only  after  but  during  the  talks  the  asking  of 
pertinent  questions  by  members  of  the  audience  should  be  encour- 
aged. At  tiie  beginning  of  each  talk  slips  might  be  distributed  giving 
references  to  magazines  and  books  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject If  the  topics  are  shrewdly  chosen  and  the  teachers  talk  as 
concretely  and  vividly  as  I  know  they  can,  and  the  dates  are  an- 
nounced well  in  advance,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
attentive  audiences  of  reasonable  size  for  all  the  talks.  The  services 
of  not  over  six  or  seven  high-school  teachers  would  suffice  for  the 
first  year.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  in  which  the  resources  of 
our  high  schools  could  without  expense  to  the  municipality  be  made 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  adult  population  of  the  community. 

But  volunteer  lecturers  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  normal  school,  as  well  as  the  special  departments, 
should  in  no  worthy  case  be  discouraged. 

MTBTILLA  MINUR  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
TBIS  SCHOOL  AS  AN  AFFOINTMSNTB  BUBEA17. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  graduates  of  the  "  regu- 
lar course  "  of  Miner  Normal  School  are  appointed  to  first  or  second 
grade  teacherships  in  the  order  of  their  standing  in  the  two-year 
course.  This  standing  is  based  upon  the  ratings  of  students  in 
practice  teaching  as  well  as  in  theoretical  studies.    Moreover,  among 
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the  theoretical  studies  each  is  given  weight  in  accordance  with  its 
time  allotment.  The  same  rule  governs  the  appointments  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  kindergarten  course  and  of  the  other  special  courses. 
In  other  words,  the  appointment  of  a  graduate  to  a  teachership  is 
determined  by  her  rating  as  a  student.  This  surely  gives  the  nonnal 
school  the  function  of  an  appointments  bureau. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  professional  school,  whether  of  teaching  or  of 
medicine,  performs  its  proper  duty  when  it  gives  its  students  a 
thorough  professional  training,  imparting  to  them  professional 
spirit.  The  addition  of  the  extraneous  function  in  question  to  our 
normal  school  has,  of  course,  the  apparent  advantage  of  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  of  an  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships 
in  the  elementary  schools.  The  whole  course  is  in  some  sort  an  ex- 
amination  and  one  far  more  searching  and  thoroughgoing  than  the 
usual  examination  would  be.  On  the  other  hand,  our  experience 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  imposition  of  this  extraneous  function 
upon  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  promotes  an  abnormal  com- 
petition for  ratings.  The  student  bears  constantly  in  mind  the  effect 
of  a  particular  mark  in  any  subject  upon  his  final  rating.  Not  un- 
naturally, he  thinks  of  his  mark  as  more  momentous  than  his  grow- 
ing mastery  of  the  subject.  Under  such  conditions  the  development 
of  professional  spirit  is  most  difficult. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  part  of  local  opinion  is 
wedded  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  system,  it  is  my  positive 
conviction  that  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  done  for  the 
normal  school  would  be  to  dispense  with  its  function  as  an  appoint- 
ments bureau.  I  would  have  it  a  professional  school  pure  and  simple, 
in  which  no  artificial  premium  would  be  placed  upon  mere  marks  and 
in  which  the  highest  premium  would  be  set  upon  the  gradual  attain- 
ment of  mastery  in  the  theoretical  studies  and  in  actual  teaching. 
Such  a  reform — and  that  it  would  be  a  reform  no  one  familiar  with 
the  facts  will  doubtr-;-is,  I  think,  bound  to  come  in  the  long  run,  and 
the  sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

The  fact  is  that  three  years  after  graduation,  if  not  sooner,  the 
best  teachers  are  found  to  be  by  no  means  those  who  stood  highest  in 
the  final  ratings  of  the  normal  school.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder,  for  the  winning  of  marks  under  the  special  conditions  of 
the  school  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  winning  of  success  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession.  So  there  is  really  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  school's  final  ratings  if  only  we  adopt  the  viewpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the  service. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  and  sacred  concern  of  the  service  is  to 
secure  the  best  teaching  possible.  But,  in  deference  to  local  habit, 
graduates  of  the  normal  school  might  be  given  precedence  in  all 
Examinations  for  elementary  school  teacherships.  This  would  in- 
volve the  smallest  break  with  the  past.    I  say,  then,  that  a  definite 
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examination  for  appointments  should  be  given  graduates  of  the  nor- 
mal school  and  the  eligibles  should  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
dieir  status  upon  the  list.  The  examinations  would  involve  a  thor- 
ough practical  test  in  teaching  as  well  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  the 
theoretical  studies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  plan  will  secure  for  the  service  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  best  teaching  material  in  each  graduating  class 
quite  as  accurately  as  the  present  system  and  with  less  disadvantage. 
And  beyond  any  doubt  the  normal  school  will  the  more  surely  become 
in  deed  and  in  truth  a  professional  school  when  it  sloughs  off  its 
extraneous  and  confusing  function  as  an  appointments  bureau. 

XXTENSION   OF  THB  0OUB8B  TO  THBEB  TXAB8. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  in  an  annual  report  to  advise  the 
extension  of  the  normal-school  course  from  two  to  three  years;  this 
recommendation  I  would  earnestly  renew.  Of  the  31  members  of  the 
dass  of  June,  1914,  ^^  regular  course,"  only  18  have  been  appointed 
and  no  more  are  in  the  least  likely  to  be  appointed.  In  fact,  the 
lesort  of  students  to  the  school  is  so  great  year  after  year  that  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  each  class  fails  of  appointment.  Under  the  cir- 
cmnstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  extension  of  the  course  to  three  years 
would  by  no  means  endanger  a  constant  supply  of  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  liberal  the  education  and  the  more 
thorough  the  training  of  the  graduate  the  better  her  teaching  may  be 
expected  to  prove.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  that  among 
American  teachers  there  is  nothing  like  the  professional  spirit  that 
distinguishes  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  or  in  Germany  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Undoubtedly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
lawyers  and  physicians  and  German  teachers  are  better  educated  and 
better  trained  than  American  teachers.  Our  normal  school  exists 
primarily  to  equip  teachers  as  efficiently  as  possible  for  service  in 
the  elementary  schools.  And  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  justified 
the  extension  of  the  normal-school  course  from  one  to  two  years  in 
times  past  justify  its  extension  now  from  two  years  to  three. 

A  three-year  course  would  make  possible  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  each  and  every  one  of  the  theoretical  studies.  It  would  make  pos- 
sible a  larger  amount  of  practice  teaching  under  guidance.  More- 
over, certain  subjects  might  wisely  be  added  to  the  course;  among 
these  are  college  subjects  like  ethics  and  courses  technical  to  teaching 
as,  for  example,  the  education  of  the  individual.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  identical  theoretical  studies  should  be  followed  by  all  students  in 
a  given  course;  alternatives  might  wisely  be  offered.  Thus,  some 
students  might  particularly  profit  from  a  course  in  modem  French 
or  German  educational  theory,  others  from  a  study  of  the  elementary 
sdiools  of  England,  and  so  following. 
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I  say,  then,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  advise  the  extension  of  the 
normal-school  course  to  three  years.  The  longer  course  would  give 
us  better  educated  men  and  women  and  better-trained  teachers.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  if  it  is  wise  for  young  men  who  plan  to  enter  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  and  the  ministry  to  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  liberal  education  in  a  four-year  college  course  before 
entering  the  professional  school,  it  is  certainly  most  wise  for  those 
of  our  youth  who  enter  the  difficult  and  noble  profession  of  teaching 
to  advance  as  far  as  may  be  botii  their  liberal  education  and  their 
professional  training. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SERVICE. 

Hitherto  our  normal  school  has  had  to  do  only  with  the  education 
and  training  of  candidates  for  teacherships.  I  myself  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  Is  not  equally  the  duty  of  the  normal  school  to  offer 
courses,  both  cultural  and  professional,  for  the  improvement  of  teadi- 
ers  already  appointed  to  the  service.  Such  courses  should  be  offered 
without  charge  for  instruction  because  the  service  is  a  public  s^-vice. 
The  time  schedule  could  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
teachers'  hours  of  service  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  courses 
should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  demands  for  them  actually  made 
by  the  teachers. 

A  teacher  who  finds  herself  deficient  in  physical  geography,  for 
example,  might  thus  find  just  the  opportunity  she  needs.  A  teacher 
found  deficient  by  her  supervisor  in  knowledge  of  nature  study  mi^t 
be  advised  to  take  the  appropriate  course. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  work  thus  done  at  the  normal  school 
should  be  credited  toward  a  teacher's  promotion  from  grade  to  grade 
and  from  salary  class  to  salary  class.  The  primary  test  of  promotion 
should  continue  to  be  actual  and  current  teaching  efficiency.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  successful  completion  of  a  certain  number  of 
courses  at  the  normal  school  might  not  wisely  count  for  as  much  as  a 
year  of  service  in  the  grades. 

The  plan  I  have  indicated  would  call  for  a  better  trained,  a  more 
richly  educated,  an  abler  faculty  at  the  normal  school,  because  the 
work  would  be  more  advanced  than  the  regular  work  and  the  stu- 
dents more  mature.  Perhaps  it  might  prove  wise  to  engage  an  emi- 
nent teacher  here  or  there  to  give  a  particular  course  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers  in  the  service;  the  faculty  of  Howard  University  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Many  of  our  poorly  paid  elementary  teachers  go  to  great  expense 
to  attend  summer  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  tins  is 
most  praiseworthy.  But  a  summer  session  of  our  local  normal  school 
would  prove  a  solid  advantage  to  teachers  who  are  unable  to  afford 
this  expense. 
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THE  teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

Through  your  foresight  and  courtesy,  sir,  the  teacheis  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  divisions  and  related  normal, 
high,  and  vocational  schools  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  a  teachers'  institute  November  5  and  6,  1914,  of  exceptional 
value.  On  each  day  there  was  a  morning  session  which  began  at 
9.30  and  an  afternoon  session  which  began  at  2.  The  attendance  as 
to  numbers  and  as  to  punctuality  was  excellent ;  the  attention  of  the 
audience  did  not  flag.  The  questions  that  were  asked  from  the  floor 
and  the  vigorous  and  incisive  discussions  in  which  members  of  the 
audience  participated  bore  witness  to  the  vital  influence  of  the 
lecturers  and  to  the  professional  enthusiasm  of  our  corps  of  teachers. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

NOVEMBEB  5. 

930  a.  m. — Formal  English  grammar;  its  uses  and  ahu8e$. 

Prof.  G.  David  Houston,  Howard  University. 
Science  as  an  educational  instrument. 

Prof.  D.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Colored  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
2.00  p.m. — Demands  of  the  schools  upon  the  vocations. 

Dr.  Meyer  Bloomfleld,  The  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Followed  by  question  box.) 
Socializing  the  high  schools. 

Principal  W.  D.  Lewis,  wmiam  Penn  High  School  for  Qirls, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NOVEMBEB  6. 

9.90  a.  m. — Essentials  of  grade  arithmetic. 

Principal  Charles  W.  Moray,  Highland  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 
(Followed  by  question  box.) 
Modem  methods  of  teaching  history  and  government  at  various  ages. 
Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard  University. 
(Followed  by  question  box.) 
2.00  p.  m. — If  I  were  again  a  class  teacher. 

Dr.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  associate  superintendent  of  schools,  New 
York  City. 
Moral  instruction  through  the  teaching  of  literature. 

Dr.  Henry  Neuman,  Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
(FoUowed  by  question  box.) 

In  response  to  many  requests  from  the  corps  five  additional  after- 
noon lectures  (2.30  to  3.30)  in  continuation  of  the  institute  series 
were  given  by  educators  of  the  same  blood  and  tradition  as  the  teach- 
ing corps,  as  follows : 

Mabch  24. 

Some  special  equipment  needed  hy  the  negro  teacher. 

Principal  Leslie  P.  Hill,  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Ohey- 
]Mgr,Pa. 
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Mabgh  29. 

Present  tendencies  in  negro  education  in  the  South. 

Director  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  of  the  Slater  Fund,  The  Negro  Rural  School 
Fund,  and  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation. 

April  12. 
Th^  paths  to  power. 

Prof.  George  A.  Towns,  Atlanta  University. 

April  21. 

The  Latin  element  in  English  speech. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Llghtfoot,  Howard  University. 

April  28. 

Eou)  Tuskegee  correlates  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  with  the  problems  of  the 
shop  and  the  field. 
Director  J.  R.  E.  Lee,  Tuskegee  Institute. 


Frequently  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  teachers 
and  parents  and  pupils  in  our  elementary,  high^  and  normal  schools 
upon  a  neglected  educational  resource — ^I  mean  the  utilization  of 
the  Negro's  contribution  to  civilization  and  culture.  Such  neglect 
is  exceedingly  unfortunate. 

A  former  principal  of  the  Armstrong  School  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice when  he  encouraged  his  students  to  render  fittingly  some  of  the 
Negro  folk  songs  that  reveal  the  travail  of  the  spirit  of  this  people 
under  American  slavery.  Many  there  were  who  decried  resort  to 
these  profoundly  pathetic  melodies,  urging  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  our  youth  is  to  shroud  the  past  in  oblivion.  But 
the  wondrous  songs  won  appreciation  for  themselves  and  criticism 
was  soon  hushed.  These  songs  are  a  precious  part  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Negro  people ;  they  should  be  remembered  by  the  generations 
to  come  with  sympathy  and  pride.  The  only  way  in  which  our 
youth  may  become  proud  of  the  past  life  of  the  stock  from  which 
they  spring  is  through  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  that  past  and 
its  culture  products.  So  these  artless  songs  have  a  real,  an  incal- 
culable value. 

One  of  our  building  principals  in  the  elementary  schools  has  pre- 
pared a  book  of  Africafi  animal  fables.  Published  by  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  publishing  houses,  this  collection  of  African 
stories  has  been  adopted  for  use  by  white  children  in  some  of  the  best 
of  American  city  schools.  Many  of  the  folk  stories  of  the  African 
Negro  and  many  more  of  his  descendants  in  America  have  been  given 
literary  form  in  English  and  thus  made  available  for  the  elementary 
schools.  These  folk  stories  have,  I  insist,  a  very  special  value  for 
children  of  African  descent.    To  such  children  they  are  far  more 
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interesting  and  more  precious  than  to  other  children.  They  should 
be  looked  upon  by  the  teachers  with  appreciation;  they  should  be 
utilized  constantly  in  our  schools. 

Just  as  the  skill  and  craftmanship  of  gifted  musicians  like  Will 
Marion  Cook  have  given  our  folk  songs  artistic  form  and  consequent 
availability  for  schools,  so  have  literary  artists  made  our  folk  stories 
available. 

In  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  high  schools  reference  is  more  and  more  made  by  our 
teachers  to  the  place  of  the  American  Negro  in  that  history,  to  the 
part  which  he  has  played  in  American  life.  Two  of  our  teachers — 
Principal  John  W.  Cromwell,  of  CrununeU  School,  and  Dr.  C.  G. 
Woodson,  of  M  Street  High  School — ^have  written  important  vol- 
umes that  in  their  fields  should  constitute  sources  for  the  use  of  our 
teachers.  It  gives  our  children  and  youth  a  sense  of  pride  in  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprang,  an  honorable  self-confidence,  a  faith 
in  the  future  and  its  possibilities,  to  know  what  men  and  women  of 
Negro  blood  have  actually  done,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  school- 
room or  in  the  war  for  the  building  of  America. 

I  advert  to  this  general  topic  in  this  report  because  the  school 
year  1914-15  is  notable  for  the  effort  of  our  teachers  to  utilize  this 
neglected  educational  resource,  and  because  I  have  reason  to  hope 
and  believe  that  more  than  ever  in  this  direction  will  be  done  in  the 
years  shortly  to  come.  From  the  simple  morning  talks  of  our 
primary-grade  teachers,  who  take  delight  in  calling  attention  to  the 
birthdays  of  Phyllis  Wheatly  or  Benjamin  Banneker  or  Alexander 
Crunmiell,  to  the  references  in  high-school  classes  to*the  beginnings 
of  Negro  education  in  America,  much  has  been  done  to  impart  to 
our  children  and  youth  some  appreciation  of  the  tradition  and  the 
history  of  the  Negro  people,  and  far  more  may  yet  and  will  yet  and 
ought  yet  to  be  done. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere 
said  on  this  general  theme : 

•  •  •  In  the  education  of  youth  there  are  no  resources  of  moral  training 
so  vital  as  the  concrete  examples  of  serviceable  men  and  gifted  women.  The 
Roman  schoolmasters  grasped  this  truth,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  put 
Plutarch's  Lives  show  how  in  this  fundamental  aspect  their  practice  kept  pace 
with  their  theory.  The  Greek  heroes  were  demigods;  their  exploits  could  not 
possibly  make  so  Intimate  and  potent  an  appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Greek  schoolboy  as  did  the  careers  of  actual  men  to  the  Roman.  It  is  easier 
to  respond  to  the  courage,  the  sense  of  justice,  the  magnanimity,  the  devotion 
^f  an  actual  man  who  but  yesterday  walked  the  streets  of  our  city  than  to 
imitate  the  sanctities  of  the  shadowy  saint  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

'Hirough  the  processes  of  the  American  public  school,  our  children  and  our 
youth  are  deeply  Impressed  with  the  careers  and  the  services  of  Washington 
*^  Lincoln,  Webster  and  Phillips  and  Garrison,  Grant  and  Sherman,  Whit- 
^^  and  Longfellow  and  LowelL    All  this  Is  well  and  good.    But  the  principle 
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should  be  pursued  a  step  further.  Can  it  be  that  all  the  generals,  all  the  states- 
men, all  the  men  of  letters  were  white  men?  Is  there  not  danger  that  our 
colored  children  and  youth  will  be  overwhelmed  with  what  I  may  call  the 
prestige  of  the  white  man?  What  about  Toussaint  L'Ouverture?  Was  he  not 
a  great  soldier?  What  about  him  who  was  once  the  Byron  and  the  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  of  Russia?  What  of  Ooleridge-Taylor,  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  and 
what  of  Frederick  Douglass?    *    •    * 

I  say  that  unless  our  schools  utilize  for  educational  purposes  the  careers  and 
personalities  of  colored  men  and  women  as  w^  as  of  white  our  children  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  prestige  of  the  white  man  and  their  own  initiative 
impaired.  *  *  *  Our' children  should  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  and  a  due 
appreciation  of  all  the  makers  and  the  sustainers  of  civilization.  It  is  true 
that  for  my  boy  there  is  something  of  inspiration,  something  I  would  not  have 
him  lose,  in  the  life  of  St  Francis  of  Assist  But  there  are  some  modern 
saints  who  bear  a  more  intimate  relation  to  his  experience;  I  certainly  would 
not  have  his  life  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  Alexander  Crummell.  Our  schools 
must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  very  educational  material  best  fitted  to  devdop 
in  our  children  race  pride,  self-confidence,  a  spirit  of  brave  and  noble  emulation. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  first  and  most  of  all  to  you,  Mr. 
Superintendent,  and  also  to  the  president  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  my  abiding  sense  of  gratitude  for  kindnesses  and 
courtesies  innumerable  and  a  confidence  that  has  given  heart  to  the 
whole  professional  staff  in  its  endeavors. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eo8cx)B  C.  Bhucb, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


BBPOBT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  OF  PSIlfitABY  IKSTBXTCTION. 

My  Dbab  Mb.  Bbttce  :  An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  assistant  director 
of  primary  instruction  of  grades  1-4  in  diyisions  10-18  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  shows  that  it 
records  the  activities  of  the  department,  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  most 
important  concerns  of  the  department 

"  How  rapidly  and  pleasant  this  school  year  has  passed !  '*  resounds  through- 
out the  teaching  corps.  And  the  echo  comes  back,  "  It  is  because  the  superin- 
tendent has  kept  our  hearts  so  light  and  happy  and  our  heads  and  hands  so 
busy."  What  a  high  tribute  to  one  commanding  an  army  of  nearly  70,000 
people  in  this  belligerent  age. 

Among  the  many  things  accomplished  by  our  most  efficient  superintendent 
this  year  is  our  new  course  of  study.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  put  snap  and 
ginger  into  the  whole  department  than  this  well-organized  course  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  prominence  given  to  literature  and 
history  not  only  enabled  us  to  employ  opportunities  to  impress  moral  truths, 
but  to  correlate  these  character  subjects  so  closely  with  all  the  other  subjects 
that  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  draw  the  line  between  certain  ones. 
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Tbe  year's  work  began  with  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
the  teachers  with  course  of  study.  Following  these  meetings  seven  demonstra- 
tioos  of  new  features  of  work  were  conducted,  five  by  the  first  and  second 
grade  model  teachers,  one  by  Miss  I.  Wormley,  and  one  by  me.  The  feeling  of 
confldoice  being  established,  everyone  set  out  with  an  earnestness  and  a  seal 
which  argued  a  successful  year.  The  results  observed  in  our  visits  through  the 
schools  showed  that  the  teachers  were  making  fuller  and  more  thorough  prepa- 
ntton,  which  made  for  stronger  and  surer  teaching.  The  daily  plans  showed 
healthy  growth.  We  have  abiding  faith  in  these  daily  plans,  and  fed  if  th^ 
are  fUthfully  and  thoughtfully  kept  from  day  to  day,  strength  is  assured  the 
teadier.  Preparation  of  a  regular  plan  of  action  calls  for  preparation  of  all 
that  is  required  for  teaching.  This  stronghold  begets  a  confidence  in  the 
teacher  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  larger  and  better  growth.  In  the  hands 
of  a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher  the  child  is  always  safe. 

The  libraries,  congressional  and  public,  with  its  branches,  together  with  the 
museum,  art  gallery,  and  public  buildings  and  grounds,  have  been  utilized  more 
this  year  than  ever  befbre.  Teachers  and  children  have  drawn  regularly  from 
the  libraries.  A  very  large  number  of  primary  classrooms  had  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year  the  traveling  library  on  hand.  Some  first  and  second  grades  have 
used  the  privilege  to  a  nice  advantage.  Children  became  so  interested  in  the 
books  at  their  disposal  that  tasks  assigned  for  seat  or  home  work  attained 
higher  efficiency  because  the  book  awaited  successful  workers.  The  ability 
bhown  by  the  little  people  of  this  department  to  r^roduce  at  considerable 
length  units  of  history,  bi(^praphy,  and  stories  read  outside  of  the  school  or 
during  earned  time  in  school  has  been  most  encouraging.  Reading  of  the 
reading  matter  of  the  grade  was  naturally  more  thoughtfully  and  expressively 
done  because  of  the  broader  worlE.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cooperative  work  of 
the  library  and  school  has  gone  far  toward  creating  the  reading  habit  and 
develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  in  a  goodly  number  of  our  primary  children. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  helpful  assistance  of  the  splendid  librarian  force 
we  have  been  supplied  with  full  sets  of  well-selected  and  very  attractive  pictures 
whenever  application  was  mada  Few  are  the  teachers  who  did  not  obtain  these 
pictures,  which  illumined  the  subjects  and  inspired  the  children.  Interest  in 
art  through  history  and  literature  awakened  an  interest  in  art  for  art's  sake. 
The  children  of  all  grades  represented  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  masterpieces  in  art 

For  the  officials  and  their  able  assistants  of  the  congressional  and  public 
libraries  we  have  but  words  of  praise  for  the  very  gracious  manner  in  which 
they  have  served  us  at  all  times. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  excellent  advantages  offered  the  schools  of 
this  most  beautiful  capital  in  the  way  of  museums,  public  buildings,  and 
groonds,  not  excluding  the  Ck>rcoran  Art  Gallery,  we  must  grant  that  our  com- 
munity is  tar  behind  many  a  less  important  city  in  the  cooperation  of  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  schools.  With  public  buildings,  the  like  of  which 
is  not  found  in  any  other  center  in  the  country,  and  a  museum  with  collections 
which  are  among  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  the  teacher  and 
her  class  must  have  special  dispensation  in  order  to  visit  these  accessories  to 
the  schools  vidth  a  view  of  enriching  the  children*s  minds  and  broadening  their 
vision.  Our  children  are  not  traveled,  and  we  feel  every  available  means  should 
be  employed  to  supply  the  lack.  Through  the  generosity  of  teachers,  many  of 
our  children  have  visited  the  museums  and  the  gallery  of  art  on  Saturdays  or 
holidays. 

In  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities  the  railroad  companies  cooperate  with 
the  schools  in  providing  a  reduced  rate  for  school  children  traveling  to  and 
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from  school  and  on  trips  for  educational  purposes.  Washington  would  do  w^ 
to  follow  in  line  with  these  advanced  workers,  and  then  the  question  of  car  fare 
will  not  be  of  greater  moment  than  the  child's  highest  and  best  good.  While  in 
Euroi)e  we  were  strongly  impressed  that  the  galleries  were  for  the  schools— the 
teacher  and  her  class  were  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  We  travel  over  the  world 
to  see  museums  and  galleries  and  leave  behind  us  one  of  the  most  wonderfal 
museums  in  the  world. 

The  primary  department  in  the  very  nature  of  things  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems.  It  is  charged  with  beginning  the  child  in  his  schooling  under  the 
following  conditions:  The  child  is  at  his  crudest  school  stage,  the  teacher  is 
the  youngest  and  least  experienced.  Again,  the  kindergartener  trains  children 
for  work  with  which  she  is  unacquainted,  and  the  primary  teacher  receives 
children  from  the  kindergarten  unappreciative  of  its  spirit  and  methods.  An- 
other concern  of  the  department  is  the  experienced  teacher.  The  record  of 
all  who  have  gone  into  the  elementary  schools  from  the  primary  department 
clearly  shows  that  they  were  so  directed  in  the  primary  department  as  to  make 
them  strong  and  efficient  teachers.  The  rating  given  every  teacher  now  in  the 
elementary  grades  who  has  come  up  from  the  primary  department  is  very  good 
or  excellent.    This  record  tells  the  story. 

We  have  given  in  another  part  of  the  report  means  employed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  work.  I  wish  further  to  mention  the  work  done  In  the 
monthly  conferences,  the  model  schools,  and  in  classroom  with  teacher  and  pu- 
pils. Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  for  all  teachers  of  the  grades  repre- 
sented. Thirty-four  of  these  meetings  have  been  conducted  during  the  year. 
Discussion  of  work  of  the  department  and  educational  problems  generally  is 
invited.  Through  these  conferences  we  are  permitted  to  come  in  close  touch 
with  every  teacher  under  us  monthly.  By  following  up  these  meetings  through 
visits  to  the  classroom  the  chances  are  greatly  minimized  for  injury  to  the 
child  through  bad  teaching.  My  assistant  and  I  have  made  1,158  visits  to  class- 
rooms this  year. 

The  model  teachers  are  given  special  cases  to  improve;  if  improvement  is 
not  noted  in  a  given  time,  a  change  is  made  in  the  supervision.  We  are  able 
to  report  more  visits  on  the  part  of  teachers  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Larger  numbers  of  children  of  kindergarten  training  are  entering  the  first 
grade  with  the  opening  of  each  school  year.  The  problem  of  utilizing  the  stock 
of  kindergarten  knowledge  and  experiences  becomes  more  and  more  a  problem. 
We  have  been  for  some  years  using  the  gifts,  occupations,  and  literature  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  point  of  departure  for  first-grade  subjects.  But,  while 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  more  kindly  disposed  to  the  kindergarten 
child,  yet  they  know  little  of  his  preparation.  For  the  past  two  years  primary 
teachers  have  been  visiting  the  kindergartens  with  a  view  of  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  the  work.  This  year  kindergarteners  have  visited  primary 
grades.  Suggestions  growing  out  of  these  exchange  of  visits  have  been  very 
helpful.  Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  the  kindergarten  director,  and  the  primary  direc- 
tor have  laid  plans  for  a  more  practical  working  out  of  the  situation.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  in  the  normal  school  to  appre- 
ciate the  aims,  purposes,  and  methods  of  both  primary  and  kindergarten  is  the 
only  successful  solution  of  the  problem. 

Thanking  the  school  officials  for  courtesy  at  all  times, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

B,  F.  G.  Merritt, 
Assistant  Director  of  Primary  InstrwUiot^ 
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BEPOBT  OF  ATTENDAHCB  OFFICEB  FOB  COLOBEB  SCHOOIA. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  worlc  in  tliis  department 
during  the  school  year  ending  June,  1915. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

214 

087 
48 
67 
188 
604 
45 
67 

19 
3(B 
18 
8 
19 
271 
17 
8 

233 

f*f*rri>f  AbMiitMff  nmrtfd     . 

990 

06 

^— tr  «n*~!  tr  f ♦*t"''-'»^  ««i«-r 

65 

I'lUftDti  ratonMid  to  icbool 

207 

AbantMintiiriiedtoacliool ^ 

Vamttfiulantfi  entcnkl 

865 
63 

FmidbTAttwMlaiiCDfffllnr.fintwiHl 

65 

Viiitotokhooli 

438 

VUti  to  panoti 

1,005 

VUtBin&tanstofwork 

40 

Omi  in  court... 

62 

During  this  school  year  new  difficulties  have  arisen  which  constitute  sources 
of  increasing  truancy.  Captains  of  canal  boats  often  employ  schoolboys  for  a 
flnall  sum  to  accompany  them  on  their  trips  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents.  Several  boys  are  known  to  have  taken  these  trips,  lasting  from 
one  to  three  weeks.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  schoolboys  cross  the 
District  line  and  are  employed  during  school  hours  as  caddies  by  golf  clubs 
witiiout  the  consent  of  parents. 

Whether  these  means  of  circumventing  the  compulsory  education  law  are  per- 
missible, I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  they  are  of  questionable  expediency. 

Hany  parents  have  during  this  school  year  asked  me  as  to  whether  there 
were  any  legal  means  to  be  resorted  to  whereby  children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  years  may  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  While  I  have  informed  such 
inquirers  that  their  wishes  can  be  enforced  by  the  court,  I  have  found  almost 
uniform  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a  "  court  record  "  on  their  children.  Now, 
if  the  compulsory  education  law  were  so  amended  as  to  embrace  children 
betwe^i  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  subject  to  all  reasonable  exemptions,  many  a 
parental  heartache  would  be  happily  relieved,  idleness  among  our  youth  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  prospect  of  more  widespread  civic  efficiency  assured. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  difficulty  which  is  readily  avoidable,  but  which 
at  present  entails  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  delay  in  the  prosecution  of 
tike  work  of  the  attendance  officer,  namely,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  addresses  of  pupils.  In  reporting  absentees,  the 
tetcber  frequently  gives  as  the  present  residence  of  the  pupils  reported  places 
which  do  not  exist  or  those  from  which  the  parents  have  removed  months 
{verioiisly.  Care  in  noting  frequently  all  changes  of  residence  of  pupils  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  and  insure  a  larger  per  cent  of  attendance. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  146  indigent  children  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  divisions  were  vaccinated  by  the  health 
department  daring  the  school  year,  an  expedient  which  greatly  increased  the 
enrollment  in  the  primary  grades. 

In  several  previous  reports  I  sought  to  impress  upon  my  superiors  the  im- 
portance, I  may  say  necessity,  of  establishing  ungraded  classes  for  girls.  Fre- 
quently girls  become  incorriglbles  and  truants,  rendering  it  necessary  as  a 
means  of  proper  discipline  to  have  them  before  the  juvenile  court.  Thus,  many 
girls  are  given  "court  records"  for  want  of  special  schools  required  by  the 
compolacMry  education  law,  since  no  distinction  whatever  is  made  as  to  sex.    If 
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the  system  provided  ungraded  classes  for  girls  under  the  managem^it  of  strong, 
sympathetic  motherly  teachers,  I  am  sore  that  V  court  records  "  would  be  ahnost 
entirely  obviated  and  the  unfavorable  effects  of  bad  behavior  in  the  graded 
schools  minimized. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  circumstances  of  most  atypicals,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  supreme  benevolence  to  provide  free  transportation  for  those  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  furnish  it.  The  schools  are  few  in  number ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  unfortunates  are  compelled  to  travel  long  distances  in  order  to  reach 
them.  Therefore,  the  attendance  is  necessarily  uncertain  and  irregular,  and  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  average  atypical  greatly  hampered* 

My  experience  impels  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  would  be  more  effectively  accomplished  if  one  or  more 
additional  attendance  officers  were  provided  for  the  work  in  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  divisions. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and  kind  helpfulness  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  my  superiors  and  the  general  teaching  body,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ida  O.  RiCHABDeoH. 


BEFOBT  OP  SXTPEBYISING  FBINCIPALS,  10-13  DIVISIOITS. 

Dbab  Sib:  As  the  representative  of  the  supervising  principals  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  divisions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow- 
ing annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1915. 

This  report  is  limited  to  the  three  topics  suggested  for  comment  by  the  super- 
intendent, namely: 

Grade  Curriculum  Under  New  Course  of  Study. 
Teaching  and  Teaching  Methods. 
Development  of  Vocational  Ideas  in  the  Grades. 
The  report  is  brief  and  aims  simply  to  present  the  results  of  the  observations 
of  the  supervising  principals. 

Grade  Cubeicttlum  Undeb  New  Coxtbse  of  Study. 

The  value  of  this  course  of  study  rests  very  largely  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
prepared  by  committees  representing  the  teaching  body. 

coxtbse  in  abithmetic. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  adjusted  to  the  new  text  books  is  well  suited  to  the 
age  and  mental  development  of  the  child.  The  absence  of  long,  difficult  exam- 
ples in  fractions,  problems  stated  in  a  vocabulary  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  child, 
the  making  of  problems  by  the  child  along  the  lines  of  his  experiences,  and  the 
elimination  of  nonessential  subjects,  are  considered  vital  improvements  by  the 
teachers. 

0017BSE  IN  HISTOBT. 

The  course  in  history  is  well  outlined  and  graded  ftom  the  experiences  and 
life  in  the  home  and  neighborhood  through  the  various  stages  of  our  life  as 
a  Nation.  The  heroes  of  history  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the  emphasis 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  upon  causal  relations,  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Nation,  the  treatment  of  a  topic  at  once  in  its  entirety  rather 
than  by  periods  of  time,  the  suggested  topics  instituting  a  comparison  between 
American  and  French  and  English  history,  are  thought  by  the  teachers  to  be 
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especially  practical  and  serviceable  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  children. 
Hie  broad  preparation  of  both  teacher  and  child  is  very  much  helped  by  the 
ertensiye  bibliography  of  poems,  fiction,  and  history. 

C0X7B8E  m  ENGLISH. 

No  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  has  received  such  general  approval  from  the 
body  of  teachers  as  the  course  of  study  in  ESnglish.  In  the  language  of  the 
teachers,  "  We  like  it  because  it  is  rich  in  general  and  special  suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  composition  in  each  grade.  We  like  it  because  it  states  defi- 
nitely the  minimum  requirements  in  the  various  subjects.  We,  therefore,  know 
the  ground  that  must  be  covered  to  warrant  the  promotion  of  our  childron." 

The  introduction  of  technical  grammar  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
where  the  mind  is  moro  maturo  has  secured  more  intelligent  work  in  this  subject 
both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  child  and  has  provided  additional  time 
for  composition  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Tb^chhio  anb  Teaghinq  Methods. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom,  as  observed  by  the  supervising 
principals  and  as  a  result  of  the  tests  which  they  have  given,  is  a  decided  im- 
provement jover  that  of  previous  years.  The  new  course  has  been  studied  by  the 
supervisors  in  regular  monthly  conferences.  Together  they  have  decided  what 
could  be  done.  The  new  books  suggested  and  the  changes  in  graded  courses 
have  compelled  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  service  many  years  to  start 
afresh.  New  outside  material  and  devices  have  been  brought  into  the  class- 
room, and  as  a  result  we  have  had  invigorated  teaching. 

The  supervisors  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  improvement 
In  teaching  this  year  has  been  in  the  subject  of  composition.  Children  have 
never  talked  nor  written  as  well.  While  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  excel- 
lence, the  children  speak  and  write  with  a  clearness,  correctness,  and  fluency  far 
soperior  to  former  years. 

Decided  improvement  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  teaching  of  history.  Nearly 
every  teacher  has  a  good  working  collection  of  maps,  pictures,  and  other  special 
aids  for  teaching  this  subject.  There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  who  visited  the  Public  Library  and  brought  to  the  classroom  stories 
and  other  data  related  to  topics  under  discussion  in  the  class.  Reports  show 
that  the  majority  of  the  children  in  grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive,  visited  many 
of  the  public  buildings  and  thus  gained  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  our 
National  Government  Previous  to  these  visits  the  teachers  suggested  to  the 
children  the  points  of  special  interest  to  be  observed.  Teachers  in  the  primary 
grades  accompanied  their  children  to  the  Zoological  Park,  National  Museum, 
and  other  places  of  particular  interest  to  them.  Life  in  history  teaching  is 
evident  everywhere.  The  teacher  no  longer  dwells  in  detail  on  the  wars  of  the 
past  Causes,  important  events,  and  results  are  emphasized.  Present-day  his- 
tory is  making  so  rapidly  and  is  of  such  world-wide  interest  that,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  it,  we  robbed  the  grade  history  of  some  of  the  time  usually 
devoted  to  it 

Realizing  that  the  one  who  knows  the  child  in  the  classroom  only  can  not 
administer  fully  to  his  needs,  the  teachers  this  year  have  made  a  closer  study  of 
the  home  life  of  the  child.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  has  enabled  them  to 
better  nnderstand  and  more  wisely  train  the  individual  child. 

To  enhance  the  educational  value  of  pictures  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
Lncretia  Mott  School  introduced  this  year  the  motion  pictures.  With  the  per- 
mlasion  of  the  board  of  education,  and  at  an  expense  of  $400,  they  installed  in 
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that  building  an  Bdlson  motlon-plctore  macblne.  All  the  films  exhibited  pre- 
sented educational  subjects  bearing  upon  the  work  in  the  graded  schools. 
These  motion-picture  exhibitions  have  reTitalized  the  teaching  in  geography  and 
literature.  The  sacrifices  and  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  teachers  to  raise 
the  money  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  purchase,  installation,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  have  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  resulting  educational 
advantages.  The  exhibitions  were  shared  by  children  from  other  schools.  This 
is  the  first  instance  where  a  motion-pictuie  machine  has  been  purchased  and 
installed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  machine  were  done  by  a 
former  pupil  of  this  school. 

The  short  experience  which  we  have  had  in  the  application  of  the  motion 
picture  to  classroom  work  confirms  the  position  held  by  David  Snedden,  com- 
missioner of  education  for  Massachusetts : 

"  It  is  now  clear,  beyond  any  question,  that  the  motion  picture  is  destined 
to  be  an  educational  agency  of  first-rate  importance.  The  public  schools,  owing 
to  their  usual,  and  perhaps  natural,  conservatism,  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
both  the  importance  and  the  place  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. There  is  a  strong  prepossession  in  the  public  school,  owing  to  tradition,  to 
make  Instruction  abstract  rather  than  concrete,  and,  as  a  result,  so  relativdy 
concrete  an  agency  as  the  motion  picture  receives,  as  yet,  scant  consideration. 

"  The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  all  educators  should  frankly  recognize 
in  the  motion  picture  an  agency  of  great  importance,  providing  it  is  used  to 
proper  ends.  It  should,  therefore,  be  urged  upon  school  authorities,  among  other 
things,  that  new  buildings  should  be  provided  with  suitable  equipment  for  tlie 
use  of  the  moving  picture,  including  a  fireproof  cabin  for  the  machine  and  a 
vibration-proof  pedestal  for  its  support.  School  principals  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  available  supplies  of  motion-picture  material,  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing such  as  may  prove  profitable  in  various  lines  of  work."  (P.  746,  National 
Education  Association,  1914.) 

Development  of  Vocational  Ideas  in  Grades. 

Nothing  beyond  sewing,  cooking,  and  carpentry  has  as  yet  been  attempted 
along  vocational  lines  in  the  grades.  Sewing  begins  In  the  third  grade  and 
extends  through  the  sixth  grade.  Cooking  has  been  placed  in  some  sixth  grades, 
but  the  regular  course  and  carpentry  are  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Our  children  in  their  dally  lives  touch,  either  by  experience  or  observation, 
many  of  the  ordinary  activities  of  life,  and  I  really  feel  that  a  few  of  these 
activities  could  be  put  with  advantage  Into  the  schoolroom  In  some  simple 
form  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  of  the  various  grades.  All 
"  grown  ups  "  are  at  times  astonished  at  the  Intelligent  things  children  do  when 
they  are  entertaining  one  another  at  play.  One  often  hears  the  remarks,  **  That 
child  win  make  a  good  housekeeper ; "  "  this  child  Is  a  bom  nurse."  If  play- 
ing house  were  Introduced  into  the  primary  grades  and  continued  with  Increas- 
ing complexity  through  the  eighth  grade,  we  would  discover  girls  with  natural 
aptitudes  for  the  following  activities  or  vocations:  Cooking,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  housekeeping,  Inside  decorating,  nursing,  and  others.  All  the  activi- 
ties of  household  economics  will  be  present  here  In  embryo,  and  while  the  chil- 
dren are  playing  special  Individual  aptitudes  for  these  vocations  are  disclosed. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  this  work  In  disclosing  aptitudes  there  is  al<io  its 
value  in  furnishing  an  Inmiense  quantity  of  concrete  material  for  the  number 
and  the  language  work  In  the  classroom — concrete  material  within  the  compre- 
hension and  Interest  of  the  child. 
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In  the  upper  grammar  grades,  where  the  work  approaches  more  nearly  real 
honseke^ing,  the  introduction  of  playing  Bh<^keeping  will  present  another  line 
of  activities  or  vocations  and  will  largely  increase  the  concrete  material  used  in 
the  classroom.  The  value  of  this  prevocational  work  as  a  means  of  discovering 
aptitudes  is  evident.  The  working  plan  presents  the  problem,  hut  a  problem 
well  worth  solving. 

The  expense  attending  the  introduction  and  carrying  out  of  this  prevocational 
work  will  be  very  small. 

UlfPBOVEMENT  OF  TBACHEBS  IN  THE  8EBVICE. 

Change  of  curricula  to  meet  the  denuinds  of  an  everehanging  society,  normal 
and  college  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  service,  and  even  excellence  in  a 
l»st  teaching  record  in  themselves  are  not  sufficient.  These  must  be  supple- 
mented by  continual  additions  of  teacher  preparation.  How  best  can  the 
teacher  already  In  the  service  secure  this  continual  addition  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion? What  encouragement  should  be  given  the  teacher  in  the  service  to  work 
constantly  for  this  renewed  efficiency?  In  the  interest  of  developing  up-to-date 
teaching  by  teachers  now  in  the  service,  there  is  no  more  urgent  demand  than 
that  for  a  comprehensive  and  practical  answer  to  these  questions.  This  matter 
Is  a  constant  sf>urce  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  supervisor. 
Very  respectfully, 

MABioif  P.  Shadd, 
Buperviaing  Principal,  Eleventh  Diviiian^ 


BEPOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  BIBECTOB  OF  NiaHT  SCHOOLS. 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  Bbvcb  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  the  following  report 
of  the  work  of  the  night  schools  under  my  supervision  for  the  year  1914-15: 

The  effort  this  year  has  been  to  secure  a  better  grading  of  these  schools  and 
to  more  rigidly  enforce  the  promotional  system  from  grade  to  grade.  Text- 
books that  are  in  use  in  the  day  schools,  and  which  we  thought  to  be  best  fitted 
for  night-school  work,  were  used.  In  the  larger  schools,  in  the  matter  of  grad- 
ing, the  pupils  were  graded  in  each  subject,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  one 
attending  one  of  these  schools  to  secure  the  very  best  results  in  his  work.  In 
these  buildings  several  classes  in  mathematics  were  arranged  to  be  in  session 
at  the  same  time ;  for  instance,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  and  a  seventh  grade  class,  and 
the  several  groups  were  graded  and  assigned  to  these  classes.  At  another  period 
the  same  provision  was  made  for  classes  in  English,  and  so  on  in  all  the  other 
subjects.  By  the  method  a  pupil  of  fifth-grade  English  and  seventh-grade 
mathematics  and  vice  versa  could  be  accommodated.  This  plan  has  worked 
so  well  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  its  use  wherever  possible  next  year. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  classes  in  English  and  mathematics  were  ar- 
ranged for  and  pupils  required  to  take  this  work  in  addition  to  the  industrial 
work  in  the  Armstrong  School.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  Armstrong  School 
a  real  industrial  night  high  school  and  to  arrange  for  regular  transfers  from 
the  graded  night  schools  to  both  that  school  and  to  the  business  high  school 
at  the  Phelps  Building.  The  installation  of  other  high-school  subjects  will  be 
recommended  as  soon  as  they  are  needed. 

The  present  appropriation  is  sufficient  only  to  maintain  the  night  schools  an 
average  of  60  nights.  Sixty  nights  for  two  hours  each  night  make  120  hours,  or 
24  five-hour  days,  the  total  length  of  the  night-school  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  next  appropriation  will  make  it  possible  to  materially  lengthen  the  course, 
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for  In  the  building  of  good,  useful  citizens  in  the  community  the  night  schools 
are  a  factor  second  not  even  to  the  day  schools.  In  this  connection  we  are 
making  a  survey  of  apparent  night-school  needs  and  also  keeping  a  record,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  pupils  -who  have  been  with  us,  especially  those  In  the 
Industrial  classes. 

Meetings  of  the  night-school  principals  were  held  ftom  time  to  time,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  several  schools  obtained,  a  better 
correlation  of  the  work  arranged,  and  a  clearer  view  of  the  work  from  all 
angles  secured.    It  is  planned  to  continue  these  conferences  next  year. 

In  closing  this  report  I  want  to  commend  the  principals  and  teachers  for 
their  earnestness  and  general  good  work  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ASTHTTB  G.  NeWICAN. 


BEPOBT  07  ASSISTAm?  DIBECTOB  07  MUSIC. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  director  of  music  for  the  tenth,  eleventh. 
tweUl.L,  and  thirteenth  divisions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Music,  like  all  art,  begins  when  language  fails.  Without  a  doubt  there  is  a 
place  and  purpose  of  music  In  the  public  schools. 

The  wonderfully  rapid  and  wide  extension  of  musical  instruction  demon- 
strates this  statement 

It  has  been  substantially  demonstrated  that  music  presented  to  the  pupil  In 
whatever  grade  in  a  systematic  form  has  its  effective  results. 

In  the  first  grade,  the  pupils  taking  up  sight  reading,  the  results  have  been 
almost  marvelous.  If  the  grade  teacher  would  work  harmoniously  with  the 
special  teacher  and  realize  that  as  much  is  expected  of  her  to  push  this  subject 
to  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  as  anyone  else,  our  foundation  would  be  sure. 

More  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  primary  grades  than  in  the  inter- 
mediate for  the  reason  that  the  latter  have  so  many  subjects  and  of  so  diversi- 
fied nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible, to  put  music  where  It  ought  to  be — **  top- 
most round." 

It  is  Impossible  to  do  more  than  chorus  work  in  the  high  schools  because  of 
the  crowded  condition,  except  for  the  fourth-year  classes.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  them  for  preparation  for  normal  school.  I  would  again  call  your 
attention  to  a  much-needed  elective  course  for  high-school  students,  thereby 
securing  to  students  of  ability  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  musical  course. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  music  be  made  a  major  subject  for  high  schools. 

One  teacher  has  been  detailed  for  one  portion  of  her  time  to  work  in  the 
kindergarten  department.    (See  report  of  kindergarten  director.) 

Would  recommend  that  a  musical  festival  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1916  whereby  10,000  pupils  could  be  brought  together  In  a  place  similar  to  the 
baseball  league  grounds  and  thereby  give  the  public  and  patrons  of  our  schools 
an  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished  along  musical  lines. 

Psychologists  have  begun  to  study  the  phUosopy  of  the  crowd,  and  I  dare  say 
all  have  witnessed  the  behavior  of  masses  of  people  when  moved  by  some  great 
impulse  and  have  felt  the  power,  the  nervous  force,  that  lay  in  their  united 
action.  There  is  a  voice  of  the  many  which  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from 
the  voice  of  any  one ;  the  chorus  is  one  of  the  musical  expressions  of  this  social 
unit 

The  musicale  given  in  Convention  Hall  in  May  was  a  successful  effort  along 
all  lines.  We  were  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  a  demonstration  of  what  our 
children  can  do  from  first  to  high  and  normal  schools,  also  were  pleased  to  help 
the  athletic  league  of  our  schools  in  their  much-needed  worlE.    Thanlcs  to  all. 
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I  wish  to  extend  to  saperintendent,  asBistant  superintendent,  snperyising 
prlmdpals,  principals,  and  aU  teachers  who  worked  this  year  to  help  forward 
the  musical  work  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  many  conrtesies  and  cooperation. 

To  my  official  corps  I  can  not  say  too  much  for  the  loyal  support  during  the 
whole  year. 

Again  thanking  all,  I  am,  yours,  req;>ectfnlly, 

J.  T.  LITTON, 

Aaaiatawt  Director  of  Music 


SEPOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  BIBECTOB  OF  DBAWINa. 

Dkab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  bri^  report  concerning 
the  drawing  department  for  the  year  1914>15 : 

In  this,  as  in  all  of  the  special  studies,  a  general  feeling  of  good  will  should 
exist  between  the  regular  and  special  teachers,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be 
presented  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  educational  development  of  the 
puidls.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  good  will  and  hearty  cooperation  is  uni> 
fonnly  extended  to  the  special  teachers  by  officials  and  regular  teachers.  It  has 
been  our  aim  to  foster  this  most  essential  relation,  which  time  and  experience 
has  proven  to  be  a  good  investment  The  uniform  courteqy  of  the  regular 
teachers  and  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  made  the  duty  of  reviewing 
thousands  of  drawings  a  real  pleasure,  and  this  experience  has  conveyed  the 
fedii^  that  no  course  of  study,  no  matter  how  well  planned,  will  yield  satisfac- 
tory results  without  the  combined  eflfort  of  regular  and  special  teachers  to 
create  interest.  The  purpose  and  attitude  of  the  teachers  is  of  more  value  than 
an  elaborately  planned  course  that  conditions  will  not  allow  to  be  carried  out 
practically.  Thus  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  director  to  make  a  course  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  meet  general  condltlona  He  must  have  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  requirements  attending  the  work  of  the  regular  teacher  in  order 
to  introduce  and  develop  a  course  with  reference  to  economy  of  time,  and  rea- 
sonable subjects  such  as  can  be  developed  by  the  average  pupil  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  Such  a  course  was  carried  out  during  the  past  year  with  good  average 
resolts.  Drawing  has  become  a  part  of  the  regular  work  in  the  public  schools, 
and  wherever  taught  is  based  on  construction,  representation,  and  decoration, 
which  are  being  developed  in  similar  ways  by  dilTerent  supervisors.  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  Tocational  training  will  no  doubt  develop  the  need  of  more 
drawing  In  connection  with  material  development  The  introduction  and  prac- 
tical development  of  interior  decoration,  in  a  simple  and  tasty  way,  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  subjects  being  taught  in  those  schools.  If  it  should 
meet  your  pleasure,  I  would  be  glad  at  some  future  time  to  confer  with  you 
concerning  such  a  course. 

For  every  kindness  extended  to  me  during  the  year  by  yourself  and  other 
oflkdals  I  extend  heartfelt  thanka 
Yoora,  respectfully, 

T.  W.  HunsTEB. 

BEPOBT  OF  TBACHEB  IN  CHAJbGB  OF  MANUAX  TBAININO,   10-18 

DIVISIONS. 

Dbab  Sib:  Having  as  far  as  possible  abolished  formal  exercise  work  and  in 
its  place  substituted  articles  of  a  practical  and  useful  value,  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  so  arrange  our  course  as  to  enable  us  to  introduce  articles  which 
will  he  of  service  in  the  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  departments.    Such 
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articles  can  be  made  by  the  boys  and  given  for  tbe  OM  of  the  departments 
named. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  this  plan  without  sacrificing  the  present 
arrangement  of  permitting  the  boys  to  make  an  article  with  the  understanding 
that  it  will  become  his  property  upon  completion.  The  continuation  of  this 
plan  will  serve  to  sustain  the  keen  interest  now  manifested  by  the  average 
boy  in  attendance  at  the  manual  training  shops. 

The  classes  in  manual  training  are  now  confined  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  It  is  desirable  that  this  work  be  extended  to  the  fifth  grade 
as  soon  as  possible. 

For  several  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  accommodate  all  sixth-grade 
boys.  During  the  second  semester  of  the  past  school  year  135  boys  were  unable 
to  attend  the  shops.    This  is  an  unfortunate  condition. 

There  are  two  shops  within  the  city  limits  which  are  now  operated  only 
three  days  each  week.  The  appointment  of  an  additional  teacher  would  be  an 
economical  provision.  All  sixth-grade  boys  could  then  be  provided  for.  This 
would  also  allow  the  opening  of  a  new  manual  training  shop  at  the  Garfield 
School,  which  is  very  much  needed.  The  boys  at  this  school  are  now  compelled 
to  travel  the  long  distance  to  the  Birney  School  shop.  The  great  amount  of 
Interest  manifested  by  these  suburban  boys  deserves  encouragement. 

As  special  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  prevocational  training  for 
girls,  I  suggest  that  at  an  early  date  some  special  provision  be  also  made  for 
the  boys. 

The  need  of  a  vacant  period  each  week  is  greatly  felt  by  the  teachers.  There 
are  many  repairs  to  tools  and  equipment  that  can  only  be  made  by  the  teachers. 
When  conditions  will  permit,  it  is  desirable  that  a  period  be  left  open. 

In  the  organic  act  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  position  of  assistant 
supervisor  of  manual  training.  The  present  Incumbent  has  been  detailed  to  and 
required  to  perform  the  constantly  increasing  duties  of  the  position  for  the  past 
five  and  a  half  years  without  additional  compensation.  There  are  two  teachers 
in  the  department  who  are  now  receiving  larger  salaries  than  the  director. 

I  renew  my  request  again  that  action  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
unfortunate  condition. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  spirit  shown  by 
the  teachers  under  my  supervision. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.    W.    MCDONAID, 

Aeiing  Assistant  Supervisor. 


BEPOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCK 

• 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915 : 

Little  change  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  year.  A  few  more  slxtb- 
grade  classes  have  been  included,  so  that  at  present  nearly  all  of  the  sixth 
grades  are  receiving  instruction  in  domestic  science. 

The  average  girl  in  the  sixth  grade  is  Just  at  the  right  age  to  be  tangbt 
habits  of  good  housekeeping,  especially  along  sanitary  lines.  With  simply  a 
kitchen  equipment  such  as  we  have,  very  little  general  housework  can  be  taugbt 

Few  schools  where  kitchens  are  located  have  yard  space  enough  or  conven- 
ient to  establish  a  kitchen  garden  in  connection  with  the  work  in  this  grade.  In 
one  or  two  places  this  year  the  girls  have  been  very  much  interested  In  growing 
a  few  vegetables. 
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A  most  important  feature  of  this  year's  work  has  been  the  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  teachers.  Occupying,  as  It  does,  such  an  Important  place  in  the  edu- 
cational world  of  to-day,  most  of  the  teachers  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  discuss  this  phase  of  the  work.  Lack  of  professional  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  work  In  the  industrial  departments  of 
our  schools,  and  so  the  meeting  of  all  teachers — ^vocational,  graded,  high  and 
normal — ^has  been  mutually  helpful. 

The  meetings  have  been  of  a  very  informal  nature  and  each  teacher  has  been 
Invited  to  discuss  very  frankly  ways  and  means  for  gaining  more  proficiency  in 
her  work. 

With  such  a  start,  the  prospects  seem  very  bright  for  closer  cooperation  and 
broader  work. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  year's  work  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
loyal  support  afforded  me  by  my  teachers. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jttlia  W.  Shaw, 
AaHatant  Director. 


BEPOBT  07  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  OF  DOMESTIC  ABT. 

Deax  Sib:  Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  department  of 
domestic  art  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915 : 

In  general,  the  plan  of  the  work  has  been  changed  but  slightly  since  1914. 
The  teachers'  monthly  conferences,  for  example,  were  continued  with  good 
results.  At  these  meetings  the  work  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  ensuing  month 
was  discussed ;  also  specimens  of  pupils'  work  were  exhibited  for  examination 
and  open  criticism.  While  it  Is  true  that  the  work  in  general  was  but  slightly 
altered,  nevertheless  in  many  particulars  there  were  changes.  Some  sixth-grade 
jrlrls,  for  Instance,  completed  this  year  outside  of  the  regular  course  several 
extra  garments  out  of  material  furnished  by  the  teacher. 

Too  much  commendation  can  not  be  given  the  teachers  for  their  interest  in 
the  work,  self-sacrlflce,  and  loyalty.  Especially  is  this  commendation  due,  since 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  teachers  have  been  overtaxed.  It 
has  been  necessary,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  teachers,  to  use  the 
teachers'  lunch  hour  for  traveling  from  school  to  school.  This  in  time  wears 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  work  suffers.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  an  addi- 
tional teacher  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  the  present  force  may  be 
relieved  of  this  unreasonable  strain. 

I  also  recommend  that  sewing  be  introduced  into  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  I  believe  that  these  girls  who  are  now  neglected,  so  far  as  sewing  is 
concerned,  are  best  fitted  to  receive  such  training.  Effort  spent  on  them  would 
be  the  most  economic  expenditure  in  the  whole  course.  Under  our  present 
system  the  girl  stops  her  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  just  about  the 
time  she  is  beginning  to  understand  the  theory  of  the  work  and  when  the 
practical  application  of  it  to  garment  making  can  best  be  made. 

Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
becomes  more  and  more  imperative  when  we  recall  that  many  girls  stop  school 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  soon  to  become  the  chief  purchaser  for  some 
household.  What  to  buy  and  how  to  buy  it  becomes  a  vital  question  to  her  and 
the  home.  To  compel  her  to  learn  by  experience  what  she  should  have  gotten 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  loss  of  time  and  money  on  her  part  and  a 
serious  neglect  on  ours.  The  prevocational  movement  is  reaching  a  few,  but 
fts  yet  the  majority  of  our  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  are  neglected. 
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Permit  me  finally  to  report,  as  eyidence  of  my  appreciation,  tiie  fact  that  the 
superintendent,  the  assistant  superintendent,  and  others  in  authority  witb 
whom  I  came  in  contact  have  been  most  willing  to  assist 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Eva  F.  Wilson,  ABBistatU  Director. 


BEPOBT  07  THE  ASSISTANT  BIBBCTOB  07  PHYSICAL  TBAININO. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Bbucx  :  I  beg  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  during  the 
year  1914-15. 

The  completion  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  Hyrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  put 
physical  training  in  our  schools  upon  a  much  higher  basis  than  ever  before. 

This  is  the  first  room  fitted  and  used  exclusively  for  physical  training.  It  is 
much  more  inspiring  to  be  able  to  use  the  gymnasium  as  a  gymnasium  at  any 
and  all  times,  if  necessary.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  young  ladies  of  the  normal 
school  that  we  were  able  to  put  on  an  exhibition,  which  caused  many  expres- 
sions of  praise.  And  when  you  consider  that  seven-eighthd  of  the  students  had 
never  worked  in  a  gymnasium,  the  confidence  they  gained  to  handle  themselves 
was  surprising.  One  physical  training  director  has  written  of  a  ''courage 
Jump,"  and  I  had  many,  and  feel  with  him  that  such  confidence  gained  by  stu- 
dents will  aid  them  to  meet  successfully  many  obstacles  in  life,  thus  making  for 
moral  development 

The  addition  of  a  victrola  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  services  of  dif- 
ferent pupil&  I  wish  some  way  could  be  found  by  which  our  schools  generally 
could  be  provided  with  them.  Records  are  constantly  being  made  of  many 
things  helpful  to  teachers,  among  which  are  most  of  the  folk  dancea  These 
records,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  i)ersons  who  have  brought  us  the 
dances,  are  rendered  with  more  accurateness  as  to  the  time  desired  for  the 
dance. 

We  have  had  field  days  of  one  kind  or  another  since  June,  1912,  but  I  can 
easily  say  that  the  one  held  this  year  was  most  successful,  both  as  to  quality 
of  work  exhibited  and  as  to  enthusiastic  response  from  parents  and  friends 
There  were  about  5,000  children  on  the  field  at  one  time  or  another,  and  a  hap- 
pier, better-behaved  set  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  And  when  you  realize  that  this 
group  of  children  represents  not  only  every  colored  school  in  the  city  but  that  it 
represents  every  street,  court,  and  alley  you  will  then  agree  that  it  is  the  largest 
affair  of  the  year.  The  teachers  worked  intelligently  and  accomplished  much 
with  less  effort  than  in  the  preceding  year.  I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  all 
who  helped  to  make  this  educational  feature  a  success. 

Whatever  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  actual  exercises  performed  on  the  field 
bespeaks  the  quality  of  the  work  for  the  year.  The  work  done  on  that  day  is  so 
closely  allied  with  the  year's  work.  There  is  almost  no  choosing  of  children  in 
grades  above  the  fifth.  The  school  goes  on  and  does  selected  exercises  from  the 
grade  work.  Below  the  fifth  grade,  because  of  numbers  there  is  more  select- 
ing, but  the  children  are  chosen  after  the  class  has  learned  the  work.  In  many 
cases  it  is  hard  to  select  the  children.  And  so  with  a  vastly  better  field-day  ex- 
hibition, there  will  be  found  Just  as  marked  improvement  in  the  grade  work. 
But  I  can  not  close  without  a  plea  for  daily  work,  the  only  work  that  counts  as 
far  as  actual  physical  development  is  concerned,  in  physical  training. 

Altogether  this  has  been  a  most  successful  year;  and  so  let  me  not  close  with- 
out a  word  of  thanks  to,  first,  my  assistants  for  the  same  helpful  cooperation 
along  all  lines  and  to  Mr.  J.  Moria  Saunders,  who  so  ably  managed  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  field  day. 
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The  fiict  that  yon,  Mr.  Brace,  tlie  superintendent,  and  several  members  of  tlie 
board  of  education  hare  commended  us  for  the  work  we  are  doing  la,  I  assure 
you,  most  heartily  appreciated. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Anita  J.-  Tubneb, 

A89Mant  Director  of  Physical  Training. 


SEPOBT  07  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  07  KINDEBGABTEK& 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  department 
of  kindergartens,  divisions  10  to  13,  Inclusive,  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
90,  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  school 
year: 

Number  of  program  meetings 10 

Number  of  classes : 

Gift 7 

Game 4 

Song J 1 

Total  number  of  meetings. 22 

Number  of  visits  to  teachers 2G7 

Reports  from  kindergarten  principals  on  mothers'  meetings  show  an  average 
of  about  three  and  one-half  for  the  school  year.  Meetings  held  with  parent- 
teacher  associations  are  not  Included  in  this  number.  It  Is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  buildings  will  be  equipped  with  means  for  lighting.  In  order  that  even- 
ing meetings  may  be  held,  as  complaints  are  made  that  the  mothers  In  some 
Delghborhoods  are  unable  to  attend  day  meetings. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to  constructive  work  having  for 
its  Immediate  object  the  manipulation  of  the  constructive  gifts  on  a  higher 
plana 

The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  Club,  which  has  for  Its  object  the  development 
of  the  group  along  educational  lines,  was  enriched  this  year  by  lectures  given 
by  Misses  Myra  M.  Winchester  and  Ellen  C.  I^ombard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Mr.  R.  G.  Bruce,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  who  advised 
a  new  experiment  In  kindergarten  work  to  conform  with  recent  contributions 
to  kindergarten  thought  and  practice. 

KINDERGABTEN  GBOWTH. 

Without  doubt  the  kindergarten  has  a  record  of  growth  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  department  of  education.  In  many  com- 
munities It  has  made  Itself  an  Integral  part  of  the  school  system,  and  the  klnder- 
pirten  as  a  "law  unto  Itself"  Is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

Early  kindergarten  development  In  America  was  hindered  by  Interference 
from  abroad,  the  Idea  prevailing  that  everything  should  be  done  just  as 
Froebel  had  planned  or  as  a  few  of  his  pupils  had  Interpreted  him.  This  atti- 
tude left  no  room  for  American  initiative,  but  American  democracy  finally 
asserted  itself,  and  since  the  kindergarten  has  been  taken  up  by  the  higher 
Institutions  of  learning,  such  as  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  etc.,  for  sympathetic  study  and  adjustment,  real  reform 
has  resulted,  brought  about  by  honest  difference  of  opinion  and  broader  knowl- 
edge of  general  educational  prlnclplea 
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THE  KINDKBOABTBN  IN  BSEATIOll  TO  THE  FBIHABT  SCHOOL. 

"  The  kindergarten  has  more  than  justified  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school.  It  gives  children  the  power  to  play  rationally,  a  power  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  lose  in  a  crowded  city,  and  play  is  nature's  method  for  pre- 
paring the  young  of  all  animals,  including  the  human  species,  for  the  serious 
work  of  life.  It  affords  them  occupation  suited  to  their  years,  and  thus  fortifies 
the  fundamental  instinct  of  learning  through  self-actiyity." 

Again,  "The  kindergarten  makes  noticeable  provision  for  relative  values. 
Emotional  responses,  appreciation,  preservation  of  an  inquiring  attitude  of 
mind,  socialized  behavior,  seem  to  be  regarded  in  the  regular  Instruction  as  of  at 
least  equal  importance  with  knowledge.  The  general  viewix)int  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  kindergarten  is  of  value  to  the  extent 
that  it  counts  or  functions  in  life.  Hence  the  tendency  to  weigh  worth  Is  com- 
mon here  with  both  teachers  and  children." 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  function  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  primary 
grade — and  it  should  so  function  in  order  to  avoid  what  some  educators  are 
pleased  to  call  "  a  pedagogical  waste  *' — ^there  should  be  a  unification  of  kinder- 
garten and  primary  activities,  particularly  in  the  la  grade.  Th^re  should  be 
less  autocratic  discipline  and  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  democracy.  It  is  possible 
to  have  a  more  pleasing  environment,  as  expressed  through  pictures,  which 
should  represent  the  best  in  art;  there  should  be  growing  plants  cared  for  by 
the  children ;  there  should  be  more  opportunity  for  play  and  for  individual  and 
constructive  work.  Some  constructive  materials  might  be  carried  over  from  the 
kindergarten. 

The  stationary  chair  and  desk  of  the  la  grade  should  give  way  to  movable 
chairs  and  tables ;  not  the  netted  tables  now  used  in  the  kindergarten,  but  those 
having  a  smooth,  plain  surface.  Children  might  be  allowed  to  stand  or  sit  to 
do  their  work,  having  all  the  freedom  of  movement  that  is  consistent  with  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  la  grade  receives  a  considerable  number  of  5-year-old  children, 
w^ho  are  kept  quiet  at  the  expense  of  self-activity  which  belongs  to  their  age. 
This  self-activity  does  not  mean  unnece&sary  noise. 

The  piano  should  not  be  lost  to  the  la  grade.  Some  arrangement  might  be 
made  whereby  the  la  children  could  go  to  the  kindergarten  room  for  a  short 
period  of  songs  and  games  between  12.15  and  12.30,  or  the  building  piano  might 
be  used  for  this  purpose  during  either  recess  period  when  other  grade  classes 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  its  use. 

The  primary  school  should  take  cognizance  of  the  kindergarten  child's  knowl- 
edge of  form,  color,  number,  stories,  and  nature  talks  as  a  basis  for  technical 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  number,  and  language.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  more 
akin  two  things  are,  the  more  easily  transferable  are  the  results  of  one  to  the 
other.  The  methods  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  differ,  yet 
tlieir  goal  is  the  same.  Modification  of  methods  must  come  with  progress  aad 
changing  environment 

The  majority  of  teachers  realize  that  they  must  have  more  than  a  passing 
knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  follows  their  jMirticular  grade  of  work.  The 
kindergartener  feels  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  become  acquainted  with  early 
infant  development,  theoretically  and  practically.  Talks  with  mothers  at  the 
mothers'  meetings  have  proved  most  helpful  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
Schopenhauer  has  said,  "  The  learned  are  those  who  have  studied  in  books ;  tbe 
thinkers,  geniuses,  enlighteners  of  the  world  and  liberators  of  mankind  arc 
those  who  have  read  direct  from  the  pages  of  life  itself."  The  mother  is  indeed 
reading  direct  from  the  pages  of  life  itself. 
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Xlmv  is  aa  inereftfling  Intweal  tn  tbe  primary  sdiool  on  the  part  of  the 
klDdergarteiior.  She  visits  and  follows  her  children  into  the  grades  to  ascer- 
tain their  progress.  Tliere  is  soma  knowledge  of  different  points  of  departure 
for  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  primary  school  will  come  through  future  systematic  study. 
Tbes  best  adjustment  can  come,  iiowever,  throni^  normal  school  training 
courses. 

Finally,  the  la  child,  through  this  plan  of  unifying  tbe  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  of  tbe  la  grade,  will  not  suffer  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
subject  matter  prescribed  for  the  grade,  if  observation,  attention,  concentra- 
tion, imagination,  and  memory  are  duly  emphasized.    . 

OTT    KINnEBOABTElVS    USED    FOB    OBSERVATION    AND    FBAGTICE   BT    N0BMAL-8CH00L 

STUDENTS. 

The  plan  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  observation  and 
practice  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  kindergarten  students  in  the  city  kinder- 
gartens has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Schools  for  this  purpose  were  limited 
to  the  neighborhood  so  that  there  was'  no  loss  of  time  in  returning  to  the 
Dormal  school  for  dlass  work. 
Be^psctfully  sttbmlUed. 

N.  T.  Jackson, 
Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartent, 


SBPOXtT  07  PBINCIPAL  07  MINES  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Ht  Dkab  Snt:  t  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  Myrtilla 
Miner  Normal  School  for  the  scholastic  year  1914-15. 

The  prlncipars  con^lidated  report  to  the  superintendent  for  the  first  school 
month,  September,  1914,  shows: 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Tirtnf  Tttnnf>wf4t)ntttA4  .^^ ..,. 

4 
1 
3 

121 
4 

117 

125 

6 

Knmbtf  MfMifflitf  onlait  iwhool  'iftv ,,,.-,,,,,-- ,,,.,.,.,.,,„-- 

120 

The  fifth  report,  January,  1915  (close  of  first  semester),  shows: 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Total  iminhfr  iwlip^t^i^ r r 

1 

1 

119 

1 

Tot#i  number  dfcwhargfd 

1 

2 

a 

'"^flmbflr  >»«>l«n«iTifl'  ftnlaat  flclUM)!  dEV 

121 

Tbe  tenth  report,  June,  1915  (close  of  second  semester),  shows: 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

ToUl  nQin?>fr  •AmltttfA    

1 

1 
114 

35 

1 
7 

1 

Total  muiiber  discharced 

1 

2 

1 

116 

Nottber  fradoated: 

1  rimaryimidftemifw  ....................................  .    .»x  ^    ^ 

36 

HomelioJ^-arts  course 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

43 

45 

266 
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The  members  of  tbe  graduatiiig  daases  erldenced  a  high  degree  of  ezeellence 
in  their  practice  work  and  gave  promise  of  fnture  efficiency  as  teadiers  in  the 
respective  grades  of  work  for  which  they  were  prepared. 

JT7NI0B  GIA88. 

The  principal's  consolidated  report  for  the  first  school  month,  September, 
1914,  shows: 


Boys. 

aus. 

Total. 

Total  number  admitted 

S 
1 

7S 

4 

n 

Total  number  dfaKhargBd 

5 

KninV^  bAic*^shig  OD  iMt  Kbool  day ..^xx 

2 

n 

73 

The  fifth  report,  January,  1915  (close  of  first  semester),  shows: 

Boys. 

GWs. 

Total. 

Total  number  admitted 

1 

1 

72 

1 

Total  number  diacbareed 

1 
1 

3 

Number  b^long^ng  onla?*  acbool  day » 

73 

The  tenth  report,  June,  1915  (close  of  second  semester),  shows: 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Total. 

Total  number  admitted      ...     . 

Total  number  dlacbarged 

. 

1 
70 

1 

Kumb«-  belonging  on  last  icbool  day 

70 

Average  attendance 

96.7 

The  work  of  the  junior  class  for  the  year  was  of  a  high  average.  The  pupils 
early  in  the  first  term  gave  evidence  of  a  gratifying  appreciation  of  teacher 
ideals  and  responsibility.  In  general  academic  equipment  and  poise  of  bearing 
this  class  has  shown  a  marked  superiority  that  indicates  increasing  efficiency 
in  our  secondary  schools. 

came  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  four  grades  accommodated  in  eight  classrooms,  with  four  critic 
teachers  in  charge. 
The  tenth  report,  June,  1915  (close  of  second  semester),  shows: 
Number  enrolled: 

Boys 125 

Girls 88 

Total 213 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study,  as  published  in  previous  reports,  has  been  followed 
during  the  past  scholastic  year. 

With  one  section  the  sequence  of  semesters  was  changed,  because  of  limited 
practice  facilities.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester — February,  1914 — ^the  then 
junior  class  was  divided  into  two  sections  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and 
psychological  maturity,  as  evidence  in  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

The  stronger  section — ^22  in  number—took  the  professional  work  preparatory 
to  practice  in  the  second  semester.  The  third  semester  this  section  went  to 
practice,  and  returned  the  fourth  semester  to  complete  its  professional  studies. 
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The  weaker  section  took  its  purely  professional  studies  consecutively  through 
three  semesters  and  went  to  practice  in  the  fourth— February,  191&-June,  1915. 

The  present  Junior  class  is  proceeding  with  the  work  of  the  first  three  sem- 
esters in  regular  order.  Practice  for  this  class  of  70  will  begin  in  the  fourth 
semester — ^February,  1916* 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  large  class  of  students  it  is  imperative  that 
dty  schools  be  provided.  Opportunity  should  also  be  given  for  practice  in  rural 
schools,  such  as  Fort  Slocum,  Bunker  HUl,  Military  Boad,  Fort  Reno,  and 
Garfield. 

The  principal  has  been  led  to  recommend  facilities  for  practice  in  rural 
schools,  because  only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  graduates  are  appointed  in  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbia.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  those  obtaining  places  elsewhere 
must  teach  in  rural  schools. 

With  this  condition  in  mind,  for  the  past  three  years  the  principal  has  in- 
vited Dr.  A.  G.  Monohan,  rural  expert  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  rural-school  administration  and  management. 
Dr.  Monohan  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  acquainting  our  pupils  with 
rural-school  conditions.  The  testimony  of  former  graduates  who  have  since 
taught  in  rural  districts  has  been  unanimous  as  to  the  practical  excellence  of 
Dr.  Monohan's  lectures. 

I  recommend  that  all  student  teachers  during  their  term  of  practice  be  under 
control  of  the  supervising  principals  and  assistant  directors,  who  will  give 
their  rating  at  the  end  of  the  semester  to  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  for 
incorporation  in  the  records  of  the  pupils. 

This  plan  of  procedure  would  make  for  greater  all-round  efficiency:  (a)  The 
principal  is  occupied  with  administrative,  supervisory,  and  teaching  duties  in 
the  normal  school;  the  faculty  is  busy  teaching  the  large  Junior  classes  and 
rapervising  their  observation,  {b)  Members  of  the  supervisory  corps  would  by 
this  plan  become  familiar  with  their  future  teachers.  Last,  but  not  least,  it 
givei  an  opportunity  to  the  student  teachers  to  practice  under  more  nearly 
normal  conditions. 

KXTSNSION  WOBK. 

It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  the  principal  and  the  faculty  to  make  the 
influence  of  the  normal  school  directly  valuable  to  the  community,  both  pro- 
fessional and  lay.  Suggestions  for  extension  work  were  submitted  to  former 
Superintendent  Davidson  in  1912. 

With  our  present  superior  equipment  we  now  feel  doubly  obligated  to  the 
community  with  regard  to  extending  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  beyond 
the  classroom. 

The  principal  and  instructors  stand  ready  to  give  work  in  the  professional 
reviews  of  subject  matter  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  system.  Our 
laboratories,  library,  assembly  hall,  and  gymnasium  should  be  open  and  at  the 
service  of  the  community. 

BXTUDINQ  AND  EQXnPMENT. 

The  principal  wishes  to  thank  Congress,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Colambia,  and  the  board  of  education  for  the  new  home  of  the  normal  school. 

Its  site,  which  cost  $84,000,  offers  an  inspiring  outlook  over  the  city.  The 
school  is  deeply  grateful  to  Municipal  Architect  Ashford  for  the  anxious  care 
vith  wliich  be  has  beautified  the  grounds  about  the  new  building. 

The  building  in  which  we  are  now  housed  cost  $200,000.  It  is  eminently  satis- 
(jring  as  a  normal  school  structure — ^beautiful,  simple,  useful,  healthy,  and 
durtblei    Its  commodious  rooms,  lofty  ceilings,  wide  corridors,  generous  pro- 
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visions  for  teacher  and  student  comforts,  and  noble  outlook  have  had  a  happy 
physical  and  spiritual  influence  on  the  student  body.  Especially  are  the  light- 
ing, heating,  and  Tentilating  of  the  plant  to  be  commended. 

BQXnPMENT. 

The  equipment,  for  which  $20,0dD  was  allowed,  has  been  nearly  completed. 
Classrooms,  library,  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  lunch  room,  locker  rooms,  bio- 
logical and  psychological  laboratories,  and  household-arts  rooms  are  complete 
and  have  won  approval  of  experts  who  have  visited  this  school.  Elquipment  for 
the  hospital  room  has  not  as  yet  been  installed.  We  hope  to  complete  at  an 
early  date  the  furnishing  of  the  rest  rooms  for  male  and  female  teachers, 
together  with  the  equipment  of  the  offices  of  the  principal  and  clerk. 

The  building  is  not  yet  complete,  as  the  original  plan  calls  for  tinted  walls, 
tiled  floors  in  the  corridors,  broad  granite  steps  from  Georgia  Avenue  to  the 
building,  two  subway  entrances  from  Georgia  Avenue  sidewalk  to  the  building, 
and  outside  lighting  to  protect  the  building  and  grounds.  To  perfect  the  plant 
will  require  an  appropriation  of  about  $15,000,  which  we  hope  may  be  In- 
corporated in  the  estimates  for  the  school  year  1916-17. 

HEALTH  or  STUDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  superior  heating  and  ventilating  appliances,  to  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  shower  baths,  playgrounds,  and  elevation  of  the  building  the  health 
of  our  students  in  the  normal  school  and  of  the  pupils  in  our  practice  schools 
has  been  remarkable.  We  have  had  no  epidemics.  The  per  cent  of  attendance 
of  our  nine  practice  schools  has  never  been  below  94  and  of  the  normal  school.  96. 

In  a  large  part  the  unusual  good  health  of  our  students  is  due  also  to  their 
content  and  pride  in  their  new  building.  A  steadily  growing  school  spirit  Is 
developing  which  is  manifesting  itself  throughout  all  of  the  actvitles  of  onr 
institution.  Already  our  girls  have  engaged  in  two  contests  with  the  girl 
students  of  Howard  University.  The  basket-ball  game  we  lost,  but  won  tlie 
tennis  trophy  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  games  between  the  institutions.  We  hfape 
to  keep  it. 

Proximity  to  Howard  University  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  and,  I  feel,  an 
advantage  to  both  schools. 

The  principal  desires  to  thank  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  other  officials  for  their  sympathetic  support 
and  Interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  during  this  difficult  year  of  adjustment  to 
our  new  and  larger  home. 
Respectfully, 

L.  E.  MoTEN,  Principal 

SEPOBT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  H  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

DBAS  Sib  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  work  at  the  M  Street  Hlgb 
School  for  the  year  1914-15. 

As  stated  in  several  previous  reports,  our  greatest  need  Is  for  new  quarters, 
and  practically  all  of  our  problems  spring  from  this  need.  An  increased  enroll- 
ment for  this  year  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  help  out  the  situation  temporarily 
by  turning  over  to  our  use  four  rooms  in  the  Abby  Simmons  School.  A  stalrrmy 
connecting  the  two  school  yards  was  constructed  by  pupils  of  the  Oardozo  Voca- 
tional School,  and  in  the  rooms  thus  made  available  the  February  pupils, 
numbering  about  a  hundred,  were  housed.  The  new  conditions  of  work  were 
not  ideal.  Involving,  as  they  did,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  teachers,  and  to 
some  extent  of  pupils,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  unavoidable  annoyance 
caused  the  graded  schools  by  the  changing  of  clnsses  every  45  minutes,  and  the 
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mutual  discomfort  occasioned  by  varying  schedules  of  high  school  and  graded 
school  classes  using  the  same  building.  To  reduce  the  passing  to  and  fro  to  a 
mlnfmum  our  pupils  In  Abby  Simmons  were  deprived  of  many  opportunities  for 
contact  with  the  life  in  the  main  building.  However,  as  a  compensation  for 
these  things,  the  congestion  in  the  building  was  relieved  very  much,  and  condi- 
tions were  much  better  for  the  older  pupils. 

In  February,  owing  to  a  pressing  need  for  more  teachers  at  Armstrong,  we 
lost  the  services  of  one  of  our  best  teachers,  Miss  Mary  P.  BurriU,  and  In  the 
adjustments  of  classes  following  this  transfer  the  work  of  the  English  depart- 
ment was  seriously  crippled.  The  chemistry  department  is  hampered  more  and 
more  eacli  year  by  the  lack  of  proper  space  for  work  and  bf  the  frequent 
repairs  needed  In  Its  worn-out  plumbing  system;  the  drawing  department  is 
sadly  congested,  and  the  lack  of  a  place  for  the  girls  to  study  is  growing  more 
troublesome  week  by  week.  Under  the  circumstances  It  is  a  wonder  that  any 
good  work  can  be  accomplished. 

Athletics  have  flourished  about  as  usual.  Though  we  lost  the  competitive 
drill  for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  we  feel  that  the  cadet  organization  has  never 
been  in  better  condition  than  during  the  past  year.  The  general  discipline  was 
good,  and  the  appearance  of  the  companies  above  the  average.  Credit  for  this 
is  due  mainly  to  the  work  of  the  military  committee  of  the  schooL  We  have  a 
nucleus  of  hard  working,  well  trained  cadets  of  fine  spirit  around  which  to 
buUd  for  next  year. 

Among  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  tlie  year  a  performance  of  unusual  merit 
was  the  Coleridge-Taylor  program  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Europe  and  ren* 
dered  by  alumni  and  pupils  of  the  school.  The  school  paper  has  flourished  this 
year  as  never  before,  and  thanks  for  this  is  due  to  two  or  three  teachers  and  as 
many  pupils  who  worked  early  and  late  for  its  success. 

We  have  graduates  of  M  Street  High  School  now  in  attendance  at  the  follow- 
ing colleges  and  universities:  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Amherst, 
Williams,  Raddiffe,  Syracuse,  Pittsburgh,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Kansas,  Pennsyl- 
rania,  Howard,  and  Cornell,  and  the  records  they  are  making  are  a  source  of 
sreat  satisfaction.  Some  of  the  honors  attained  since  the  writing  of  our  last 
report  are  the  following:  A  cup  for  debating  and  a  cup  for  wrestling  at  Har- 
vard, Gonunencement  honors  at  Amherst,  commencement  honors  for  several 
graduates  at  Howard,  freshman  class  song  at  Radcliffe,  sophomore  honors  at 
Bowdoin,  and  one  of  the  Lyon  premiums  in  Latin  at  Brown  University.  In 
addition  to  the  above  an  alumnus  graduates  from  Williams  College,  completing 
the  four-year  course  in  three  years  and  ranking  fourteenth  in  a  class  of  over 
100;  another  has  made  a  distinguished  record  In  scholarship  in  the  freshman 
class  at  Cornell,  and  another  is  **  easily  first "  in  her  class  at  Howard  University. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  the  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1915  with  regard  to  further  schooling,  expressed  as  follows: 


Boys. 


Qirb. 


Total. 


PlMmliic  to  Alter  nonnalflehool 

Plsnnliig  to  enter  college 

Viumiag  to  study  low,  medicine,  or  theology  with  prtiimioary  ooUege  tninliif . 

Ptanninc  to  enter  dental  school 

Plaaolns  to  enter  engineertng  school 

Total 


97 

83 

19 

5 

4 


33 


67 


00 


In  conclusion,  please  accept  my  thanks,  for  yourself  and  for  Mr.  Bruce,  foi 
die  hearty  support  given  me  during  the  year  Just  ended. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  O.  Williams,  Principal 
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bepobt  07  the  pbingipal  07  the  abkstbona  mahxtal 
trahstinq  school. 

My  Deab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rej^rt  for  the  year 
1914-15: 

OOT7B8E  OF  STUDY. 

A  new  coarse  of  study  for  manual-training  high  schools  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  September,  1914.  This  course  differed  materially  from  the  old  one.  The 
idea  back  of  the  change  was  to  make  the  curriculum  more  flexible  and  to  oflfer 
pupils  as  large  an  opportunity  as  possible  for  specialization  in  the  shops.  At 
the  same  time  greater  stress  was  placed  upon  the  academic  and  the  acleutlflc 
branches.  Whereas  formerly  Bnglish  and  history  and  mathematics  were  four- 
hour  subjects,  under  the  new  course  they  were  made  five-hour  subjects.  Seven 
hours  per  week,  in  place  of  five  hours,  were  devoted  to  courses  in  science. 

HOUSEHOLD  ACGOUNTINQ. 

''The  course  (household  accounting)  included  an  exposition  of  the  standard 
as  an  alternative  to  geometry.  The  following  extract  from  the  annua)  report 
of  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  very  happily  states  the  situation 
in  this  connection : 

"  The  course  (household  accounting)  included  an  exposition  of  the  standard 
bookkeeping  methods  and  the  accounting  operations  involved  in  the  following 
topics:  The  family  budget  and  the  apportionment  of  expenses  for  food,  hous- 
ing, clothing,  savings,  etc.;  conditional  sales  and  the  auditing  and  filing  of 
receipts  by  the  envelope  method ;  the  bank  account  and  the  bank  as  a  medium 
of  exchange ;  the  purchasing  of  property,  the  nature  of  the  accounts  with  build- 
ing associations,  etc. 

"As  a  matter  of  information  and  to  supplement  the  accounting  operations, 
the  following  topics  were  also  studied :  Contracts,  real  and  personal  property, 
negotiable  instruments,  insurance,  and  other  elements  of  commercial  law  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  the  housewife." 

Our  experience  compels  us  to  the  belief  that  we  were  not  wrong  In  offering 
this  course  in  household  accounting.  All  pupils  who  have  pursued  this  course 
have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  its  great  practical  value.  The  success  of 
this  work  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Messrs  R.  N.  Mattingly,  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics,  and  of  Mr.  (George  H.  Murray,  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, who,  in  the  absence  of  a  textbook  on  the  subject,  worked  out  a  very 
successful  course  for  themselves. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  to  devote 
this  summer  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  phase  of  our  work  with  a  view 
(1)  to  gathering  material  for  a  fuller  and  more  complete  development  of  the 
course  and  (2)  to  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  on  the  subject 

OENKBAL  SCIENCE. 

A  course  in  general  science  (Clark)  was  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  first 
year.  Here  Is  an  attempt  at  vocational  guidance  through  the  channels  of 
science.  The  course  attempts  to  organize,  to  assimilate,  and  to  interpret  the 
scientific  experiences  of  the  child  coming  to  us  ft*om  the  grades.  It  involves 
work  in  physics,  in  biology,  and  in  chemistry.  Such  a  course,  to  be  sure, 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  teacher.  But  the  teacher  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  bent  of  the  child  and  to  send  him  up  through  high^ 
courses  in  physics  or  in  biology  or  in  chemistry,  as  his  peculiar  inclination  may 
suggest.  The  course  in  general  science,  then,  is  merely  preliminary  to  courses 
in  physics,  biology,  or  chemistry. 
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One  year's  experience  Is  rather  short  to  determine  the  ultimate  place  of  gen- 
eral science  in  our  curriculum.  At  present  the  work  is  purely  experimental. 
In  another  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  final  judgment  as  to  its  real 
valne. 

LATIN. 

Latin  was  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time  at  Armstrong.  Its  Justification 
Is  found  in  the  fkct  that  from  this  high  school  every  year  pupils  enter  the 
premedical  courses  of  Howard  and  other  universities,  in  pharmacy,  in  dentistry, 
and  in  medicine,  where  at  least  one  year  of  Latin  is  required,  and  in  the 
farther  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  pupils  of  the  Armstrong  School  have 
been  unable  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  scholarships  in  dentistry  and  in 
pharmacy  offered  to  the  M  Street  and  the  Armstrong  High  Schools,  because 
tbe  Armstrong  applicants  could  not  qualify  in  Latin.  Latin  has  been  introduced 
therefore  on  the  assumption  that  a  high  school  of  this  character  should  ever 
enrlchen  and  strengthen  its  courses  to  meet  the  demands  growing  out  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  pupils.  We  are  proud  to  report  that  our  experience  has 
already  Justified  the  opening  of  this  course. 

BECOMHEITDATIONS  ON  00UB8B  OF  STXTDr. 

Ton  will  note  that  the  course  of  study  requires  a  pupil  to  take  three  years  of 
shop  work  (manual  training  minor).  Note  also  that  the  opportunity  is  offered, 
beginning  with  the  third  year,  for  specialization.  But  whether  a  child  special- 
izes in  any  one  of  the  shops  is  entirely  optional.  Our  idea  is  that,  excepting 
the  child  preparing  for  an  academic  college,  every  pupil  in  a  technical  high 
school  should  be  compelled  to  specialize  in  some  shop  or  laboratory.  Such 
specialization  would  be  helpful,  whether  the  student  goes  out  directly  into  life, 
to  a  normal  school  or  to  a  higher  technological  institution. 

We  accordingly  recommend  (1)  beginning  September,  1915,  the  discontinuing 
of  the  shop  subjects  (domestic  art  and  science,  drawing,  and  shops  for  boys), 
as  required  minors  for  the  third  year;  (2)  that  these  subjects,  as  elective 
majors,  be  offered  both  in  the  third  and  in  the  fourth  years,  except  for  those 
in^paring  for  academic  courses  in  colleges  and  universities;  and  (3)  that  each 
pupil  be  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  to  elect  a  shop  major,  the 
same  to  be  pursued  for  two  years. 

The  first  two  years  at  a  technical  high  school  ought  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
prevocational  course,  and  specialization  in  the  vocational  branches  should 
commence  with  the  third  year  and  continue  throughout  the  fourth  year.  If  a 
child  were  required  to  elect  a  shop  subject  and  to  continue  that  subject  as  a 
major  for  two  years,  he  would  then  offer  himself  for  graduation  with  an 
equipment  far  superior  to  that  of  present  applicants  who  begin  their  life's  work 
with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  manual-training  branches. 

In  this  connection  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

riBST-YEAB  CHANGES. 

Devote  four  hours  instead  of  two  hours  per  week  to  mechanical  drawing, 
domestic  science,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

8E00ND-YEAB  CHANGES. 

Devote  one-half  of  the  year  to  forge,  one-half  to  machine-shop  practice,  four 
hours  per  week.  Devote  four,  instead  of  two,  hours  per  week  to  mechanical 
drawing  domestic  science,  and  free-hand  drawing. 
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nta^rmAM  ohaw  gm. 


Prescribed. 


III.   Bnglish. 


(Manttal-traioitig  subjects  dis- 
continued as  tBinors.) 


Hours. 
^      5 


(In  each  case  two  hours  shall 
be  prepared  work.) 


BlectlTS. 


Bonn. 


Elect  two: 

Latin 5 


German 

French 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry  

History 

Physics 

StMUll — ^— ....-^. — ...... — 

Chemistry  ...... 

Biology 

Photography 

Blect  one:* 

Domestic  science 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Tailoring 

Woodwork 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Art  metal 

Mechanical  drawing 

Forge 

Machine  shop 


Automobile  repairing. 


5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


full  STH-YSAS  CHANGES. 


Prescribed.                 Hours. 
IV.  English    or    civics    and    eco- 
nomics       B 


SlecClTS.  Boon. 

Elect  2: 

Latin 5 

German B 

French  — 5 

Ck>llege  algebra  and  analytics.  5 

Mechanics 5 

History 5 

Electricity 7 

Steam 7 

Chemistry 7 

Photography T 

Biology 7 

Elect  !:• 

Domestic  science  _; 10 

Dressmaking 10 

Tailoring 10 

Millinery 10 

Woodworking 10 

Wood  turning 10 


*  The  electtoD  of  a  Shop  vresapposes  Its  eontlausnot  for  two  ysais. 

*  See  note  to  shoiw  in  Uurd  year. 
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FOUBTH-TXAR  CHANGES — Gontlnued. 
Pkcscilbed.  HoQTB.  Electlye^  Hoon. 

Elect  1— Gontinaed. 

Pattern  making 10 

Forge 10 

Machine  shop 10 

Automobile  repairing 10 

Free-hand  drawing 10 

Art  metal 10 

Mechanical  drawing , 10 

We  offer  the  foregoing  recommendations  on  the  course  of  study  pending  a 
further  and  more  detailed  study  of  the  final  requirements  for  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  technical  type  of  high  school  into  which  Armstrong  is  being 
converted.  Changes,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  gradual  and  should  be  based  in 
every  case  upon  an  intelligent  study  of  the  needs  of  the  community*  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  offered  by  the  community,  and  the  peculiar  quallfica- 
tioDs  of  the  students. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  as  herein  outlined  demands  that  our 
attention  be  given  to  our  Important  propositions: 
(a)  Extension  of  the  school  day. 
(5)  Vocational  guidance. 

(c)  Textbooks  for  shops. 

(d)  Housing  facilities. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE   SCHOOL  DAT. 

It  is  very  possible  that  to  present  the  courses  herein  suggested  an  extension 
of  the  school  day  to  3.15  p.  m.  may  be  found  necessary.  We  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  you  empower  the  principal  to  order  such  extension  in  the  event  that 
he  finds  it  necessary. 

Pending  official  action  on  the  plan  hereinbefore  outlined,  about  March  1,  1015, 
special  afternoon  clasfses  were  formed  at  Armstrong  in  sewing,  millinery,  cook- 
ing, woodwork,  mechanical  drawing,  steam  engineering,  and  machine-shop  prac- 
tice. These  groups  volunteered  to  report  for  instruction  for  one  hour  three 
afternoons  each  week  after  the  regular  2.30  dismissal.  Fully  07  pupils  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  secured,  by  close  application  to  the  work  at 
hand,  part-time  credit  in  the  courses  followed. 

This  movement  was  a  part  of  our  plan  to  convert  the  Armstrong  School  into 
a  technical  high  school.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  establish  as  early  as 
possible  the  principle  of  projecting  the  shop  hours  into  the  late  afternoon,  the 
final  idea  being  that  the  school  day  at  Armstrong  should  run  from  9  a.  m.  to 
130  p.  UL  This  change,  like  the  change  in  the  content  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, should  be  gradual.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  here  to  relate 
that  according  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Asst.  Supt.  R.  G.  Bruce,  under 
date  of  April  21,  1915,  making  inquiry  as  to  "  how  far  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  day  will  seriously  interfere  with  out-of-school  work,"  the  following  data 
were  obtained,  based  upon  the  assumptions  herewith  noted : 

Pupils 
Assumption —  Affected. 

L  That  the  school  day  close  at  3.30  p.  m 16 

2.  That  it  dose  at  4  p.  m 29 

8.  That  It  close  at  4.30  p.  m 34 

4.  That  It  close  at  5  p.  m 36 

5.  That  it  begin  at  8.30  a,  m 47 

6u  That  it  begin  at  8  a.  m , 81 

J0982*— P  c  19X5— VOL  4 18 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  would 
be  affected  by  an  extension  of  the  school  day  and  that  school  officials  would 
encounter  very  little  difficulty  In  the  practical  application  of  our  recommen- 
dation hereinbefore  made. 

VOCATIONAL  OXnDANCB. 

On  April  21,  1915,  we  informed  you  in  writing  that  a  vocational  guidance 
bureau  committee  had  been  formed  among  the  faculty  of  the  Armstrong  Manual 
Training  School  about  April  1,  1915.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed 
to  the  following  extract  from  letter  of  March  27,  1915,  addressed  by  this  office 
to  Mr.  Boynton  O.  Dodson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  vocational  guidance: 

"My  idea  is  that* this  school  should,  beginning  next  year,  be  ready  (1)  to 
determine  the  particular  bent  of  its  pupils,  (2)  to  recommend  special  courses 
of  instruction  such  pupils  should  pursue,  and  (3)  to  assist  in  placing  its  grad- 
uates in  accordance  with  the  special  training  they  may  have  received,  whether 
it  be  normal  school,  technical  college,  trades,  or  what  not.  According  to  oar 
present  plan  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  course  at  Armstrong  will  be 
prevocational,  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  be  given  over  to  specialisation. 
Your  committee,  then,  ought  to  have  so  studied  each  pupil  in  the  first  two  years 
of  his  high-school  work  as  to  be  in  position  to  make  some  definite  recommen- 
dation regarding  his  further  training. 

"  Your  committee*s  efforts  ought  also  be  directed  along  the  line  of  determin- 
ing the  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  several  special  branches  we  are  to 
offer:  Tailoring,  dressmaking,  bellhanging,  draftsman,  machinist  blncksmfth- 
ing,  cooking,  etc.  A  thorough  canvass  of  our  local  field  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine this." 

Since  its  appointment  the  committee  has  devoted  its  attention  (1)  to  a  close 
study  of  this  phase  of  educational  work  according  to  its  practice  in  several  urban 
school  centers,  (2)  to  an  inspection  of  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
(3)  to  an  arousement  of  the  faculty  upon  the  importance  of  technical  training. 
The  committee  reports  its  work  to  date  has  been  preparatory  to  next  yenr. 
It  plans  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  student  body,  to  compile 
an  Individual  record  of  each  student,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  confer  with 
tradesmen  and  professional  men  of  the  community  and  with  others  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  and  to  outline  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  vocations 
peculiar  to  the  District  of  Golumbia.  Such  a  plan,  properly  carried  out,  will, 
we  are  confident,  be  of  great  service  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  the  technical  high  school  proposition. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Our  faculty  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  textbooks  in  shop 
work  would  go  far  toward  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  their  work. 
We  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations  based  upon  their  advice : 
Domestic  Science. — Principles  and  Application,  by  Bailey;  price,  $1.25. 
Oeneral  Science. — Clarke's  Laboratory  Manual  to  accompany  €reneral  Science 

Text ;  price,  $1.40. 
Forge  Shop. — ^Bacon's  Forge  Shop  Practice ;  price,  $1.50. 
Freehand  Drawing. — Book  to  be  published  by  Prang  Ck>.,  September,  1915; 

price,  $1.25. 
Domestic  Art. — ^The  Dressmaker,  by  the  Butterick  Co.  (first  and  second  years) ; 

price,  $0.50.    Dressmaking  Self  Taught,  by  Madam  Edith  Games;  price, 

$0.60.    The  Art  of  Millinery,  by  the  Millinery  Trade  Publishing  Ck>. ;  price, 

$1.50. 
Mechanical  Drawing.— Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Frank  B.  MathewBon; 

price,  $1.25. 
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BeiicAioorJb.— Woodworking,  Parte  %  2,  iDteroatlooal  Textbook  Co. ;  price,  $0.25. 
Woodtuming. — ^Woodtuming,  Parts  1,  2,  International  Textbook  Co.;  price, 
10.25. 

HOUBIIf  Q  FACILinES. 

The  snccessfal  operation  of  the  technical  plan  presupposes  adequate  accommo- 
datloDs  in  shops  and  classrooms.    Such  accommodations  do  not  exist 

This  paragraph  from  oar  letter  to  you  of  March  15,  1915,  plainly  states  tbe 
case: 

**  Even  now,  in  order  to  accommodate  these  650  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  nsiDg  two  portable  buildings,  two  free-hand  drawing  rooms,  the  physics,  the 
biology  and  chemistry  laboratories,  the  domestic-art  rooms,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
domestic-science  room.  The  portables  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
nuisance,  and  not  one  of  the  shc^  here  mentioned  is  well  adapted  to  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  a  section  room.  •  •  •  Armstrong  has  no  lunch  room.  Arm- 
strong has  no  study  hal1&  Armstrong  has  but  one  room  for  domestic  science 
for  423  girls.  Armstrong  needs  a  suite  of  rooms  for  physics,  a  suite  for  chrai- 
Istry,  a  suite  for  biology,  a  suite  for  domestic  science,  a  suite  for  mechanical 
drawing,  a  suite  for  domestic  art" 

Moreover,  173  pupils  have  expressed  their  determination  to  enter  Armstrong 
in  September,  1915.  This  number  will  carry  our  enrollment  up  to  about  725, 
Something  ought  to  be  done  for  their  comfort 

To  meet  the  situation  next  year  we  res^iectfuUy  recommend  the  immediate 
leasing  of  the  vacant  lot  to  the  rear  of  the  Armstrong  School,  facing  O  Street, 
and  that  three  portable  schoolhouses  be  erected  thereon,  the  same  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  on  September  20,  1915. 

Regarding  permanent  relief,  we  ask  permission  to  refer  you  to  our  letter  of 
March  15, 1915,  and  to  renew  the  recommendation  contained  therein : 

"  My  impression  is  that  we  should  provide  permanent  relief  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. In  this  connection,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  (1)  that  the  next  ap- 
priation  bill  carry  an  Item  for  an  annex  to  the  Armstrong  School;  (2)  that 
this  annex  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  present  building  and  facing  O  Street;  and 
(3)  that  this  annex  contain  only  shops  and  laboratories."  Q«re  see  plans  sub- 
mitted to  Asst  Supt  R.  C.  Bruce  under  date  of  June  16, 1915. 

THB  ABMSTBOITG  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  us  by  the  board  of  education  at  its  regu- 
lar meeting  of  March  17,  1915,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  Armstrong  School  Savings  Bank  was  opened 
on  April  20,  1915. 

SupervisoTB  and  offlcers. 

BOARD   or   BUFIBTIBOBS. 

Principal  Garnet  C  Wilkinson-- Chairman. 

Robert  N.  Mattingly ^ Secretary. 

George  H.  Murray Financial  agent 

oiTicsas. 

Wilhelmsaa  SydBOor^ President 

George  Alien Vice  president 

Lawrence  Hartgrove Secretary. 

Paul  Murray .-^^ Receiving  teller. 

Jessie  Taylor——^ Cashier. 

Frand.«i  Brown— ^ — ^ Assistant  receiving  teller. 

Viola  Taylor Paying  teller. 

Katherine  Guy Assistant  paying  teller. 

William  Peterson Bookkeeper. 

l^Sugene  Saunders Assistant  bookkeeper. 
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Bummary  of  huiiness,  V 

Total  receipts  from  AprU  20. 1915.  to  June  30, 1915 $8. 114.21 

Total  disbursements  from  AprU  20, 1915,  to  June  30, 1915 2, 298. 73 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1915 815.48 

The  yolume  of  business  here  reported  represents  the  results  of  our  activities 
extending  over  44  school  days.  To  date  we  have  confined  our  activities  to  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  and  have  gone 
outside  only  In  such  cases  as  the  Public  School  Teachers*  Association,  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Armstrong  School,  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  the  Competitive  Drill,  the  May  Festival,  the  Household  Arts  Club, 
the  Teachers*  Benefit  and  Annuity  Association. 

'Of  course  these  school  activities  come  In  for  the  major  portion  of  our  deposits. 
The  bank,  however,  has  become  very  popular  with  our  pupils,  carrying,  as  It 
does,  from  the  student  body  188  depositors,  or  about  84  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  on  roll  June  23,  1915. 

Next  year  we  confidently  exi)ect  a  decidedly  healthy  growth  In  the  volume  of 
business  transacted.  Our  desire  Is  to  report  to  you  at  the  close  of  next  year  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  Armstrong  student  depositors  and  100  per  cent  of  Armstrong 
faculty  depositors. 

Our  Impression  Is  that  the  activities  of  this  bank  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
Armstrong  School.  The  other  high  schools  and  graded  schools  offer  us  a 
splendid  field  for  work.  Why  not  cultivate  this  field?  Why  not  extend  our 
activities  In  such  wise  that  the  opportunity  for  thrift  and  for  saving  may  be 
enjoyed  by  all  of  our  pupils,  by  all  of  our  school  activities?  We  respectfully 
recommend  that  you  appoint  a  committee  of  teachers  to  outline  and  submit  a 
plan  for  the  organization,  operation,  and  control  of  school  banks  throughout 
our  system,  at  least  one  for  each  division,  with  the  Armstrong  School  Savings 
Bank  as  a  central  bank.  Our  experience  here  for  these  past  few  days  conclu- 
sively proves  that  school  banks  are  a  powerful  medium  in  developing  thrift 
among  the  students  and  in  creating  among  them  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In 
business  activities  generally. 

Finally  we  desire  to  assure  you  and  Asst  Supt  R.  O.  Bruce  of  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  your  many  courtesies  and  helpful  suggestiona  Whatever  sue 
cess  has  come  to  Armstrong  this  year  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  interest 
manifested  by  both  of  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  0.  Wilkinson,  Principal. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  PBINCIFAIi  OF  THE  CABDOZO  VOCATZOKAL 

SCHOOL. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Bbucb  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of 
the  work  of  this  school : 

The  highest  enrollment  of  this  school  during  the  first  semester  was  130  pupils. 
06  boys  and  64  girls ;  during  the  second  semester  the  enrollment  was  135  popila, 
76  boys  and  59  girls,  which  shows  a  healthy  Increase  over  the  enrollment  of  last 
year. 

At  the  opening  of  school  one  additional  trade  was  offered  due  to  the  transfer 
of  Mra  F.  P.  Clark,  teacher  of  millinery,  from  the  O  Street  to  this  school.  This 
addition  made  it  possible  to  provide  a  more  rounded  course  for  the  girls  in  all 
departments.  In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  now  the  followins 
courses :  Brick  mason::.-,  carpentry,  plastering,  and  wall  decorating,  and  g^enl 
machine-shop  practice  end  automobile  construction  for  boys;   and  practical 
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cookery  and  household  management;  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  ladles' 
tailoring,  and  millinery  for  girl&  The  work  in  the  yarions  shops  was  conducted 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  last  year. 

Before  this  school  opened  we  made  a  sarvey  of  employment  conditions  in  this 
vicinity  in  order  to  find  out  Just  what  are  the  trades  in  which  a  boy  or  girl 
can  secure  employment,  trades  that  are  not  of  the  so-called  blind-alley  class  that 
lead  to  little  or  no  advancement;  and  also  a  canvass  to  see  whether  we  could 
secure  sufficient  pupils  to  warrant  the  opening  of  courses  in  these  occupfltions. 
There  are  some  occupations  in  which  our  girls  and  boys  have  been  employed, 
bnt  which  are  blind-alley  propositions,  because  there  is  no  avenue  opened  to  them 
wherry  they  may  advance.  Laundering  is  one  of  them;  the  reason  we  have 
made  no  progress  in  this  trade  is  because  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  necessary, 
by  present  adopted  means,  to  do  this  work  on  a  real  paying  basi&  I  am  at  work 
airanging  a  set  of  apparatus  whereby  one  with  very  small  capital  may  be  able 
to  engage  in  this  work  with  profit  As  soon  as  this  is  done  and  interest  is  di- 
rected and  awakened  I  shall  be  ready  to  recommend  the  installation  of  a  course 
in  laundering.  I  have  been  over  the  field  in  the  District  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  courses  in  barberlng,  manicuring  and  hair  dre^ng,  and  painting, 
sign  painting,  and  paperhanging  are  real  necessities  In  this  community.  I  am 
positive  also  that  the  applications  at  the  opening  of  school  next  year  will  be 
mfficient  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  by  your  order,  the  school  day  was 
lengthened  to  6i  hours,  the  closing  hour  being  at  3  o'clock.  So  well  pleased  are 
the  teachers  with  this  increase  of  time  that  they  are  unanimous  in  requesting 
that  the  school  day  be  further  lengthened  to  at  least  6  hours. 

At  present  a  pupil  is  required  to  spend  750  hours  for  each  of  two  years,  1,500 
hours  for  the  course,  in  the  shops  before  he  can  complete  a  course.  This  is 
equivalent  to  187.5  eight-hour  days,  or  about  7k  months  (working  days).  By 
fnrther  lengthening  the  school  day  the  time  requirement  for  graduation  can  be 
increased,  which  is  very  desirable. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  proves  conclusively  that  a  vocational  class, 
in  order  to  do  effective  work,  ought  never  to  contain  more  than  10  pupils. 
Where  the  instruction  must  be  individual  a  teacher  during  4^  shop  hours,  or  270 
minutes,  can  give  each  pupil  at  most  but  27  minutes  per  day.  In  shops  where 
the  apprenticeship  system  is  in  vogue,  two  bosses  usually  handle  about  12  boys, 
never  more  than  20  or  24.    In  the  Army  a  corporal  handles  7  men. 

During  the  first  semester  the  girls  in  the  senior  group  of  the  practical  cookery 
and  household  management  department  were  required  as  part  of  their  course  to 
prepare  luncheons  for  the  other  pupils  of  the  school.  The  articles  thus  prepared 
were  sold  at  a  price  so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  only.  An  opportunity 
was  thus  given  these  girls  to  handle  more  material  than  we  could  otherwise 
famish  out  of  our  small  allotment,  and  also  a  wider  range  of  experience  was 
provided.  The  experiment  proved  very  successful,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
from  this  we  may  dev^op  a  plan  for  school  luncheons  to  be  used  In  the  various 
school  buildings. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  pupils  have  selected  the  course  best  suited  to 
them«  they  are  required  upon  entry  to  spend  several  days  in  each  shop  before 
the  preliminary  assignment  At  two  stated  periods  in  each  semester  each  pupil 
is  rated  under  the  following  heads:  Ability,  initiative,  concentration,  interest, 
carefulness,  effort,  accuracy,  self^iscipline,  and  a  general  rating.  If  necessary, 
a  reassignment  Is  made  after  the  first  one  of  these  periods  occurring  after  his 
registration. 

Gonslderable  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to  efficiency  ratings.  Each 
pupU  was  fivtfi  an  exercise,  and  the  time  required  to  finish  the  same,  together 
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with  tlie  rating,  w&s  noted  and  comliined  (time,  1  part;  perfection  of  wort,  4 
parts)  to  make  up  tbe  efficiency  rating.  The  teachera^  as  well  as  Gie  paiiil%  did 
this  work,  the  teacher  so  as  to  form  a  standard  for  the  testai  Tte  following 
shows  the  exercises  used  in  the  varioos  sdiops: 

Carpentry :  Window  sash,  from  Uue  print 

General  machine-shop  practice  and  auto  construction :  Filing  a  pleee  of  rough 
stock  to  size  and  shape  (blue  print)  accurate  to  1.64  inches. 

Plastering :  Plastering  two  square  yards  of  &ide  wall,  first  coat 

Brick  masonry:  Laying  100  bricks  (9-inch  wall). 

Millinery:  Make  wire  hat  frame  (dimensions  given). 

Sewing:  Shop  apron  (accurate  to  one-sixteenth  inch). 

Dressmaking  and  ladies*  tailoring:  Tailored  pocket 

Where  work  has  been  done  for  outMde  parties  these  effldeox^  rattngs  fasTe 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  charges  for  the  work.  For  instance,  the  effidenry 
rating  of  one  boy  who  has  completed  one  year  in  the  plastering  department  was 
found  to  be  22.7  per  cent ;  based  on  the  wage  of  a  plasterer  (40  cents  per  lioar) 
he  ought  to  receiye  $0.0006  per  hour  for  his  work.  These  ratings  are  made  At 
the  dose  of  each  ftemester.  In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  renew  my  recosnnwnda- 
tions  in  my  letter  under  date  of  March  27,  1916. 

So  firmly  am  I  convinced  that  military  training  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
boys  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  again  reouesting  permission  to  introduce 
that  work  for  all  the  boys  of  the  school. 

There  were  22  graduates  of  tlie  school  this  year,  distributed  as  follows: 

Brickmasonry 1 

Carpentry. 8 

General  machine-shop  practice  and  automobile  construction 2 

Sewing 6 

Dressmaking  and  ladies*  tailoring 2 

Practical  cookery  and  household  management 5 

Millinery 4 

Bach  girl  graduate  made  her  own  dress  for  commencement  The  dresses  were 
of  oyster  linen  and  of  uniform  pattern — tailored  shirt  waist  and  skirt  The 
total  cost  per  outfit,  including  belt,  etc.,  was  13.91.  The  dresses  were  made  in 
the  sewing  shops  of  the  school. 

In  closing  this  report  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  encouragement  and  valuable  sug- 
gestion, which  were  Important  factors  in  the  development  of  this  work. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

ABTHUB  0.  NEW1IA5. 


SBPOBT  OF  THE  FBINCIFAL  OF  THB  0  STJLEBT  VOCLHTIOKAL 

SCHOOL. 

Snt:  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  my  second  annual  report  as 
principal  of  O  Street  Vocational  SchooL 

T7te  employment  of  itudenta : 

The  problem  of  the  employment  of  graduates  frtmi  the  iwcattonal  sdiod  is 
one  which  has  engaged  my  attention  during  the  year.  The  average  stodeBt 
when  he  graduates  from  school  seems  unable  to  find  himself,  as  it  were.  Among 
the  several  reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  during  his  entire  sdiool  cai^er  he 
has  been  used  to  depend  upon  the  school  for  aid,  for  advice,  for  suggesttoe, 
for  real  advancement.  Whatever  success  has  come  to  him  during  his  school 
life  has  been  largely  due  to  his  utter  dependence  upon  the  school — and  rightly  so. 
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And  80,  tluingfa  10  and  12  years  of  dependence,  the  school  has  become  a  part 
of  him.  When  he  graduates  he  looks  back  with  meekness  and  longing  for  the 
rapport  which  he  has  been  getting,  but  which  his  graduation  cuts  off.  He 
finds  himself  In  another  atmosphere,  amid  new  surroundings,  with  a  populace 
pointing  to  him  as  a  new  entrant  into  the  fields  of  labor.  He  finds,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  public  is  either  suspicious  of  his  abilities  or  anxious  to  let  him  shift 
for  himself  in  order  to  see  Just  what  sort  of  "  stuff  "  he  is  made  of.  In  either 
case  the  student  is  face  to  face  with  unemployment.  With  economic  stress 
upon  him  he  finds  himself  in  need  of  funds.  Rather  than  wait  around  until 
something  '*  turns  up  '*  he  drifts  into  work  for  which  he  has  not  been  trained 
and  sooner  or  later  falls.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  accepts  work  which  is 
easy  to  obtain  and  which,  perhaps  in  the  end,  proves  a  blind-alley  occupation. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  then,  that  an  employment  bureau  be  established  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  of  employment  and  to  submit  to  the  school  ofll- 
dais  from  time  to  time  Just  what  facts  they  find.  This  committee  should  keep 
In  touch  with  working  conditions  and  working  classes  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  a  closer  harmony  and,  more  importantly,  to  see  to  it  that  positions 
are  obtained  for  graduates  from  year  to  year.  This  committee  should  devise 
a  sort  of  follow-up  system  wherefrom  accurate  record  could  be  obtained  of  the 
occupation,  salary  advancement,  and  efllciency  of  graduates  in  the  various 
trades. 

I  am  distinctly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  employment  problem  can 
be  successfully  worked  out  with  a  better  knowledge  in  the  community  of  the 
value  of  vocational  schools.  The  methods  of  obtaining  a  closer  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  working  classes  and  those  who  must  soon  work  does  not  seem 
hard  of  seeing.    One  writer  has  said : 

"The  consuming  and  producing  public  are  the  same;  their  respective  taste 
and  intelligence  \b  a  closed  circle.'* 

The  actual  participation  of  the  students  in  the  work  of  the  community 
would  bring  the  people  more  to  realize  the  efficiency  of  trade  school  workmen. 
And  the  knowledge  thus  gained  through  actual  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
school  would*  soon  prove  the  value  of  trade  schools  and  break  down  any  seeming 
barriers. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  the  supposed  hostility  of  labor  organizations  to 
vocational  schools.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Gompers,  it  Is  understood,  favors  trade 
instruction  in  public  schools.  A  vocational  guidance  bureau  in  one  of  our 
largest  cities  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  labor  organizations  all  over  the 
country  in  which  information  was  asked  as  to  their  attitudes  In  the  matter  of 
public  schools  giving  trade  Instruction.    To  quote  the  returns  : 

••  Out  of  2,400  organizations  *  1,500  favored  preparatory  trade  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  14  to  16;  1.232  of  these  also  favored  special  trade  schools  for  boys 
from  16  to  18  years  of  age." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  63  per  cent  of  all  the  labor  organizations  In  the  United 
States  (practically  two-thirds)  favor  public  trade  schools.  And  let  it  here  be 
said  that  the  members  of  the  majority  of  these  organizations  represent  a  class  of 
well-thinking,  hard-working,  and  otherwise  intelligent  group  of  experienced 
men. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  formation  of  an  employment  board  to  take  up  the 
question  of  labor  conditions  and  opportunities  for  employment  would  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  vocational  school.    This  board  might  consist  of  as 

>T1mm  statlttict  w«re  not  given  by  rities.  Otherwise  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
lost  haw  the  labor  orguiiiatioDs  hen  in  Washington  voted  on  the  proposition. 
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many  members  as  would  not  make  it  nnwleldly  and  should  be  oompoeed  of  sdiool 
people  and  tradesmen  In  this  community. 

ENHANCING  THX  VALUE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  the  school  plant  and  at  the  same  time  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  the  trades  offered  at  the  school  have  been  the  aims  of  the 
O  Street  Vocational  School  since  its  establishment  two  years  ago.  Probably  the 
most  notable  work  done  in  this  direction  during  the  school  year  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  laying  of  a  tongue-and-groove  Georgia  pine  flooring  in  the 
building.    The  work  was  done  by  the  carpentry  class. 

A  trade  class  was  being  conducted  upon  a  cement  flooring,  thus  creating  sev- 
eral unwholesome  conditions.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  school  officials  and 
the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  repair  department,  the  request  of  the  principal  to 
permit  the  students  of  the  school  to  put  in  the  flooring  was  approved.  In  due 
course  materials  were  furnished  and  the  job  begun. 

In  order  to  make  the  wood  flooring  secure  to  the  cement  flooring  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drill  holes  several  feet  apart  for  several  inches  deep.  The  students 
found  the  cement  a  **  hard  proposition,*'  but  their  desire  to  improve  their  own 
school  building,  coupled  with  the  training  which  the  work  made  possible,  gave 
them  a  twofold  interest  in  their  task.  The  work  was  inspected  during  the  course 
of  its  completion  by  the  eiperts  from  the  District  of  Columbia  repair  shop  and 
was  pronounced  a  creditable  Job.  The  request  to  have  the  students  do  the  work 
contained  an  estimate  for  materials  made  up  by  the  students  themselves.  As  the 
work  progressed  problems  relating  to  it  were  worked  out  in  the  matheniatic 
classes.  Laying  a  wooden  flooring  on  a  cement  floor  requires  a  different  "  treat- 
ment *'  from  laying  it  simply  on  Joists.  This  opportunity  which  the  students  had 
is  one  which  seldom  came  in  the  apprenticeship  days  of  the  now-experienced 
carpenter. 

The  value  of  the  school  property  was  further  increased  in  the  making  of  sew- 
ing tables  by  the  carpentry  department  These  tables  are  a  combination  cutting 
and  fitting  type  made  to  accommodate  from  four  to  six  students.  Slide  drawers 
for  materials  are  built  in  the  sides  of  the  table. 

A  SEPARATE  SALABT  SCHEDULE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  separate  salary  schedule  might  be  drawn  for  the 
teachers  of  vocational  schools.  These  teachers  begin  with  salary  class  3  (oft- 
times  with  class  2)  and  are  considered  for  promotion  along  with  the  nearly 
500  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  work  of 
these  teachers  takes  them  out  of  the  class  with  the  regular  teacher  of  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  teachers  in  the  vocational  school  are  responsible  for  preparing  young 
men  and  women  to  enter  directly  upon  earning  their  livelihoods.  The  students 
themselves  enroll  in  the  school  with  such  an  idea  in  mind,  and  their  preparation 
by  the  teacher  is  toward  equipping  them  to  meet  the  keen  competition  and 
requirements  of  the  work-a-day  world.  The  vocational  school  is  essentially  a 
finishing  school.  Indeed,  I  venture  the  statement  that  the  vocational  school 
is  more  a  finishing  school  than  the  high  schools,  since  vocational  training  is 
intensified  rather  than  generalized.  Let  is  be  said,  also,  that  the  majority  of 
the  8tudent3  enrolled  in  the  vocational  school  have  completed  the  eight  grades 
of  the  elementary  school. 

The  vocational  school  now  remains  in  regular  session  for  a  half-hour  longer 
each  day  than  any  other  school  in  the  system.  The  fact  is  that  vocational 
schools  should  approach  conditions  in  the  trades  outside  of  tlie  school,  in  the 
matter  of  the  working  hours  of  students,  as  it  seeks  to  approach  them  in  other 
Nspects.    I  mean  that  these  schools  should  start  work  at  8  o'clock  and  stop 
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wwk  at  4^  or  6  o'clock.  Proyision  should  also  be  made  for  students  to  work 
on  Saturdays.  Increase  of  salary  would  be  consistent  with  increase  of  working 
hours. 

A  FBEVOCATIONAL  CBNTKB  OB  "  FINDING  "  GLASS. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  prevocatlonal  center  is  certainly  to  be  met  with 
favor.  Within  the  vocational  school  little  difficulty  has  to  date  been  experi- 
oiced  in  the  matter  of  a  child  *'  finding  "  himself.  As  time  goes  on,  however, 
the  need  for  such  opportunity  is  being  seen. 

Let  me  respectfully  urge,  however,  that  opportunity  be  afforded  to  boys  as 
well  as  to  girls  to  enter  this  "  finding  **  class.  Statistics  gathered  by  the  Yoca- 
tioDal  Guidance  Bureau  of  New  York  City  indicate  that  girls  remain  in  a  given 
trade  for  about  seven  years  and  then  marry. 

But  with  the  boy  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  The  boy  is  to  be 
the  wage  earner  for  the  better  portion  of  his  life  or  for  his  entire  life  if  he 
te  to  make  of  himself  a  desirable  citizen  in  the  community.  At  least,  this  is 
the  theory  on  which  all  education  of  youth  in  the  trades  must  rest  It  behooves 
cs,  tiien,  to  give  to  the  boy  all  the  advantages  possible  to  receive  training  which 
will  better  enable  him  to  become  the  bread  winner.  The  prevocational  school 
shoQld  open  its  doors  to  the  boys  of  the  city  that  they  might  there  find  for 
themsetves  Just  what  work  best  suits  their  aptitudes  and  temperaments. 

THB  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  school  was  more  encouraging  than  the  fact  that  90 
yoong  men  and  women  completed  their  two-year  courses  in  sewing  and  dress- 
making, carpentry,  and  printing  and  were  graduated  in  Juna  The  following 
table  of  statistics  gathered  from  these  graduates  indicates  Just  what  their 
hitentions  are  for  the  future: 


Number 
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Car- 
pentry. 

Prlntliig. 

Post 
graduate. 

Other  00- 
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Bmrtnm 

13 
10 
8 

4 

4 

7 
7 

2 
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1 

13 

SmS;:«.;i"::::::::' 

1 

10 

CtfpantiT — 

2 

3 

rnaODg 

4 

4 

Total 

30 

4 

14 

2 

4 

6 

1 

80 

Seven  of  the  13  graduates  in  plain  sewing  have  signified  their  intentions  of 
returning  to  complete  the  dressmaking  course.  These  7,  with  the  5  who  will 
take  post-graduate  work  in  their  respective  trades,  make  a  total  of  12  students 
who  will  return  to  the  school.  This  leaves  18  students  who  will  not  return  to 
the  school.  * 

Thus  00  per  cent  of  the  dass,  mainly  because  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
home,  will  go  out  to  make  their  living.  If  they  could  remain  in  school  longer, 
th^  would.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  after  all  the  school  is  meeting  the  need  for 
which  it  was  established — ^the  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave  school 
before  they  otherwise  would  to  meet  the  economic  conditions  of  the  day  by 
giving  them  a  good,  sound  apprenticeship  training  in  a  useful  trade 

Finally,  I  would  express  to  those  school  officials  who,  by  their  interest  in  the 
school,  have  contributed  much  to  its  welfare  my  sincere  appreciation.    Their 
■pliit  and  Interest  have  meant  much  to  the  school  and  its  work. 
Sincerely,  your% 

J.  M.  SAtTNDXBs,  Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA . 


To  {he  Oammissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  school  year  July  1, 
1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  is  herewith  submitted.  The  terms  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Kingman  Kern,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Blair,  and  Dr.  Creed  W.  Childs 
expired  June  30,  1916.  Mrs.  Margarita  S.  Gerry,  Dr.  John  Van 
Schaick,  jr.,  and  Dr.  J.  Hayden  Johnson  were  appointed  to  succeed 
them. 

The  report  shows  the  many  interesting  phases  of  new  development 
on  which  the  schools  are  entering  as  well  as  illustrating  the  sterling 
character  of  work  being  done  by  our  local  system  in  the  fundamentals 
of  public  school  education. 

I  can  not  close  my  own  service  without  public  acknowledgement 
of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which  officers,  teachers,  and  janitors  all 
bear  to  ^e  board  of  education  and* to  the  commimity  they  serve  in 
that  most  exalted  civic  position — the  educators  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henbt  p.  Biaib, 
Preaidefnt  Board  of  Education. 

OoiOBSS  9, 1916 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 


1916.  School  opena  (beginning  of  the  first  half  year):  Monday,  September  18.* 
Thanksgiving  hoUday:  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  30  and  December  1. 
Ghristmas  holiday:  December  24,  1916  to  Friday,  January  1,  1917,  botb  in* 

elusive. 

1917.  End  of  the  first  half  year:  Wednesday,  January  31. 
Beginning  of  the  second  half  year:  Thursday,  February  1. 
Washington's  Birthday:  Thursday,  February  22. 

Easter  holiday:  Friday,  April  6,  to  Friday,  April  13,  both  inclusive* 
Memorial  Day:  Wednesday,  May  30. 

School  closes  (end  of  second  half  year):  Wednesday,  Jime  20. 
School  opens:  Monday,  September  17. 

1  Postponed  lo  October  2,  by  order  of  tlio  boud. 
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Bev.  Dr.  John  Van  Sghaicx,  Jr 1417  Maanchufletts  Av^ue  NW. 

Mr.  ERNBfiT  H.  Danibl 2111  Nineteenth  Street  NW. 

Mr.  John  B.  Labnbb Washington  Loan  A  Trust  Building. 

Mrs.  SusiB  RootRhodbs 1004  Park  Road  NW. 

Mr.  WiLUAic  T.  Galubbr .American  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  GoRAUB  F.  Coox Howard  University. 

Mr.  Fountain  Pbtton 505  D  Street  NW. 
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OPFICERS  or  THB  BOARD. 

PntidtnL  Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr 1417  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

Vice  prendenL-  Mr.  Ernbst  H.  Danibl 2111  Nineteenth  Street  NW. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Harrt  0.  Hinb 8204  Highland  Avenue,  Olevelaad  Park. 

BBOULAR  HBBTIN08. 

The  Tegahr  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  3.30  p.  m.  in  the  Franklin  School  Building,  Thirteenth 
and  K  Streets  NW. 
The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  expire  on  the  following  dates: 

Mr.  Ernbot  H.  Danibl,  June  30, 1917. 

Mr.  WnjJAH  T.  Gallihbr,  Jime  30,  1917. 

Mrs.  GoRALiB  Franklin  Cook,  Jime  30, 1917. 

Mr.  John  B.  Larner,  June  30, 1918. 

Mrs.  SusiB  Root  Rhodes,  June  30, 1918. 

Mr.  Fountain  Peyton,  June  30, 1918. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Sghaick,  Jr.,  June  30, 1919. 

Mrs.  Margarita  S.  Gbrrt,  June  30,  1919. 

Dr.  J.  Haydbn  Johnson,  Jime  30, 1919. 

COHMtrrBBS  OV  TBB  BOARD  OV  EDUCATION  FOR  THB  FISCAL  TBAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917. 

Ways  and  means. —The  bntirb  board. 

Elementary  schools  and  night  schools. — ^Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mn.  Coox. 

Normal  high,  manual  training,  and  trade  schools.— IAt.  Galuhbr,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mis. 
Cook,  Mr.  Pbyton,  Mr.  Van  Sghaick,  Jr. 

Textbooks  tmd  school  supplies.— Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Dr.  John- 
son. 

Inspection  and  disposal  of  unserviceable  materials . — ^Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Galuheb. 

Sites,  buildings,  repairs,  and  janitors. — ^Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Mr.  Galliher, 
Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Van  Schaicx,  Jr. 

ffygiene  and  sanitation,— Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mr.  Galuhbr,  Mrs.  Cook. 
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Water  supply  and  drainage,— Mr,  Peyton,  Mr.  Galuhbb,  Mib.  Cook. 
Rules  and  &y-2au«.— Mr.  La&nbr,  Mr.  Danibl,  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  Jr. 
Military  chairs  and  athletics.— ^Li.  Danibl,  Mr.  Gallihxb,  Mrs.  Gbsbt,  Mr.  Yav 
ScHAiGK.  Jr.,  Mr.  Peyton. 
Playgrounds  and  school  gardens, — ^Mtb.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Larnbb,  Mrs.  Coox,  Mr.  Pkt- 

TON. 

Special  schools,— }Si8.  Gerry,  Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Cook,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mn.  Rhodcs. 

Libraries  and  lectures. — Mrs.  Cook,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mib. 
Rhodes. 

Awards  and  prizes, — Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Gerry. 

Parent-teacher  (»rociatton«.— Mrs.  Gerry,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Pbttom, 
Dr.  Johnson. 

SPECIAL  COMMirTEE. 

Teadier^  retirement,— 'Ui,  Galliher,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mn.  Cook,  Mr. 
Van  Schaick,  Jr. 

OVFIGB  OP  SUPBBINTBNDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Ebnest  L.  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office,  Franklin  School;  resi- 
dence, 1414  Madison  Street  NW. 

MisB  A.  M.  Simonton,  clerk. 

Office  of  assistant  superintendent  of  white  schools: 

Stephen  E.  Kraher,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  SdiooU;  office,  Fcanklm 

School;  residence,  1725  Eilboume  Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  Alvina  Carroll,  stenogiapher. 

Office  of  assistant  superintendent  of  colored  schools: 

RoscoE  CoNKiJNO  Bbuce,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  SehooU,"  office^ 

Franklin  School;  residence,  1327  Columbia  Road  NW. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  clerk. 

Alexandeb  T.  Stuabt,  Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction;  office,  FrankHn  School; 
residence.  The  Wyoming. 

John  A.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training;  office,  Franklin  School; 
dence,  1502  Emerson  Street  NW. 

Miss  Edith  Mabshall,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office,  Franklin  School; 
dence.  The  Farragiit. 

MLbb  E.  F.  G.  Merritt,  Assistant  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office,  Miner  KorauLl 
School;  residence,  1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Mias  Catherine  R.  Watkins,  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,  Berret  School;  resi- 
dence, 1720  Oregon  Avenue. 

Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,  Miner  Nocmal  School; 
residence,  1834  Ninth  Street  NW. 

Harry  0.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Boards  office  of  the  Board  of  Education;  office,  Frank- 
lin School;  residence,  3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 

John  W.  F.  Sbhth,  Statistician,  office  of  Statistics  and  Publications;  office,  FrankHn 
School;  residence,  816  Fourth  Street  NW. 

Rayhond  O.  Wilharth,  Chief  Accountant^  office  of  Finance  and  Accountbi^;  ofiELce, 
Franklin  School;  residence,  227  John  Marshall  Place  NW. 

Miss  Sadie  L.  Lewis,  Chief  Attendance  Officer;  office,  Berret  School;  residenoe,  S919 
Georgia  Avenue  NW. 

Mrs.  Ida  G.  Richardson,  Attendance  Officer;  office,  Garnet  School;  residenoe,  309 
Eleventh  Street  NE. 

MisB  LuRA  C.  Ruoo,  Clerk  in  charge  of  Child  Labor  Law  Office;  office,  Beitet  School; 
residence,  813  Newton  Street  NW. 

Huqh  F.  McQueenby,  Superintendent  of  Janitors;  office,  FrsaUin  School; 
Bladensbutg  Road  NE. 
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8T0RBH0U8B. 

S.  B.  Simmons,  Cmtodian;  office,  1600  Eckiiigton  Place  N£.;  remdence,  1459  Ckircor^ 

Street  NW. 

BOABDS  OF  XXAMnfERS. 

For  ike  white  edutoU:  Superintendent  Thurston,  chauman;  Harby  English,  secre- 
tary; MisB  Sarah  £.  Simons.    Office,  Franklin  School. 

Fv  the  colored  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  cliairman;  secretary,  N.  E.  Wbath- 
ERLEss;  Mias  Harriet  £.  Rigos.    Office,  Franklin  School. 

MEDICAL  inspection  SBRYIGB. 

Supervising  Medical  Inspector, 
/.A.  Murphy 1736  Columbia  Road  NW. 

Physicians, 
Kama  of  medJcal  inspector.  O  ffloe. 

John  S.Arnold 24  Second  Street  NE. 

Coubsbn  B.  Oonckmn 1344  R  Street  NW. 

Henry  W.  Freeman 1900  Thirteenth  Street  N W. 

Gsorob  H.^HErrMXTLLEB 1333  N  Street  NW. 

Henry  C.  Macatbe 1478  Harvard  Street  NW. 

»Harry  A.  Ono 1768  Columbia  Road  NW. 

Albert  RiDGLEY 950  S  Street  NW. 

Louise  Taylor-Jones... 1217  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

John  D.  Thomas 1726  M  Street  NW. 

Charles  A.  Tignor 473  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

PRENnsa  WiLLSON 1 1732  Connecticut  Avenue  N W. 

Dentists. 

WiLLLUc  C.  Eillinger Northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and  I  Streets  NW. 

C.  Clipfobd  Fry 1110  Eighteenth  Street  NW. 

Nurses, 

Haroarbt  L.Braxton 1705  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Eulah  B.  Flynn 3240  8  Street  NW. 

Ella  Daly  Fleming 13  Grant  Place. 

Bertha  McKay  Ohr 2129  F  Street  NW. 

Mabgabjr  Thompson 706  Eleventh  Street  NW. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Bnpenrlsing  principal,  Ben  W.  Mukch. 
Office,  Dennison  School;  residence,  1703  Thirty-fifth  Street  NW. 


Code 

No.  of 

boJld- 

Nsme. 

Location. 

NameofprindpaL 

m 
m 

us 

m 

m 

« 

66 

US 

n 

Addbon,  Henry 

Benret,JanieBG 

Brown,  EUnbethV... 

Street  and  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW. 
P  Street,  between  Thlrty-eec- 
ond  and  Thirty-third  Streets 

Fourteenth  and  Q  Streets  NW. 
Connectiout  Avenne  extended. 

Oondnlt  Road ...••••••••• 

Hiss  A.  P.  Stromberger.  1335 
Massaohosetts  Avenne  SB. 

Mias  E.  E.  Darneille,  2000  Q 
Street  NW.               '           ^ 

Miss  M.  Ella  Given,  3  GrafUm 
Street,  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

Jeney  Avenue  BJL 

iTempoimiy. 
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FIRST  DIViaiON-OontiiiiMd. 


Code 
No. 


No.  of 
buUd- 
tog. 


Name. 


NamsofpriiidiaL 


144 

146 

156 
166 
177 
178 

207 

215 
220 

287 
300 
811 
342 


68 

96 

62 
160 
02 
82 

147 


110 
102 
14 
164 


Corcona,  ThomM 

Curtis,  wmiam  Wal- 
ace. 

Dennlaozr,  William. . . . 

Eaton,  Toliii 

Fillmore,  liillard 

Force,  Peter 

Hyde,  Anthony  T 

Industrial  Home 

Jackson,  Andrew 

Reservoir 

Tenley 

Threlkeld.  John 

Wisconsin  Avenue . . . . 


Twanty-ekhth  BtneC,  be- 
tween M  Street  and  OUva 
Avenue  NW. 

O  Street,  between  Thir^-eeo- 
ond  and  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

8  Street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Streets  NW. 

Thirty-fourth  and  Lowell 
Streets  NW. 

Thirty-fifth  Street  between  R 
and  S  Streets  NW. 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Streets  NW. 

O  Street,  between  Thlr^-aeo- 
ond  and  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  N  W 


R  Street,  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-flrst  Streets, 
NW. 

Conduit  Road,  near  reservoir.. 

Tenley,  D.C 


Thirty-elxth  Street  and  Pros- 
pect Avenue  NW. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
third  Street  NW. 


ICiss  M.  F.  Core,  1147  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

Miss  E.  M.  Chase,  8020  DoDt 
PhuseNW. 

Miss  Marv  Lackey.  4130  Rhode 

Island  Avenue,  NW. 
Miss  Josephine  Burke,  1440  Bel- 

mont  Street  NW. 
Miss  Mary  Ossire,  2720  Ontario 

Road. 
Miss  Janet  McWilliam,  2143  K 

Street  NW. 

Miss  H.  a  Lasir,  1427  Oir«rd 
Street  NW. 

Miss  B.  L.  PuUsd,  1118  Lunont 

Street  NW. 
Miss  C.  A.  Ossire,  2720  Ontario 

RoadNW. 

Miss  J.  Roberta  Ossirv,  2729  On- 
tario RoadNW. 

Miss  H.  T..  Walsh,  3427  ThJr- 
teenth  Street  NW. 

Miss  Oraoe  Wanstall,  1706  F 
Street  NW. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal,  Robert  L.  Hatcock. 

Office,  Powell  School;  residence,  1606  Longfellow  Street  NW. 


120 

104 

121 

151 

142 

164 

206 

119 

222 

06 

m 

21 
72 

2tt 

125 

270 

175 

278 

131 

m 

157 

288 

146 

807 

118 

836 

168 

841 

162 

843 

101 

Brightwood 

Bright  wood  Park 

Cooke,  Henry  D 

Hubbard,  Qardiner  O. 

Jdhnsan,  Andrew 

Johnson  Annex 

Ifonioe,  James 

Morgan,  Thomas  P.^.. 

Park  View 

Petworth 

Powell,  Charles  F 

Ross,  John  W 

Takoma 

West,  JcB^R 

Wilson  Normal  Critic  * 
Woodbum 


Oeor^  Avenue,  Brightwood, 

Ninth  and  Ingrabam  Streets 
NW. 

Seventeenth  and  Columbia 
Road. 

Kenyan  Street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NW. 

School  and  Lament  Streets, 
Mount  Pleasant. 

School  Street,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Columbia  Road,  between  Geor- 
gia and  Sherman  Avenues 
NW. 

V  Street,  between  Cbamplain 
and  Eighteenth  Streets  NW. 

Warder  Street,  comer  of  New- 
ton NW. 

Georgia  Avenue  and  Shepherd 
Street  NW. 

School  Street,  near  Park  Road. 

Harvard  Street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NW. 

Takoma 


Farragut  Street,  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth 
Streets  NW. 

Harvard  Street,  comer  of  Elev- 
enth Street  NW. 

Riggs  and  Blair  Roads 


Miss  H.  G.  Nichols,  2004  Univer- 
sity Place  NW. 

Miss  Mary  A.  DOger,  1211  £ocUd 
Street  NW. 

Mr.    Chas.    A.    Johnacxi. 
Twalfth  Street  N£. 


MbsOO.  Brewer,  2814  OaUmdzal 
Avenue,  NW. 


Miss  Blanefae  Beckham.  2721 
StreetNW.  ^ 

Miss  N.  E.  L. 

vert  Street  NW. 
Miss  F.  8.  FEdrley, 

Road  SE. 
Miss  M.  W.  Frank,    iOQ3 

Place  NW.  ^^ 


N 


^IjteLeaa,  1888  GtJ- 

XOO    Rldea 

Otis 


K.  H.  Bevaid,  Th«  Glad- 

stone,  1423  B  Stiwit  NW. 


Miss  Blanche  Patt      _ 
Kirk  Street,  Chevy  CI 


Wast 
lid. 


(See  Wflson  Normal  8q1vmL) 

Khi&687  CQhnnbiA 


MisaH.  S. 
RoadNW. 


1  Includes  one  flrst-grada  and  ona  second-grade  ixraotice  dass  of  the  normal  sohooL 

I  Indodss  two  caoh  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  for  practice  classes  and  one  Undttrguteii. 
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FOtmTH  DIVISION. 
Bnpenriaing  Frtodpal,  WixtEB  B.  Patismok. 
Office,  Henry  Bohool;  reridenoe,  422  Randolph  Street  NW. 
fNon.—For  ungraded  sehcwte  in  charge  of  snpervislng  principal,  see  p.  14.) 


Code 
No. 

No.  Of 
bcdld- 
tafr 

Name. 

LooatioD. 

Name  of  prindpaL 

aos 

275 
510 

83 

85 
U6 
15 
61 

Henry,  Joseph 

Polk.  James  K 

Thomson,  Strang  J  . . . 

Vmnktln 

P  Stieet.  between  Sixth  and 

Seventii  Streets  NW. 
Seventh  and  P  Streets  N  W. . . . 
L  and  Twelfth  Streets  NW. .. . 
Thirteenth  and  K  Streets  N  W. 
Tenth  and  H  Streets  NW 

Located  in  different  sections  of 
the  city. 

•  ■•■■GO  •••••••••••••••••••«•■•« 

Henry  W.  Draper,  The  Caven- 
dish, Colamb&Road  and  Mo- 
lart  Place  NW. 

C.  K.  Fhickrty  1830  Monroe  Street 

■    NW.                  , 

333 

Wehster,  Daniel 

Ungraded  schoob 

Night  schools 

MIS5I  Metella  King,  1001  Eighth 

Street  NW. 
See  page  14. 

Seep.  16. 

PIFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Selden  M.  Ely. 

Office,  Qales  School;  residence,  60  S  Street  NW. 


27 
70 
61 
108 

166 
U6 
133 

143 
86 
IdB 

22 

46 


Abbot,  George  J... 
Arthur,  Chester  A . 
Blake,  James  H... 
Brookland , 


Cleveland,  Orovw. . . . 

Eckington 

Bmery,  Matthew  O. . 
Gage,  Nathaniel  P.. . 

Gales,  Joseph 

Langdcn 


Beaton,  William  W.i.. 


Twinning,  W.J. . 


Sixth  Street  and  New  York 

Avenue  NW. 
Arthur  Place  NW 


North  Capitol  Street,  between 

K  and  L  Streets  NW. 
Monroe  and  Tenth  Streets  N£. 


Eighth  and  T  Streets  NW. . .. 
First  and  Quincy  Streets  NE. . 

Lincoln  Avenue  and  Prospect 

Street  NE. 
Second  Street  above  U  Street 

NW. 
First  and  O  Streets  NW 


Franklin     and      Twentieth 
Streets  NE. 

I  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets  NW. 

Third  Street,  between  N  and 
O  Streets  NW. 


Miss  S.  R.  CraighiU,  30G2  Q  Street 
NW. 

Miss  A.  M.  Clayton,  3450  Four- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  Emily  Scrivener,  1012  Mon- 
roe Street  NE. 

Miss  M.  £.  Little,  The  Stanhope. 
New  Jersey  Ayenue  and  First 
Street  NW. 

Miss  S.  B.  Kent,  The  Laclede, 
1223  Vermont  Avenue  NW. 

Miss  M.  R.  Lyddane,  1814  First 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Adelaide  Davis,  223  Second 
Street  SE. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bond,  1741  Oregon 
Avenue  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  White,  1760  Columbia 
Road. 

Miss  A.  M.  Sisson.  Olympia 
Apartments,  Fourteenth  and 
Euclid  Streets  NW. 

Miss  S.  C.  Collins,  The  Montgom- 
ery, North  Qipitol  and  M 
Streets  NW. 

Miss  M.  I.  Furmage,  1403  Sixth 
Street  NW. 


BERTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Prindpal,  Miss  Flosa  L.  Hsndlit. 

Office,  Ludlow  School;  residence,  1216  L  Street  NW. 


48 
60 
146 
107 
128 
143 

n 

M 
88 

m 

116 


Banning,  William.. 
Blair,  Francis  P.,  sr... 
Bknr,  Henry  T.... 
Hayea,  Rutherford  B. . 

Kcnilwarth 

Ludlow,  wmiam... 


Pieroe»  Ftanklin 

Taylor,  Zadiary ^. 

Webb,  William  B 

Vfhmtkj,  Samuel  0.. 


AnaoQstia  Road,  between  Ban- 
ning Road  and  F  Street  NE. 

I  Street,  betv^een  Sixth  and 
Sevenfii  Streets  NE. 

Nineteenth  Street  and  Ban- 
ning Road  NE. 

Fifth  and  K  Streets  NE 


Kenilworth,D.C. 


Southeast  comer  Sixth  and  O 

Streets  NE. 
Tenth  and  O  Streets  NE 


O  and  Fourteenth  Streets  NE. 

Seventh  Street,  near  G  Street 

NE. 
Fifteenth  and  Roaedale  Streets 

NE. 
Twelfth  and  N  Stneta  NE.... 


Miss  C.  H.  Plmper,  1302  Thir- 
tieth Street  NW. 

Miss  E.  F.  Goodwin,  1414  K 
Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  L.  Smith,  1234  B  Street 

sw 

Miss  E.  M.  Fisher,  1330  Irving 

Street  NW. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Knighton,  67  K 

Street  NW. 
Miss  E.  C.   Dyer,   1702   Ninth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  M.J.  Austin,  1834  Kilbounie 

Place  NW. 
Miss  K.  C.   Babbington,  78  I 

Street  NW. 
Miss  S.  E.  Thomas,  3114  O  Street 

Miss  A.  J.   BeU,   1443  Chaptn 

Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  B.  Pearson,  1820  Mcnroa 

Street  NW. 


1  TiM^ipif  two  llrtt  and  two  second-grade  practice  classes  of  the  normal  schodL 
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8SVENTH  DZVIBION. 

Sapervlsing  Prinei^,  BncBAnc  G.  Kamifi- 

Offioe,  Wallaoh  Sdbool;  nstdflnoe,  1527  Fttk  Road. 


Code 

No. 

No.  of 

buUd- 

ing. 

Name. 

LocatioD. 

Name  of  iwincipaL 

119 

46 

58 
120 
135 

55 
115 

31 

50 

4 

Third  and  D  Streets  BE 

Fifth  Street  between  D  and  E 
Streets  NE. 

Seeond  Street  and  South  Caro- 
lina Avenne  BE. 

Ninth  and  D  Streets  NE 

Sixth  Street  between  B  and.C 

Streets  NE. 
B  Street  between  Twelfth  and 

Thirteenth  Streets  NE. 
Fifth  and  CStreetiNB 

Ei^th  and  C  Streets  SE 

D  Street  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets  SE. 

Mtet  Lyda  Dalton,  506  B  fittest 

Miss  M.  0.  Yoonc,  666  Masmsho- 

setts  AvenneNB. 
Miss  A.  £.  HopMns,  2060  Park 

Road  NW. 
Miss  M.  A.  McNants,  115  Twdftb 

Street  SE. 
Miss  Qreoe  S.  Sflveis,  910  L  Stmt 

Miss  C.  I.  Mathis,  317  Semtfa 

Street  NE. 
MhR  M.  A.  Aukward,  128  D  Street 

SE. 

)  Miss  J.  M.  RawllnSB,  017  Eii^t. 
1   eenth  Street  NW. 

135 
166 

Carboy,  Thomas  H.. . 
D«nt,J08iah 

168 

204 

347 

271 

318 
831 

Edmonds,  James  B . . . 

HfltoQ,  Charles  E 

Maury,  JcSm  W 

Peabody,  GeoiK* 

Towers.  John  T 

Wallach,  Richard 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Sapervislng  Prinoipal,  Miss  Annv  Bkirs. 

OfDoe,  Jefferson  School;  resldenoe,  1430  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 


117 

123 

118 

60 

176 

159 

198 

41 

194 

105 

812^ 

23 
42 
114 

827 

150 

885 

64 

Bowen,  S.  J., 


Bradley,  William  A.. 
Fairbrother,  Isaac... 
Oiant,  Ulysses  S 


Oreenleaf,  James.. 


Jefferson,  Thomas 

Amidon,  MarsEffet. . . . 
Toner,  John  Meredith. 

Van  Ness,  John  P 

Weightman,  Roger  C. 


Third  and  K  Streets  SE.. 


Thirteen-and-«-half  Street,  be- 
tween C  and  D  Streets  SW. 
Tenth  and  £  Streets  SW 


O  Street,  between  Twenty- 
first  and  Twenty-second 
Streets  NW. 

Four4utid-a-half  Street,  be- 
tween N  and  M  Streets  S  W. 

Sixth  and  D  Streets  SW 

Sixth  and  F  Streets  SW 

Twenth-fourth  and  F  Streets 
NW. 

Fourth  and  M  Streets  SE 


Twenty-third  and  M  Streets 
NW. 


Miss  L.   A.   Galesld,  Imperial 

Apartment  House,  17B0  Cotaim- 

TiiiaRoadNW^ 
Miss  Annie  Van  Hon,  817  First 

Street  SE. 
Miss  B.  M.  Plioe,  1729  Nineteenth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  F.  L.  Reevw,  730  Twenty- 

second  Street  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  HaUey,  627  Seveath 
^     Street  SW. 

\  Charles  N.Thcmpsan,926  Ei^itfa 
I    Street  NW. 

'^Miss  J.  E.  Doing,  1723  O  Street 
NW. 
Miss  Lily  Butiikr,    836    Secand 

SreetSB. 
Miss  Bffle  Maoiarlatta,  920  Six- 
teen&  Street  NW. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Hoamoi  M.  Joamoir. 

OfBoe,  Crandh  School;  residence,  1448  Falnnont  Street  NW. 


124 

155 

126 

96 

141 

111 

146 

187 

281 

149 

287 

67 

286 

166 

907 

138 

810 

83 

896 

87 

88 

Bryan,  Thomas  B 

Butihanan,  James..... 

Congrsss  Heists 

Crandi,  William 

Eetcham,  J.H 

Lenox,  Walter 

Randle  Highlands'... 
Stanton,  Edwin  L.... 

Tyler,  John 

Van  Boren,  Martin.... 
Van  Buren,  Martin, 


Thirteenth  and  B  Streets  SE. 

E  Street  between  Thirteenth 

and  Fourteenth  Streets  SB. 

Congress  Heights 


Twelfth  and  G  Streets  SE.. 

Fifteenth  StreetandOood  Hope 

RoadSE. 
Fifth  Street  between  O  Street 

and  Virginia  Avenue  SE. 
Thirtietti  and  B  Streets  SB.. . . 

Hamilton  Road,  Good  Hope, 

D.C. 
Eleventii  Street  between  G 

and  I  Streets  SE. 
W  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 
V  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 


Miss  8.  A.  Lan^lqr,  SU  Sixth 

Street  SB. 
Miss  M.  R.  McCansIen,  710  Eat 

Capitol  Street 
Miss  O.  A.  Ebert,  808  Nineteenth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  A.  B.  Loomls,  431  M  Street 

NW. 
Miss  G.  A.  PhllUps.  The  Onon- 

dan>,149R85«etNK. 
H.  F.  Lowe,  216  Fifth  Street  NE. 

Miss  C.  A.  D  jAebkert,  1840  BUt- 

mors  Street. 
Miss  C.  L  Mattiis,  810  A  StiMt  SE. 

Mis.  M.  J.  Peabodr,  7»  Thir 

tsenthStnetSE. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  CrosweD.  1237  Masss- 

ohnaetts  Avenue  SB. 
8m  Van  Bursn. 


ilBdudes  the  "Orr"  SohooL 


BOABD  OF  E0UOAIION  TUSPBICT  OF  OOLXJMBIA. 
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TENTH  DIVISION. 
BoperriBliig  prindiMl,  John  0.  Nixia. 
OfBos,  Snmzifir  School;  rasideiioe,  laOB  U  Street  NW. 


No.  of 
baud- 
tog. 


Nama 


Name  of  prindpaL 


140 
81 

139 
W 
10 
» 


Briggs,  Marthas 

Chain  Bridn  Road... 
Oarrison,  William 

Lloyd. 
Kagnider,  Wm.  B . . . , 

Montgomaiyy    Henry 

P. 
PhllUpe,  WendeU 

Reno,  Jesse  Loe , 

Stevens,  Thaddeos..., 

Somner,  Charles 

WOson,  Henry , 

Wormleyi  James,  sr. . , 


E  and  Twenty-second  Streets 

NW. 

Chain  Bridge  Road 

Twelfth  Street,  hetween  R  and 

S  Streets  NW. 
M  Street,  between  Sixteenth 

and    Beyenteenth    Smets 

NW. 
Twenty-eeventh   Street,   be- 
tween I  and  K  Streets  NW. 
N  Street,  between  Twen^- 

seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 

Streets  NW. 
Howard  Avenoe,  Fort  Reno. . 

Twenty-first  Street,  between 

K  and  L  Streets  NW. 
M  and  Seventeenth  Streets 

NW. 
Seventeenth  Street,  between 

Euclid  Street  and  Kalorama 

RoadNW. 
Prospect     Street,     between 

Thirty-third    and    Thirty- 

fourth  Streets  NW. 


Miss  Mathiel  Williams,  1806  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW. 

H.  £.  Wilson.  Benning,  D.  C. 

Miss  R.  A.  Boston,  1170  Ne^ 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

Miss  M.  M.  Orme,  1522  Bwann 
Street  NW. 

Miss  F.  S.  Bruce,  1911  Eleventh 
Street  NW. 

Miss  E.  F.  Wilson,  220a  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  V.  Tibbs,  934  T  Street 

NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Qlbbs,  1610  Fifteenth 

Street  NW. 
Miss    E:    U.    Alexander,    1512 

Swann  Street  NW. 
F.  J.  Cardoso,  Fafamont  Heights, 

Md. 

Miss  A.  M.  Mason,  2218  I  Street 
NW. 


ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  principal.  Miss  Mabion  P.  Shadd. 
Office,  Garnet  Sohocri;  residence,  3110  Fourteenth  Street  NW. 


113 

Bruoe,  Blanche  BL. . . . 

161 

Bunker  Hm  Road..... 

30 

Cook,  John  F.,8r 

11 

S4 
•3 

Garnet,  Henry  H 

FaUeiaon,  James  W... 

OT 

Phelps,  Beth  L 

132 

Langston,  John  M 

171 

MflltJuy  HiMif 

109 

Miner  Normal CrltiQi.. 

m 

Mott,  Lucretia 

Orphans'  Home 

m 

Slater,  JohnF 

Eenyon  Street,  between  Geor- 
gia and  Sherman  Avenues 
NW. 

Bunker  Hill  Road 

O  Street,  between  Fourth  and 

Fifth  Streets  NW. 
Blair  Road. 

U  and  Tenth  Streets  NW 

Vermont    Avenne,    near    U 

Street  NW. 
Vermont  Avenue,  between  T 

and  U  Streets  NW. 
F  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 
Mmt^  Road,  near  Bright- 
Georgia  Aveime,oGnier  Euclid 

Street 
Fourth  and  Trumbull  Streets 

NW. 
Eighth  Street  extended 

P  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 


M.  Grant  Lucas,  480  T  Street 
NW. 

Miss   Fannie   R.   Turner,   1850 

Third  Street  NW. 
Miss  S.  C.  Lewis,  1108  Nfaieteenth 

Street  NW. 
J.Parker  Gillem,   1752  Oregon 

Avenue  NW. 

Miss  K.  C.  Lewis,  2439  Georgia 
'   Avenue  NW. 

Miss  E.  D.  Barrier,  1925  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Shorter,  173^  Eighth 

Street  NW. 
See  Miner  Normal  School. 

Miss  M.  L.  Washington,  1012  S 

Street  NW. 
Miss  N.  A.  Plummer,  Hyatts- 

vUle.Md. 
Miss  A.  E.  Thompson,  217  L 

Street  NW. 


TWELFTH  DIVISION. 

Bupervisfaig  priooipal,  Wdiiikld  S.  Momtoomkbt. 

OiBoe,  Simmoos  Sohool;  residence,  1913  Eleventh  Street  NW. 

(Nob.— For  ungraded  classes  in  chaise  of  supervising  principal,  see  p.  17.) 


170 


Bannekar,  Boi^amin. 
BuErvffle 


Third  Street,  between  K  and 

L  Streets  NW. 
Burrville,  D.  C 


Miss    L    Kinner,    1617    Third 

Street  NW. 
Alfred  E.  Savoy,  315  T  Street 

NW. 


'factodaa  two  Ipigih,  two  third,  two  second,  and  one  flrstffadapractiBeolflsieB,and  one  kindergarten. 
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BOABD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
TWELFTH  DIVISION— Gontlniied. 


Code 

No. 

No.  of 

build- 

tog. 

Nuiie. 

Looatlon. 

Name  of  principal. 

535 

546 
547 
881 

601 

167 

152 
99 
134 

77 
90 
124 
98 
56 
24 

Deanwood 

Douglass,  Frederick... 
Simmons,  Abby  8 

Jones,  Alfred. 

OaUaudet  Street,  ftudng  Cen- 
tral  Avenue  Nw. 

Decmwood,D.C      . 

First  andPleroe  Streets'NW ' ! 

Ptorce  Street,  between  First 
Street  and  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue NW. 

Land  First  Streets  NW 

Third  and  QStnetsNE 

Twelfth  and  D  Streets  NE.... 

Fifteenth  and  C  Streets  NE. . . 

Benning  Boad,  corner  Man- 

nfogBoadNB. 
do 

J.   W.   OromweD,   1939   Swaxm 

Street  NW. 
F.  L.  Cardoso,  620  B  Street  NW, 

J.  C.  Payne,  654  L  Street  NE. 

Mis  E.  A.  Chase.  1109  I  Street 

612 
613 
657 
683 

Logan,  John  A 

Loveioy,  Elijah  P 

Payne,  Daniel  A 

Smothers,  Henry 

Smothers,  Henry,  An- 
nex. 
Ungraded  schools 

NW. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Tudcer,  1902  VermoDt 

Avenue  NW. 
D.  L  Benfro,  1137  Sixth  8^-eet 

NW 
MIm  L.  O.  Arnold,  1514  8  B1x«et 

NW 
Miss  M.  L.  Tanoil,  19Q2  Venmont 

Avenue  NW. 
See  Smothers. 

Located  in  different  sections 
of  the  city. 

See  page  15. 

THIBTEENTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  principal.  Jives  E.  Walkkb. 

OfiSce,  Linooln  School;  residence,  504  T  Street  NW. 


501 

79 

512 

78 

513 

127 

514 

109 

531 

148 

570 

158 

575 

63 

611 

18 

670 

28 

686 

126 

A  mbush,  Enoch 

Bell,  George 

Bimey,  James  O 

Bowen,  Anthony,  Sr. 
Cardoso,  Francis  L... 

Oailieid,  James  A 

Giddings,  Joshua  B. . 
LiDO(fln,  Abraham . . . 

Bandall,  Eliza  G 

Syphax,  William 


L  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  SW. 

First  Street,  between  B  andC 
Streets  SW. 

Nichols  Avenue,  Hillsdale, 
D.C. 

Ntoth  and  E  Streets  SW 

I  Street,  between  First  and 

Half  Streets  SW. 
Oarfiel^D.C 

0  Street,  between  Third  and 

Fourth  Streets  8E. 
Second  and  C  Streets  8E 

First  and  I  Streets  SW 

Half  Street^tween  N  and  O 
Streets  SW. 


A.  V.  Shorter,  1726  Eightb  Street 

NW. 
J.  E.  Syphax,  2031  TlUrteaiith 

Street  rfw. 
Miss  F.  J.  Smith,  1524    Swaim 

Street  NW. 
Miss  J.  C.  Grant,  1125  H  Btnat 

Miss  J.  E.  PagA,  1902  Vermont 

Avenue  NW. 
H.  Wythe  Lewis,  1225   L.l&dea 

Street  NE. 
Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  633  T  Street 

NW. 
A.  O.  Stafford,  2217  TtiJrtfeaitli 

Street  NW. 
John  C.    Brace,    190»      Seocmd 

Street  NW.  ^swoa 

Miss  A.  V.  Smith,  13U  T7  Stxwt 

NW.  ^^ 


UNOBADED  SCHOOLS. 
For  dlvisiona  1  to  9,  inclusive. 
Walteb  B.  Patisbson,  supervising  principal,  in  cha»e;  oiBoe,  Henry  School;  residence,  422  Rando^ 


Code 
No. 

No.  of 

buUd- 

tog. 

Class  of  schools. 

Number 

of 
classes. 

Location. 

369 

Special 

1 

25  Fifth  Street  SE. 

368 

do • 

1322  Maryland  Avenue  NE. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.;  B  Street,  between  New  J^a^v 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  NW.                       ^  J«raey 
810  Sixth  Street  NW. 

250 

44 

do 

364 

do 

862 

do 

1407  Thirty-third  Street  NW. 
Gales,  First  and  0  Streets  NW. 

146 

26 

36 
44 

191 
260 

do 

do- 

300 

do 

BOABD  OF  EDUCATION  DI8TKI0T  OF  O0LT7MBIA. 
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UNGBADSD  8CH00L8-<kmtiimed. 
For  diylsions  10  to  18,  indoslva. 
Wditieu)  8.  MoMTOoicKBT,  BapoTvisliig  principal,  in  charee:  ofBoBi  Abby  8.  Slmmoni;  residBOoei  1913 


Code 

No. 

No.  of 
boiUl- 
ing. 

Class  of  schools. 

Number 

of 
classes. 

Location. 

ssn 

148 
132 

18 
57 

90 
28 
97 

Snecial 

CardoKO,  I  Street,  between  Half  and  First  Streets  SW. 

610 

do 

Langston,  P  Street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First 

fin 

do 

Streets  NW. 
Lincoln,  Second  and  C  Streets  SE. 

.Vi8 

do 

Phelps,  Seth  L.,  Vermont  Avenue,  between  T  and  U 

StiSSsNW. 
Douglass,  First  and  Pierce  Streets  NW. 
Randall,  First  and  I  Streets  SW. 

547 

0) 

....  do 

m 

do 

Stevens,  Twenty-flrst,  between  K  and  L  Streets  NW. 

ACADEMIC  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 


Code 
No. 

No.  of 
build- 
ing. 

Name. 

Location. 

• 

Name  of  principal. 

196       m 

Central  High 

aif ton,  between  Eleventh  and 
ThirtMnth  Streets  NW. 

Seventh  Street,  between  Penn- 
sylvania   Avenue    and    C 
Street  SE. 

Thlrty-«f  th  and  T  Streets  N  W. 

First  Street,  between  N  and 
O  Streets  kw. 

Emory  M.  Wilson,  1633  Newton 

Strwt  NW. 
Willard  S.  SmaU,   1330  Irving 

IfiS 

85 

117 

Eastern  High «.. 

S37 

Western  High 

Street  NW.        '                ^ 
E.  S.  Newton.  1832  Fairmont 

m^     174 

Street  NW. 
Oamet   C.    Wilkinson.    406   U 

Street  NW. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


lai 


144 


Business  High. 


Ninth  Street  and  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW. 


Allan  Davis,  900  Eleventh  Street 
SE. 


MANUAL  TRAININQ  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


245 
503 


130 
129 


McKhiley,  William... 
Armstrong,  Samuel  H. 


Rhode  Island  Avenue^oonur 
of  Seventh  Street  NW. 

P  Street,  between  First  and 
Third  Streets  NW. 


Frank  C.  Daniel,  Chevy  Chase. 
A.  C.  Newman,  504  T  Street  NW. 


WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


341 

040 


162 
160 


Wilson,  J.  Ormond... 
Miner,  Myrtilla. 


Harvard  StreettOomer  Elev- 
enth Street  NW. 

Georgia  Avenue,  comer  Euclid 
Street  NW. 


Miss  Anne  M.  Goding,  1419  R 

Street  NW. 
Miss  L.  E.  Moten,  1830  Vernon 

Street  NW. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


286 

sn 

647 


64 
168 
173 


Smallwood,  Samuel  N. 

Oardoeo,  Francis  L.,  sr. 

O  Street  Manual 
Training. 


I  Street,  between  Third  and 
Four-and-a-half  Streets  SW. 

I  Street,  between  Half  and 
First  Streets  SW. 

O  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 


Frank  A.  Woodward,  761  Quebec 

Street  NW. 
SF.  B.  Parks.  Fifteenth  Street 

NW. 
J.  Maria  Saunders,  4900  Wisooo- 

sin  Avenue  NW. 
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HEADS   OF   DEPART1CENT8   OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS— CENTRAL,   EASTERN,   WS8TEBK, 
BUSINESS,  AND  McKlNLEY. 


Department. 


Name. 


Oflloe. 


Latin 

Engiyih 

Ifotiiematics 

Hlfltoiy 

Biology 

Business  practice 

Modem  languages 

Physics 


W.F.  Dales. 

Miss  S.E.Simons.. 

Harry  English 

R.  A.  Hauler 

W.P.Hay :. 

Charles  Hart, 

A.  W.Spanhoofd.. 
W.A.He^ck 


Central  High  Sohool. 

.do 

do 


.do. 


McKJnley  High  School. 
Business  High  School. . 
Central  High  School ... 
Central  High  School... 


1763  T  Street  NW. 
1528  CoroonnStnetNW. 
2d07PStnetNW. 
atno  Park  Road  NW. 
Kenslngtan.  Md. 
625  Ltfdngton  Street  NE . 
2015  HiUyer  Place  KW. 
1504  Delafield  StreetKW. 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS— DUNBAR  AND  ARMSTRONG. 


EngUdi  and  history 

Science 

Languages 

Mathematics 


MlflsH.E.l   ^     . 
N.  E.  Weathei%flB. 

A.H.Glenn 

R.N.Mattingly. 


Dunbar  High  School ... . 

do 

do 

Armationg  High  School. 


418  T  Street  NW. 
2S02  Georgia  AiTviaeNW. 
941 S  Street  NW. 
2050  E  Street  lYW. 


DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORE. 


Primary  work 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual  irahiing — 
Domestic  science . . . 

Domestic  art 

Physical  training... 
KJndergartenB 

Military  instruction 


Miss  Edith  Marahall.... 
Hamlin  E.  Cogswell 

Miss  Anne  M.  Wilson... 

J.  A.  Chamberlain 

Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs , 

Mrs.M-W.Cate 

Mias  Rebecca  Stoneroad. 
Miss  Catherine  R.  Wat- 
kins. 
Wallace  M.  Yater 


Franklin  School 

Wilson  Normal  School. 

Berret  School 

Franklin  School 

Morse  School 

...-do 

Webeter  School 

Berret  School 

Central  High  Sdhool.... 


TheFarxagut. 

3306    New    Hampshire 

Avenue  NW. 
Kensington,  Md. 
1502  EmersoaStnttNW. 
3509  Eleventh  StreetKW. 
217 1  Street  NW. 
2606  Garfield  Street  NW. 
1720  Oregon  Avenne  KW. 

811  Eighth  Street  NS. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Primary  work 

Music 

Drawing 

Manui^  training 

Domestic  trainmg . . 
Domestic  art 

Physical  trahilng... 

Kindergartens 

Military  instruction 


MlasE.  F.G.Merrit- 
MlssJ.E.WormlGy.. 
Thomas  W.  Hunster. 

D.W.  McDonald 

Mrs.  Julia  W.Shaw.. 
Miss  E.F.Wilson... 

Miss  A.  J.  Turner 

Mias  N.  T.  Jackson... 
Arthur  Brooks 


Miner  Normal  School . . . 

Mott  School 

Miner  Normal  School . . . 

Slater  School 

Cook  School 

O     Street    Vocational 

School. 
Miner  Normal  School . . . 

....do 

M  Street  High  School... 


1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 

547  Florida  Avenue  KW. 

Ardwick.  Md. 

623  Tenth  StreetKW. 

Ardwick,  Md. 

940  T  Street  NW. 

SOOT  Street  NW. 
1834  Ninth  Street  NW. 
1304  S  Street  NW. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 
Waltsb  B.  Pattebson,  Director,  Henry  School;  residence,  422  Randolph  Street  KW. 
J.  C.  BsucB,  Assistant  Director,  Randall  Schoel;  residence,  1900  Second  Street  KW. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  iTie  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Lai>ies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  report  as  superintendent  of  schools,  together'  with  detailed 
reports  of  our.  officers,  directors,  and  principals  of  high  schools,  and 
a  series  of  financial  and  statistical  tables  covering  all  departments 
of  the  school  system  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1916. 

CITY  TEAM  PLAT. 

Team  play  is  a  vital  factor  in  a  wise  and  successful  administration 
of  a  public  school  system.  Right  team  work  means  that  the  team 
is  stronger  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  strength  of  its  members. 
All  reinforce  each.-  Right  team  work  grows  out  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, common  knowledge  of  aims  and  purposes,  efficiency  of  each  in 
his  own  place,  cooperation,  drill  as  a  team  and  wise  leadership. 

Team  work  is  needed  in  both  the  internal  and  external  workings 
of  a  school  system.  There  must  be  real  team  play  in  each  class 
room,  between  teachers  and  pupils.  This  grows  out  of  a  fine  sympa- 
thy and  understanding.  Although  captain  and  leader  of  her  class, 
the  strong  teacher  is  in  many  ways  simply  one  of  the  members. 
Yet  under  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  she  develops,  discipline  as  a 
problem  disappears,  the  study  spirit  develops,  and  progress  in  mind 
and  character  is  marked.  Team  play  must  exist  in  a  building  as 
between  principal,  faculty,  and  student  body.  It  must  exist  as 
between  a  supervisory  officer  and  his  teachers.  It  must  exist  in  the 
interrelations  of  the  various  educational  imits,  in  the  relations  of  the 
business  and  educational  departments.  In  a  broad  way  it  must 
exist  as  between  the  superintendent  and  the  organization  he  adminis- 
ters, between  the  board  of  education  and  the  system.  In  each  case 
there  must  be  an  understanding  and  appreciation,  each  of  the  other,  a 
recognition  of  common  aims  and  ideals,  a  grasp  of  one's  interrela- 
tions, and  a  frank  and  open  interchange  of  ideas  that  begets  con- 
fidence. Given  these  and  a  willingness  to  be  measured  by  service 
rendered,  rather  than  by  position  held,  and  the  best  thought  and 
energy  of  the  system  may  be  brought  to  the  solution  of  each  problem 
in  turn. 

A  school  system,  however,  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone.  If  it 
does,  it  faib.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  th^  city  life;  within  it  is  developed 
64642^—16 2  17 
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the  promise  of  the  better  city  that  is  to  be.  There  is  then  a  ne- 
cessity not  only  for  team  play  within  the  system,  but  for  a  broader 
city  team  play.  The  school  system  must  know  the  city  it  serves. 
It  must  recognize  the  real  needs  of  the  city,  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  cooperation  in  meeting  them.  It  must  seek  cooperation  of  the 
various  agencies  and  factors  in  the  community  for  the  better  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  particular  work.  So  there  is  team  play  as  be- 
tween home  and  school,  so  finely  developed  here  in  recent  years 
through  parent  and  teacher  associations.  So  our  public  library 
contributes  splendidly  to  our  schools  while  we  in  turn  teach  the  use 
of  books  and  strive  to  develop  a  right  Ubrary  habit,  and  a  love  of 
good  literature,  or  biography,  or  other  appetites  which  a  library 
serves.  So  our  police  department  and  fire  department  cooperate 
in  our  work  in  practical  citizenship  training.  So  cooperative  rela- 
tions may  exist  with  museums  and  art  galleries.  So  in  the  working 
out  of  trade  schools  and  business  schools,  night  schools  and  continua- 
tion schools,  there  must  be  team  work  with  the  business  and  labor 
interests  of  a  commimity.  So  the  great  questions  of  child  and  com- 
munity health  make  school  and  city  team  mates.  So  in  social  and 
commimity  centers  school  and  city  become  one. 

I  believe  that  a  reading  of  this  report  and  of  the  many  reports 
of  officers  and  principab  will  show  how,  consciously  and  imcon- 
sciously,  we  are  working  toward  a  better  and  finer  realization  of 
the  team  play  idea — ^both  within  the  system  and  with  the  commu- 
nity we  are  striving  to  serve. 

COMMUNITT  USB  OF  SCHOOL  BX7ILDINGS. 

Under  the  permit  granted  in  recent  legislation  it  was  possible  to 
extend  largely  during  the  past  year  the  community  use  of  school 
buildings.  The  following  statement  summarizes  this  use,  and  shows 
especially  the  extent  to  which  parents  and  teachers  are  meeting 
together  in  a  cooperative  way  on  the  common  groimd  of  the  school: 

White  schools: 

Mothers'  clubs  and  other  parent-teacher  aasociations •«.  4S 

Citizens'  associations 9 

Other  civic  and  community  associations 54 

Membership  represented  by  above  associations,  approximate ••••.  9, 286 

Colored  schools: 

Mothers'  clubs  and  other  parent-teacher  associations 35 

*  Citizens'  associations •••••  7 

Other  civic  and  community  associations •••••  4 

Membership  represented  by  above  associations,  approximate 3^355 

Total  for  all  schools: 

Mothers'  clubs  and  other  parent-teacher  associations •— ••  83 

Citizens'  associations «.*.  16 

Other  civic  and  community  aasociationa 5d 

Membership  represented  by  above  associations 12, 611 
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Included  in  this  tabiilation  are  branch  libraries,  scout  organiza- 
tions, athletic  clubs  for  young  people,  singing  and  orchestral  organi- 
zations, etc.     Certain  organizations  deserve  special  mention : 

The  Margaret  Wilson  Social  Center  activities  at  the  Grover  Cleve- 
land School  were  continued  during  the  past  year,  stress  being  placed 
on  the  working  out  of  a  modem  dancing  club  with  100  members, 
composed  of  young  people  of  the  neighborhood.  When  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  school  was  opened  on  Thursday  evenings  for  these  dances 
interested  parents  were  always  present  to  assist  the  director  in  the 
chaperoning. 

Miss  Norton,  the  director  of  the  center,  feeling  that  along  with  the 
modem  dancing  should  go  a  knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  of  esthetic 
dancing,  had  every  Friday  evening  a  rhythm  class  for  the  girls. 

It  was  felt  that  a  big  step  had  been  accomplished  when  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  yoimg  people  of  the  community  had  been  so 
agreeably  met  without  any  friction,  the  principal  of  the  school,  Miss 
Frances  S.  Fairley,  and  Miss  Cecil  B.  Norton,  director  of  the  Margaret 
Wilson  Social  Center,  working  harmoniously  with  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  with  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  school  officials. 

The  Parents'  League  of  the  third  division  of  the  public  schools, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Ida  F.  Kebler,  conducted  many  activ- 
ities at  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School.  In  fact,  this  school 
was  used  by  oi^anizations  of  the  community  more  generally  than 
any  school  building  in  the  city.  The  league  conducted  a  Social 
Center,  whose  activities  ran  largely  to  the  organization  of  many  spe- 
cial classes  for  its  own  members  and  for  others  interested.  These 
classes  included  parliamentary  law,  Spanish,  millinery,  sewing,  gym- 
nasium, domestic  science,  rhythm  work,  etc.  A  community  singing 
class  was  included  as  part  of  the  public  night  school.  The  activities 
of  the  league  represented  a  splendid  contribution  to  commimity  needs. 

Many  more  or  less  independent  activities  at  the  Thomson  School 
made  that  building  somewhat  of  a  community  center.  A  community 
singing  society,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hamed,  met  regu- 
larly during  the  year  and  gave  at  the  close  an  eflFective  presentation 
n{  the  opera  "Martha."  Many  other  activities,  centered  in  school 
buildings,  really  deserve  mention  did  space  permit.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  people  of  the  community  intend  to  use  their  schools 
in  increasing  measure,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  With  increasing 
u^e  has  come  increasing  acquaintance.  The  various  associations  offer 
splendid  opportunities  to  school  officials  to  put  before  the  parents 
and  citizenship  the  needs,  the  aims,  and  the  desires  of  the  educational 
system  and  to  secure  in  return  the  real  reaction  of  the  community. 
With  knowledge  and  acquaintance  must  come  power  of  accomplish- 
ment and  right  cooperation. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  Park  View  School  we  look  forward  to  a 
genuine  experiment  in  community  and  social  centers,  centralized  in 
a  building  specially  fitted  for  their  development.  In  this  experiment 
the  school  ofiiciak  have  a  deep  interest  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
cooperate. 

I  am  not  discussing  in  this  report  many  details  of  the  coiu'ses  of 
study  and  of  class  instruction.  The  officers  and  principals  in  their 
reports,  which  are  published  herewith,  were  requested  to  touch  on 
the  main  features  of  their  work.  In  view  of  the  broad  study,  vow- 
tiopal  and  otherwise,  that  I  am  now  making  of  the  city  and  of  the 
system,  I  prefer  leaving  for  my  next  report  detailed  discussion  and 
general  reconmiendations  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  our  educa- 
tional work  to  the  pupils  and  to  conmiunity  needs.  Our  reports  of 
officers  show  that  we  are  making  steady  progress,  but  greater  steps 
must  be  not  far  before  us.  I  touch  principally,  therefore,  on  a  few 
more  general  matters  and  on  matters  of  particular, interest  at  this 
time. 

SUFEBVISED  STUDY  VEBSUS  HQME   STUDY. 

While  home  study  has  for  some  pupils  -certain  advantages,  it  places 
many  pupils  under  marked  disadvantages.  Only  wise  cooperation 
within  the  home  in  placing  pupils  under  proper  working  conditions 
will  give  genuinely  efficient  results.  More  and  more  am  I  of  the 
opinion,  considering  our  system  as  a  whole,  that  the  problem  ol 
studying  and  how  to  study  is  a  school  problem  to  be  met  in  increasing 
measure  by  and  in  the  school.  I  believe  we  must  begin  to  weigh 
seriously  the  best  plan  for  introduction  of  definite,  supervised  study, 
at  least  in  the  higher  grades,  and  in  the  lower  high  school  years. 
Rightly  developed,  this  should  mean  a  reduction  of  retardation  losses, 
a  lessening  of  discouragement,  and  a  saving  in  student  lives.  It  may 
mean  more  teachers  or  more  teachers  temporarily  only.  It  may  mean 
a  slight  lengthening  of  school  hours,  but  accompanied  by  absolute 
freedom  from  school  demands  when  the  school  hours  are  over.  It 
certainly  means  some  readjustment  of  our  teaching  methods. 

1  mention  this  matter  now,  not  because  I  am  ready  as  yet  to  pre- 
pare a  system-wide  plan,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  having  our  thought 
centered  upon  the  subject.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  study  question 
a  live  one  in  the  minds  of  our  officers  and  teachers,  and  I  find  many 
who  are  deeply  interested  and  who  are  ready  to  experiment  wisely 
in  the  classes  under  their  control. 

OBOUF  PBINCIPALB. 

In  my  last  report  I  outlined  a  tentative  plan  for  the  grouping 
under  one  principal  of  two  or  three  closely  related  small-grade  build- 
ings, and  for  tlie  introduction  of  departm^tal  teaching  in  the 
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eighth  and  possibly  the  seventh  grade.  Taking  advantage  of  cer- 
tain vacancies,  several  two-building  groups  were  organized  and  ran 
for  the  last  half  year.  In  all  but  one  case  the  departmental  work 
was  limited  to  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  Henry-Polk  group  it  was 
extended  to  the  seventh  grade.  Undoubtedly  better  results  would 
obtain  with  three  eighth-grade  teachers  available  for  interchange, 
rather  than  with  two.  Even  with  two  teachers,  however,  and  with 
tlie  help  of  the  teachers  of  special  subjects,  sufficient  worth-while 
work  was  done  to  make  ua  feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and 
that  by  the  adjustment  of  certain  details  the  experiment  will  be  a 
success  -and  a  step  forward.  Administratively  the  chfmge  is  of 
value  in  reducing  an  overlarge  nmnber  of  independent  imits.  In 
organization  it  permits  a  better  grouping  of  primary  grades.  In  the 
end  it  must  make  for  better  eighth-grade  teaching,  more  free  from 
mterruption.  In  the  working  out  it  will  enable  the  eighth-grade 
principal  to  establish  definite  office  hours  for  meeting  parents. 
Although  started  under  difficulties,  the  teachers  conducting  the 
experiment,  who  conferred  with  me  when  the  year  was  over,  showed 
interest  in  it,  recognized  its  possibilities  for  greater  efficiency,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  keep  on. 

SCHOOL  BANKS. 

The  continued  success  of  the  school  banks  already  establisned, 
and  the  demand  from  a  nmnber  of  directions  for  an  extension  of 
the  system  throughout  the  grades,  led  to  my  careful  consideration 
of  the  entire  subject  and  to  the  working  out  of  a  tentative  scheme  to 
meet  grade  needs.  This  was  developed  in  its  final  form  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hart,  head  of  the  department  of  busmess  practice,  who  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  thi^  matter. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  existence  general  school 
banks  at  the  Business,  Eastern,  and  Armstrong  High  Schools.  The 
Business  High  School  conducted  two  branches  at  other  buildings. 
The  Armstrong  High  School  conducted  one  branch.  All  these  banks 
handled  the  actual  cash  and  kept  full  records^  They  operated  under 
rules  approved  by  the  superintendent  and  by  the  board  of  education. 

In  the  working  out  of  a  grade  plan,  however,  it  was  felt  unwise 
to  burden  heavily  worked  grade  principals  and  teachers  with  the 
machinery  and  with  the  responsibiUty  involved  in  handling  all 
money  or  to  intrust  to  high-school  banks  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility of  handling  all  the  fimds  of  the  many  branches.  It  seemed 
wiser  to  limit  grade  responsibilities,  while  preserving  through  cer- 
tain relations  with  the  high-school  banks,  as  central  banks  of  record 
and  limited  depositories,  reUable  records  of  the  promotion  of  saving 
among  pupils  through  school  agencies.  This  is  an  organized  unit 
iQ  the  tioaching  of  thrift,  although  we  recognize  that  money  saving 
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is  only  a  single  element  in  the  thrift  habit.  Our  broad  teaching  of 
thrift,  as  the  right  use  of  things,  is  a  large  problem  on  which  I  am 
working. 

The  following  plan  for  grade  banks  is  submitted  for  consideration. 
The  forms  referred  to  are  not  submitted  for  publication: 

PLAN   POR   QRADE-SCHOOL  BANKS. 

1.  A  pupil  may  make  deposits,  in  multiples^of  5  cents,  with  his 
teacher,  until  total  deposits  amoimt  to$l.  This  amoimt  is  to  be 
deposited  in  the  name  of  the  pupil  in  a  local  savings  bank  and  the 
pupil  is  to  receive  a  bank  for  future  savings.  Succeeding*  deposits 
are  made  direct  in  the  local  savings  bank  by  the  pupil  as  soon  as  his 
savings  amount  to  SI.  The  teacher's  responsibility  for  the  funds 
of  the  individual  pupil  is  to  cease  after  the  initial  deposit  of  $1  has 
been  made  in  the  ocal  bank. 

2.  Deposits  are  received  byteachers  on  specified  days  of  each  school 
week  and  the  amounts  received  are  entered  on  duplicate  cards,  one 
being  retained  by  the  pupil  and  the  other  being  kept  on  file  by  the 
teacher  (Form  A).  The  teacher  enters  the  various  amounts  received 
on  a  roll  (Form  B),  which  is  ruled  to  contain  a  complete  record  of 
the  deposits  for  a  full  semester. 

3.  Returns  are  made  by  the  individual  teacher  at  a  specified  time 
each  banking  day  to  a  faculty  manager,  who  is  appointed  by  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  building  principal.  The  faculty  mana'ger 
enters  the  daily  receipts  rom  each  grade  on  a  roll  (Form  C).,  which 
is  ruled  to  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  deposits  for  a  full  semester. 
The  teacher's  deposits  and  withdrawals  for  each  banking  day  are 
entered  in  dupUcate  on  a  card  (^orm  D)  by  the  faculty  manager. 

4.  At  a  specified  time  on  each  banking  day  or  the  day  following 
the  faculty  manager  of  a  building  deposits  the  receipts  for  the  bank- 
ing day  in  one  of  the  high-school  banks.  As  soon  as  a  pupil's  total 
deposits  amount  to  $1  he  is  given,  on  order  of  the  faculty  manager 
and  countersigned  by  the  principal  (Form  E),  a  check  by  the  high- 
school  depository  for  the  full  amount  of  the  deposit,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  local  savings  bank  designated  by  the  pupil. 

5.  All  subsequent  deposits  and  withdrawals  made  by  the  pupil  with 
a  local  savings  bank  are  entered  by  the  teacher  on  a  card  (Form  ¥\ 
which  is  kept  on  file  by  the  teacher  and  covers  the  deposits  for  a 
school  year.  The  record  of  a  pupil  who  changes  his  teacher  within 
the  year  is  transferred  to  the  new  teacher. 

6.  A  summarized  report  (Form  G)  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
by  each  teacher  to  the  faculty  manager,  who  in  turn  makes  a  similar 
report  to  the  supervising  principal  (Form  H).  The  supervising 
principal  in  turn  makes  a  sununarized  report  (Form  I)  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 
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7.  The  system  of  grade  school  banks  shall  be  organized  and  directed 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  designate  the  super- 
vismg  principal  as  general  supervisor  of  the  grade  banks  of  his 
school  division.  The  general  supervisors  of  the  different  school 
divisions  shall  constitute  a  board  of  control,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

8.  Any  pupil  who  has  funds  on  deposit  with  his  grade  teacher  may, 
upon  written  order  of  his  parent  or  guardian  (Form  K),  withdraw  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  deposits. 

9.  Additional  rules  and  regulations  i^ay  be  made  by  the  supervisory 
board  of  advisers,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

THE   BUSINESS  HIGH   SCHOOL  AND  THE  FUTUBE. 

The  introduction  of  business  courses  in  the  new  Central  High 
School  and  in  the  Eastern  High  School  has  led  many  graduates  of 
the  Business  High  School,  and  others  interested,  to  express  a  fear 
that  the  latter  school  mi^  suffer  from  this  extension  of  work,  and 
may  lose  its  distinctive  place  in  the  conmiunity.  For  this  fear  I 
see  no  reason.  Rather  do  I  see  a  future  of  wider  service  to  the  city. 
Undoubtedly  under  the  new  plan  the  opportxmity  for  some  basic  busi- 
ness training  will  be  extended  to  a  far  larger  proportion  of  our  high- 
school  population.  This  is  worth  while,  for  business  training  is  of 
value  in  any  walk  of  life.  Undoubtedly  because  of  a  general  business 
department  af  Eastern,  many  pupils  living  east  of  the  Capitol,  who 
under  present  conditions  are  forced  to  attend  Business,  will  secure 
trainmg  near  home,  at  a  saving  in  travel,  time,  and  expense.  This, 
too,  is  as  it  should  be. 

AH  this,  however,  should  not  mean  the  weakening  of  Business 
High  School.  Its  enrollment  may  not  grow  so  fast,  but  mere  bignisss 
is  not  so  important  a  factor  of  value.  The  large  enrollment  has 
been  in  part  its  weakness.  It  has  had  so  many  students  demanding 
elementary  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  that  it  has  not 
seen  the  opportunity  to  give  specialized  training  along  lines  for 
which  there  is  business  demand.  Moreover,  many  a  pupil  takes 
shorthand  to-day  who  is  not  fitted  temperamentally  or  otherwise 
for  oflSce  shorthand  positions,  because  there  is  no  choice  In  other 
specialized  lines.  The  Business  High  School  should  become  a  great, 
technical  business  school,  training  for  special  fields  of  business 
activity  to  an  extent  no  combination  high  school  is  likely  to  attempt. 
The  great  field  of  salesmanship  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for 
direct  instruction  and  for  cooperation  with  the  business  conmiunity. 
There  should  be  developed  also  extensive  courses  in  advertising  and 
window  dressing,  in  stockkeeping  and  distribution  systems,  and  in  the 
work  of  executive  secretaries.    There  should  be  developed  a  practice 
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plan  in  advanced  stenography  and  office  work,  and  in  accounting, 
whereby  students  would  spend  part  time  in  actual  offices,  just  as  our 
normal  students  are  required  to  do  in  practice  teaching.  The  various 
offices  in  the  school  system  and  at  the  municipal  building  might  well 
cooperate  in  this  work. 

•Diere  should  be  also  a  properly  organized  continuation  school 
department  in  the  Business  High  School,  when  business  men  are  ready 
for  it,  for  those  of  their  employees  who  may  be  spared  part  time 
and  who  need  additional  training  of  high-school  grade.  Everywhere 
jSelds  for  broader  service  to,  the  community  suggest  themselves. 
The  city  study  we  are  now  making  will  make  evident  many.  Surely 
the  friends  of  Business  High  School  should  not  fear,  but  rather  should 
rejoice. 

The  matter  of  teaching  salesmanship  is  worth  considering,  aside 
from  the  Business  High  School.  The  elements  of  retail  salesmanship 
might  well  be  taught  at  other  schools  for  studen  ts  who  en  ter  these  fields. 
A  course  in  the  general  principles  of  salesmanship  might  find  a  place 
as  an  elective  in  any  high  school  Saleslnanship  is  far  more  than 
the  capacity  to  sell  goods  over  a  coxmter.  The  principles  involved 
are  of  value  to  anyone  who  has  to  offer  his  services  or  to  present 
a  proposition  to  another.  The  study  of  salesmanship  is,  is  no  small 
sense,  a  study  of  hiunan  nature. 

KIGHT  SOHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  night  schools  followed  largely  the  course 
of  the  previous  year  as  outlined  in  the  last  report.  The  enrollment 
showed  marked  increase  in  the  high  schools,  principally,  of  course, 
in  classes  of  a  vocational  nature.  The  foreign  classes  had  a  lessened 
enrollment,  due  probably  to  the  war,  but  continued  to  form  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  unit  in  the  grade  field.  More  attention  in 
these  classes  was  paid  to  certain  fundamentals  of  American  citizenship. 
Special  features  of  the  night-school  work,  and  certain  new  lines  of 
activity,  are  treated  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  night  schools. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  similar  report  for  the  colored  schools, 
owing  to  the  call  to  service  in  the  Organized  Militia  of  the  assistant 
director. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  night  schools  should  have  the  strong 
support,  both  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  conmiunity  at 
large.  The  night  student  population  is  not  made  up  of  students 
required  to  come  by  law,  but  of  those  who  feel  within  themselves 
a  need  for  educational  development  and  who  seek  help  in  the  best 
way  open  to  them.  They  come  to  continue  an  education  broken 
oflf  in  the  past  by  force  of  circumstances;  they  come  to  meet  needs  for 
additional  educational  equipment  not  previously  realized.    Many 
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who  are  unskilled  come  to  fit  themselyes  in  some  line  of  vocation. 
Many  take  domestic  art  and  science  for  its  help  to  them  in  their 
own  homes.  Some  come  for  a  type  of  mental  relaxation  after  the 
stress  of  the  day's  work.  Many  come  to  learn  the  language  ot  our 
country  and  to  begin  to  prepare  for  citizenship. 

At  times  the  fear  is  expressed  that  we  are  crowding  out  the 
grade  night  schools  because  of  high-school  demands.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  demand  for  grade  night  work  is  not  relatively  large, 
outside  of  the  foreign  classes,  because  so  considerable  a  proportion 
of  our  pupils  remain  in  day  schools  imtil  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand  not  only  for  the  vocational 
courses  of  high-school  grade  but  for  many  basic  studies  as  well. 
Many  a  boy  or  girl  who  never  went  to  high  school,  or  who  left  without 
graduation,  desires  now  to  take  up  work  of  high-school  grade.  That 
opportunity  ought  to  be  offered. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  definite  constructive  work  on  the 
night-school  system,  the  first  results  of  which  should  be  in  evidence 
the  coming  year.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  The  need  for  the  extension  of  the  night-school  term.  It  should 
begin  October  1  and  dose  not  earlier  than  May  1.  With  such  a  term, 
three  nights  a  week,  effective  work  could  be  done  which  might  be 
definitely  measured  in  terms  of  day-school  work. 

2.  The  grade  work  should  be  given  at  fairly  central  points.  There 
should  be  a  definitely  organized  course  of  study.  Probably  there 
should  be  rapid  and  slow  speed  classes.  Many  a  mature  student 
might  do  the  equivalent  of  a  day  grade  in  one  night-school  year, 
while  the  young  boy  or  girl,  weary  after  a  day's  work,  could  do  far 
less.    Both  needs  should  be  definitely  met. 

3.  The  foreign  class  in  English  should  be  given,  as  now,  every 
possible  consideration.  There  should  be  added  to  these  at  once 
regular  classes  in  citizenship,  open  to  foreigners  who  are  seeking 
naturalization.  Large  niunbers  of  foreign  bom,  many  speaking  our 
language  well,  and  many  of  years  of  residence  here,  are  taking  out 
their  papers  for  citizenship  and  declaring  their  intentions.  We 
should  take  a  very  definite  part,  here  in  this  Capital  City,  in  the 
country-wide  movement  for  the  training  in  citizenship  of  our  foreign- 
bom  population. 

4.  Vocational  courses  should  be  extended  as  fast  as  need  and 
demand  are  definitely  shown.  Courses  in  salesmanship  for  yoimg 
store  employees  should  be  started  at  once.  A  class  should  be  or- 
ganized for  the  training  of  school  janitors  and  engineers,  and  openj 
if  there  is  room,  to  outsiders  who  may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  hATif^lJTig  of  heating  plants.     This  is  discussed  elsewhere. 
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5.  To  supplement  the  school  and  community  studies  now  being 
made  by  this  office,  business  and  shop  employees,  and  those  who  apply 
at  night-school  buildings,  should  be  asked  to  name  their  special 
need  which  schools  may  meet.  Employers  also  may  throw  light  on 
this  matter. 

6.  The  strongest  possible  teaching  force  should  be  secured  and 
legislative  restrictions  should  be  removed.  In  time  the  pay  should 
be  increased  and  our  night-school  appropriation  doubled,  but  for 
the  present  the  main  need  is  for  extension  in  time.  Of  20  lead- 
ing cities,  Washington  stands  next  to  the  bottom  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  night  schools. 

THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND  MIUTART  DRILL. 

The  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  have  the  closest  contact 
with  oiu"  high-school  cadet  organizations,  and  it  is  customary  for 
them  to  report  on  this  field  of  school  activity.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  the  widespread  interest  in  preparedness  and  the  demand  for 
the  introduction  of  military  training  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation  led 
to  a  country-wide  demand  for  information  concerning  oiu:  experience. 
I  was  called  on  constantly  for  expressions  of  opinion  and  for  sug- 
gestions. The  fear  was  expressed  frequently  that  high-school  train- 
ing meant  militarism.  The  desire  expressed  most  frequently  was 
that  since  such  organizations  seemed  bound  to  spread  they  shoidd 
be  kept  constructively  educational. 

I  have  known  our  high-school  cadet  oi^anization  during  almost 
the  entire  period  of  its  life — and  it  is  now  over  30  years  old — and  I 
have  yet  to  see  that  it  develops  militarism.  It  is  true  that  rn^ny 
boys  at  high-school  age  feel  the  appeal  of  a  period  of  military 
experience,  but  I  do  not  see  that  many  continue  in  the  oi^anization 
with  any  thought  of  military  hfe,  or  that  they  get  the  militaristic 
view.  From  time  to  time  a  few  of  our  cadets  secure  appointments  to 
West  Point,  but  very  few  that  I  know  of  have  gone  into  Army  life 
through  other  channels. 

It  is  true  that  during  these  two  years  there  has  been  more  serious- 
ness in  the  thought  of  the  cadets  relative  to  the  training  they  were 
getting,  but  I  can  not  see  that  it  has  anything  moro  in  it  than  the 
citizen's  right  attitude  toward  an  accomplishment  which  would  mean 
doing  a  better  part  should  the  Nation  ever  need  him. 

I  believe  most  firmly  that  the  average  cadet  looks  upon  his  cadet 
organization  much  as  he  does  on  other  school  organizations.  It 
gives  him  an  organized  means  of  association  with  his  fellows,  as  do 
athletic  teams;  there  is  the  same  team  play,  the  same  spirit  of  com- 
radeship, the  after  association,  the  fee  ing  of  erving  or  representing 
the  school  in  the  field.  The  ex-cadet  as  a  rule  ia  glad  he  was  a  cadet, 
nd  feels  he  has  much  to  carry  with  him  in  memories  of  cadet  days. 
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He  directly  associates  the  experience  in  his  mind  with  the  other 
experiences  of  school  days. 

Military  training,  as  we  have  had  it,  makes  a  direct  worth-while 
contribution  to  the  development  of  many  a  boy.  It  gives  many  an 
enduring,  erect  carriage.  It  enables  a  boy  to  express  himself  at  his 
best  in  his  physical  being.  It  gives  him  a  certain  presence.  This 
is  especiaDy  marked  as  boys  move  upward  to  officerships.  Business 
men  have  said  to  me  that  cadets  on  the  whole  make  a  better  personal 
impression  on  coming  to  their  oflBces  than  noncadets.  A  stranger 
at  a  recent  "presentation  of  commissions"  to  oflBcers  said,  "I  have 
never  seen  high-school  boys  of  that  age  give  such  an  impression  of 
self-control,  poise,  and  dignity. " 

It  teaches  a  boy  that  discipline  and  authority  may  exist  at  the 
will  of  his  own  schoolmates;  that  the  orders  of  one  among  them 
must  be  obeyed  for  the  good  of  all. 

Our  requirement  that  officers  must  stand  well  in  scholarship  and 
character  tend  to  bring  into  the  commanding  positions  a  group  of 
boys  of  a  high  type,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  a  very  fine  influence  in  school 
and  on  schoolmates.  Scholarship  counts  in  the  rating  of  a  cadet,  as 
a  cadeti  from  his  first  enlistment. 

Military  training  is  a  science.  The  boy  has  to  learn  to  do  certain 
things  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient  way,  without  waste  or  loss  of 
energy.  I  believe  the  teaching  carries,  over  into  other  activities  of 
his  student  and  after  life. 

The  connection  of  our  cadet  organizations  with  the  city  life  is 
intimate.  The  community  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  them. 
OflScers  and  privates  frequently  serve  in  civic  capacities  in  connec- 
tion with '  conventions  and  pubhc  occasions.  They  learn  how  to 
contribute  to  the  service  of  the  commimity. 

Yet  our  work  has  been  very  narrowly  military — limited  largely 
to  close-order  drill  and  to  review  and  parade,  although  in  the  last 
year  officers  have  had  troop  leadership  work.  It  should  be  developed 
and  extended,  and  is  likely  to  be.  The  work  of  Maj.  McCathran,  and 
especially  the  active  help  of  Capt.  E.  Z.  Steever,  famous  for  his 
Wyoming  plan,  have  put  new  life  into  the  organization.  I  hope  to  see 
the  physical-training  side  far  more  fully  developed ;  I  hope  to  see  the 
field  camp  become  a  regular  feature;  I  hope  to  see  the  officers'  school 
well  established;  I  hope  to  see  other  phases  of  the  work  so  developed 
that  even  the  cadet  himself  will  realize  that  he  is  taking  a  broad, 
constructive  course  of  work.  With  such  development  should  come 
the  granting  of  full  credit  as  a  school  study  counting  toward  gradu- 
ation. Probably  this  means  a  faculty  military  and  physical  in- 
structor at  each  school.  I  am  sure  that  with  work  thus  developed 
the  vast  majority  of  our  high-school  boys  would  seek  to  enter  and 
'  would  benefit  by  the  organization. 
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which  children  in  business  come  for  a  day  or  even  oue-haU  a  day  per 
week,  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  boys  and  girls  under  18  than 
our  night  schools.  They  would  come  to  school  fairly  alert  and  vigor- 
otis,  rather  than  as  at  the  close  of  the  day,  wearied  and  unfit  for 
mental  effort.  When  the  need  for  more  knowledge  along  certain 
practical  lines  is  felt  by  these  yoimg  people,  they  should  make  good 
use  of  such  classes.  This  type  of  work  can  be  established,  however, 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  employers. 

WORK  FOR  TRADE   PUPILS. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Bruce  has  outlined  in  detail  plans  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  students  in  trade  schools,  in  the  work  of  repairs  to  public 
schools.  This  is  simply  another  link  in  a  general  plan  of  practical 
cooperation  in  connecting  school  work  with  city  needs.  I  am  most 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  general  plan,  although  I  am  delaying  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  until  the  completion  of  my  present  city-wide 
study. 

THE  MARKING  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  a  system^  such  as  ours,  with  promotions  through  many  salary 
classes,  some  more  or  less  mechanical  system  for  advancement  must 
be  employed.  If  this  is  to  depend  on  efficiency,  as  it  should  in  large 
measure,  some  system  of  rating  teachers  must  be  in  force.  I  believe 
that  a  school  system  has  a  right  to  keep  efficiency  records  of  its 
employees;  that  it  is  the  part  of  good  administration  to  have  them. 
I  beheve  that  the  teacher  is  protected  in  many  ways  if  his  efficiency 
is  a  matter  of  formal  record  through  the  years  rather  than  a  matter 
of  opinion  or  impression  at  some  particular  time.  The  rating  system 
used,  however,  must  be  sufficiently  broad  to  reaDy  measure  a  teacher's 
value,  and  must  be  apphed  with  wisdom  and  on  a  basis  of  carefully 
determined  standards. 

The  board  of  education  approved  of  the  recommendation  in  my 
last  report  Iboking  to  the  substitution  of  a  city-wide  system  of  pro- 
motion for  divisional  promotion.  Tentative  steps  looking  to  the 
readjustment,  however,  brought  prominently  before  me  the  need  for 
standardizing  our  rating  so  that  teachers  marked  by  different  rating 
officials  might  be  marked  on  the  same  scale.  Rating  officials,  giving 
most  earnest  thought  to  a  difficult  task,  felt  this  need.  There  was 
necessity  also  for  raising  of  standards,  so  that  the  highest  rating 
should  stand  for  exceptional  efficiency.  These  factors  determined 
me  to  turn  first  to  the  proper  valuation  of  our  ratings.  Conference 
of  rating  officials  were  held  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  These  are 
to  be  followed  at  an  early  date  by  the  formation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  officers  with  teacher  representation  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
>utline  a  tentative  standard  for  marking.    I  hope  to  place  the  entire 
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m&tter  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  I  feel  sure  that  the  body  of 
teachers  do  not  object  to  high  standards,  but  they  desire  and  have 
a  right  to  the  use  of  standards  which  may  be  applied  uniformly  and 
fairly. 

teachers'  leaves  and  teachers'  appointments. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  two  matters  aflFecting  teachers  which  I  believe 
should  be  in  our  minds  for  consideration,  although  I  am  not  ready, 
as  yet,  to  make  definite  recommendations  for  action. 

Our  rules  limit  leaves  of  absence  of  teachers  to  leaves  on  accoimt 
of  illness  or  for  educational  purposes.  While  "  educational  purposes  " 
may  be  rather  broadly  interpreted,  I  beheve  it  would  save  the 
superintendent  embarrassment  and  would  benefit  the  system  if  the 
rules  were  so  framed  as  to  allow  very  great  latitude  in  the  granting 
of  leaves.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  engage  for  a  year  in  some 
social  service,  the  teacher  who  has  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
travel,  the  business  teacher  who  desires  to  take  a  business  position 
for  a  year,  the  teacher  who  has  an  opportxmity  for  service  in  some  of 
the  large  affairs  of  life,  will  be,  in  many  cases,  the  better  teacher 
because  of  such  experience.  Leaves  for  these  objects,  with  proper 
protection  of  one's  position,  shoxdd  be  possible,  provided  it  is  desired 
for  sufficiently  long  period  to  enable  the  system  to  secure  efficient 
temporary  teachers  to  fill  the  gaps.  The  situation  must  nob  be 
such  that  the  classes  suffer  through  inefficient  teaching  while  the 
regular  teacher  profits. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  competitive  plan 
now  in  force  for  the  estabUshment  of  eligible  lists  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  to  positions  not  filled  from  the  graduates  of 
our  own  normal  schools  may  work  well  in  general,  there  is  coming  a 
time  when  we  must  consider  seriously,  in  the  interest  of  the  most 
efficient  service,  if  there  are  not  certain  positions  which  are  best 
filled  by  selection  of  the  individuals  who  are  then  given  qualifying 
examinations.  We  must  meet  this  question,  I  believe,  as  we  enter 
the  field  of  trade  instruction.  We  must  go  out  in  the  trades,  choose 
the  best  men  and  persuade  them  to  come  in.  Those  who  will  will- 
ingly seek  competitive  examination  are  not  always  going  to  be  the 
men  we  need  in  these  lines.  In  our  normal  schools,  also,  considering 
their  great  work  of  preparing  future  teachers  who  shall  renew  the 
life  of  the  service,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
selection  of  faculty  members  is  not  wise.  At  no  point  in  the  school 
service  should  more  careful  selection  be  made.  Pure  efficiency, 
although  very  important,  is  not  all.  Ideals,  aims,  outlook  on  the 
world,  a  fine  fullness  of  manhood  or  womanhood  are  vital.  While 
we  have  tried  several  methods  of  normal-faculty  selection,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  here,  too,  there  shoxdd  be  wide  latitude  of 
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selection,  and  that  the  qualifying  rather  than  the  competitive  exami- 
nation should  have  a  place.  These  are  simply  suggestiye  cases; 
there  may  be  others,  which  will  force  us  to  consider  adjustment  of 
our  system  of  appointments. 

A  teachers'  rbtirbment  law. 

The  need  for  a  proper  teachers'  retirement  law  is  vital,  and  strong 
eiSort  to  secure  it  should  Ve  made  at  once.  It  is  needed  for  the  sake 
of  the  school  and  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of  long 
years  of  service  for  the  public,  very  much  of  it  at  slight  financial 
recompense,  who  feels  the  weight  of  years  and  of  work  pressing 
heavily  upon  her,  ought  to  be  able  to  step  aside  with  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value  of  the  work  she  has  done  in  shap- 
ing and  influencing  the  lives  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women,  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Pomerene, 
certain  vital  statistics  of  our  teaching  force  were  collected  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  for  analysis,  in 
order  to  determine  a  sensible  business  plan,  thoroughly  soimd  finan- 
cially, as  a  basis  for  a  law  governing  the  matter.  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  was  especially  helpfxd  in  his  sug- 
gestions and  in  working  out  details.  As  a  resxdt,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  during  the  year.  It  had  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  education  as  a  whole  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  special 
board  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Galliher  who  has  shown  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  this  effort,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
means  so  much  to  the  system. 

THE  BXOHANGB  OF  TBAOHEBS. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  board  of  education  I  expressed  my  belief 
in  the  value  of  a  system  for  the  exchange  of  public-school  teachers 
between  Washington  and  other  cities.  I  felt  that  a  healthful  inter- 
change of  educational  methods,  ideas,  and  experience  woxdd  result. 
Consideration  of  the*  matter  for  the  past  year  has  strengthened  my 
belief  in  the  plan.  If  there  is  careful  selection  of  cities  and  of  in- 
structors it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  send  out  excellent  teacheis 
who  would  contribute  in  a  worth-while  way  to  the  system  to  which 
they  went,  and  who  would  gain  inspiration  and  bring  back  a  contri- 
bution of  value  to  us.  The  exchange  teacher  coming  to  us  for  a 
year  from  another  system,  fresh  from  contact  and  participation  in 
the  professional  work  of  her  own  city,  could  be  observed  by  our 
teachers,  take  part  in  our  conferences,  and  in  return  receive  full 
value,  educationally  speaking.  The  success  of  the  plan  would 
depend,  of  course^  (1)  on  the  selection  of  the  right  tyi>6  of  teacher 
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from  among  those  willing  to  take  part  in  such  a  movement,  and  (2) 
on  securing  interchange  with  systems  which  are  working  out 
successfully  educational  problems  in  which  we  are  ii;iterested. 

While  few  school  organizations  are  actually  carrying  on  inter- 
changes, interest  in  the  matter  is  evident  in  many  quarters,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  plan  woxdd  work  out  efficiently  although  progress 
might  be  slow  at  the  start.  Considerable  interest  in  the  plan  has 
heea  shown  by  strong  teachers  in  our  system  and  the  members  of 
our  commimity  who  see  its  possibiUties.   ^ 

At  first  I  was  somewhat  concerned  over  the  mechanics  of  the  plan 
with  regard  to  salary  placement,  owing  to  the  many  salary  restric- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  school  laws.  However,  in  the  bill 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative  Abercrombie  on  May  31, 
1916  (H.  R.  16149),  a  simplified  machinery  of  exchange  is  provided 
which  seems  to  do  away  with  all  difficxdties.  The  bill,  which  the 
board  of  education  has  approved,  reads  as  foUows: 

"A  BILL  To  i)rovlde  for  the  intorehange  of  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  other  school 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  District,  to  provide 
for  the  interchange  of  efficient  teachers  with  other  school  systems  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  year  in  each  case:  Provided,  That  not  exceeding  twenty  teachers  shall 
be  on  interchange  service  at  one  time:  Provided  Jurther,  That  each  teacher  so  inter- 
changed shall  be  paid  her  regular  salary  by  the  school  system  in  which  she  is  teaching 
at  the  time  the  interchange  is  arranged:  And  provided  further,  That  service  of  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  this  provision  shall  count  as 
r^ular  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Smce  under  this  plan  each  system  pays  its  own  teacher  while  on 
foreign  service,  salary  difficulties  would  seem  to  be  ehminated  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  The  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  exchanges 
in  any  one  year  by  enforcing  selection  to  secure  the  best  return 
would  prove  of  value  in  practice.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  bill  will 
become  a  law. 

SUBSTITUTE   TEAOHING   SEBVIOE. 

I  have  been  giving  increasing  thought  to  the  proper  organization, 
administration,  and  control  of  our  substitute  teaching  service.  The 
substitute  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  school 
work.  Unless  the  substitute  takes  hold  effectively  and  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  and  status  of  the  class,  the  class  will  mark  time  or 
drift  back  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher.  The  temporary 
teacher,  often  summoned  without  warning  to  take  a  class,  is  handi- 
capped, however  efficient,  by  lack  of  time  for  definite  lesson  planning 
and  by  the  lack  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
a&d  personality  of  the  pupils.  A  change  of  teacher  means  a  period 
64M»-16 • 
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of  adjustment  in  any  case,  and  this  period  often  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  promotion  or  failure  of  pupik  is  in  the  balance.  During 
the  month  of  January,  1916,  an  iniportant  month  preceding  mid- 
year reorganization,  for  example,  410  teachers  were  absent  for  a  total 
of  1,499  days,  an  average  of  over  3)  days  each.  The  total  teacher 
absence  for  the  year,  practically  all  covered  by  substitute  service, 
was  9,125  days.  We  may  count  in  almost  any  fidl  month  the  absence 
for  a  day  or  more  of  200  tep^hers.  Both  regular  teachers  and  pupils 
are  entitled  to  effective  classroom  work  during  the  periods  of  tem- 
porary absence.  This  means  that  the  substitutes  must  be  trained 
teachers,  must  be  famili&r  with  our  courses  and  methods,  and  must 
have  the  personality  and  power  to  hold  and  win  classes. 

At  present  I  consider  our  substitute  service  weak  because  of  lack 
of  systematic  supervision  and  determination  of  efficiency,  because  of 
low  pay,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  a  basic  group  of  highly  trained  sub- 
stitutes on  a  permanent  pay  roll,  who  could  take  charge  in  difficult 
situations  and  in  cases  of  long  absence. 

Our  list  of  substitutes  is  made  up  of  normal-school  graduates  who 
have  not  secxu*ed  regular  appointments  and  who  have  not  had  train- 
ing or  real  experience  fitting  them  for  work  in  the  higher  grades,  of 
candidates  for  appointment  now  on  our  ehgible  list,  and  of  ex-teachers 
and  others  with  or  without  professional  training.  A  majority  have 
not  had  a  sufficiently  varied  experience  to  be  well  qualified  to  meet 
demands  which  vary  with  each  assignment.  Often  where  experience 
is  most  needed  it  is  lacking.  A  call  for  over  100  substitutes  in  one 
day  during  an  epidemic  of  colds  and  grippe  is  not  xmusual. 

Low  pay  is  a  factor  in  preventing  the  securing  of  a  strong  force  of 
substitutes.  The  substitute  receives  one-half  of  the  daily  basic  pay 
of  the  teacher  whose  place  she  takes  for  the  actual  period  she  serves, 
imless  the  consecutive  period  extends  beyond  30  school  days,  when 
she  receives  full  basic  pay.  Under  these  conditions  the  pay  of  a 
grade  substitute  ranges  from  SI  to  $1.90  per  day  atud  that  of  a  high- 
school  substitute  ^  $2  per  day  for  the  usual  short  periods.  Add  to 
this  situation  the  fact  that  work  is  not  continuous  but  rather  very 
imcertain  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to 
hold  a  strong  force.  I  am  firmly  of  the  beUef,  however,  that  the 
regular  teacher,  with  her  small  salary^  should  not  be  assessed  any 
higher  rate  for  substitute  service.  Ihe  situation  should  be  met  in 
other  ways.  I  have  in  mind  trying  out  during  the  coming  year 
certain  features  of  the  following  general  plan: 

1.  Supervision. — It  is  my  thought  that  all  supervisory  officers 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  substitute 
service.  High  and  normal  school  principals  should  supervise  closely 
the  substitutes  employed  in  their  biiildings  and  should  report  monthly 
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on*  their  efficiency  to  the  superintendents  The  supervising  princi- 
pab,  or  certain  ones  designated,  and  the  directors  of  special  work 
should  systematically  silpervise  and  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
suhstitutes  in  tl^eir  fields.  The  supervision  should  be  definitely  con- 
structive, involving  criticisms,  suggestions  for  improvement,  advice 
as  to  classes  to  visit  for  observation,  etc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  supervisor  of  substitutes  be 
appointed.  In  my  opinion,  however,  in  the  present  situation  no  one 
officer  could  cover  the  field  or  accomplish  the  results  that  imited 
effort  will  accomplish. 

2.  Assigrmient  of  substitutes  to  duty. — ^The  efficient  substitute,  once 
clearly  so  rated,  should  be  given  all  possible  opportimities  for  service. 
She  should  be  on  the  preferred  list  for  the  entire  city.  By  this  sys- 
tem absolute  merit  should  bring  its  own  reward.  The  preferred-list 
substitute  shoxdd  be  required  to  attend  certain  educational  meetings 
held  by  officers  and  directors  and  should  receive  the  same  general 
instructions  issued  to  teachers. 

3.  Dropping  of  substitute. — ^The  substitute  who  shows  continued 
inefficiency  should  be  dropped  from  our  list.  If  she  is  on  our  eligible 
list  for  permanent  appointment,  she  should  lose  her  eligibility  under 
the  authority  granted  by  the  existing  board  rules. 

4.  Teachers'  lesson  dssignments. — All  regular  teachers  should  leave 
on  file  each  day  a  list  of  lesson  assignments  and  other  information 
helpful  to  the  substitute  in  taking  charge  of  a  strange  class. 

5.  Substitutes  on  permanent  pay  roU. — I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
we  should  have  on  our  rolls  a  regular  force  of  full-salaried  substi- 
tutes, highly  qualified  for  their  work,  who  should  be  available  for 
assignment  in  difficult  situations  and  in  cases  of  long  absence.  Some 
of  these  substitutes  should  be  especially  qualified  for  the  primary 
grades,  some  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and  a  very  few  for  the 
basic  high-school  studies.  Such  a  force,  even  if  comparatively  large, 
would  be  needed  practically  continuously.  If  by  chance  one  had  a 
few  days  of  free  time,  she  could  be  assigned  to  help  in  a  weak  class  as 
coachi]:ig  tea^cher. 

I  beheve  that  a  force  of  regular  substitutes  should  be  well  paid, 
under  our  salary  schedule,  for  their  work  is  even  more  difficult  and 
exacting  than  that  of  the  regular  teacher.  They  would  not  be 
altogether  an  increase  of  expense  to  the  system,  since  the  assessment 
of  the  regular  teacher  would  be  available  to  meet  a  portion  of  such 
cost.  However,  the  value  of  such  a  force  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  work  would  justify  the  full  outlay. 

The  last  suggestion  of  course  could  not  be  carried  out  without  con- 
gressional authority  and  appropriation.  The  others  are  largely 
administrative,  and  I  hope  to  try  them  out  during  the  coming  year. 
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OLEBIOAL  ASSISTANOE  OF  BUPEBYISOBS. 

In  a  previous  report  I  have  expressed  my  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
a  gradual  readjustment  of  the  duties  of  our  supervising  principals, 
including  an  enlargement  of  the  units  under  their  control  and  an 
extension  of  their  distinctively  educational  work.  I  am  more  than 
ever  of  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  done.  It  is  really  necessary 
as  a  preliminary,  however,  that  these  officers  be  relieved  of  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  clerical  work  which  now  weighs  them  aown  and  pre- 
vents the  full  exercise  of  their  higher  educational  powers  which  we 
need.  At  present  the  principal  of  a  high  school  enrolling  only  600 
pupils  is  provided  with  a  clerk,  but  the  supervising  principal  in  chaise 
of  a  dozen  or  more  scattered  grade  buildings,  of  more  than  100 
teachers  and  of  3,000 'or  6,000  pupils,  is  given  no  clerk  at  all.  I  do 
not  beheve  that  any  similar  condition  exists  in  any  other  school 
system.  It  ought  to  be  remedied  at  qnce.  The  expense  would  not 
be  large,  and  it  might  well  be  considered  negligible  in  the  light  of  the 
value  of  the  services  of  our  supervisors  released  for  activities  in 
educational  lines. 

THE   SUPBBINTBNDENT  AND   SUFEBVISIOK. 

The  problem  of  constructive  educational  supervision  grows  steadily 
harder  for  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  in  so  far  as  his  personal 
contact  with  the  work  is  concerned.  More  and  more  must  he  reach 
out  and  touch  the  system  through  his  force  of  officers  and  directors. 
The  purely  administrative  demands  of  his  position  have  multiphed 
with  the  development  of  the  modem  school  system.  He  must  direct 
a  great  business  organization.  He  must  deal  with  broad  questions  of 
efficiency  and  of  waste.  He  must  study  and  digest  office  and  educa- 
tional data.  He  must  be  ready  to  discuss  with  his  board  of  educa- 
tion endless  matters  of  organization  and  administration;  he  must 
make  special  investigations  for  them.  He  must  keep  in  close  con- 
tact with  his  community,  however  large.  He  must  study  and  weigh 
community  needs  and  opportunities  and  must  strive  to  make  his 
school  system  render  full  civic  service.  He  must  meet  personally  a 
steadily  increasing  stream  of  callers.  The  superintendent  lives  in  a 
time  of  marked  educational  evolution  -  and  adjustment — ^if  not  of 
educational  revolution.  He  must  be  in  active  touch  with  educa- 
tional movements  and  tendencies.  He  must  study  and  weigh  the 
educational  experience  of  other  communities  and  systems  as  well  as 
bis  own.  Yet,  with  all  the  demands  outlined  above,  if  he  is  to  exer- 
cise the  finer  personal  leadership  in  educational  matters  within  his 
own  system  he  must  keep  in  touch,  not  too  far  removed,  with  his 
own  teachers  and  with  the  children  in  the  classroom. 

The  village  or  township  superintendent  may  still  touch  every  class- 
room, may  know  not  only  every  teacher,  but  many  a  pupil  and  per- 
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haps  all  pupils  who  stand  out  as  problems.  He  knows  the  teaching 
m  his  system  and  has  intimate  firat-hand  knowledge  of  results.  He 
may  directly  and  personally  help  the  weak  teacher  and  encourage, 
inspire,  and  really  lead,  if  he  be  qualified,  wherever  he  goes;  but  a 
superintendent  in  a  city  like  ours,  with  nearly  200  owned  and  rented 
buildings,  large  and  small,  widely  scattered,  may  not  hope,  in  the 
brief  hours  snatched  from  his  office,  to  know  intimately  aU  teachers 
or  to  touch  at  every  point  the  classroom  work  of  60,000  pupils. 
Possibly  he  may  still  go,  a  bird  of  passage  in  rapid  flight,  from  class- 
room to  classroom  the  city  over,  and  he  may  obtain  surface  impres- 
sions of  some  value,  but  the  knowledge  for  constructive  leadership  is 
not  thus  gained. 

The  problem  has  given  me  much  food  for  thought,  for  I  believe  the 
superintendent's  power  of  real  leadership  within  his  system  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  he  keeps  the  personal  touch,  no  matter  what 
the  administrative  demands  on  his  time  and  energy.  He  should  not 
be,  either  to  teachers  or  pupils,  a  figure  afar  off  in  an  office.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  therefore  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  plan  I  believe  in 
and" have  in  force  or  in  process  of  development. 

I  believe  the  superintendent  should  visit  many  classrooms  during 
the  year,  even  if  the  visits  be  casual,  for  a  moment's  greeting  or  a 
brief  inspection,  for  these  many  brief  contacts  register  a  cumulative 
impression  relative  to  many  factors  in  school  and  class  administra- 
tion and  work,  and  they  help  to  keep  a  personal  hold ;  but  I  believe 
also  in  selecting  certain- representative  schools  in  different  localities 
for  intimate  study  from  top  to  bottom,  lliis  study  may  cover  the 
teaching,  results,  the  school  management,  school  equipment,  and 
student  relations.  A  few  well-selected  studies  of  this  type  give  a 
rational  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  system  and  of  its  problems, 
and  for  consequent  intelligent  leadership. 

I  beUeve  there  should  be  set  aside  near  administration  headquarters 
a  grade  building,  such  as  the  Thomson  School,  in  which  the  educa- 
tional work  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  superintendent.  It 
should  have  a  strong,  carefuDy  selected  faculty.  It  should  show  the 
best  in  method  the  city  has  to  offer.  It  should  serve  as  a  building  in 
which  the  superintendent  may  carry  on  his  own  educational  experi- 
ments. It  should  also  be  a  building  always  open  to  interested 
teachers  and  visitors. 

I  beUeve  in  periodic  conferences  with  supervisory  officials  for  the 
consideration  of  the  educational  work  in  their  charge.  Not  only  do 
these  officers  supervise  their  districts,  each  in  his  own  way,  but  they 
carry  out  studies  and  investigations  under  directions  from  the  super- 
intendent, reporting  to  the  conference.  Thus,  by  report  and  dis- 
cussion, t^e  minds  of  the  superintendent  and  officers  are  in  touch, 
general  procedure  is  agreed  upon,  and  a  contact,  fairly  direct,  is  estab 
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lushed  with  the  system.  My  regular  stated  conferences  with  the 
supervising  principals  and  general  officers  have  already  proven  their 
worth.  During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  many  special  matters 
considered;  there  were  conferences  held  on  the  "Study  question/' 
These  led  to  investigations  in  the  fields  to  discussions  by  officers  with 
their  teadiers,  and  this  to  a  general  reawakening  of  thought  on  the 
matter  in  the  grade  teaching  force.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  each  supervising  principal  made  an  informal  survey  of  one  of  the 
basic  studies  especially  assigned  him  by  the  superintendent.  These 
surveys  covered  course  content^  teaching  methods^  and  results. 
Written  reports  were  submitted  and  will  be  made  the  basis  of  officers' 
discussion  the  coming  session.  I  plan  to  extend  the  periodic  meet- 
ings the  coming  year  to  include  directors,  high-school  principak;  and 
group  principals. 

I  believe  the  superintendent's  supervision  should  include  the 
measuring  of  educational  progress  by  standard  tests  properly  analyzed. 
This  matter  I  shall  touch  upon  later  in  this  report.  During  the  last 
year  a  first  step  was  taken  in  applying  tests  of  standard  type  in 
spelling  and  arithmetic.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Spelling 
Scale  was  applied  to  grades  3  to  8.  While  not  yet  fully  digested,  this 
test  showed  a  very  good  standard  in  words  of  common  use  and  a 
progi:es8ive  increase  of  power  from  grade  to  grade.  A  test  in  arith- 
metic has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

A  further  step  in  my  plan  for  close  contact  with  the  teaching  force, 
already  tested  and  to  be  worked  out  systematically  the  coming  year, 
provides  for  informal  conferences  of  the  superintendent  with  teachers 
by  groups  small  enough  to  insure  easy  discussion.  These  groups  may 
consist  of  the  teachers  of  a  division,  or  of  a  high  school,  or  of  a  subject 
or  grade.  I  desire,  in  a  way,  to  be  a  teacher  among  teachers,  getting 
their  viewpoints,  keeping  in  touch  with  their  problems,  helping  or 
directing  where  I  may. 

A  final  contact  point  lies  in  the  teachers'  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent on  visits  made  to  other  schools  or  classes.  Our  rules  permit 
two  days  per  year  with  full  pay  for  such  purposes,  but  require  in 
return  that  reports  be  submitted.  I  am  trying  at  this  time  to  develo]) 
to  the  fuU  the  benefit  to  teacher  and  school  system  arising  from  the 
visiting  privilege.  The  past  year  witnessed  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  reports.  Everyone  was  personally  acknowledged  by  me, 
often  with  special  comment.  In  some  cases  personal  conferences 
were  held. 

In  ways  such  as  these  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  contact  with  those 
who  do  the  real  work  of  the  system  in  the  classroom  in  spite  of  tho 
ever-increasing  administrative  and  office  demands.  Everywhere  1 
find  the  teachers  of  the  system  alert,  responsive,  and  increasingly 
professional  in  their  attitude. 
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THE    TEAOHEfis'     INSTITUTE    TEBSUS    A    FBEUMIKABT    OONFBBENOE 

WEEK. 

Touching  closely  the  matter  just  discussed  is  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. In  accordance  with  custom,  we  held  in  November  a  two  days' 
conference  with  crowded  sessions,  at  which  experienced  educational 
men  met  the  teachers  for  addressesi  conferences,  and  round-table 
discussions.  The  meetings  were  the  most  inspirational  thus  far  held, 
yet  considering  our  short  school  season  and  considering  the  effect  of 
interruption  to  school  routine,  I  am  incUned  to  believe  that  this  breach 
in  the  school  days  is  not  altogether  wise.  I  believe  the  best  time  for 
a  conference  period  is  just  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
when  classroom  duties  have  not  b^un  to  weigh  heavily,  when 
teachers  are  fresh  from  the  rest  and  change  of  a  long  vacation.  Pos- 
sibly, through  a  slight  delay  in  the  opening,  the  teachers  might  be 
called  together  regularly  a  week  in  advance.  During  these  prelimi- 
nary days  the  superintendent,  the  supervising  officers,  the  directors, 
and  principals  should  meet  their  teachers  in  conference;  and  should  give 
such  general  directions  as  may  be  necessary.  The  teachers  should 
also  make  ready  their  work  and  classrooms  for  opening  day.  A  few 
strong  educational  leaders  should  be  brought  from  other,  fields  for 
inspiration  and  stimulation.  The  week  should  be  one  of  rigorous 
mental  training  which  should  prime  the  teacher  for  her  work,  and 
enable  her  to  get  in  step;  and  to  make  an  effective  start  with  her  class. 
Thereafter,  there  should  be  relatively  little  interruption  in  school 
days. 

EDUCATIONAL  TEST  AND   EESEAROH   WORK.     ' 

Good  digestion  ia  as  vital  to  the  strong  school  system  as  it  is  to  the 
strong  human  being.  The  school  system  must  not  only  gather  and 
record  facts  concerning  business  transactions,  constructive  data,  and 
educational  data;  it  must  also  plan  its  record  systems  with  judg- 
ment and  with  a  view  to  securing  right  insight  into  the  efficiency  of 
the  system.  It  must  weigh,  digest,  and  assimilate  what  it  gathers. 
,For  strong,  constructive  work,  in  the  leadership  of  a  city  school 
system,  a  superintendent  must  have  in  the  end  the  proper  directive 
and  office  or  field  force  for  such  work. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  pressure,  upon  it  in  the  struggle  simply  to 
attend  to  routine  business  and  to  organize  its  work  of  record,  the 
office  of  finance  and  accounts  has  been  able  to  make  analyses  of  costs 
in  certain  fields  of  school  expense,  as  outhned  in  this  and  preceding 
reports.  Each  of  these  has  been  genuinely  helpful  and  suggestive, 
and  has  resulted  either  in  saving  of  expenses  or  in  better  procedure. 
There  should  be  a  continuous  succession  of  such  studies.  They  are 
vital  to  real  efficiency  in  the  business  management.  There  should  be 
sufficient  office  force  to  take  care  of  this  work. 
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On  the  educational  side  there  exists  a  similar  need  for  study  of 
results,  for  testing  and  research.  The  efficiency  lesson  of  the  business 
world  must  be  learned  by  the  educational  system.  There  must  be 
clear  and  adequate  records,  always  available,  of  educational  results 
in  the  schools.  Through  the  use  of  adequate  standards  already 
established,  or  by  the  development  of  standards,  there  must  be  a 
continuous  survey  of  educational  production;  there  must  be  studies 
of  adjustment  of  the  educational  load  to  the  pupU;  of  the  relation  of 
school  work  to  life  career;  there  must  be  the  machinery  for  the  study 
of  all  pecuUar  children;  there  must  be  the  machinery  for  the  proper 
gathering  and  analysis  of  data  of  educational  procedure  and  accom- 
plishment elsewhere,  that  the  local  system  may  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  educational  world.  Such  a  bureau  of  testing  and  research 
may  start  in  a  very  limited  way  with  the  superintendent  and  a  clerk, 
but  it  must  develop  into  a  special  unit  in  the  headquarters  organiza- 
tion, with  it9  directive  head,  and  assistants  for  field  and  office  work. 

It  is  my  thought  to  organize  a  small  research  board  of  experienced 
officers  and  teachers  interested  in  this  movement  to  cooperate  with 
the  superintendent  in  work  of  the  type  outlined,  until  the  time  seems 
ripe  for  a  formal  organization  and  the  best  plan  for  it  has  been 
worked  out. 

THE   SHAKESPEAREAN  TERCENTENARY. 

During  the  school  year  there  occurred  the  tercentenary  anniversary 
of  Shakespeare's  death.  The  superintendent  of  schools  uiged  and 
encouraged  participation  by  our  schools  in  the  country-wide  move- 
ment to  recognize  the  work  and  genius  of  Shakespeare.  As  a  conse- 
quence special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  study  of  his  life  and.  times 
and  to  his  great  plays.  The  songs  and  dances  of  his  time  were  given 
at  many  school  entertainments. 

In  the  grade  schools  there  was  more  than  usual  dramatic  work 
involving  parts  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Julius  C»sar,  and  As  You  Like  It.  In  the  English  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  unusual  recognition  was  given  to  Shakes- 
peare. At  the  Business  High  School,  As  You  Like  It  was  staged  as 
the  regular  annual  school  play.  At  the  Central  High  School,  scenes 
were  staged  from  a  number  of  plays.  At  the  Eastern  High  School, 
the  annual  spring  play  was  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  There  was 
staged  also  a  brief  play  entitled  *' Shakespeare  at  the  Mermaid," 
compiled  by  Miss  Gardner  and  Miss  Gunther  of  the  faculty,  which 
sought  to  make  vivid  the  personalities  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries. 

At  the  Wilson  Normal  School  the  graduating  class  presented  and 
rendered  in  most  deUghtful  form  a  production  written  by  Miss 
Alberta  Walker  of  the  faculty.  I  quote  extracts  from  a  published 
account: 
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William  Shakespeare  lived  again  last  night  and  wsa  pompously  escorted  to  the 
scene  ol  the  revels  of  the  merry  villagers  of  his  home  town,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  performance  presented  an  artistic  and  realistic  reproduction  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  The  scene  was  in  the  open  air  in  a  grassy  stretch  to  the  rear  of  the  school.  A 
natural  stage,  protected  by  a  profuse  growth  of  trees  and  cultivated  shrubbery,  pro- 
nded  a  pleasing  setting  for  the  pageant.  The  piece  was  strikingly  suggestiye  of  the 
Ben  Greet  players  Shakesperean  revival. 

The  cast  was  fully  costumed  true  to  the  life  and  time.  There  was  William  Shakes- 
peare, in  real  life  Adolph  Richmond.  There  were  fairies,  shepherds  and  dairymaids, 
village  folk,  ale  booth  revelers,  the  Stratford  dignitaries,  morris  dancers,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  players  from  the  Globe  Theater,  London. 

Their  collective  performance  was  in  eight  episodes.  The  story  b^an  with  fairies 
putting  all  under  the  spell,  which  translated  them  back  three  centuries  to  historic 
Stratford.  The  shepherds  and  dairymaids  were  hying  themselves  to  the  village,  where 
they  blend  with  the  village  folk,  a  merry  ancL  a  simple  people. 

A  round  of  ale  inspires  all  to  dancing  and  song  when  the  clarion  calls,  and  William 
Shakespeare  is  decorously  escorted  in.  He  comes  from  London,  and  is  much  im- 
pressed with  the  morris  dancers  when  an  aggregation  of  his  star  performers  from 
London  arrives  and  i>06sesses  the  scene  in  playing  in  two  sketches  from  Twelfth 
Night,  Olivia  in  Love,  and  Malvolio  Befooled. 

In  addition  to  individual  school  efforts,  two  remarkable  produc- 
tions were  staged  in  the  white  and  in  the  colored  schools.  The  white 
high  schools  united  in  the  presentation  of  an  all  high-school  pageant, 
the  book  for  which  was  written  by  Miss  S.  E.  Simons,  head  of  the 
department  of  Elnglish.  I  quote  from  a  report  especially  prepared 
for  me: 

May  days  were  never  greeted  with  so  glad  a  welcome  as  that  given  the  perfect  days 
of  the  week  of  May  8  by  the  English  department  of  the  Washington  high  schools. 
Far  this  was  the  time  set  for  the  four  afternoon  performances  of  the  Shakespeare  pageant 
which  the  students  of  the  five  white  high  schools  chose  to  offer  as  their  contribution  to 
the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death. 

The  setting  was  a  natural  amphitheater  in  Rock  Greek  Park,  shut  in  by  trees  in  the 
far  background  and  on  two  sides— a  wonderfidly  beautiful  stage.  The  varied  greens 
of  the. early  foliage,  the  bright  sunlight,  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  costumes  of  the 
fairies,  nymphs,  heralds,  trumpeters,  pages,  ladies,  and  lords,  as  they  moved  about 
made  it  seem,  indeed,  a  scene  from  Arcady.  There  was  music,  song,  and  dance. 
Mirth  was  the  keynote  of  the  celebration,  and  this  was  struck  again  and  again  by  the 
violina  of  the  high-school  orchestra,  the  songs  of  the  fairies,  the  call  of  the  trumpets. 
Even  the  birds  caught  the  note  for  ever  and  anon — a  wondrous  thrill  from  a  neighboring 
tree  added  a  phrase  to  a  fairy  song.  The  400  high  school  pupils  who  made  up  the  cast 
will  long  remember  those  joyous  afternoons  in  Rock  Greek  Park  when  they  played 
their  parts  so  fittingly  in  the  Shakespeare  festival. 

The  form  the  pageant  took  was  the  presentation  of  Shakespearian  scenes  in  happy 
▼ein  by  compaiiies  of  players  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court.  Shakespeare,  as 
master  of  the  revels,  assembled  the  players  and  brought  them  before  the  Queen,  who 
received  them  with  due  pomp  and  ceremony.  And  a  picturesque  group  they  made 
as  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  radiant  in  their  many-hued  costumes,  and  walked 
the  length  of  the  field,  banners  waving,  trumpets  blowing.  Shakespeare  acted  as 
Prologue,  Epilogue,  and  Ghorus,  explaining  to  the  Queen  all  that  was  necessary  for 
her  to  know  of  the  action  that  was  to  follow.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Gourt  Her- 
ald, an  impoaiDg  ^giae  in  gorgeous  dress,  who  announced  the  coming  of  the  companies, 
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each  in  turn.  These  were:  The  Globe  Players,  from  Central  High  School;  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal,  from  Eastern  High  School;  the  Company  of  Burbage,  from 
McKinley;  the  Queen's  Players,  from  Business  High  School,  and  the  Servants  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  from  Western, 

After  the  presentation  of  the  players  to  the  Queen  each  company  performed  its  part 
in  entertaining  the  court.  First,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  gave  Fairies' 
Frolics  (Midsummer  Night's  Dream),  making  a  series  of  charming  pictures  as  they 
flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  mazes  of  the  ever-changing  dance.  Next,  the  Globe  Players 
presented  the  Masque  from  the  Tempest,  and  a  woodland  scene  from  As  You  Like  It, 
all  In  Celebration  of  the  Contract  of  True  Love.  Then  followed  the  company  of  Bur- 
bage  in  A  Merry  War  of  Words,  while  Petnichio  tamed  Kate  (Taming  of  the  Shrew). 
Next,  the  Queen's  Players  as  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and  strange-looking  satyrs 
took  possession  of  the  field,  all  hovering  about  Autolycuer,  who  plied  his  trade  ri^t 
merrily.  And  for  a  few  minutes  the  sheep-shearing  festival  was  in  full  swing,  with  its 
dances,  songs,  and  frolics.  The  climax  to  these  joyous  revels  was  reached  when  the 
world-old  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  enacted  by  the  Servants  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain in  its  mirth-provoking  'Version  new."  Here,  in  truth,  was  Fun  for  Every 
Man,  for  Queen  and  court,  for  spectators  and  players  alike.  The  festival  ended  with 
a  rollicking  country  dance  on  the  green,  in  which  all  the  players  joined. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  pageant  was  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  speakers. 
Shakespeare's  reading  of  the  lines  was  truly  remarkable;  it  was  a  delight  to  listen  to 
him.  And  from  Shakespeare  down  to  the  tiniest  fairy  who  had  a  speaking  part  all 
the  actors  could  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  by  the  great  audiences  gathered  to  witness  the 
spectacle. 

The  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  was  most  active  in  support  of  the  pageant, 
and  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  his  efforts,  eiTorts  that  resulted  in  the  assem- 
bling of  an  all  high-school  orchestra,  which  furnished  the  music  for  the  entire  pageant. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  largely  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  several  departments  of  the  several  high  schools.  Art  and 
music  and  dance  joined  hands  and  made  a  harmonious  whole  of  the  Shakespeare 
pageant,  and  to  the  teachers  back  of  these  activities  great  credit  must  be  given. 

Nor  should  the  business  end  be  n^lected.  The  festival  was  given  for  the  beoent 
of  the  school  playgrounds,  an  admission  fee  ranging  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  being 
charged.  The  sum  of  $900  was  cleared  after  defraying  expenses,  which  were  by  no 
means  light.  This  fact  speaks  for  itself  and  points  to  a  meet  effective  buflineas  man- 
agement— a  management  made  up  of  committees  of  teachers  chosen  from  all  depart- 
ments of*  the  various  schools.  The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  was  peculiariy 
efficient  in  making  the  pageant  a  financial  success;  and  highest  commendation  should 
also  be  bestowed  on  the  supervisor  of  grounds  and  pageant  activities  and  to  those  teach- 
ers associated  with  him,  and  for  the  admirable  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  of 
spectators  and  cast,  for  seating  the  audience,  and  for  handling  the  crowds. 

The  educational  value  of  the  pageant  wiU  be,  I  am  sure,  no  less  striking  than  was 
its  artistic  and  business  success.  The  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  who  took  part  in  the 
festival  have  come  to  love  the  poet  and  they,  and  indeed  their  companions  who 
merely  listened,  no  longer  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  a  closed  book  to  be  opened  when 
a  lesson  is  assigned  therein.  •  They  have  come  to  regard  Shakespea^  as  a  living  reality, 
who  can  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  we 
are  bold  to  declare  that  the  book  inscribed  with  the  magic  of  his  name  will  hencef(»1h 
be  opened  voluntarily. 

One  English  class  has  since  been  inspired  to  inscribe  soimets  to  the  poet  which  are 
not  wholly  commonplace,  but  which,  forsooth,  show  some  rather  unusiial  excellence, 
considering  the  age  of  the  writers.    I  quote  one: 
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''the  shakbspbarb  tbrcbntbnabt  oblbbeatioh. 

"Three  hundred  years  ago  Great  Shakespeare  died; 
He  breathed  a  priceless  gem  with  every  breath; 
To-day  we  celebrate  the  poet's  death, 
Who  win  forever  in  our  heart's  abide, 
Wherever  people  speak  the  English  tongue. 
Although  the  land  be  torn  with  brutal  strife^ 
There  is  a  memory  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
His  plays  are  acted,  and  his  songs  are  sung. 
Three  hundred  years — 'tis  but  a  drop  of  time 
In  the  great  ocean  of  eternal  fame. 
Yet  time  dims  not  the  lustre  of  his  name, 
His  plays  forever  will  remain  sublime. 
— -  And  80  we  celebrate,  that  we  may  know 
That  Shakespeare  lived — ^three  hundred  years  ago.** 

'^Louise  Carman. 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion  passed  over  from  players  to  spectators  and  many  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  Shakespearian  scenes  have  given  pause  in  theiir  busy  lives  and 
have  joined  the  boys  and  girls  in  paying  homage  in  this  year  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakespeare's  death  to  the  master  mind  of  the  ages.  , 

The  book  of  the  pageant  was  published  by  the  courtesy  of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
This  has  been  applied  for  by  a  number  of  high  schools  in  other  places,  and  has  been 
produced  by  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kentucky,  by  the  Central  High  School  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  by  the  Eastern  High  School  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ^ 

Mr.  Bruce,  assistant  superintendent  in  chaise  of  colored  schools, 
in  his  report  has  spoken  in  detail  of  the  production  staged  hy  his 
schools,  on  the  Howard  University  Campus.  This  pageant  was 
devised  by  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer,  of  the  Miner  Normal  School.  It 
was  in  many  ways  a  tremendous  production,  measured  by  its  range, 
its  oi^anization  and  presentation,  and  by  the  numbers  of  partici- 
pants, representing  all  grades  and  years  of  the  colored  school  system. 
Iquote from  an  outline  as  follows: 

Sating.— A  three  tier  stage  of  Renaissance-Glaasic  type.  This  structure  is  designed 
to  permit  the  creation  of  an  illusion  portraying  the  effect  of  Shakespearian  plays 
upon  our  modem  life. 

Theme  of  the  pageant, — ^The  pageant  is  built  to  acclaim  Shakespeare  as  the  great 
exponent  of  humanity,  free  and  realizing  itself  in  noble  creations  in  which  the  race 
finds  its  soul  interpreted  and  inspired. 

Divisions  of  the  pageant, — ^The  action  falls  into  three  divisions:  The  Soul  En- 
thralled, The  Soul  Enfranchised,  Shakespeare,  The  Poet  of  the  Soul.  Each  divi- 
sion is  begun  by  a  significant  tableau  and  dance,  and  is  developed  by  dramatic 
episodes  bearing  upon  the  theme  of  the  division. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  and  the  action  in  the  episodes,  the  development  of  the 
theme  is  made  obvious  by  the  speeches  of  the  prologuizer,  Humanity;  by  the  music; 
and  by  the  interpretive  dancing  of  a  group  of  33  characters  representing  the  Soul 
88  divided  into  its  powers  of  willing,  knowing,  and  feeling. 

In  connection  with  the  working  out  of  the  theme  there  were  pre- 
sented scenes  or  acts  from  many  plays,  together  with  the  dances  and 
songs  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

Of  the  educative  value  of  these  dramatic  activities  there  can  be 
no  question.    To  the  student  body  Shakespeare  was  made  live  and 
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real — absolutely  human.  Many  hundreds  gained  in  real  power  of 
self-expression.  All  gained  in  appreciation,  not  only  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare  but  of  all  fine. literature.  In  the  cooperative  work 
of  officers,  teachers,  and  students,  working  to  a  common  end,  the 
entire  system  benefited. 

A   DEPARTMENTAL   8URYET   LOOKING  TO   EDUCATIONAL   OOOPERATIOK 

WITH  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Early  in  the  year  the  faculty  of  the  Wilson  Normal  School  most 
cordially  responded  to  a  request  of  mine  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
departments  of  the  National  Grovemment  to  determine  in  what  ways 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  able  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
educational  work  of  our  schools.  These  studies  as  computed,  cov- 
ered a  number  of  departments,  showed  a  wealth  of  material  available 
for  our  teachers  in  the  way  of  pubhcations,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
outline  courses,  reports,  maps,  etc.  The  conditions  under  which 
material  could  be  secured  and  made  available  were  stated  in  the 
report  to  me,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  summaries  for  the 
guidance  of  our  teachers.  While  many  of  our  teaching  force  have 
been  in»touch  with  the  Government  departments,  and  have  tapped 
their  wealth  of  teaching  material,  few  have  realized  the  wide  range 
of  worth  while  matter  available,  nor  have  they  imderstood  the 
cordial  willingness  of  Government  officials  to  cooperate. 

VOCATIONAL  STUDIES. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  my  intention  to  begin  certain  studies 
to  determine  the  vocational  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  as  they  might  concern  our  young  people.  Out  of  these 
would  come,  I  felt,  the  necessary  practical  information  and  knowl- 
edge of  our  community  which  could  give  us  a  basis  to  plan  (1)  more 
carefully  and  definitely  our  system  of  general  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  and  (2)  to  make  certain  modifications  in  our  grade  and  high 
school  courses.  With  board  approval  as  to  the  general  proposition, 
the  first  steps  of  this  survey  were  taken  during  the  past  school  year. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  collecting  information  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  the  current  year. 

Directly  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  three 
studies  were  made  during  the  past  year.  The  first  dealt  with  pupik 
who  left  school  without  completing  the  year  or  the  course.  The 
second  was  a  census  of  pupils  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  for 
pay  while  continuing  their  school  work  and  connection.  The  third 
was  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  our  high-school  graduates  a  year 
after  graduation.  These  studies,  all  of  which  were  completed,  were 
intended  to  show  us  what  our  pupib  were  now  doing,  under  all  or 
part  of  our  present  school  training.  The  first  study  offers  so  murh 
of  value  that  it  will  probably  be  made  a  continuing  proposition. 
Summaries  of  all  these  are  given  later  in  this  report. 
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In  addition  to  this  work  other  steps  were  taken  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Kramer,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  director  of  manual  training,  Mr.  Ely,  supervising 
principal,  Mr.  Hart,  head  of  the  department  of  business  practice, 
and  Miss  Merrill,  of  the  Western  High  School,  which  was  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Through 
this  organization  and  its  subcommittees,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  general  statistics  were 
collected  showing  the  occupations  and  the  employees  involved  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    These  are  still  to  be  finally  shaped  up  for  use. 

There  was  prepared,  also,  by  the  committee  a  general  questionaire 
to  be  sent  to  business  men  of  the  city,  covering  the  main  groups  of 
employees  other  than  those  classified  in  the  trades.  This  ques- 
tionaire covers  the  business  office,  accounting,  sales  and  dehvery 
forces.  It  is  intended  to  give  us  certain  definite  information  as  to 
local  conditions  and  needs,  to  give  us  basic  information  for  voca- 
tional guidance,  ancT  to  secure  the  ideas  of  thinking  business  men 
on  certain  practical  business  problems.  These  forms  are  just  going 
out.  Undoubtedly  the  information  secured  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value. 

There  remains  a  study  of  the  trades  and  of  the  need  for  school 
instruction  in  these  vocational  lines.  A  conmaittee  to  plan  and 
conduct  this  study  so  as  to  reach  all  interested  will  be  organized 
shortly.  These  two  special  studies  if  wisely  made  and  analyzed 
should  give  us  most  valuable  data. 

THE  AcnvrriES  of  childben  who  leave  sohool. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  teachers  were  directed 
to  send  to  the  superintendent  a  card  record  of  each  pupil  leaving 
school.  These  cards  called  for  the  name,  age,  school,  grade,  cause 
of  withdrawal,  character  of  work,  occupation,  and  wage.  Although 
incomplete,  because  of  the  time,  and  other  factors,  and  although  in 
many  cases  part  of  the  information  desired  was  not  obtained  by  the 
teachers,  the  smnmary  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  very 
suggestive.  It  is  possible  to  classify  the  cards  in  many  ways.  In 
the  summary  which  follows  they  are  classified  to  show  withdrawals 
by  grades,  distribution  by  ages,  causes  of  withdrawals  and  character 
of  work.  Wage  limits  cover  simply  the  cases  in  which  information 
was  available. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  occupations  draw  pupils  from  a  number 
of  grades,  showing  clearly  that  age  and  not  actual  schooling  was 
the  governing  factor.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  larger  number 
of  pupils  withdrew  between  15  and  17  years  of  age.  It  looks  as  if 
the  raising  of  the  school  age  limit  to  16  years  would  not  work  a 
serious  hardship. 
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In  a  study  of  the  individual  cards,  certain  facts  were  noticeable. 
It  was  found,  for  example,  that  very  few  girls  were  withdrawing  for 
work.  Most  of  them  withdrew  because  of  illness,  removal  from  the 
city,  or  special  home  need.  In  the  first  year  of  the  white  high 
schools,  for  example,  only  8  of  76  girls  took  up  work  for  pay. 

From  the  eighth  grade  and  first  year  of  the  high  school  the  number 
listed  as  discouraged  by  lack  of  progress  in  studies  was  noticeable. 
This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  for  special  investigation  on  our  part.  It 
was  noticeable  also  that  very  many  high-school  cards  came  in  with 
cause  of  leaving,  occupation,  etc.,  imknown,  showing,  to  my  mind,  a 
need  for  the  organization  of  some  definite  follow-up  system.  We 
ought  to  know  why  our  pupils  leave  and  what  becomes  of  them.  If 
the  cause  given  is  "To  go  to  work,"  we  ought  to  know  whether  that 
decision  is  due  to  home  need,  to  lack  of  interest,  or  to  discourage- 
,ment.  We  ought  by  supervised  study  or  other  method  to  check 
early  discouragement.  If  a  pupil  leaves,  and  we  have  full  knowledge, 
we  ought  to  try  to  draw  him  back,  if  not  to  the  school  he  left,  to  some 
other  school,  such  as  a  trade  school,  another  type  high  school,  or  to 
night  school.  When  his  own  school  has  done  its  best,  then  lus  case 
should  be  reported  to  some  general  officer  who  might  influence  him 
toward  some  other  lines. 

I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  value  of  these  records  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue them  for  the  coming  year  in  the  hope  that  the  school  machinery 
may  work  all  the  better  to  throw  hght  on  the  problems  of  early  with- 
drawals. 

SUBVBT  OF  OOOUPATIONS  OP  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  BETAIN  DAY-SCHOOL 

CONNECTION. 

Near  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  record  or  census  was  taken  of 
pupils  who  remained  in  school  but  engaged  in  occupations  for  pay 
outside  of  school  hoiurs.  Omitting  very  incomplete  and  doubtful 
records  and  cases  of  pupils  who  received  a  little  spending  money  for 
certain  duties  in  the  home,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  white  schooh 
1,748  grade  pupils  and  449  high-school  pupils,  or  a  total  of  2,197 
pupils,  had  employment.  Of  this  number  only  56  were  girls.  In  the 
colored  schools,  624  grade  pupils  and  204  high-school  pupils  were  so 
engaged,  a  total  of  828,  of  whom  160  were  girls.  As  in  other  studies, 
complete  information  was  not  obtained  in  all  cases,  but  returns  were 
far  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  previous  study.  I  doubt  if  any 
more  interesting  study  has  ever  been  made  in  our  schools.  The 
tables  follow: 
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In  addition  to  the  tabulation  printed  above,  mj  secretary,  Miss 
Simonton,  made  an  exhaustive  listing  of  employments  in  detail 
showing  minor  variations  of  work  and  pay.  This  is  too  compre- 
hensive for  inclusion  here  but  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  studies. 
From  the  analysis  it  was  discovered  that  various  newspaper  occupa- 
tions, including  street  sales,  house  deUvery,  etc.,  gave  employment 
to  a  total  of  1,143  pupils.  This  shows  a  remarkable  contribution 
of  the  newspapers  to  the  earning  capacity  of  young  people  without 
sacrifice  of  their  schooling. 

Store  clerks,  helpers  in  stores,  bakeries,  etc.,  covered  539  cases, 
many  pupUs  working  as  extra  clerks  on  Saturday.  In  the  groups  of 
errand  boys,  deUvery  boys,  jimipers,  etc.,  were  included  444  pupib, 
and  in  housework,  including  many  cases  of  dish  washing  only,  there 
were  159.  Caddies  reached  the  rather  large  total  of  59.  A  nmnber 
of  pupils  combined  two  or  more  occupations,  such  as  distributing  and 
collecting,  or  paper  deUvering  and  helping  in  a  barber  shop,  etc. 

Two  most  striking  facts  were  developed.  One  was  the  extent  to 
which  our  pupils  are  actually  making  our  school  system  a  continuing 
school — carrying  on  their  education  while  earning  in  many  cases  full 
beginner's  wages.  In  many  cases,  from  a  study  of  individual  cards, 
it  is  evident  that  many  pupUs  are  making  normal  school  progress  in 
spite  of  added  duties.  Others  are  considerably  retarded.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  study  the  school  records  of  these  people. 

The  other  fact  of  real  importance  is  involved  in  the  discovery  that 
very  many  of  these  working  pupils  are  making  as  much  or  more 
than  pupils  Usted  in  the  previous  set  of  tables,  who  left  school  to  go 
to  work.  In  other  words,  it  is  evident,  even  in  one  survey,  that 
this  city  offers  broad  opportunity  in  minor  ways  to  the  pupil  who 
can  give  only  part  time  to  work,  and  that  many  pupils  who  leave 
school  might  join  the  group  who  remain  in  school  and  at  work  without 
financial  loss.  Probably  we,  as  a  school  system,  could  help  relieve 
overstress  by  specially  organized  classes  for  these  people  proceeding 
at  a  slower  speed  than  regular  classes  and  possibly  requiring  shorter 
hours.  Undoubtedly  this  census  will  give  us  much  that  is  suggestive 
in  connection  with  the  department  of  school  work. 

VOCATIONAL   SURVEY  OF  HIOH-SCHOOL   GRADUATES. 

This  survey  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  occupations  to  which 
the  high-school  training  in  its  present  form  naturally  led.  In  order 
to  give  time  for  adjustment  of  occupations  high-echool  principals 
were  requested  during  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  1916  to  take 
a  census  of  the  occupations  of  graduates  of  the  previous  year,  1915. 
The  census,  which  was  fairly  complete,  is  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  In  general,  it  shows  that  the  graduates  of  business  higb 
schools  find  placement  in  positions  for  which  they  have  been  definitely 
trained.    Jt  is  possible  to  trace  in  McEinley  Manual-Training  School 
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a  close  connection  between  the  school  course  and  the  occupations 
entered.  In  the  Eastern  the  business  development  has  an  effect  on 
occupation.  In  the  academic  schools  generally;  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  a  connection  between  business  occupation  and  school 
course,  but  the  cases  are  too  few  for  analysis.  The  striking  fact  in 
the  high  schools  other  than  Business  is  the  large  proportion  of  the 
graduating  class  going  on  to  normal  school  and  college.  For  these 
advanced  educational  institutions  effective  preparatory  work  is  done. 
As  to  high  school  and  business  more  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation 
by  a  study  of  the  preceding  surveys  of  students  leaving  school  or 
working  while  in  school.  The  combination  high  school,  like  New 
Central,  should  meet  many  needs  by  its  opportunity  for  practical 
occupational  courses  in  connection  with  academic  work.  The  main 
question  is,  What  more  can  we  do  to  hold  in  school  the  many  who 
leave  before  graduation  and  who,  in  large  numbers,  in  all  probabiUty 
are  not  looking  forward  to  educational  courses  beyond  the  high 
school?    The  city  survey  of  business  and  industry  should  help  us. 

Summary  of  occupations  of  high-school  graduates^  dass  of  1916, 
BUSINESS  man  school. 


Number. 

Namber 
at  work. 

Average 
salary. 

Namber 
unem- 
ployed. 

In  other 

educational 

iastitu- 

tiODS. 

Foar-yMHT  course: 

Boys  

21 
29 

10 
24 

$8.87 
&18 

0 
3 

6 

Olrls 

2 

Total 

SO 

40 

8.46 

3 

7 

Two-yev  course: 

Boys r 

47 
106 

26 

78 

7.96 
6.66 

3 
10 

18 

aS:::::::::.:.:::::::::::::::::::;:::::  ; 

18 

Total 

153 

104 

6.96 

13 

86 

Total  umeported,  47. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS   OCCUPATIONS. 


Pour-ffear  eour«€.— Bookkeepers,  7;  bookkeepere  and  stenographerfl,  3;  clerk,  1; 
office  clerks,  11;  stenographers,  15;  typists,  3. 

Two^ear  ooutm.— Bookkeepers,  6;  bookkeepers  and  typewriters,  1;  fanner,  1; 
muBician,  1;  office  clerks,  22;  salesman,  1;  shoemaker,  1;  stenojgTaphers,  57;  lino- 
typist,  1;  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  2;  teacher,  1;  typists,  10. 


1.  In  each  instance  the  salary  given  is  the  initial  salary  per  week. 

2.  Under  those  listed  as  ''Unemployed"  are  (a)  graduates  who  desire  employ- 
ment; (ft)  graduates  living  at  home  who  do  not  desire  employment;  and  (c)  girl 
giBduates  who  have  married. 

3.  Of  the  36  two-year  graduates  who  are  still  attending  school,  28  returned  to  the 
Business  High  School  to  complete  the  four-year  course.  One  of  the  other  eight  is 
attending  the  Eastern  High  School.  Of  the  four-year  class,  four  are  in  college  and 
one  in  normal  school. 

4.  The  modal  salary  (that  which  occurs  wit&  the  greatest  frequency)  for  the  four- 
year  course  IB  $8.  The  modal  salary  for  the  two-year  graduates  is  $6.  The  mode, 
in  this  survey,  is  of  much  more  value  than  the  arithmetical  average. 

5.  Two  of  the  four-year  graduates  and  seven  of  the  two-year  graduates  are  in 
Govenunent  employ. 
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Summary  of  ooaipaHom  of  hiffk-8chool  graduaU$,  cIosm  of  1975— Continued. 

CENTRAL  mOH  SCHOOL. 


Namber. 

No 
racord. 

At  work. 

Avaraffa 
waaklj 
salary. 

Unam- 
plovador 
at  noma. 

In  other 
adnoi^ 
tional 

institu- 
tions. 

Bovs - 

ao 
100 

13 
15 

16 

7 

?1 

53 

offi:::::::;;:;:;::::;;::::;:;::;:;::;:: 

16 

82 

Total 

180 

37 

23 

16 

115 

i  Insufficient  data. 
ANALYSIS   OF  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys, — ^Bank  clerk,  1;  book  agent,  1;  clerks,  3;  consular  service,  2;  farmer,  1;  Gov- 
ernment survey,  2;  Government  clerk,  1;  insurance  solicitor,  1;  mail  clerk,  1;  messen- 
ger, 1;  stenographer,  1. 

Girls. — Clerk,  1;  Government  clerks,  2;  music  teacher,  1;  stenographer,  1;  tutor,  1; 
unknown,  1. 

Note  on  edueatiorud  toorh. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work  30  are  in  normal 
schools  and  64  are  in  colleges  or  universities. 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

montnly 
salary. 

Unam- 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 
institu- 
tions. 

Boys •• •• 

21 
63 

3 
13 

8 
9 

?! 

15 

Girls 

41 

Total „ 

84 

16 

12 

50 

1  Insufficient  data. 
ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boy».— Bank  clerk,  1;  Government  survey,  1;  playground  assistant,  1. 
Otrls. — Clerk,  1;  stenographers,  8. 

Note  on  edtuxUional  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work,  23  are  in  normal 
schools  and  25  in  colleges  and  univ'^ersities. 

Mckinley  manual  training  school. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 

Inotner 
edaca- 
tksisl 
insUtu- 

tiODS. 

Boys 

48 
14 

22 

1 

2.> 

Girls 

1{ 

Total 

61 

23 

152.20 

i> 

ANALYSIS   OF  BUSINESS   OCCUPATIONS. 

Boy*.— Aid,  Bureau  of  Standards,  1;  assistant  with  superintendent,  1;  bookkeeper.  1; 
clerks,  2;  draftsman,  2;  inspector  of  ordnance,  1;  laboratory  assistants,  7;  lithographer. 
1;  messenger,  1;  patent  law  clerk,  1;  statistical  clerk,  1;  student  teacher,  1;  manager 
chemical  plant,  1. 

Gtri».— Clerk,  1. 

Note  on  educational  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  woil,  6  are  attendinj? 
ormal  school  and  26  are  in  colleges  and  universitieB. 
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Numher. 

No 

At  work. 

Averace 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
pbyedor 
at  home. 

In  other 
eduoa- 
tkmal 
Institu- 
tions. 

Boys 

44 

49 

6 
3 

1 
11 

86 

oiiC...:::::;::::;::;::;:;::;:::;;:;:::: 

4 

31 

"""•*•••"" 

•R)tal 

93 

4 

9 

S38.67 

12 

87 

ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS   OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys.—Cheunstf  1;  messenger/  1;  organist,  1. 
Girls.— CieTka,  3;  teachers,  2;  private  secretary,  1. 

Note  on  edticatumal  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work,  11  are  in  normal 
schools  and  50  in  colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  graduates  of  the  Business  High  School, 
it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  graduates  of  our  white  high 
schools  continue  their  educational  work  in  other  institutions.  Many 
go  to  normal  school  in  order  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  teaching,  and 
more  continue  on  through  colleges  and  universities.  Including  all 
high  schools  of  the  graduates  whose  records  are  known,  214  are  in 
business  positions,  71  in  normal  school,  leading  to  a' vocation,  169  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  79  in  other  educational  institutions. 
The  showing  of  these  graduates  does  the  system  credit.  The  problem 
is;  what  might  we  do  that  we  are  not  doing  for  those  who  do  not 
reach  the  graduating  point  t  Our  real  study  must  be  made  of  those 
who  withdraw. 

ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

Averaee 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  nome. 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 
histitu- 
tions. 

Bovs. 

17 
37 

1 
1 

7 
9 

124.50 
28.10 

11 

G«s:..:;::::;:;:;;:;;;::::;::;::::::::: 

1 

21 

Total 

54 

a 

16 

26.67 

1 

32 

ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS   OCCUPATIONS. 

Boyi.— Chauffeur,  1;  elevator  conductor,  2;  porter,  1;  Pullman  porter,  1;  waiter 
in  navy,  1. 

Two  of  above  are  also  students. 

Gvrls,^€ierk,  1;  charwoman,  1;  dreonnaker  and  seamstrefls,  3;  maid,  1:  teachers,  3. 

NoU  on  eduattumal  worh.-^t  those  continuing  educational  work,  17  are  attending 
nonnal  school  and  14  are  in  coUeges  and  umvenitieB. 
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Summary  of  oecupatums  of  high-ichool  graduates,  class  of  2915 — Continued. 
H  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


• 

Number. 

reoord. 

At  work. 

monS^ 
salary. 

Unain- 

Inottur- 
edaca 
tkmal 
institu- 
tions. 

Academic  graduates  of  IQU: 

Bovs 

38 
03 

4 

8 
8 

eo.82 
84.16 

2 
2 

M 

Girts 

56 

Total 

101 

4 

U 

32.14 

4 

80 

Bu8iD«88  graduates  of  1915  (2  and   4 
year)- 
Bovs 

7 
6 

4 

a 

8} 

3 

82?^:::::::::;;;:;;::;;;;:;:::::;::: 

1 

3 

Total ; 

13 

6 

1 

ft 

t  iDsufficieiit  data. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 


Boys. — Bell  boy,  1;  elevator  conductor,  3;  government  messenger,  1;  messenger,  1; 
manager  of  plantation,  1;  packer,  1;  R.  R.  porter,  1;  stenographer,  1. 

Gtrfa.— Clerk,  2;  teacher,  2. 

Note  on  educational  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work,  44  are  attending 
normal  school  leading  to  a  vocation,  and  38  are  attending  colleges  and  univereitieB. 

Summarizing  these  figures,  we  find  that  33  are  in  business  positions, 
61  are  attending  normal  schools  leading  to  a  vocation,  and  52  are 
attending  colleges  and  universities.  The  relatively  small  number  of 
graduates  at  work  makes  conclus  ons  as  to  vocational  education  of 
doubtful  value. 

SCHOOL  MEDICAL   INSPECTION. 

Owing  to  a  modification  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  year  1916, 
the  school  medical  inspection  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  authorities  during  the  past  session.  This  change  involved 
certain  readjustments  and  new  assignment  of  duties,  due  to  the 
separation  from  the  health  office.  Dr.  Macatee,  of  the  medical 
inspection  force,  was  assigned  to  act  as  supervising  medical  inspector 
in  general  charge  of  the  work.  He  responded  most  cordially  and 
efficiently  to  the  many  added  demands  and  responsibilities,  and  he 
should  receive  credit  for  a  year  of  e£Fective  work  on  the  part  of  lus 
department. 

As  superintendent  of  schools,  I  found  it  exceedingly  helpful  to 
have  the  supervising  medical  officer  stationed  at  the  headquarters 
building,  and  available  for  daily  consultation.  Ease  and  frequency 
of  contact  made  possible  not  only  a  more  intelligent  touch  with  the 
work  on  my  part,  but  also  assured  a  quicker  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment with  parents  of  cases  involving  school  children.  Wherever  the 
future  control  of  this  department  may  rest,  there  should  be  provision 
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for  the  continuation  of  this  personal  contact.  The  chief  medical 
inspector  should  have  fixed  t)ffice  or  conference  hours  at  school 
headquarters. 

At  my  request;  Dr.  Macatee  has  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  performed  by  the  inspectors  and 
nurses  of  our  service.  This  is  published  with  the  reports  of  the  school 
officers  and  is  well  worth  reading.  We  did  much  and  did  it  well,  but 
we  ought  to  do  more.  Our  many  scattered  buildings  make  close 
inspection  impossible  with  the  present  force.  Especially  is  the  lack 
felt  during  the  height  of  the  prevalence  of  the  well-known  children's 
diseases.  Even  with  the  work  held  to  its  present  narrow  margins,  I 
beUeve  that  we  need  an  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  medical  inspectors, 
or  a  substitution  of  full-time  for  part-time  men.  Not  only  do  the 
grades  require  more  attentipn,  but  the  higher  schools  as  well.  At 
present,  tJie  night  schools  have  no  medical  inspection,  yet  they 
occupy  rooms  used  for  day-school  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  fewer  medical  inspectors  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  substitution 
of  two  dental  inspectors. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  two  dental  inspectors  are  too  few  to 
accomplish  efficient  work  for' a  system  of  this  size.  It  would  take 
a  number  of  years  for  these  men  simply  to  inspect  the  children  now 
in  the  schools,  without  doing  any  follow-up  work  such  as  conducting 
any  school  clinics.  They  ought  not  only  to  examine  and  recommend 
treatment,  but  they  ought  to  have  time  to  follow  up  their  examina- 
tion, to  determine  the  extent  to  which  their  recommendations  are 
acted  upon  by  parents,  and  to  conduct  clinics  for  really  needy  cases. 

Our  five  school  nurses  proved  their  value  as  a  means  of  contact 
between  the  inspector,  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  clinic.  They 
are  vital  to  any  plan  looking  to  the  physical  redemption  of  many  of 
our  public  school  children.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the 
general  summary  of  their  work,  published  elsewhere,  shows  the 
activity  of  these  five  women: 

Number  of  visits  to  echoolB 2, 762 

Number  of  visits  to  homes 4, 104 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  clinics 1, 512 

Number  of  interviews  with  teachers,  pupils,  parents 13, 619 

Number  of  visits  to  cooperative  agencies 383 

Number  of  cases  completed 1,282 

Of  these  only  84  were  abandoned  because  proper  cooperation  could  not  be  secured. 

The  work  of  .these  nurses  is  the  best  argument  for  an  increase  in 
the  force.  Personally,  I  should  urge  doubling  it  at  once.  Whether 
we  measure  the  value  of  their  work  by  the  number  of  children  directly 
or  indirectly  made  better  and  more  confortable  physically,  or  attempt 
to  measure  the  increase  in  school  efficiency  of  the  same  children,  the 
worth  to  the  community  justifies  the  increase. 
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However,  although  desiring  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nurses 
and  inspectors,  I  do  not  believe  that  simply  the  proper  increase 
necessary  to  take  care  of  our  present  range  of  work  represents  our 
real,  ultimate  need.  We  must  begin  at  an  early  day,  as  must  school 
systems  the  country  over,  a  careful  study  looking  to  the  making  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  best  physical  development  of  all  of  our 
young  people.  We  need  to  organize  all  of  our  agencies  for  physical 
improvement  for  constructive  work  with  all  our  children  during  their 
school  life.  This  means  the  proper  coordination,  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  the  activities  of  our  medical  and  physical  training 
department,  and  the  full  development  and  utilization  of  all  our 
facilities  for  exercise,  play,  and  bodily  development.  I  know  of  no 
greater  need. 

THE   EATING  OF  JANITOB8. 

Considering  the  low  pay  and  the  heavy  demands  on  time  and 
energy,  we  have  had  an  exceptionally  efficient  and  loyal  janitor 
force.  It  has  been  my  purpose,  working  through  and  with  the 
superintendent  of  janitors,  not  only  to  maintain  high  standards  in 
this  important  department, .  but  also  when  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement occurred  to  give  first  consideration  to  the  members  of  the 
force.  The  men  of  the  force  have  shown  strong  appreciation  of 
this  poUcy.  Advancements  resulted  from  conferences  of  the  super- 
intendent of  janitors  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  which  the 
personal  records  and  qualifications  of  employees  were  weighed. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  matter  of  appointm^t  and  advancement  should  be  placed  on  a 
systematic  and  more  or  less  automatic  basis,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
routine  promotions  of  teachers.  An  increase  in  the  salary  schedule, 
practically  assured  as  I  write,  and  necessarily  increasing  the  number 
of  apphcants,  as  weU  as  broadening  the  opportunities  for  and  value 
of  advancement  in  the  service,  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  formal 
system  of  appointment  and  control.  Primarily  there  should  be 
installed  an  efficiency  rating  system  to  be  apphed  to  all  members  of 
the  force.  In  view  of  frequent  changes  in  the  janitor  department, 
it  may  be  wise  to  make  this  rating  twice  a  year.  In  case  there  is 
only  a  single  employee  of  this  force  in  a  building,  the  rating  should 
be  given  by  the  superintendent  of  janitors  in  conference  with  the 
principal  of  the  building.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  employee  in 
the  building,  the  head  janitor  or  engineer  should  have  a  part  in  the 
rating.  Once  ratings  are  established,  promotions"  to  next  higher 
positions  should  be  made  from  those  in  the  next  lower  class  rated 
excellent,  or  very  good,  on  a  basis  of  rating  and  longevity.  Should 
there  be  no  one  available  who  has  the  proper  rating,  appointment 
should  be  made  from  the  outside,  on  proved  qualifications  and  pro- 
bationary term  in  the  lower  positions,  and  on  examination  in  higher 
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positdons.  Engineering  positions  of  greatest  responsibility  should  be 
open  first  to  engineers  and  assistant  engineers  within  the  system, 
probably  on  test  for  efficiency.  If  there  is  failure  to  qualify,  an 
examination  of  outsiders  should  be  held  to  secure  a  qualified  eligible. 
By  such  a  general  plan,  broader  opportunities  woiild  be  open  to  people 
within  the  service  and  a  stronger  force  would  be  obtained  for  lower 
positions,  because  of  opportunities  for  advancement  on  distinct  merit. 
In  more  detail,  a  tentative  proposition  for  the  development  of 
a  working  plan  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Laborers  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  applicants  in  order 
of  application.  Applicants  shall  be  listed  who  present  proper  cer- 
tificates or  testimonials  as  to  character  and  fitness.  Appointments 
shall  be  for  a  probationary  term,  before  the  appointee  becomes 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  next  class. 

2.  Promotions  to  janitorships  of  increasing  responsibility  and  salary 
shall  be  made  from  laborers  to  janitors  of  small  building,  and  up- 
ward, on  the  basis  of  high  efficiency  rating  and  longevity.  If  there 
is  no  available  candidate  of  high  efficiency,  appointment  shall  be 
made  from  outside  the  service  on  approved  credentials  and  with  a 
requirement  for  a  probationary  term. 

3.  Promotions  to  janitorships  involving  care  of  low  pressure  steam 
plants  shall  be  based  on  high  rating  and  longevity,  except  that  the 
employee  must  hold  a  proper  license  in  order  to  be  eligible. 

4.  Promotions  to  engineering  positions  of  high  pressure  systems 
shall  be  open  first  to  license  holders  within  the  service  on  the  basis 
of  excellent  rating  and  test  for  efficiency.  If  there  is  no  properly 
qualified  employee  an  examination  of  outside  candidates  shall  be 
held.  In  connection  with  this  plan,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
organize  in  certain  of  our  high  and  low  pressure  plants,  night  school 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desire  the  training  necessary 
to  secure  licenses  as  engineers  of  stationary  heating  plants.  This 
is  a  proper  vocational  line  of  instruction  which  would  react  to 
strengthen  our  own  system. 

The  whole  plan,  as  outlined  above,  is  tentative  only.  Should  it 
seem  feasible  it  could  then  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  adjusted  as 
to  minor  points  for  a  thorough  triaL 

THE   BUSINESS  AND  FINANOE  DEPABTMENT. 

In  past  years  I  devoted  a  large  section  of  my  report  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  business  side  of  the  system.  The  organiza- 
tion of  our  systems  of  finance  and  of  business  and  property  accoimts 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  whole  matter  should  be  covered 
in  a  separate  statement.  For  this  reason  I  have  added  to  our  series 
of  special  reports  one  from  Mr.  R.  O.  Wihnarth  covering  the  work 
of  the  office  of  finance  and  accounts.    This  report  shows  steady  prog- 
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ress  during  the  past  year  in  the  extension  of  controUing  accounts  and 
in  personal  property  accounting.  Although  handicapped  by  a  force 
altogether  too  small  for  routine  work  and  for  the  great  work  of  es- 
tablishing personal  property  accounts,  this  department  was  steadily 
more  helpful  in  supplying  information  helpful  in  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  supply  fimds.  As  noted  cdsewhere,  clerical  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  continue  studies  of  expense. 

Three  special  surveys,  helpful  in  school  administration,  were 
completed,  or  continued  during  the  year.  In  accordance  with  my 
instructions  a  careful  compilation  was  made  of  all  statutes  and 
legislative  provisions  at  present  affecting  the  control  or  direction 
of  our  pubUc  schools.  It  was  known  that  provisions  were  scattered 
through  many  general  statutes  and  appropriation  acts,  the  acts  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  District,  the  Code  of  Laws,  and 
various  ordinances  from  the  year  1804  to  date.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  and  is  ready  for  printing  if  desired.  It  proved 
exceedingly  helpful  for  reference  use  from  the  day  it  was  available. 

A  second  study,  properly  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  in  form 
for  normal  extension  from  year  to  year,  involved  the  preparation 
of  a  full  statement  of  the  cost  of  our  sites  and  buildings  and  their 
present  assessed  value.  This  was  originally  worked  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  auditor  and  other  District  officials. 

A  third  and  exceedingly  comprehensive  study  for  which  forms  are 
ready,  is  a  complete  detailed  recprd  of  our  real  estate  holdings  afid 
of  the  expenses  incident  to  their  use.  These  are  planned  to  cover 
for  each  property  the  diagram  of  site,  full  real  estate  record,  full 
construction  record  in  detail,  cubic  contents,  equipment  in  detail, 
operation,  maintenance,  buisness  administration,  educational  ad- 
ministration, and  instruction.  It  involves  a  comprehensive  scheme 
making  possible  most  detailed  analyses  of  costs.  Work  was  begmi 
on  the.  first  step  covering  the  plotting  of  sites  and  location  of  build- 
ings, and  will  be  extended  by  degrees.  The  work  will  necessarily 
be  very  slow,  considering  the  available  force.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  have  detailed  information  always 
available  on  matters  affecting  property  and  cost  of  adminis.tration. 

BUILDINGS. 

Duiing  the  past  year  om  great  new  hign  school  buildings,  the  New 
Central  and  the  Dunbar,  were  practically  completed  and  are  now  in 
process  of  equipment.  It  is  expected  that  they  will.be  ready  for 
occupancy  with  the  opening  of  the  next  school  Session.  These  new 
structures  not  only  will  supply  much  needed  accommodations,  hut 
will  permit  the  organization  of  a  wider  range  of  educational  work 
with  a  resulting  closer  adjustment  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
needs  of  individiud  pupils.    With  the  restoration  to  service  during  the 
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past  year  of  the  rebuilt  Western  High  School,  and  with  the  prospedt 
of  aneaily  start  on  the  new  Eastern  High  School,  it  is  evident  that^ 
except  foi  a  few  minor  construction  projects;  especially  involving  one 
manual-training  high  school,  we  shall  be  splendidly  equipped  for  some 
years  to  come  with  faciUties  for  the  accommodation  of  high-school 
students. 

The  old  Central  EQgh  School  is  now  available  for  any  temporary 
over  flow  of  students  at  the  Business  High  School  or  at  the  McKinley 
High  School.  As  soon  as  the  present  study  of  the  city's  needs  and 
oppoitunities  is  completed  it  will  be  possible  to  outline  definite  plans 
foi  the  future  use  of  the  old  Central  and  of  the  M  Street  High  School 
buildings.  They  will  serve  as  useful  centers  for  vocational,  pre- 
vocational,  and  continuation  school  activities. 

During  the  past  year  the  Park  View  grade  school  building  was 
piactically  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session.  This  building  marks  an  advance  in  grade 
school  constiuction  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  because  of  adaptions  in  its  design  which  make  it 
particularly  available  for  social  center  and  community  activities. 
Considerable  progiess  was  made  also  on  the  much-needed  Powell 
School  addition.  Both  these  buildings  will  help  materially  in  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems  of  school  accommodation  in  the  north- 
west section. 

I  desixe  to  emphasize  once  more  the  genuine  need  foi  largei  giade 
school  buildings.  With  oiu  growing  population,  buildings  of  from 
16  to  20  rooms  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  to  mass  too  many  children 
together,  while  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  small 
buildings  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  proper  organization  of  om 
modem  school  work  and  activities.  With  the  present  organization 
of  16  half-year  grades,  and  with  need  for  supplemental  rooms  for 
kindergartens  and  for  manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  art, 
foi  the  extension  of  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand^  the  need  for 
the  large  structure  is  clear.  It  permits  departmental  organization  in 
the  higher  grades.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  sending  chil- 
dren long  distances  to  manual-training  and  cooking  centers,  thus 
doing  away  with  loss  of  time  and  with  other  objections.  Far  more 
often  than  under  the  small-building  plan,  it  enables  a  child  to  Uve 
his  grade-school  life  in  one  building.  There  he  develops  eai  ly  a  proper 
school  and  community  spirit,  and  he  becomes  far  bettei  known  to 
teachers  and  principal.  The  largei  structure  enables  the  seveial 
children  of  a  family  to  go  to  school  at  one  center,  rather  than  to  be 
scattered  among  several  small  buildings.  It  serves  better  to  unite 
parents  and  school  people.  Said  a  mother  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  How 
can  I  have  any  real  school  attachment  when  my  three  children  are  in 
three  different  school  buildings)'' 
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Hie  larger  basement  space  may  be  utilized  more  efficiently  and 
may  pi o vide  facilities  not  possible  in  small  buildings,  such  as  larger 
playrooms,  gymnasiums,  and  shower  baths«  Assembly  halls  may  be 
provided  also,  sufficiently  lai^e  to  accommodate  the  school.  It  is 
possible  also  to  make  better  provision  for  social  center  and  com- 
munity activities,  and  these  factors  should  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  future  building. 

In  the  design  of  all  future  buildings,  it  should  be  possible,  as  at  Park 
View,  to  shut  oflf  social  and  community  rooms  from  the  classrooms 
proper.  It  should  be  possible  to  have  one  first-floor  coom  with  outside 
entrance,  so  as  to  be  usable  foi  a  local  branch  library,  and  toiletd 
should  be  so  ai  ranged  with  outside  entrances  at  the  right  points  as 
to  be  available,  after  school  hours,  under  proper  protectioii,  where 
the  full  use  of  playgrounds  is  developed. 

CHANGES   IN  OFFICERS. 

The  school  system  and  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Brown, 
director  of  primary  instruction,  in  July,  1915.  A  graduate  of  our  own 
normal  school,  Miss  Brown  was  appointed  a  first-grade  teacher  in 
September,  1886.  She  became  a  normal-school  teacher  in  1888,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  primary  instruction  in  1904.  Miss  Brown 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 
Her  fine  personality,  her  special  abiUty  in  her  line,  her  broad  under- 
standing of  general  educational  problems,  and  her  broad  civic  inteiests 
made  her  an  officer  of  gieat  value  to  the  system. 

The  vacant  directorship  of  piimary  instruction  was  filled,  in 
February,  1916,  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Edith  Marshall,  a  young 
educator  of  exceptionally  broad  experience  in  the  field  to  which  she 
was  called.  Her  efficient  service  in  the  faculty  of  several  normal 
schools  in  New  York  State,  and  for  five  years  as  a  primary  director, 
have  equipped  her,  to  an  unusual  degree,  for  constructive  work  with 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  for  effective  participation  in  the  solution  of 
the  educational  administrative  problems  we  are  considering. 

The  position  of  director  of  music  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hamhn  E.  Cogswell,  head  of  the  music  department  of  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Cogswell  brought  to  his 
position,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  his  ripe  experience  as  a  trainer 
of  teachers  of  music  and  as  a  music  director  in  pubUc  schools.  He 
came  to  a  situation  which  offered  opportunity  for  broad  constructive 
work.  Dtiring  the  year  he  made  a  study  of  music  conditions  here, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  public  school  course,  and  for  the 
development  of  orchestral  work,  especially  in  the  grades.  He  took 
an  active  interest,  also,  in  community  efforts  in  music  lines. 
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In  January,  1916,  the  school  system  was  shocked  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Bernard  T.  Janney,  the  oldest  of  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals in  point  of  service.  As  a  teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor 
he  labored  m  the  schools  from  1 87 1  until  his  death.  A  pioneer  in  educa- 
tional work  here,  he  Uved  to  see  its  wonderful  modem  development. 
Mr.  Janney  held  a  peculiar  relation  to  his  pupils  and  teachers  and  to 
the  citizens  of  the  city.  To  his  teachers  he  was  a  sympathetic  and 
generous  friend,  and  toward  young  people  he  evei  maintained  a  spirit 
of  real  conuradeship.  He  was  in  every  way  a  fine  type  of  the  active 
citizen,  consistently  throwing  the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  every  worthy  cause. 

In  February,  .1914,  the  colored  schools  suffered  the  loss  by  death 
of  Prof.  John  T.  Layton,  assistant  director  of  music  in  the  colored 
schools.  Mr.  Layton  began  teacliing  in  the  department  of  music  in 
1883.  He  became  assistant  director  in  1906.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  worth-while  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  musical  gifts  of 
his  people  in  this  city.  His  activity  in  this  field  was  not  Umited  to 
the  pubfic  schools.  For  a  period  of  43  years  he  was  a  choir  leader. 
He  served  long  and  well^as  a  soldier,  citizen,  and  educator. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the*  cordial  sup- 
port and  cooperation  given  me  by  the  officers,  teachers,  and  all  other 
employees  of  our  school  system.  To  an  xmusual  degree  they  lendered 
billing  service  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  high 
privilege  to  work  with  them  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  desire'  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
system  and  in  the  meeting  and  solution  of  our  many  difficult  problems. 
I  value  most  highly  their  friendship  and  confidence.  To  the  president 
of  the  board,  with  whom  the  duties  of  my  office  bring  me  in  constant 
contact,  I  express  my  most  heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  cordial  sup- 
port and  constant  helpfulness,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  deep  interest, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  my  office  but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  best 
interests  of  the  young  people  committed  to  our  charge. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

E.  L.  Thurston, 
SuperintenderU  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  STATISTICS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  statistics  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 

Statistics  Othbb  Than  Fiscal  fob  the  Scholastic  Ybab  Ending 

June  30,  1916. 

1.  School  oensus:  Agw,  5  to  17  veora.    Date  of  oonmii,  U.  8.  Cenmu,  lUO.    Nambcr  of  ehfldren  flDomentod: 

Males,  32^;  females,  33,478;  total,  6S,867. 

2.  Estimated  number  of  pupils  of  school  oensus  age  In  parochial  and  private  schools  who  mn  not  enrolled 

during  the  year  in  public  schools:  Males,  a^lS;  females,  3,741;  total,  6,064. 


Total. 


Elemantary 
'including 


and 
vocational). 


Secondary 
(high  and 
normal). 


3.  Superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  whose  duties 
are  mainly  connected  with  the  general  control  of  the  sy>- 
tem 

4..  Supervising  principals,  prtaiclpals  of  groups  and  districts,  and 
principals  of  buildlngi  or  similar  units,  including  only 
moae  persons  devoting  lialf  or  more  than  half  of  thefr  time 
to  control  or  administration,  and  supervision  of  instruo* 
tion 

6.  Supervisors,  whose  duties  are  mainlv  connected  with  the  su- 

pervision of  instruction  of  special  subjects  and  grades,  in- 
cluding only  those  who  devote  half  or  more  than  half  of 

their  time  to  supervision 

6b  Number  of  dlflerent  individuals  employed  as  teachers: 

Males , 

Females 

Total  teachers ^ 

7.  Nnmber  of  teaching  positions  (number  of  teachers  necessary 

to  su pply  the  schools) 

8.  Enrollment  of  pupils  (net  registration,  excluding  duplicates): 

Males 

Females 

Total  enrollment 

9.  Aggregate  attendance  (total  number  of  days  attsnded  by  all 

pupils 

10.  Average  daily  attendance 

11.  Number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  actually  in  session. . 

12.  Number  of  school  buildings  or  units  of  plant,  not  including 

portable  or  temporary  structures  operated  as  part  of  a 
pemanent  building 

13.  Number  of  schoolrooms 

14.  Number  of  sitthiffi  or  seats  for  study 


18 

223 
1,565 


15 


18 


101 
1,355 


121 
210 


1,787 


1,760 

29,114 
30,412 


1,456 


1,438 

36,936 
36,365 


331 


322 
4,M7 


59,526 


63,291 


8,833,265 

49,625 

178 


152 

1,402 

56,844 


E2, 145.5 

43,158 

178 


143 

1,306 

49,544 


1,151,133.5 

6,4«7 

178 


9 
196 

7,800 


16.  Number  of  buildhigs  not  used  for  schools  or  special  activities,  occupied  as  office  bulldingi, 
etc.,  none. 

16.  Number  of  public  high  schools  in  buildings  not  occupied  also  by  elementary  grades,  all. 

17.  Number  of  public  high  schools  belongfaig  to  the  dty  system,  7;  normal  schools.  3;  vocational  schoota. 

or  schools  for  the  mdustries,  3;  special  schools,  such  as  schools  for  the  bltaid,  deaf,  feeble-iniiidedl 
delinquents,  dependents,  etc.:  Atypical,  uiuraded,  fresh-air,  and  coaching. 

18.  Number  of  special  activities  connected  with  the  school  system:  Playground  and  school  gardeoi. 

19.  Number  of  librarians  and  assistants  employed  in  school  libraries,  8. 

20.  Number  of  school  physicians  employed,  11;  number  of  dentists,  2;  number  of  school  nurses,  5. 

21.  Number  of  truant  officers,  3.    Their  average  salary:  One,  1800;  two,  1600  each. 

22.  Nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  evening  schools:  Males.  59;  females,  78;  total,  137.  Num- 

ber of  these  also  in  the  public  day  schools:  Males,  48;  females.  4d;  total,  88. 

23.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  evening  schools:  Males,  2,351;  females,  2,446;  total,  4,797. 

Number  of  these  pupils  also  enrolled,  some  time  during  the  year,  hi  the  public  day  ac^oob:  Malei 
none;  females,  none;  total,  none. 

24.  Number  of  public  kindergarten  teachers  employed,  151. 

26.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  kmdergartens:  Males,  1,906;  females,  1,028;  total,  3,8S& 
26.  Length  of  school  term  provided  by  law  or  regulation,  not  omitting  holidays,  etc,  36       * 
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PUPILS  ENROLLED. 


White  pntpilR 

Mate 

Fmiato 

Coknd  papih: 


20,685 
20,447 

8,470 
9,066 


41,082 


18,444 
Total 60,626 


llatopuplta: 

White 20,636 

Colored , 8,470 

Femftle  pupOs: 

White 20,447 

Colored 0,965 


28,114 


30,412 


Totia 60,626 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Pupils  in— 

Rhmifliitwy  iicbo<^ ... 

26,731 

3,179 

0 

195 

26,067 

3720 

318 

308 

61,788 
327 

Normal^hooiff 

Voeatloii&]  schools 

503 

Total 

20,114 

30,412 

60,626 

FEB  CENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  per  cent  of  all  teachers  was:  White,  male  5.71,  female  62.23, 
total  67.94;  colored,  male  6.71,  female  25.35,  total  32.06;  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

FWqnfifitiiry 

a34 
4.14 

48.29 
8.51 
1.06 
.23 

4.14 

48.63 

12.66 

1.06 

.34 

6.26 

2.68 

2.46 

.17 

.62 

.78 

20.82 
1.73 
.45 
.44 

L91 

23.60 
4.19 
.62 
1.06 

2.60 

3.02 

6.60 

.17 

.73 

1.90 

60.11 

10.24 

1.51 

.67 

&06 

72.13 

flacjiiulm  ■ 

16.84 

Smai    ....:.:"".!::::;: 

1.68 

Voeatioiial 

Sp«!ial  and  other  depart- 
ments  - 

.11 

1.12 

1.40 
7.95 

Total     

6.71 

62.23 

67.04 

6.71 

25.35 

32.06 

12.42 

87.58 

loaoo 

The  per  cent  of  white  teachers  was:  Male  8.40,  female  91.60; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total 

flflnfflitary.      . 

0.49 
6.10 

71.09 
12.52 

1.56 
.33 

6.10 

71.58 

18.62 

Normal^ 

1.56 

Vflcational 

1.64 

.50 

BrMM.iAi  Mirf  other  departments , -  ^  -  t t 

7.74 

Total                                 

&40 

91.60 

100.00 

64642—16 5 
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The  per  cent  of  colored  teachers  was:  Male  20.94,  female  79.06; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Elementary 

8.38 
7.68 
.52 
L91 
2.45 

64.92 
5.41 
L40 
1.40 
5.93 

73.30 

Secondary ..^.....t 

U.09 

Nonnal. .'. 

L92 

Vocfttfonftl ,      

3.31 

RriMvifd  fuid  nthAr  cleDftrtin<fIlt.S - r 

8.38 

Total 

20.94 

79.06 

loaoo 

ENROLLMENT. 

N 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  59,526 — 11,082  white  and 
18,444  colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1,993,  or  3.46  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  62,696,  or  3.20  per  cent  above  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  49,625. 

There  were  employed  1,787  teachers,  a^.  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total 

First  ntiie  divisions. 

102 
120 

1,112 
453 

1,214 

Tenth-thirteenth  divisions 

573 

Total 

222 

1,565 

1,787 

White  teachers 

102 
120 

1,112 
453 

1,214 

Colored  teachers 

573 

Total 

222 

1,565 

1,787 

Teachers  were  distributed  as  follows: 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Total. 

Male. 

F«- 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

ToUl. 

Elementary 

6 
74 

863 
152 
19 

4 

74 

800 

226 

19 

6 

94 

48 
44 

3 
11 

14 

372 

31 

8 

8 

34 

420 
76 
11 
19 

48 

54 

118 

3 

13 

34 

1,235 
183 
27 
12 

106 

1,289 

Secondarv 

301 

Normal 

30 

Vocational 

2 

20 

25 

Special  and  other  depart- 
ments  

142 

Total 

102 

1,112 

1,214 

120 

453 

573 

722 

1.565 

1,7W 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  4,797  pupils,  of  whom 
2,972  were  white  and  1,825  were  colored,  who  were  taught  by  137 
teachers,  including  director  and  assistant  director,  68  white  and  69 
colored.  There  were  59  male  teachers — 27  white  and  32  colored 
(including  2  male  directors — 1  director  white  and  1  assistant  director 
colored),  and  78  female  teachers — 41  white  and  37  colored. 
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The  night  schools  were  taught  in  buildings  used  for  day  schools 
and  were  in  session  an  average  of  57.7  nights. 


Night  Schools. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Elementary: 

"^s^r. 

139 
144 

ago 

137 

36 
52 
136 
28 

63 

66 
148 
66 

165 

Madison      

196 

Thomson 

526 

WAllnch 

166 

SMcial— 
Bemt 

68 

Morse : 

2 

68 

Northeast  Industrial 

148 

J.  O.  Wilson. '. 

12 

68 

Total 

814 

585 

1,399 

Colored,  graded- 

Bimey 

17, 
10 
11 
18 
9 

152 
29 
10 

155 
81 

16 
5 
9 
11 
22 

213 
41 
32 

130 
90 

33 

Bnrrville 

15 

Cmmmi^n 

20 

Peanwood 

29 

Garfield 

31 

Garnet 

865 

Lovejoy 

70 

Phimps 

42 

Randall-Oardozo. .   , 

285 

Btevenfi 

171 

Total 

492 

669 

1,061 

Total  etefnentaiy 

1,306 

1,154 

2,460 

6«eaodary: 
Whlti- 

'^llSinftB  bffh r  T  ^  .  T  -  .  r  ....... X  .......... . 

897 
381 

862 
433 

750 

MrUrinkiy  K*»h 

814 

Total, 

778 

795 

1,573 

Colored- 

Annst'onE  hiri» . 

173 
94 

428 
69 

601 

Phelpahigh 

163 

Total 

267 

497 

764 

Total  secondary 

1,045 

1,292 

2,337 

Grand  total 

2,351 

2,446 

4,797 

The  relative  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools  is  shown  by  the  following: 


Stomentary: 

Kinder^irten 

Primary 

Grammar 

„    Ungraded 

Seeandsry: 

Academic  high 

BnsineaBhijf 

^,  MiDoaltramlnghigh. 
Nonnal^. 


^      Total 

P«r  cent  of  whole  enroUment . 


White. 


2,600 

18,489 

14,184 

234 

2,503 

1,305 

1,354 

175 

148 


41.082 
6&.01 


Colored. 


1,236 

9,818 

5,081 

136 

831 
U39 
686 
152 
355 


18,444 
30.99 


Total. 


3,836 

28,307 

19,265 

380 

3,424 

11,444 

2,040 

327 

503 


100 


1  Boaineas  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  in  the  Phelps  building. 
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The  day  schools  were  in  session  178  days. 

Attendance  and  cost  of  while  and  colored  ichools^ 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Whole  enrollment: 

Elementary 

35,507 

5,252 

175 

148 

16,281 

1656 

152 

355 

51,788 

Secondary 

6,908 

Normal 

327 

Vocational 

5(0 

Total 

6.59 

18,444 

566 

3.16 

59, 53^ 

Increaee  for  the  year 

1,983 

Per  cent  of  increase 

i46 

Average  enrollment: 

Elementary 

31,220 

4,97» 

162 

144 

14;223 

1,552 

142 

274 

45,413 

Secondary 

6,511 

Normal 

'304 

Vocational .  . 

41H 

Total 

36,505 
1,281 
^63 

16,191 
353 
2.22 

S2.m 

Increase  for  the  year 

i,<a4 

Per  cent  of  Increase 

i» 

Average  attendance: 

Elementary 

29,335 

4,718 

158 

136 

13,435 

1,452 

139 

252 

*42,770 

Secondary 

6,170 

Normal .                                

297 

Vocational 

J« 

Total 

34,347 

1.218 

*        3.67 

15,278 

391 

2.62 

49,625 

Increase  for  the  year 

Per  cent  of  increase 

1,609 
3.35 

Whole  enrollment: 

Boys 

20,635 
20,447 

8,479 
9,965 

29,114 

Girls 

30,412 

Total 

41,0K2 
2,972 

18.444 
1,825 

59,526 

In  the  night  schools 

4;  797 

Grand  total          

44,054 

20,269 

64.323 

School  buildings: 

Elementary 

»89 
5 

1 
1 
5 

«45 

2 

1 
2 

1 

134 

Seoondarv                                                                                  & 

7 

Normal  . , . .  ^ 

2 

Vocational 

3 

Special,  etc 

6 

Total  ......--  r  T  T  - ,, 

101 

51 

152 

Schoohoonw 

Elementary 

795 

147 

2 

8 

28 

359 
46 

2 
12 

4 

1,154 

Secondary 

in 

Normal 

»4 

Vocational 

20 

Si>ecial  etc 

32 

Total 

980 

422 

1,402 

Number  of  teachers: 

Male 

102 
1,112 

120 
453 

222 

Female 

1.565 

Total  

1,214 
68 

573 
69 

1.7R7 

Niffht  schools    

137 

Grand  U>U»-^     . 

1,282 

642 

1.934 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision,  based  on  the  average  en- 
rollment            -            - 

I37.S2 

Cost  per  pupil  for  aJl  expenses,  except  outlays,  based  on  the  average  en-  1 
mlmient           . ..J. ••>■••... 

S45.45 

1  Including  Industrial  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•  Including  Orphans'  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  includes  elementary  school 
building  (Phelps),  which  houses  pupils  of  the  business  department  of  the  M  Street  High  School. 
I  Rooms  usea  only  for  nornuJ  sKshool  students'  classrooms. 

NoTB.— Not  including  rented  buildings,  portable  boildings,  abandoned  biiUdiiigs,and  tfaoee  rated  to  the 
groond. 
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WhoU  enrollment  of  puvils  in  the  several  hinds  and  grades  of  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1916. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Elementary: 

Kindei^tften 

2,600 

1,236 

3,836 

Primary- 
First  grade 

5'^ 
4,300 

4,393 

4,2fl8 

3,323 
2,365 
2,185 
1,947 

8.851 

Second  grade. .       

6,665 
6.576 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

6,215 

Total : 

18, 4W 

9,818 

28,307 

Grammar-^ 

Finh  grade 

4,255 
3,g08 
3,217 
2,8M 

1,680 

1,350 

1,105 

937 

5,944 

Sixth  grade ; 

5,258 

Seventh  grade 

4.322 

Eighth  f^ade ". 

3,741 

Toval 

14,184 
234 

5,081 
146 

19.265 

Ungraded 

381 

Seoondarv: 

Academic  high- 
Ninth  grade : 

920 

689 
517 
467 

334 
239 
154 
104 

1,254 

Tenth  grade 

928 

Eleventh  grade 

671 

Twelttb  grade 

571 

Total ^ 

2,503 

831 

3,424 

Boshiess  high— 

Ntoth  grade 

706 
398 
127 
74 

09 

28 
24 
18 

775 

Tenth  grade 

426 

Eleventh  grade 

151 

Twelfth  grade 

92 

Total 

1,305 

U39 

1,444 

Manual  training  high- 
Ninth  grade 

580 
378 
270 
128 

326 
183 
96 
81 

906 

Tenth  grade 

550 

Eleventh  grade 

356 

Twelfth  grade 

200 

Total .' 

1,354 

686 

2,030 

Nonnal: 

Thirteenth  grade 

90 
85 

76 
76 

166 

Foorteenth  grade * 

161 

Total 

195 
148 

152 
355 

327 

VoMlJonftl , 

503 

Grand  total 

41,082 

18,444 

59,526 

1  Business  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  In  the  Phelps  School  building. 

The  whole  enrollment  of  white  and  colored  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  was  as  follows: 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Percent. 


Elementary: 

Klndencuten.. 

Fint  grade 

Beeond  grade.., 
Third  grade. . . . 
Fourth  grade.. 
Fifth  grade..... 
Sixth  grade.... 
Seventh  grade. 


1,928 
4,279 
3,244 
3.285 
3,133 
3,087 
2,768 
2,239 
2,012 
82 


8,851 
6,665 
6,576 
6,215 
5.944 
5,258 
4,322 
3,741 


6.44 
14.87 
11.19 
11.05 
10.44 
0.90 
8.83 
7.26 
6.28 
.64 
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Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Percent 


Secondary: 

N  inth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade 

Fourteenth  grade 

Vocational 

Total 

SUMlfART, 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Qrammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary :.. 

Normal 

Vocational 

Total 


1,413 
832 
662 


8 

1 

195 


29,114 


1,908 

14,366 

9,150 

298 

3,179 

9 

195 


9,114 


1,522 

1,081 

e06 

520 

158 
160 
308 


2,935 

1,9U 

1,188 

872 

166 
161 


30,412 


50,536 


1,928 
13,941 
10,106 
82 
3,729 
318 


3,836 

28.307 

19,265 

380 

6,908 

327 

503 


30,412 


59,526 


t.98 
3.22 
1.W 
L47 

.28 
.27 


100.00 


6.44 

47.56 

32.38 

.64 

1L61 

.55 

.85 


100.00 


The  whole  enrollment  of  white  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  was  as  follows: 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total.     Per  cent. 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten » 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade , 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  niide 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  ^ade 

Ungraded , 

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade , 

Tenth  grade , 

Eleventh  grade , 

Twelfth  grade , 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade 

Fourteenth  grade , 

Vocational , 

Total 

SUlfMART, 

Kindergarten , 

Primary , 

Orammar , 

Ungraded , 

Secondary , 

Normal , 

Vocational 

Total.: , 


1,299 
2,836 
2,223 
2,267 
2,192 
2,120 
1,934 
1,619 
1,353 
171 

1,093 
678 
484 
286 

1 

1 

72 


20,635 


1,299 

9,518 

7,032 

171 

2,541 

2 

72 


1,301 
2,699 

2,  on 

2,136 
2,076 
2,129 
1,974 
1,508 
1,451 


1,113 
785 
430 


2,600 
5,528 
4,300 
4,303 
4,268 
4,255 
3,908 
3,217 
2,804 
234 

2,206 

1,463 

914 


90 
85 
148 


20,447 


41,082 


1,301 
8,791 
7,151 

63 

2,711 

173 

76 


2,000 

18,849 

14,184 

234 

5,252 

175 

148 


20,635 


20,447 


41,082 


6i33 
13.45 
ia47 
ia69 
ia39 
ia36 
ft  51 
7.8J 

.57 

5.37 
3.56 
3L23 
L6S 

.22 
.21 
.36 


loaoo 


0.33 

45.00 

34.53 

.57 

12.78 

.43 

.36 


loaoo 
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The  whole  enrolknent  of  colored  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  gra4es,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  was  as  follows: 


Boys. 


OirlB. 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


EkmmtMry: 

Klndergartan 

First  Bade 

BeoGDa  grade 

Third  grade 

Foarth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  nade 

Seventa  grade 

Eighth  p^ade 

Vngraded 

Becandttv: 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade.... 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade. . 

Fourteenth  grade . 
Vocational 


600 

1.736 

098 

1,024 

800 

731 

656 

464 

376 

127 

320 
154 
08 
66 


7 

ia 


Total. 


8,470 


Kfadergarten. 

Primary 

Grammar 

T'ngraded 

Seocndary 

Normal 

Vocational 


600 
4,848 
2,127 

127 

638 
7 

123 


Total. 


8,470 


627 

1,687 

1,167 

1,160 

1,067 

068 

704 

641 

361 

10 

400 
206 
176 
137 

60 
76 


1,236 
3,323 
2,365 
2,183 
1,047 
1,680 
1,350 
1,106 
037 
146 

720 
460 
274 


76 

78 

'  365 


0,066 


18,444 


627 

4,070 

2,744 

10 

1,018 

146 


1,236 

0,818 

6,081 

146 

1,656 

152 

366 


0,066 


18,444 


&70 
l&a2 
12L82 
11.84 
ia66 
0.16 
7.32 
6.00 
&08 
.70 

3.06 
Z44 
1.40 
LIO 

.41 
.41 
1.03 


loaoo 


.&70 
63.23 
27.65 
.70 
&08 
.82 
1.03 


loaoo 


Enrollment,  attendance,  discipline  etc.,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.^ 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrolunent 

Average  attendance , 

Percent  of  attendance , 

Average  number  of  tardiness  per  report  (based  on  total  for  all  sessions) 

Nam  ber  of  corporal  punishments 

Number  of  principals  and  teachers 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) , 

A  veraee  salary  paid , 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


White. 


35.507 

31,220 

20,335 

04.0 

6,045.7 

4 

809 

36.0 


Colored. 


16,281 

14,223 

13,435 

04.5 

l,536c8 

1 

420 

33.8 


Total. 


61,788 

45.443 

42,770 

04.1 

7.452.5 

5 

1.289 

35.3 

1007.19 

125.73 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  rarotled 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  tardinesses  per  report  (based  on  total  for  aii  sessions). 
Number  of  teachers  employed  • 


Avbrece  salary  paid  * 
Cost  01  tr*"' 


tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) . 
>  Includes  kindergartens  and  ungraded  schools. 


5,525 
4,979 
4,718 
94.8 
2,542.8 
221 


1,056 
1,552 
1,452 
93.6 
641.5 
73 


6,908 

6,531 

6,170 

94.5 

3,184.3 

294 

$1,650.04 

$74.27 


>  Does  not  include  principal. 
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The  whole  number  of  classes  below  the  high  schools  was  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Tow. 

Elementary: 

Ki^d9mrt«p 

62 

27 

79 

Primary- 
First  crade 

109 
115 
07 
105 

61 
71 
60 
52 

170 

1» 

Third  gSde 

147 

Fourth  grade 

157 

Total 

426 

234 

060 

Grammar— 

Fillh  grade 

95 
94 
77 
75 

42 
36 
31 
26 

137 

Sixth  nude 

130 

Seventh  grade 

lOS 

E^hth  grixiA 

101 

Total 

341 
16 

135 
7 

476 

Ungraded 

23 

Grand  total 

835 

403 

1,238 

SUMlfABT. 

Kindmearten 

52 
224 
543 

16 

27 

132 

237 

7 

79 

Half-day  schools 

«6 

Whole-day  schools 

7W 

TTpgr^e<i              .              ,  . , 

21 

.Grand  total 

835 

403 

1,2S 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  class,  based  on  the  whole 
enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

60.0 

50.7 
37.3 
45.2 
40:6 

44.7 
34.2 
41.7 
37.5 
14.6 

23.5 
25.5 

22.5 

>5e.o 

28.8 

40.8 

23.7 

»50.0 

28.8 

45.7 

54.4 

33.3 
43.6 
37.4 

40.3 
46.9 
35.6 
36.0 
20.8 

23.7 
23.1 
21.4 
>36.2 
15.2 

38.7 

23.0 

«36.2 

15.3 

48.5 

Primary- 

Firstn«de 

S2.0 

Second  grade 

35.8 

Thiidgrade 

44.7 

FoortH'grade 

39.  S 

Orfltaunar — 

Fifth  grade 

43.3 

Sixth  loade 

4a4 

Seventn  grade 

40.0 

Eighth  grade 

37.0 

ungrSed..!?^ :::;::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::::::::::::::;::: 

16.5 

Secondary: 

Academic  high  1 

a.« 

Business  hlgR  > 

25.3 

Manual  training  high  » , , . 

22.0 

NnrmA)  1 

•  43.3 

VocationaP    

17.4 

SUMMARY. 

E  lementary 

40.1 

Secondary  * 

23.4 

Normal » 

<43.3 

Vocational » 

17.4 

>  To  the  teacher,  excluding  principaL 


I  Including  normal  practice  cUoei. 
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Officers,  UaeherSj  en^neerSy  janitors^  caretakers,  and  others,  employees  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Colurnhiafor  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1916. 


White. 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

RflATffI  nf  Afl  nfiAllon           

4 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 
2 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

6 
2 

1 
2 
9 

1 

1 

3 
3 

3' 

1 

i' 

1 

9 

Rflard  nf  AXAininnni -■ . 

4 

SniMrfiiteii<i€iit                 . . » . . 

1 

Assistant  superintendent .... 

Superv  Wnir  principals 

Director  of  intermediate  in- 
struction               

1 
3 

i" 

1 
4 

3 
13 

1 

Supervisor  o(  manual  train- 
iiyj                         

I 

Director  of  primary  instruc- 
tion                     

1 

Secretary  of  hoard  of  educa- 
Uon                   

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Statistical  ofBce 

1 

1 

1 

finance  office        

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

Child-labor  office 

1 

Stenojsraphers 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Meseenger ..,..», 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

19 

8 
2 

99 

27 
2 

99 

9 

3 

1 

52 

12 

1 

52 

28 

11 
3 

151 

39 

Attendance  office  

3 

Teachers: 

irtndf  re<^rten        

161 

Fixst  fnade 

105 
108 
95 
108 

109 
95 
103 

1 
6 
6 
11 

58 
63 
42 
39 

so 

60 
48 
60 

1 
7 
6 
11 

163 
171 
137 
142 

164 

Second  grade 

1 

178 

Third  grade 

143 

Fourth  grade 

153 

Total 

1 

411 

95" 
94 

77 
70 

412 

.        95 
94 
77 
76 

24 

3 
3 
6 
9 

202 

39" 

33 

25 

17 

226 

42 
36 
31 
26 

25 

613 

-*  638 

Filth  giade 

3 
3 

134 
127 
102 

87 

137 

Sixth  erade            .    . 

130 

Seventh  grade 

108 

Eighth  grade 

5 

101 

Total 

5 

336 
17 

77 
40 
35 

341 
17 

113 
62 
61 

21 
3 

114 

4 

135 
7 

26 
3 

450 
21 

470 

24 

36 
12 
26 

Secondary— 

Academic  hic^ 

Business  his^ 

Mamw'  t<^<"*"g  htgh 

20 
6 
19 

16 
1 
14 

36 
6 
33 

56 
17 
45 

03 
41 
49 

149 
58 
94 

Total 

74 

152 
19 
4 

226 
19 
6 

44 
3 
11 

31 
8 

8 

75 
11 
19 

118 
3 
13 

183 
27 
12 

301 

Nflrnul 

30 

VM<^tinn<%i 

2 

25 

Special  departments- 
Primary  instruction. 
Drawing , 

2 
8 
10 
9 

26* 

24 

1 

2 

8 
11 

9 
18 
20 
24 

1 
1 

6' 

7" 

i" 

2 

5" 

6 

io" 

11 

1 

3 
6 
5 
5 
7 
10 
11 

1 
1 

6" 

1 

25' 

2* 

4 
8 
15 
14 

36' 

35 

2 

4 

14 

Music 

1 

16 

Physical  training 

14 

Domestic  science 

IH 

25 
30 

Domestic  art 

35 

Kindergarten  draw- 
ing  '      , 

2 

Military  iiistmcUon. 

1 

2 

Total 

20 

74 

94 

14 

34 

48 

34 

08 

142 

MUeeUantous. 
Ubcarians  and  darks 

4 

I 

3 

96 

4 

16 

5' 

23* 

JO 
1 
3 
101 
4 

23 

4 

3 

6 

8 

1 

6 

140 

43 
4 
1 

12 

2' 

1 

18 

9* 

62' 

6* 

6 

1 

36 
1 

3 
44 
39 

4 

1 
4 

2 

4* 

"'•"29' 

i' 

1 

3 

48 
39 
33 

1 
6 
1 
3 

6 

|»QitofBandaaristants 

Uborers 

149 
43 

Cveukers 

66 

Firemao 

1 

Medical  insnectors 

8 

5 

4 

13 
4 

18 

Nunes 

6 

Costodiftn  mid  iMtiAtAntf  - . , .  ^ 

3 

CabiMtnMUttr 

1 

1 

1 

Total %.... 

117 

53 

170 

101 
230 

38 
495 

139 
725 

218 

468 

91 
1,670 

300 

Total  (day  schools).... 

238 

1,176 

1,413 

3,138 
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Officers^  teacherSy  engineers^  janitorsy  caretakers,  and  others,  employees  of  the  public  sehooU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


« 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

iflwf/teiMOtt*— Continued. 

Night  schools: 

Teachers  and  directors. . . 
Superintendent  of  Jani- 
tors     

27 

1 

1 
9 

41 
3' 

68 

1 
1 
12 

32 

37 

69 

50 

1 
3 
21 

78 
4' 

137 

1 

Enfdneers 

Janitors  and  assistants. . . 

•  2 

12 

i' 

2 

13 

3 
25 

Total  (night) 

38 

44 

82 

46 

38 

84 

84  1         82 

106 

Grand  total 

276 

1,219 

1, 495           276 

533 

809 

552 

1,752 

2,304 

CENTRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  2915-16, 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

ga    

201 
54 

113 
54 
87 
41 
GO 
14 

220 

71 
157 

57 
113 

29 
126 

25 

421 
125 

270 
111 
300 

70 
186 

39 

92 
176 
59 
109 
50 
86 
21 
78 

160 
180 

76 
145 

60 
113 

30 
135 

»2 

9b 

3W 

10a 

135 

10b 

234 

11a 

111) 

lib 

199 

12b 

41 

12b 

213 

Total 

634 
46 

798 
39 

1,422 
85 

671 
58 

879 
58 

1,550 

Withdrawals       

116 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

678 

760 

1,337 

613 

821 

1,434 

Average  enrollTnent,  average  attendance^  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Avoraee 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent 

ofatteod- 

aacci 

First                       

1,380.1 
1,376.1 
1,333.3 
1,525.1 
1,490.8 
1,424.7 

1,330.2 
1,312.1 
1,244.8 
1,441.7 
1,392.4 
1,341.9 

9b.4 

gecond •••• 

ftS-S 

Third                  

93.4 

Fourth 

94.0 

Fifth             

914 

Sixth 

94.2 

• 
Total ...............*->-r...T.T-- 

1,421.6 

1,343.2 

»4.4 
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Number  of  teachers ,  average  enrollment ^  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll, 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year. 

Third  yew. 

Fourth  year. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

1880^1 

36 
37 
39 
42 
43 
42 
44 
43 
43 
47 
49 
44 
47 
47 
50 
57 
56 

% 

50 
51 

53 

52 

53 

54 

60 

1,001 
'937 
778 
835 
894 
814 
851 
864.5 
917.1 
991.3 
899.9 
706.3 
693.2 
788 
888.1 
984.3 
994 

1,000.2 

1,014.2 

1,052 

1,109 
1,089 
1,089 
1,074 
1,146 
1,421.6 

1,090 

1,025 

851 

916 

960 

966 

994 

1,052 

1  126 

985 

807 

772 

862 

969 

1,072 

1  108 

1,122 

1,168 

1,201 

1,259 
1,262 

1,252 

/   M,094 
•  1,154 
s 1, 162 
i  1,225 
« 1,422 
■1,650 

74 
63 
47 
33 

36 

1 

131 
153 
101 
100 
68 
1 

205 

W91-92 

206 

1»293 

11 

9 
13 
14 
81 
35 
41 
34 
40 
18 
31 
36 
31 
43 
43 
54 
67 
44 

4 
43 

5 
52 

8 
62 

7 
71 
11 
80 
11 
57 

22* 

25 
42 
42 
72 
58 
66 
42 
56 
64 
72 
69 
73 
81 
99 

118 

110 
95 
14 
99 
24 
89 
36 

109 
21 

129 
22 
99 
23 

113 

181 

180J-94 

167 

18W-95 

160 

l«5-96 

58 

1896-97 

103 

lW7-r8 

1 

93 

l*S^ 

:;:!::::i:::::::* 

107 

18B9-1900 

76 

190r>1901 

::::::::i*  •*" 

95 

1901-21 :;;:.. 

82 

1902-3 

103 

1903-4 



95 

1904-5 

104 

1905^ 

124 

l9»]-7 

142 

iw:-8 

172 

19CA9 

177 

1*9^10 ; 

139 

1910-11 

/Feb... 

18 

1911-12 

\June.. 
/Feb... 

142 
29 

Jnnf), , 

141 

1912-13. 

/Feb. . . 

44 

June . . 

171 

1913-U.  . 

Feb... 

28 

June.. 

200 

1914-15 

Feb... 

33 

1915-16...  . 

June.. 
Feb... 

..^.•... 

179 
34 

June.. 

170 

>  Technical  school  separated. 


■January. 


■June. 


EASTERN   HIGH   SGHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  1915-16. 


Orede. 

First  semester. 

Seoond  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9s 

49 
22 
38 
13 
29 

6 
23 

5 

85 

36 
64 
11 
41 
7 
46 
16 

134 
58 

102 
24 
70 
13 
69 
21 

30 
35 
22 
37 
13 
26 
6 
24 

72 
67 
38 
61 

9 
40 

7 
46 

102 

9b :: 

102 

loa I.!!!!!!;;;"!!!:;!!"!*!"""* 

60 

10b 

08 

lis 

22 

lib i;!;;;!.'.*!; ;  **; 

66 

12a ;..: ; 

13 

i2b ;!;!!;!!i';!!!!;;i!;!;";;;;r* 

69 

Total 

185 
25 

306 
26 

491 
51 

193 

28 

339 
28 

532 

withdrawals 

56 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

160 

280 

440 

165 

311 

476 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

Ayerase 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

First 

460.7 
463.5 
447.6 
517.2 
505.2 
487.1 

443.4 
444.4 

415.1 
492.8 
472.6 
462.9 

96.2 

Second 1 !.!*.!**'!.!!"!"..;.. .1.1 

96.9 

Third 

94.7 

Poorth '.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

95.3 

Fttih ::  . .;;...; 

93.5 

sixth ::....:.  .:;.:              !"iii;;;.i...;..iiiiiii;... 

95.0 

Total 

480.3 

466.7 

95.0 
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Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment 

and  number  oJgradmUz. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

ATerafe 
enroll 
ment. 

Total 
enroU- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year. 

Third  year.     ,    Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1890-91 

7 
11 
15 
17 
19 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
21 
22 
23 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
27 

158.0 
239.0 
329.0 
366u0 
303.2 
394.4 
401.0 
445.0 
468.0 
460.4 
411.2 
374.6 
292.0 
28&0 
276.9 
260.0 
306.0- 
353.4 
361.8 
384.0 
396.0 
413.0 
419.0 

4S7.3 
453.9 
480.3 

189 

270 

386 

400 

452 

467 

453 

511 

538 

532 

458 

416 

342 

314 

308 

313 

335 

388 

405 

433 

452 

464 

4C7 

/       »470 

>484 

1465 

M92 

M91 

«532 

1801-92...-. 



1892-93 

31 
29 
25 

37 
48 
31 

1 

68 

1893-94 

5 
« 
8 
10 
18 
24 
20 
13 
19 
20 
11 
11 
14 
11 
15 
14 
17 
16 
19 
21 

6 
16 
23 
34 
34 
36 
41 
42 
39 
28 
33 
37 
22 
24 
33 
42 
55 
30 
42 
56 

SS 

1894-95 

9V 

1895-96        .       .       . 

32 

1896-97 

44 

1897-98 

52 

1898-99 

m 

1899-190») 

61 

1900-1901 

55 

1901-2 

5K 

1902-3: 

is 

1903-4 

44 

1904-5 

4S 

1905H5 

36 

1906-7 

S5 

1907-8 

4S 

1908-9 

% 

1909-10.       . 

72 

1910-11 

OA 

1911-12 

61 

1912-13 

77 

1Q1^_11 

30 

60 

90 

lOl^lC 

21 

61 

S2 

1Ql<v.1A 

24 

54 

78 

1  January.  "June. 

WESTERN    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  191&-16. 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls.  !  Total. 

t 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a 

54 
16 
44 
12 
53 
11 
44 
3 

68 
» 
91 
29 
73. 
19 
89 
11 

122 

42 
135 

41 
196 

30 
133 

14 

13 
56 
22 
40 
12 
54 
13 
38 

13 
68 
21 
90 
29 
72 
19 
83 

S6 

9b ^ 

10a 

124 
43 

10b 

130 

lln 

41 

lib 

126 

12a 

32 

12b 

121 

Total 

237 
12 

406 
36 

643 

48 

248 
30 

395 
41 

643 

Withdrawals 

80 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

225 

370 

596 

209 

354 

S63 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentoge  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average    F'woent- 
attend-     ape  of  st- 
ance,    tendance. 

First  

602.8 
607.9 
598.8 
598.5 
602.1 
591.5 

580.3 
580.7 
657.2 
563.9 
564.8 
558.1 

97.4 

Second 

95.5 

Third 

93.1 

Fourth      

94.1 

Fifth 

93.  S 

Sixth. ..« 

94.3 

For  whole  yciir 

600.3 

567.5 

94.7 

BOARD  OF   EDUCATION   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA.  77 

Number  of  teachers,  average  attendance,  whole  enrollment,  cmd  number  of  graduates. 


Number 

of 
teachexs. 

Avera^ 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1890-91 

2 

4 
7 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
17 
15 
16 
18 
21 
24 
26 
27 
29 

29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
26 

56 
107 
156 
181 
199 
245 
231 
290 
339 

323 
291 
262 
300 
276 
414 
430 
467 
617 
531 

535 
611 
631 
668 

584 

600 

64 
126 
173 
199 
226 
281 
364 
320 

m 

403 
377 
338 
303 
344 
261 
463 
498 
561 
614 
619 

614 
686 

717 

J       16M 
•724 
1620 
»612 
1643 
>643 

1891-92    

189^93 

8 
12 
7 

24 

33 
9 

82 

1898-94 

1 

6* 

5 

4 
9 
10 
25 
18 
14 
16 
17 
15 
20 
19 
28 
23 

5 
10 
15 
18 
25 
25 
15 
23 
41 
23 
32 
19 
36 
21 
42 
38 
40 

4 
41 

6 
58 

4 
36 

1 
57 

4 
52 

4 
81 

51 

1894-96 

26 

1M95-96 

20 

1896-97 

23 

1K97-98 

29 

lS9$-99 

31 

l«i»-1900 

25 

1900-1901 

48 

1901-2 

59 

19(»-3 

37 

1903-1 

48 

190*-5 

■ 

36 

1906-6 

51 

1W6-7 

41 

1W7-8 

61 

l«)K-9 

66 

1W9-10 



63 

1910-11 

/Feb. 
June 

/Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 

4 

1911-12 

31 
3 

28 

2 
55 

1 
35 

1 
40 

3 
31 

72 
9 

1912-13 

86 
6 

1913-14 

91 
2 

1914-15 

92 
5 

1915-16 

92 

7 

112 

1  January. 


•June. 


BUSINESS   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
EnrollmerU  by  grades  and  sexes /or  19^15-16. 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Second  sem  :ster. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9ft. 

162 
97 

100 
35 
41 
11 
26 
14 

292 

150 
181 
80 
56 
19 
23 
IJ 

454 
247 
281 
115 
97 
30 
49 
95 

Ill 
112 
85 
82 
11 
29 
15 
27 

195 
237 
143 
165 
14 
48 

306 

9b 

349 

lOa :. 

228 

lOb 

347 

11a 

25 

lib 

77 

lai 

15  '            30 

12b ;;;* 

22  1            49 

**  1            '' 

Total 

48  > 
85 

812 
98 

1,298 
183 

472 
114 

839 
149 

1,311 
263 

Withdrawals 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

401 

714  1     lllA 

358 

690  1       1  OAA 

' 

«iu  1 

78  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Average  enrollment  ^  average  aUendanoef  and  percentage  of  attendanoe. 


Number  of  report. 

Avffaffe 
enroli- 
rnent. 

aaoe. 

Pa- not 

ofatteod- 

•ooa 

First 

1,383.5 
1,228.6 
1,146.4 
1,270.1 
1,216.8 
1,005.6 

1,300.7 
1,168.5 
1,06&0 
1,302.8 
1,130.6 
1,019.3 

95.7 

Second 

95.1 

Third 

93.0 

Fourth 

94.7 

Fifth 

92.9 

Sixth .'. 

93.0 

Total 

1,225.3 

1,157.3 

914 

Number  of  teachers^  average  enrollment 

,  whole  enrollment,  and  numbef  ofgradualea. 

- 

Teachers. 

Averse 
enrolP 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Graduates. 

Ayerage 
entrance 

Year. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

first  rear. 

1890-91 

8 

9 
11 
12 
13 
17 
19 
20 
21 
21 
23 
25 
25 
36 
27 
31 
33 
37 
41 
44 
46 
46 
48 

48 
52 
52 

274 
329 
350 
410 
304 
421 
485 
483 
491 
527 
506 
608 
571 
607 
583 
621 
680 
734 
866 
804 
971 
1,087 
i;096 

1,184 
1,255 
1,225 

314 

368 

389 

493 

497 

532 

526 

601 

504 

.664 

745 

703 

600 

713 

683 

705 

833 

801 

1,076 

1145 

1,235 

1407 

1304 

/   1 1,216 

U,332 

1  1,342 

I   •1,410 

U,298 

« 1,311 

1 

1891^92 

17 
25 
32 
21 
35 
34 
41 
37 
39 
35 
62 
60 
63 
52 
51 
53 
42 
50 
48 
58 
52 
73 

71 

75 

32 

70 

18 
25 
28 
10 
36 
40 
48 
64 
58 
73 
04 
80 
86 
113 
106 
80 
87 
87 
86 
77 
121 
131 

167 

180 

44 

00 

35 
SO 
60 
40 
71 
74 
80 
101 
97 
108 
156 
130 
148 
165 
157 
142 
129 
137 
184 
135 

16.4 

1892^93 

16.  S 

1893-94 

16.1 

1894-95 

16  S 

1895-96     

165 

1806-97 

164 

1897-98 

167 

1898-99 

166 

1899-1900 

165 

1900-1901 

162 

1901-2 

162 

1902-3 

1&3 

1903-4 

162 

1904-5 

167 

1905-6 

160 

1906-7 

15.6 

1907-8 

15.7 

190^9 

15.6 

1909-10 

15.5 

1910-11 

15.5 

1911-12 

173  '           li4 

1912-13 

304 
338 

364 

66 

15.3 

1913-14  

IS3 

1914-15 

15.1 

1915-16 

169 

>  January.  *  Juna 

M'KINLEf   MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  aexes/or  1915-16. 


First  aemastar. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

TotaL 

Boys. 

Girb. 

TotsL 

9a 

288 
131 
184 
77 
119 
80 
55 
34 

102 
58 
76 
87 
49 
30 
36 
10 

390 
184 
260 
114 
168 
100 
81 
44 

180 
285 
110 
165 
78 
116 
42 
78 

40 
85 
36 
89 
30 
48 
11 
33 

20 

9b 

»! 

lOa                        

1S6 

10b 

2M 

11a        

W 

lib 

m 

12a 

53 

12b 

111 

Total 

968 
87 

378 

28 

1,841 
115 

1,008 
165 

361 

SO 

l,JM 

Withdrawals 

SM 

Total  at  end  of  semester , 

881          M& 

1,2» 

888 

823 

1.1» 

BOARD  OF   EDUCATION   DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA. 
Average  enrollment,  average  attendance^  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 
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No.  of  report. 

ATerase 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent 

of  at- 
tendance. 

First 

1,900.4 
1,28L3 
1,238.3 
1,332.0 
1,306.1 
1,228.7 

I,26a4 
1,239.1 
1,177.0 
1,277.6 
1,236.6 
1,168.6 

96.9 

Second 

96.7 

Third •. 

95.0 

Ponrth 

96.1 

Fifth 

94.7 

Sixth 

95.1 

Total 

1,281.3 

1,926.6 

95.7 

M    STREET   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Grade. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

TotaL 

oa. 

93 
42 

69 
17 
36 
14 
29 
2 

137 
59 

102 
48 
72 
32 
62 
11 

230 
101 
171 
65 
106 
46 
91 
13 

60 
60 
50 
47 
18 
28 
U 
29 

126 
91 
73 
79 
38 
62 
27 
66 

195 

gb 

151 

iQa 

123 

10b 

126 

lla. 

56 

lib 

90 

laa. 

41 

12b 

05 

Total 

302 
35 

523 
43 

825 
78 

316 
36 

562 
32 

877 

Withdrawals. 

68 

Total  at  end  of  semesto* 

267 

480 

747 

279 

530 

809 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 

No.  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent 

of  at- 
tendance. 

First t 

798.9 
791.2 
757.7 
857.9 
839.5 
819.3 

765.1 
752.6 
708.2 
813.6 
795.9 
778.5 

95.7 

Second 

95.1 

Third 

93.4 

Fourth 

94  8 

Fifth 

94  8 

Sixth. 

95.0 

Total. 

sias 

769.0 

94.8 

Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment 

whole  enrollmeni 

.,  and  number  of  graduates. 

Teachers. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Graduates. 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1900-1901      

31 
24 
24 
25 

n 

32 
33 
34 
34 
36 
36 

36 
35 
36 

624 
530 
530 
491 
48' 
481 
634 
621 
644 
700 
739 
762 

741 

77a3 

810.8 

749 

664 

571 

537 

516 

536 

587 

718 

742 

794 

864 

894 

/       '785 

«796 

»784 

>825 

'825 

2  877 

18 
21 
20 
24 
18 
13 
22 
25 
26 
24 
32 
36 

\       33 
\       38 
1       30 

63 
61 
82 
64 
65 
50 
50 
68 
54 
67 
83 
81 

78 
63 
71 

81 

1901  2 

82 

190^ 

102 

1903-4 

88 

1901-5 

83 

1906-6 

1906-7 

19(K-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

63 
72 
93 
80 
91 

1911  12 

115 

191M3 

117 

1913-14 

111 

1914-15 

101 

191^16 

101 

>  January. 


tjune. 
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BOARD  OF   EDUCATION   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  OP  M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
LOCATED   IN   THE   PHELPS   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16, 


First  semester. 

Seoood  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

TdUL 

Oa .' 

28 
9 
5 
6 
8 
6 
6 
2 

11 
19 
13 
4 
8 
2 
5 
4 

39 
28 
18 
10 
16 

8 
11 

6 

19 
17 
5 
6 
5 
5 
9 
4 

12 

'I 

5 
S 
6 

31 

9b 

31 

10a 

17 

10b 

17 

lla 

10 

Ub 

10 

12a  

13 

12b 

10 

Total 

70 
10 

66 

8 

136 
18 

70 
7 

68 

7 

ISS 

Wltbdrawn 

14 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

60 

1 

58 

118 

1 

63 

7 

12 

13« 

Graduates 

19 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance^  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 

Average 
enroU- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent 

ofatte&d- 

anoe. 

First 

120.3 
127.3 
118.2 
131.9 
127.9 
124.3 

115.7 
12a  4 
110.8 
12.5.1 
119.3 
117.6 

96.2 

g^oood      - 

94.0 

Third 

©.7 

Fourth 

i4.8 

Fifth 

93.3 

Sixth 

94.5 

Total : 

124.8 

118.0 

9i$ 

Year: 

1912-13. 
19ia-14. 


Number  of 

teachers. 

8 


Number  of 
Year:  teachen. 

1914-16 I 

1915-16 « 


ARMSTRONG   MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 
Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totsl 

9a 

108 
37 
42 
12 
24 
10 
22 
5 

125 
53 
84 
45 
40 
22 
32 
22 

233 
90 

126 
57 
64 
32 
54 
27 

64 

72 
35 
22 
18 
15 
17 
22 

86 
72 
50 
65 
39 
36 
SI 
51 

150 

9b 

144 

10a 

» 

10b 

tl 

lla 

57 

lib 

51 

12a 

58 

12b 

■a 

Total 

260 
56 

423 
09 

683 
125 

2651       430 
41  [^        62 

685 

Withdrawals 

109 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

204 

354 

558 

224          358 

582 

. 

BOABD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 
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No.  of  report 

Average 
ment. 

attend- 
anoe. 

Perottit 

ofat- 
tendance 

FiRt 

631.5 
022.3 
582.4 
657.1 
624.1 
563.8 

584.1 
573.5 
630.1 
606.8 
567.0 
544.3 

92.3 

Swmd 

92.0 

Third 

91.0 

Fourth 

92.3 

Fifth, 

90.8 

Bixth 

91.2 

Total 

617.3 

566.1 

91.7 

Number  of  teachers,  average  attendance,  averaae  enrollment,  whole  enroUmeni,  and  number 

ofgraauatee. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year. 

Two-year. 

Four-year. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1901-2 

19 
24 
28 
30 
32 
30 
31 
30 
37 
40 
40 
28 
29 

32 

33 

isoa-3 

286 
290 
340 
364 
306 
329 
458 
538 
576 
568 
446 

479.3 
539.4 
566l1 

808 
315 
371 
396 
328 
353 
484 
574 
630 
611 
477 

514*.  5 
573.3 
617.3 

1859 

1403 

1439 

1498 

1418 

1444 

1660 

1722 

1877 

1796 

>629 

1       "548 

\       «506 

»5S3 

«652 

683 

\         685 

190^4 

ltW-5 

1905-6 

12 
13 

32 
35 

5 
10 

16 
12 

65 

KW7 

70 

1C07-8 

1S0«^9 

190*^10 

8 
6 
2 

25 

16 
15 

21 
23 
19 
27 

20 
17 
25 

35 
49 
20 
53 

44 

87 
50 

80 

1910  11 

72 

1911-12 ,.... 

1912  13 

56 
80 

19»-14 

70 

1914-15 

54 

I9U16 

75 

^ 

1  Includes  Phelps  Business  Sdiool. 

^Fhelpe  Business  School  transferred  to  M  Street 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


'  January. 
^June. 


White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

Number  of  teachers  trained 

175 

163 

158 

19 

152 
142 
139 
11 

327 

Averaire  enrollment .... 

305 

kvm^tjt  Att  AnrifUlCA , 

207 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

30 

VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

148 
144 
136 
14.7 
11.0 

355 

274 

252 

91.9 

20.6 

503 

AT«ram  emollmenfc 

418 

388 

02.9 

AT«nge  number  of  tardinesses  per  report  (based  on  total  for  all  sessions).. . 

31.6 

Number  of  teachers  employed » 

5 

i8.8 

18 
15.2 

23 

Average  number  of  papQs  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrolhnent) . 
ATcr»M  sahkiy  IM»-M  * ,                                         

18.1 
1747  92 

^^Vt  oTtuitioii  oer  dudO  (estimated  on  averaee  enrollment) 

941  15 

64642—16 6 


1  Does  not  include  prindpaL 
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BOABB  07  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  07  COLUMBIA. 


DISTBIBUnON  OP  PUPILS. 

Dittnbutwn  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  thi  vMt 

enrollment. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Gnule. 

Schools. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
number 
of  pupils 

per 
teacher. 

Schools. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment 

AveraiP 
nuinhfr 
of  pupils 

per 
te«*et. 

Firet  division: 

6 
9 

13 
9 

12 
9 
9 
7 
7 

178 
495 
410 
384 
373 
407 
357 
277 
257 

29.6 
55.0 
31.5 
42.6 
31.0 
45.2 
39.6 
39.5 
36.7 

9 
13 
19 
13 
17 
15 
14 
13 
12 

286 
069 

eo 

602 
686 
823 
587 
623 
438 

31.7 

First 

51.4 

Sooond 

31.6 

Tliirtl 

43.5 

Fourth 

40  J 

Fifth 

41.5 

Birth 

4L9 

Seventh 

40  2 

R^th , 

3S5 

ToW 

81 

3J38 

38.7 

125 

5,006 

40.0 

Beoood  division:  I 

Kindi^rrartitn ,,   \    . 

7 
10 
13 
11 
13 
11 
12 
11 
10 

287 
576 
460 
502 
528 
483 
513 
429 
375 

41.0 
57.6 
35.3 
45.6 
40.6 
43.9 
42.7 
39.0 
37.5 

First.... ;... 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth ; 

Total 

98 

4,153 

42.3 

Third  division: 

Kindergarten 

8 

11 

16 
14 
15 
13 
10 
13 

787 
613 
678 
631 
629 
637 
512 
462 

49.6 
43.7 
38.3 
42.3 
45.0 
41.9 
49.0 
51.2 
35.5 

9 
20 
19 
19 
18 
18 
16 
15 
16 

388 

871 
738 
77« 
773 
782 
748 
651 
599 

43.1 

First.. 

43.5 

Second 

3<.^ 

Third 

¥\^ 

Fourth 

42.9 

Fifth \ 

43  4 

Sixth 

4«.7 

Seventh 

43.4 

Ei|;hth 

37.4 

Total 

123 

5,345 

43.4 

150 

6,326 

4il 

Fourth  division: 

KiPderrart^Ti , 

4 

9 
13 
8 
10 
9 
9 
8 
8 

204 
427 
344 
360 
376 
356 
322 
311 
288 

51.0 
47.4 
26.4 
45.0 
37.6 
39.4 
36.7 
38.8 
36.0 

5 
10 
10 
8 
10 
8 
9 
8 
8 

183 
373 
330 
372 
354 
362 
310 
315 
284 

36.6 

First 

37.3 

Second 

33.0 

Third 

46.5 

Fourth 

3.V4 

Fifth 

45.2 

Sixth 

34.4 

Seventh 

39.3 

Eighth 

35.5 

Total 

78 

2,987 

38.2 

76 

2,883 

37.6 

Fifth  division: 

E^dergarten 

8 
18 
16 
16 
14 
15 
13 
10 
13 

396 
787 
613 
678 
531 
629 
637 
512 
462 

49.5 
43.7 
38.3 
42.3 
45.0 
41.9 
49.0 
61.2 
35.5 

9 
20 
19 
19 
18 
18 
16 
15 
16 

338 
871 
738 
776 
773 
7«« 
748 
651 
599 

4,1.1 

First 

41  .i 

Second 

3v«i 

Third 

¥\^ 

Fourth 

42  <) 

Fifth 

43.4 

Sixth 

46.7 

Seventh 

43.4 

Eighth 

37.4 

Total 

123 

5,345 

43.4 

150 

6,3aBl 

42.1 

7=:--=r==-- 

iThls  division  was  discontinued  by  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  the  pupils/ then'in 
iDOluded  in  other  divisions  under  whose  suspervislon  they  were  placed. 
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Dutribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  the  whole 

enrollment— continvLed. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Qnde. 

Schools. 

Whole 
enroll^ 
ment 

Average 
number 
of  pupils 

per 
teacher. 

Schools. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
number 
of  pupils 

per 
teacher. 

Sixth  divlskm: 

Kfm\imrXim.-r  .-r--- 

6 
13 
14 
10 
13 
10 
11 
8 
9 

227 
671 
484 
464 
461 
436 
426 
350 
292 

45.4 
43.9 
34.6 
46.4 
35.4 
43.6 
38.6 
43.7 
32.4 

6 
13 
14 
11 
13 
10 
11 
8 
9 

165 
654 

467 
490 
439 
449 
402 
363 
298 

88.0 

^•rBBr«m................ ...... 

42.6 

Seoond 

33.3 

ThiM 

44.5 

Fourth 

33.7 

Fifth 

44.9 

Sixth    

36.5 

Sevttith 

45.3 

Eicfath  

33.1 

Total     

93 

3,710 

39.8 

94 

3,627 

38.6 

Screnth  divisioD: 

KhtAtmrten 

4 

12 
12 
11 
12 
11 

n 

9 
8 

161 
646 
444 

495 
479 
619 
472 
392 
316 

40.2 
45.4 
37.0 
45.0 
39.9 
47.1 
42.9 
43.5 
39.6 

4 

12 
12 
11 
12 
11 
11 
9 
8 

137 
477 
462 
454 
470 
501 
470 
416 
856 

34.2 

F5?!T?r^....:::. :.:.:.....:;::!::: 

39.7 

(VmoiMl 

38.6 

Third 

41.2 

Fourth 

39.1 

Fifth    

45.6 

Sixth 

42.7 

Seventh.  

46.2 

Bkhth 

44.5 

Total           

90 

3,823 

42.4 

90 

3,743 

41.5 

Eighth  division: 

1CinAmnf%tTij^n        .    .    . 

4 

10 
12 
9 
9 
8 
6 
5 
4 

151 
469 
430 
395 
370 
318 
213 
150 
173 

37.7 
46.9 
35.8 
43.8 
41.1 
39.7 
•   35.5 
30.0 
43.2 

7 
14 
14 
12 
13 
11 
9 
7 
6 

229 
566 
507 
491 
495 
413 
361 
266 
237 

32  7 

First..     •   •• •• 

39.7 

Seoood 

36.2 

Thizd    

40.9 

Fourth 

38.0 

Fifth      

37.5 

Strth 

40.1 

SeTcnth     

38.0 

Eishth 

39.5 

Total 

67 

2,669 

39.8 

93 

3,555 

38.2 

NiQth  division: 

Kindergftrten.., 

First.. f!T 

5 
12 
13 
12 
10 
10 
11 
7 
7 

191 
616 
498 
531 
470 
465 
421 
329 
259 

38.2 
51.3 
38.3 
44.2 
47.0 
46.5 
38.2 
49.0 
37.0 

5 
12 
13 
12 
10 

9 
13 

7 

7 

180 
534 
510 
499 
473 
472 
414 
367 
254 

36.0 
44.5 

SeooDd     

39.2 

Third 

41.5 

Fourth     

47.3 

Fifth 

52.4 

Sixth     

31.8 

Seventh 

52.4 

Ei^th.        

36.5 

Total        

87 

3,780 

43.4 

88 

3,705 

42.1 

Tnth  division: 
Kindemrten 

7 
16 
16 
13 
14 
12 
10 
6 
9 

276 

718 
638 
544 
470 
465 
354 
288 
278 

39.4 
44.8 
39.8 
41.8 
83.5 
38.7. 
35.4 
48.0 
30.8 

7 

13 
19 
13 
14 
12 
10 
6 
8 

275 
611 
600 
620 
464 
449 
368 
276 
304 

39.3 

First              

47.0 

Second. 

31.5 

Third  

40.0 

Fourth 

33.1 

Fifih              

37.4 

Sixth  

36.8 

fievtentb      

46.0 

Eighth 

38.0 

Total 

103 

4,031 

39.1 

102 

3,867 

37.9 

Elvranth  division: 

EJnderearten 

6 
18 
18 
15 
11 
10 
11 
9 
6 

255 
818 
660 
586 
502 
409 
379 
330 
253 

42.5 
45.4 
36.6 
39.0 
45.6 
40.9 
34.4 
36.6 
42.1 

6 
18 
18 
14 
11 
10 
11 
9 
7 

232 
721 
602 
586 
527 
404 
366 
337 
247 

38.0 

1^^.^.-..... : 

40.6 

Second     

33.4 

Third 

41.8 

Fourth        

47.9 

Fifth 

40.4 

Sixth             

33.2 

Seventh 

37.4 

Ekhth          

35.2 

Total 

104 

4,192 

40.3 

104 

4,022 

38.6 
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DiatribiUion  of  pupils  by  grades^  and  the  average  numher  per  teadier  hosed  on  the  whdU 

enrollment. 


• 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Qnde. 

Schools. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment 

Average 
number 
of  pupils 

per 
teacher. 

Schools. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment 

AveraiR 
number 
of  pupils 

per 
teacher. 

Twelfth  division: 

KlndwEaHwi ............. .^r.^.TTT 

« 
14 
16 
10 
14 

8 

7 
10 

5 

239 
799 
fiOO 
619 
470 
389 
311 
229 
215 

39.8 
62.7 
31.2 
61.9 
33.6 
48.6 
44.4 
22.9 
43.0 

6 
13 
17 
10 
14 
9 
7 
9 
5 

.227 
572 
510 
518 
404 
402 
344 
237 
212 

37.8 

First                 

44.0 

Second 

30.0 

Third 

51.  s 

Fourth 

28.« 

Fifth 

44.6 

Sixth 

49.1 

Seventh , 

26.3 

Eifhth % 

42.4 

Total 

90 

3,611 

4ai 

90 

3,426 

XLO 

Thirteenth  division: 

KiTidermrten .., _, 

8 
18 
16 
IS 
13 
10 
0 
7 
6 

338 

830 
541 
504 
482 
413 
207 
9*7 

42.2 
46.1 
33.8 
38.7 
37.0 
41.3 
83.0 
35.2 
31.0 

8 
17 
17 
13 
13 
11 
8 
7 
6 

301 
689 
528 
475 
504 
405 
315 
230 
186 

3S.7 

fSt^T...... ........ ....:::..:: 

40.5 

Second * 

n.o 

Third    

36.5 

Fourth 

35.7 

Fifth 

3&S 

Sixth - 

39.3 

Seventh 

34.1 

Eighth 

31.0 

Total 

100 

10 
6 

3,838 

120 
107 

38.3 

12.0 
17.8 

«       100 

10 
6 

3,651 

119 
137 

36i5 

Ungraded: 

^irst-Nhith  divisions- 

Atypl<»l 

11.9 

Incorrigible 

as 

Total., 

16 

4 

3 

227 

52 
91 

14.1 

12.0 
30.3 

16 

4 
3 

256 

43 
98 

16.0 

Tenth-Thirteenth  divisions- 
Atypical 

ia7 

Incorrigible 

32.6 

Total 

7 

143 

2a4 

7 

141 

2D.I 

CONDITION   OP  BUILDINGS. 

Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings. 
FIRST  DiVlSIOxV. 


Buildings. 


Adams 

Addison 

Berret 

Brown,  Eli«abethV 

Conduit  Road  > 

Corcoran 

Corcoran,  portable. . 

Curtis 

Dennison 

Eaton , 

Fillmore , 

Force , 

Hyde 

Industrial  Home.... 

Jackson 

Reservoir 

Tenley...: , 

Tenley  annex 

Threlkeld 

730  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.« 


How 
heated. 


Fiunace. 

..do 

.do. 


...do 

Stove... 
Furnace. 

...do 

Steam..., 
...do..... 
Furnace. 

...do 

Steam... 
Furnace. 
Steam... 
Furnace. 

..do 

Steam..., 
Stoves. . . 
Furnace. 
Stoves... 


Light 


Excellent . 
...do 

Good 

...do , 

Excellent , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

|...do 

L..do 

'...uo , 

|...do 

I. ..do 

...do 

...do 

|...do 

'  Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

..do 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Good 

Fair. 

Good 

Poor 

..do 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent . 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

Good 

..do 

Fair 

..do. 

Poor 

..do 

..do 


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent . 

...do 

...do.... 

...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

Poor 

Exc.'Uent , 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

Poor 

Good 


Play- 
rooms. 


Good 

Excellent . 
Insufficient 

Excellent . 

None... 

Excellent . 

None... 

Excellent . 
...do..... 

...do 

...do..... 

...do 

...do 

Poor.... 

Excellent . 
...do.... 

Poor... 

None... 

Poor... 

None... 


Yards. 


Insullicient 
Poor.... 
Insufficient 
Excellent . 
Fair.... 
Excellent. 
Small.. 
Exc  Ilent. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Gooii... 
Fair.... 
Excellent . 
Good... 
Exct'llent . 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Ample.. 


OWTWl 

<v  rente! 


Owned 
Da 
Pa 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Pa 
Da 
Da 
Do 
Pa 
Pa 
Do. 

^'\ 
Owntl 

Pa 

Da 

Do 

Do. 

Rental 


1  Used  for  one  kindergarten, 
s  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 


•Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  cutting,  and  fitting. 
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Heai,  light,  and  ventilatum  ofhuildinffs — Continued. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

(This  division  was  discontiiuied  by  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  the  buildings  thcfeln 
inchided  in  other  divisions  under  whose  supervision  they  were  placed.) 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light 

Ventilap 
Uon. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play, 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

Brij5btwood 

Brightwood  Park... 

Cooke 

Steam 

Furnace 
and  gas 
engine. 

Furnace... 

Furnace 
and  fan. 

Furnace... 

Stoves.... 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do : 

Excellent . 
...da 

...do 

...da 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 
...do 

Good 

...do 

...da 

...da 

Fair. 

Excellent.. 

...do 

...da 

Poor 

Excellent . 
...da 

...da 

...da 

...do. 

Poor> 

Very  good. 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Good 

Fair* 

Good 

ExceUent. 
...do 

...da 

Owned. 
Da 

Da 

Uubbaid  

Da 

JcAnson 

Da 

Johnson  vit^t     ... 
Monroe..... 

...do 

Excellent . 

...So. 

...do. 

None 

Excellent . 
None 

Poor 

ExoeUent . 
Do. 

Da 
Da 

M^:..;:...:::.. 

Park  View,  port- 
able.            *^ 

Park  View,  port- 
able, Na  2. 

Park  View,  port- 
able, Na  3. 

Petworth,  portable. 

Prtworth,  portable. 
No.  2. 

Petwarth 

...do "...do 

Good 1  Fulr 

Do. 
Da 

...da 

...do. 

...do. 

...do 

...do. 

Da 
Da 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent . 

Poor 

Excellent . 
...da 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

...da 

Excellent . 

Good 

...do 

...da 

Da 

...do 

Furnace 

and  fan. 

Furnace... 

Furnace 

and  fan. 

Steam 

...da 

ExoeUent. 

...do. 

...da 

...do. 

Da 
Da 

837Shepheid  Street, 
PowdL 

Rented. 

ExceUent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent . 

...da 

...da 

None 

ExceUent . 

...da 

Good* 

Owned. 

Ross 

Da 

Takoma 

Furnace 

and  fan. 

Furnace... 

...do 

...da 

Good. 

Excellent . 
Admirable 
Excellent. 

Da 

Takoma  Parish  UalL 

Good Good 

Excellent.   Excellent. 
Admirable   Admirable 
Good Poor 

Rented. 

West 

Excellent . 
Admirable 
ExceUent . 

Excellent . 
Admirable 
ExceUent. 

Owned. 

Wilson  Normal 

Woodbum. 

Steam 

Da 
Da 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


Abbot 

Furnace 
and  hot 
water. 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Exc2llent.» 

...da 

...do. 

Fair. 

ExoeUent . 
Poor 

Fair 

Good 

...da 

Excellent . 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 

...da 

Good 

...do 

ExceUent. 
...do. 

...do 

...do 

...da 

None 

...da 

ExceUent . 
Boy  8', 

poor. 

G  1  r  1  8', 

good.' 

Ffir 

Good 

Excellent . 

Fair 

...do 

None 

ExceUent . 
...da 

[Good 

...do 

G  i  r  1  s', 

small. 

Excellent . 

fO  i  r  1  s', 

excellent. 

B  0  y  8', 

poor." 
None 

Owned. 

Cleveland 

Da 

Frwiklhi 

Da 

Henry 

MOR- 

...da 

Furnace... 
...da 

...do.« 

...do 

...do 

Da 
Da 

Poik 

Da 

Thomson. 

.  .do. 

...da 

Da 

Twining ._._ 

...do. 

...da 

•   Do. 

W«b8t« 

St^a^m , . 

...da» 

Da 

1  The  basement  floors  of  this  buUding  are  brick;  should  be  concrete;  are  insanitary. 
'  Concrete  driveway  should  be  buUt  from  the  gate  to  the  cool  chute. 

*  Old  part,  fair;  new  part,  excellent. 

*  Excellent  in  slae;  aSoAa  proper  grading  and  drainage. 
»  Six  rooms  excellent;  three  good. 

*  Southwest  rooms  poor. 
'ToosmaU. 

*  Unfit  for  ordinary  use  on  account  of  muddy  condition. 

*  Poor  in  four  roonu;  fair  in  two  rooms;  satisfactory  in  six  roonu. 
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Heal,  light,  and  vefnlUaiion  o/6uiZdinp»— Continued. 
FIFTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light 

Ventila^ 
tion. 

Waters 
closets. 

Play, 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Ovned 
or  raited. 

Arthnr 

Furnace... 
...da 

Excellent . 
...do. 

Good 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent. 

Fair. 

ExoeUent. 

...da 

ExoeUent . 

...do 

...da 

ExoeUent. 

...da 

...do.» 

Good 

Small 

Insufficient 

...da 

...da 

Ovned. 

Blake 

Da 

nrooWft»wl......  . 

^U^rn       , 

...da» 

Da 

TC^IrfTiirtnn. .,...,.-, 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Furnace 
and  gas 
engine. 

Steam 

Furnace  .. 

Steam 

...do 

...do.« 

...da 

...da 

...da 

...do. 

...do 

...da 

...da 

...da 

...da 

...da 

Do 

EmeiT 

Da 

Gage 

Good 

Fair. 

Excellent . 
Good 

Small 

Parking... 

o^S! 

Da 

Qales 

Da 

Langdon 

...do 

Fair. 

Good 

...da 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Da 

Beaton 

Da 

2011  Franklin  Street 

Furnace 

Hot  water. 

Good 

Fair. 

R«nt«L 

NE.« 
212  H  Street  NW.».. 

Very  good. 

Good. 

Good 

Da 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 


Beoning 

Steam 

Furnace... 
...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent . 

Poor 

ExceUent. 
...do 

ExceUent. 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Ample.... 
ExceUent. 

Owned 

Blair.. r 

Da 

Blow 

Da 

HaTCS 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Boys', 

Da 

fair: 
girls', 

anaU. 

Kenilworth 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Good 

Da 

Ludlow 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

Excellent. 

Da 

Hadison 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

Small 

Da 

Pierce 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Boys', 
very 
small; 
girls', 
small. 

Da 

Taylor 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

SmaU 

Da 

Webb 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Ample.... 

Da 

Wheatley 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

Da 

Wheatley  portable 

...do 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

None 

None 

Da 

Nal. 

Wheatley  portable 

Na2. 
Northeast     Indus- 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Da 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Good 

...do 

Ample — 

Rent«i 

trial.* 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Brent 

Carbery 

Dent 

Edmonds 

French* 

Hilton 

ICaury 

Peabody 

Towers 

WaUach 

640    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.  ^ 


Furnace. 

...do 

Steam... 
Furnace. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam... 
Furnace. 
Steam... 
Stoves. . 


Excellent. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Good 


Good 

...do 

ExoeUent 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

do. 


Fair 


ExceUent . 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

..do 


Good 

Fair 

ExceUent 

...do 

None 

ExceUent 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

Good...... 

None 


Ample.. 

fltniJl 

Ample.. 
...do..-. 
None... 
SmaU.. 
Fair.... 
SmaU.. 
Ample.. 
...do.... 
None... 


»  Except  in  four  rooms. 

*  InconvenieJit  access  to  one  playroom. 

*  Insufficient. 

*  Used  for  cookins  school. 

*  Used  for  maouai  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting 

*  Used  for  manual  training,  cookins,  and  cutting  and  fitting, 
t  Used  for  manual  training  and  coaifing. 
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Heat,  light t  and  ventilatvm  of  buildings — Continued. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light 

Ventfla: 
tkm. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play- 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned 
or  rented. 

AmMnn    . 

Furnace.. . 

Steam 

Furnace... 

...do 

Steam 

ExoeUent . 
InsufBcient 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

ExoeUent.. 

...do 

Good 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

SmaU 

ExceUent.. 

SmaU 

...do 

ExoeUent . 

None 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

Good 

None 

SmaU 

ExoeUent.. 

Small 

ExceUent.. 

Good 

SmaU 

Excellent.. 

SmaU 

Good 

ExceUent . 

Good 

Ample.... 

Owned. 

Bowen,  Sayles  J 

Bradley.... 

Da 
Da 

Fairbrother 

Grant 

ExceUent . 
Good 

...do 

...do 

Da 
Da 

r.rM>nieaf 

Furnace... 
Steam 

...do 

...do.i 

ExceUent» 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 

...do 

Good 

Poor 

...do 

Good. 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Da 

Jefferson 

Da 

Smallwood* 

Toner 

Van  Ness 

Weightman 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

730  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.» 

Stoves 

Good 

Rented. 

NINTH  DIVISION. 


Bryan 

Furnace... 
...do 

Good 

...do 

ExceUent. 
Good 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Excellent . 
Good 

Good 

...do 

Owned. 

^'Khanan 

Da 

Congress  Heights... 
Cranch 

Steam 

...do 

Furnace... 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent. 

Fair 

ExceUent. 
Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do....... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

SmaU 

Excellent. 

SmaU 

Good...... 

ExceUent. 

Good 

Small 

Fair 

Parking... 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Leoox 

Da 

Orr 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Da 

RttxUe  Highlands.. 

Stanton 

Tyler 

\anBuren 

Van  Buren  Annex.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Stoves 

ExceUent . 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

ExoeUent. 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

...do 

Poor* 

ExceUent. 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent . 

Good 

...do 

...do 

None 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

TENTH  DIVISION. 


Chain  Bridge  Road. 

Garrison , 

Garrison  portatJe... 
Magnider 

?Slfr^-;:': 

Phillips  portable... 

?«no 

Stevens 

Samnar 

Wflson , 

Wonnley 

leMMStreetNW.*. 


Furnace.. 
Stoves. . . 
Furnace.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam.... 

...do 

Furnace.. 

..do 

Steam'.. 


ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do....:.. 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExceUent . 
Fair 


Good».... 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent . 

Good , 

...do , 

..do 

Pair , 

...do.*...., 

Good* 

ExceUent . 
Fair 


Excellent. 

Poor 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

...do 

Good , 

ExoeUent . 

Good 

Excellent . 
Good 


Excellent. 

None 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 


Poor 

..do 

..do 

ExceUent. 

...do 

None 


SmaU 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

Ample. . . 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent . 
Extremely 

ffOHftll, 

Ample.... 

Poor 

Limited... 
None •. 


Owned. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Rented. 


ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 


BruoB 

Banker  mu  Road. 
Cook 


Cook  Annex  433  O 
^  Street  NW. 

FortSlocom , 

>Qrt  Slocum  port- 
^abla. 

pwnet 

Ua^ton     

MiUtaryRoad 

Mott.... 

Orphans' Home 

^twson. 

^tetson    Annex, 

Seventh-day  Ad- 

^mtists' Church. 

Sitter. 


Furnace.. 

...do 

Stove  and 

furnace. 

Latrobe.. 

Stoves... 
Furnace. . 


Steam.... 
Furnace.. 

Steam 

Furnace.. 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do., 


ExceUent 

..do 

..do 


Fair.. 


Good 

...do 

ExceUent. 

Fair 

ExceUent. 

..do 

..do 

Good 

...do 


ExoeUent. 


ExoeUent 

Good 

..do 


Fair.. 


Poor 

Good 

Poor , 

ExceUent. 

Good 

ExoeUent, 

Fair 

..do 

..do , 


..do...... 


Good.. 
Poor.. 
Good.. 

Fair... 


Poor 

..do 

ExceUent 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Good , 

ExoeUent. 
Good 


ExoeUent 


ExceUent 
.do. 


None. 
...do... 


..do 

..do 


Fair.... 

..do.... 

ExceUent . 

Good... 

None... 

Fair.... 

None... 


Fair.. 


Good, 
do.. 


None.. 
..do... 


Good... 
..do 


Poor , 

Good 

ExoeUent, 

Fair , 

Good 

Poor 

None , 


Poor. 


Owned. 
Da 
Da 

Rented. 

Owned. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Owned. 
Rented. 


Owned. 


'  Used  for  manual  tralnfaig,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting.  *  A  fan  is  needed. 

;  used  for  a  vocational  schooL  •  Used  by  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 

Blfht  rooms  inauffldent.  t  Used  for  cooUng  school. 

^iDdtelaB  outdoor  dontii  •  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 
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Heatt  Ughif  and  veniUation  o/ dtnidm^t— Continued. 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 


Buildings. 

How 
heated. 

Light 

V«itila- 
tion. 

Water- 
doeets. 

Play 
rooms. 

Yards. 

or  raited. 

BanneVer 

Furnace... 

Steam 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

Stoves.... 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ExoeUent. 

Good 

ExceUant. 

Good 

ExoeUent. 
Fair 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

ExoeUent. 

Good 

...do 

ExoeUent. 
...do....... 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent. 
Good 

ExceUent. 

Poor 

ExoeUent. 
Poor 

Damp 

ExoeUent. 
...do 

Poor 

Fair 

ExoeUent. 

Owned. 

Burrville 

Do. 

Cnunmeil 

Deanwood  portable . 

Deanwood 

Deanwood  Annex, 
4734  Sherlfl  Road. 

Do. 
Do. 

...do...:... 
...do 

ExceUent. 
...do 

Bxceikmt. 
None 

ExoeUent. 
...do 

ExceUent. 
Fair 

Poor 

...do 

...do 

SmaU 

sJi..... 

Fair 

...do 

Do. 
Rented. 

Owned. 

JonAS --- 

Do. 

ilil 

...do 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Inade- 
quate. 

ExoeUent. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

None 

Good 

None 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

steam 

Stoves...: 
...do 

ExoeUent. 

Poor 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

...do 

Da 

Smothers 

Do. 

Smothers  Annex .... 

...do 

...do 

Do. 

THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 

Ambush 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Furnace... 
...do 

ExceUent. 
...do 

Fair 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

...dd 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

ExceUent. 
...do 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

ExoeUent. 

...do 

...do 

^..do 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

ExoeUent. 

Fair 

ExoeUent. 
...do 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

ExoeUent . 
...do 

Poor 

ExceUent. 

Good* 

...do 

ExceUent. 

Fair 

None 

ExceUent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

None 

...do 

Good 

None 

SmaU 

...do 

...do 

Ample.... 

Snuul 

ExceUent. 

...do 

...do 

SmaU 

Ample.... 

Smdl 

Good 

None 

Owned. 

BeU.... 

BeU  Annex 

Bimey 

Da 
Rented. 
Owned. 

Bowen 

Da 

Cardoso 

Garfield 

Giddings 

T4ncol7? 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

MoCormlcIc* 

Randall 

Do. 
Da 

Syphax 

Syphax  Annex,  R»- 
lioboth     Chapel, 
First  Street   1  e- 
tween  N  and  0 
Streets  8W.« 

Steam 

Da 

Furnace... 

...do 

Rented. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS, 

1-0  DIVISIONS. 

^  Fifth  Street 

SE. 

1822  Maryland 

Avenue  NE... 

Horse. 

Steam 

Furnace... 

sJS..... 

Latrobes.. 

1 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

None 

...do 

SmaU 

...do 

Rented. 
Da 

OWBBd. 

810  Sixth  Street 
SW. 

1407  Thirty- 
third  Street 
NW. 
Ungraded: 

Curtis 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

...do 

SmaU 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Rented. 
Da 

Owned, 

Gales 

Da 

Morse 

Da 

Tanley  Annex.. 

Do. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  10-13  DIVISIONS. 


Atypical: 

Cardoso 

Langston 

lincoln 

St.  Luke's  Par< 
iBhHaU. 
Incorrigible: 

Douglass 

RandaU. 

Stevens 


Stoves. 


(•) 


Fair 


n 


Fair.. 


None... 


(W) 


? 


Owned. 

Da 

Da 
Rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Da 


>  Boys',  good;  girls',  smaU. 

*  Used  for  cooking,  and  mtting  and  fitting 

s  But  congested. 

«U8ed  for  graded  MhOQl. 


^  See  fourth  division. 
•  See  first  division. 
'See  fifth  division, 
•fiaa  thirteenth  division. 


•  Seeeleventhjttvgon^ 
«•  See  twelfth  dl^«- 
U8eet«ithdi^<»- 
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GBOWTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Avenge  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schooU,  and  the  number,  of  teachen 
employed  for  each  year  since  1880. 


Average  enrollment. 

Teachers. 

School  ywr  ending 
Juneao- 

First  nine  divi- 
sions. 

Tenth-thirteenth 
divisions.. 

Total 

Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Number. 

Percrnt 

of 
increase. 

Number. 

Percent 

of 
Increase. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

Increase. 

188D 

15,072 
15,404 
16.063 
16,524 
16.642 
17,468 
18,720 
19,285 
19,762 
20,477 
21,077 
21,500 
22,264 
22.305 
23,483 
23.708 
24,347 
25,261 
36.213 
36,742 
27,637 
28,711 
20  648 
20,846 
30,653 
'•29,666 
30,054 
80,747 
31,167 
31,965 
82,336 
82,822 
33,658 
83,768 
34,061 
85,231 
36,506 

6,573 
6,567 
6,763 
7,070 
7,225 
7,6K9 
8,191 
8,448 
8,791 
9,088 
9,289 
9,702 
9,942 
10,097 
10, 141 
10,016 
10.296 
10,420 
10,578 
10,171 
10,174 
10,660 
11,010 
10,959 
11,477 
U3,844 
13,921 
14,847 
14,921 
14,966 
15,106 

151571 
15,689 
15,610 
15,838 
16,191 

21,600 
22,061 
22,826 
23,591 
23,867 
25,157 
26.911 
27,733 
28,553 
29,565 
30,366 
31,301 
32,206 
32,492 
33,ti21 
33,  KM 
34.643 
35,681 
36,821 
36,913 
38,111 
39,401 
40,658 
40,805 
42,130 
43,410 
43,985 
45,594 
46,088 
46,951 
47,442 
48,496 
19,236 
49,457 
49,661 
51,062 
52,696 

.   434 
461 

486 
505 
525 
555 

505 

620 

654 

603 

715 

705 

815 

805 

012 

991 

1,031 

1,071 

1,107 

>  1,159 

« 1,226 

U,283 

M,323 

« 1,371 

« 1.425 

« 1,478 

*  1,536 

M,575 

» 1,583 

1628 

1,684 

1,720 

1,737 

i;731 

1,742 

1,766 

1,787 

1881 

3.10 
3.60 
2.80 

.71 
4.90 
7.10 
3.00 
2.40 
3.60 
2.90 
2.60 
3.00 

.59 
4.85 
1.32 
2.26 
3.75 
8.88 
1.90 
8.81 
3.99 
3.15 

.66 
21 70 
13.54 
1.68 
2.27 
1.81 
2.62 
1.09 
1.50 
2.54 

.32 

.83 
3.37 
8.63 

10.09 

2.98 

4.53 

2.19 

6.42 

6.52 

3.13 

4.06 

3.37 

2.21 

4.25 

2.47 

1.56 

.43 

1.94 

2.48 

1.20 

1.51 

13.84 

2.97 

1.77 

3.29 

1.46 

4.71 

«20.62 

.55 

6.65 

.49 

.30 

.92 

3w76 

1.61 

.71 

1.50 

1.46 

2.22 

SL18 
8.46 
8.36 
1.11 
5.40 
6.97 

ao6 

2.95 
3.54 
2.70 
8.07 
2.89 

.89 
3w48 

.65 
2L36 
2.99 
3.19 

.25 
3.24 
3.38 
3.19 

.36 
3.21 
3.03 
1.32 
3.65 
1.07 
1.87 
1.04 
2.22 
1.52 

.44 

.41 
2.82 
8.20 

27 

1882 

24 

1883...^ 

20 

1881 

20 

1885 

30 

1886 

40 

1887 

25 

1** 

34 

1«® 

39 

1890 

52 

1891 

50 

1892....*. 

50 

iw3..:::::::::::::::: 

SO 

1891 

47 

18S5 

49 

1896 

40 

1887 

40 

1898 

36 

1899 

52 

1900 

67 

1901 

57 

1902 

40 

I9QS 

48 

1901 

54 

1906 

53 

1906 

58 

1907 

39 

1906 

40 

1909 

45 

1910 

56 

1911 

36 

1912 

17 

1913 

6 

1911 

11 

W15 

24 

m« 

21 

s  InchideB  kindeiigarten  teachers. 

•Colored  schools  of  the  first  nine  divisions  transferred  to  the  tenth-thirteenth  divisions. 
<8ee  notes. 

*ThirlT.two  ofHoers,  librarians,  and  clerks,  counted  as  teachers  for  1906-7,  and  who  were  afterwards 
ipecifleaUy  eliminated  as  such,  make  a  net  increase  of  40  teachers  for  1907-8. 

AuMmnt  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the  year  1880  to  191 6  ^ 

inclusive. 


School  year  ending 
June  30— 


ino. 

1881. 
1882. 
18S3. 
1881. 


1886.. 
1W7.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
IWO.. 
I»l.. 
18W.. 

laos.. 
Ins.. 

1»6.. 
1»7.. 
18W.. 


Rent. 


828,906.35 

26,506.11 

36,472.57 

14,805.33 

8,742.50 

7,06a  00 

6,919.60 

7,354.00 

10,215.44 

14,832.00 

10,000.00 

9,802.00 

9,602.00 

8,951.25 

0,825.50 

0,64&00 

14,736.50 

14,188.00 

14)084.00 


Sites  and 
buildings. 


School  year  ending 
June  30— 


874,008.24 

108,416.01 

253,600.73 

103,141.47 

103,563.04 

118,400.00 

61,130.01 

73,085.34 

230, 15a  77 

332,312144 

230,467.39 

229,078.00 

220,344.47 

42, 27a  36 

66,980.60 

66,406.01 

185,001.12 

183,514.26 

130,600.00 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1004. 


Rent. 


813, 42a  00 
13,068.00 
16,002.31 
16,541.73 
14,131.60 
14,193.50 

1905.... ,    14,236.00 

1906 1    16,2ia50 

1907 '    17,484.24 

1908 23,881.48 

1909 19,155.58 

1910 1    27,197.00 

1911 1    22,084.50 

1912 1    20,637.25 

1913 16,708.83 

1914 14,408.50 

1915 1    11,825.00 

1910 1    U,461.00 


Sites  and 
buildings. 


872,127.86 
71,807.43 
295,308.09 
398,000.00 
234,944.00 
180,30a00 
179,713.00 
190,800.00 
271,158.32 
378,831.60 
098,791.81 
541,141.42 
816,103.05 
686,186.86 
330,418.54 
265,555.61 
621,909.20 
1,005,750.92 
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REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING. 


June  30,  1916. 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  f  oDowing  report  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  office  of  finance  and  accounting  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1916: 

RECEIPTS   AND  EXPENDrTURES. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,445,077.06;  the  total  expenditures  of  all  kinds  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $3,681,445.32;  the  unexpended  balances  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  pursuant  to  law  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$27,013.13,  and  the  balances  of  all  kinds  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $736,618.61,   as  follows: 


DctaU. 


Total. 


_  KS80UBCI& 

SobrvntlOTS  andpants  f rraiSUte 

ApMopilatlniw  front  eity  tnosury 

Tuitioo  and  other  fees  from  patrons . 
Allc'^ 


Total. 


EziMBMi  Of  niMral  control: 

Board  ofadaeation  and  sacrotary's  ofllee . 


Schoolc 

Financa  offloes  and  aoooonts 

OfficasiiicliazxaofsappUM 

Offloa  of  siQMraite&dent  of  schools 

Enfaroanant  of  compulsory  aducatJcn  and  truancy  laws. . 

KasDsss  of  tnacroctfoo* 

Salarias  ofsopfrvisors  of  padas  and  subjects 

Othsr  axpaDsaa  of  sinpcrvisofB  .*•......«......... 

Salaries  of  principals  and  their  Qlcrks 

Othar  expenses  of  principals 

Salaries  of  teadiars 

Textbooks 

Stationery  and  supplies  used  in  instruction.. 
Othert ^^ 


Eipcnses  of  CDeration  of  school  plant: 

Wages  of  janlton  and  other  employees 

ruel 

Light  and  power 

Janitor's  supplies 

Other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  phmt. . 

Expenses  of  maintanance  of  school  plant: 

Retain  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds . 
Repair  and  replacement  oi  equqiment. 

Exposes  of  aoxiUary  agencies: 

Ubrarte 

Promotion  of  health 

TnoBportation  of  pupils 


11.660,206.00 

1,660,306.00 

1,207.06 

32,866.03 


5,W7.53 
5,895.82 
6,812.06 
5,242.72 
16,038.20 
3,287.77 


2, 
1,756, 

77 


993.06 
554.76 
244. 47 
724.86 
421.66 
083.14 
870.36 
285.61 


124,278.14 

58,729.45 

12,002.26 

7,504.91 

3,526.65 


99,782.79 
23,864.39 


7,704.48 

12,131.06 

66.25 


I3,354,486w01 
1,000,591.05 


4,445,077.06 


43,064.19 


2,012,177.02 


206,041.41 


123,647.18 


19,901.79 
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DBBUBSSicsiiw— oontinued. 


MiBc«Ua&MDS  ezpensw: 

PaymentB  to  sdioob  of  other  civil  divisiaiit. 
Rent 


11,46LQ0 


Outlays: 

Land 

NowbulldlDgB 

Eqaipnunt  of  new  bolldlngB  and  | 
Equipment  of  old  buildJngs  c    ' 


79  of  replacements. 


73,227.00 
982,42$.  02 
21(,406.37 

17, 29a  46 


Other  expenses: 

Payments  of  wamnts  and  orders  of  precedhig  years. . 
Miscellaneous  payments 


Oarried  to  surplus  fund  pursuant  to  law. 
Balances  at  oloBe  of  year 


Total. 


4, 56a  00 
1,207.08 


ni,«Lio 


1,2»»SI9.1S 


5,757.« 

v,ms,\z 

736,61&a 


4,445,077.0( 


In  statements  "A"  and  ^^B"  are  set  forth  in  detail  ihe  expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  with  comparisons  for  the  fiscal  years  1915  and 
1914. 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM. 

During  the  year  the  extension  of  the  controlling  accounts  to  all 
general  appropriations  has  been  completed,  and  the  extension  of 
these  accoimts  to  cover  all  trust  fimds  vnll  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  a  temporary  system  of  ac- 
counting for  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  priyately-contributed 
playground  fimds  has  been  established.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the 
coming  year  a  permanent  system  of  accounting  for  these  funds  may 
be  installed,  and  that  in  the  near  future  all  privately-contributed 
funds  wiU  be  covered  into  the  general  controlling  accounts  of  this 
office. 

PROPERTT  ACCOUNTING. 

In  statement  "C"  is  set  forth  the  extent  and  value  of  the  real 
estate  holdings  of  the  school  system,  including  land  and  buildings, 
together  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  these  holdings.  The  cost  of  the 
sites  and  buildings  held  by  the  school  sysibem  is  as  follows: 


Cost  of  site. 

Cost  of  build- 
ing. 

Total  coat 

Fnllassnsed 

▼alue. 

Buildings  and  sites  numbered  1  to  175  and 
th<»  wntTRi  hw^ting  plmit . . . ,  - 

12,168,305.53 
101,698.23 

$8,898,150.07 

$11,066,455.60 
101,698.23 
33,899.76 

184,835.68 

1  $11, 671, 268.  a 
98,15X10 

Vacant  sites  in  the  city  of  Washington 

Portable  schools 

33,899.76 
184,835.68 

»;»9.76 

Fire  protection  under  acts  of  May  X,  1908, 
Mar.  3,  1909,  May  18,  1010,  and  Mar.  2, 
1911 

Grand  total -. 

2,270,003.76 

9,116,885.51 

11.386,889.27 

ni,9as,mio 

1  Not  including  value  of  United  States  sites. 
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During  the  year  the  detailed  survey  of  the  real  estate  holdings 
was  commenced  and  plats  were  prepared  covering  91  of  the  school 
sites  and  buildings.  This  detailed  survey  will  be  continued  during 
the  coming  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  dose  of  the  year  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  our  real  estate  holdings,  induding 
detailed  structural  records,  will  be  available  for  reference. 

In  connection  with  this  survey  a  map  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  the  locations  of  school  buildings  and  sites  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  ready  for  publication  during  the  coining  year. 

The  work  of  developing  the  accounting  system  for  personal  property 
has  been  progressing.  The  preliminary  accounts  for  59  buildings 
and  offices  have  been  opened  and  a  complete  survey  has  been  made 
of  one  of  the  largest  grade-school  buildings.  The  progress  of  this 
work  is  necessarily  slow,  and  its  magnitude  can  only  be  realized  when 
it  is  known  that  in  the  building  in  which  the  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted there  were  782  different  kinds  of  personal  property  and  the 
final  survey  showed  18,889  articles  in  the  building. 

During  the  year  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $1,912.38  has 
been  transferred  between  the  various  departments  of  the  District 
government  and  the  public-school  system — the  school  system  receiv- 
ing property  to  the  value  of  $1,886.14  and  transferring  property  to 
the  value  of  $26.24.  Had  this  property  not  been  so  transferred  it 
would  in  accordance  with  past  practice  have  been  destroyed  or  sold 
as  junk  and  very  little  money  realized  therefrom. 

During  the  year  the  use  of  soft  coal  has  been  extended  to  all 
buildings  equipped  for  its  use.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  the  year  1914, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  soft  coal,  was  $74,616.53;  for  the  year  1915, 
with  100  buildings  on  a  soft-coal  basis,  $65,345.39;  and  for  the  year 
1916,  after  the  adoption  of  soft  coal  for  all  buildings  properly  equipped 
for  its  use,  $58,729.49.  The  resulting  saving  justifies  the  continua- 
tion of  the  use  of  this  fuel. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  blank 
forms  and  other  records,  the  cost  of  record  books  and  blank  forms 
has  been  reduced  $2,271  during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 


1915 

1916 

Saving. 

Blank  famij 

|3,58&a8 
l,805.-i7 

683.75 

$1,149.68 
1,121.42 

Reconl  books 

Total 

5,393.45 

3,122.45 

2,271.00 

During  the  year  material  to  the  value  of  $87,550.52  was  carried 
through  the  storehouse.     It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  large 
amount  of  material  was  handled  without  loss.     Great  credit  is  dr 
the  custodian  and  his  assistant  for  the  careful  handling  of  the  r 
terial. 

64642*— 1 
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SCHOOL  LAWS. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  a  compilation  of  all  statutes 
and  legislative  provisions  contained  in  the  appropriation  acts  has 
heen  completed.  In  preparing  this  compilation  of  laws  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  all  congressional  statutes  and  appropriation  acts,  the 
acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ih^ 
Code  of  Laws,  and  the  various  ordinances  and  regulations  from  the 
year  1804  to  the  current  year. 

ABSENCE   AND  SUBSTrrUTE   SERVICE. 

During  the  year  there  were  9,125  days  of  absence  of  employees 
in  the  school  system,  the  payments  made  for  substitute  service  by 
these  absent  employees  amounting  to  $14,322.62,  as  follows: 


Maoth. 


Amooot 
{Midsab- 
stitutes. 


September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. . 
January.... 
February.., 

March 

AwU 

May 

June 

Total 


14,322.62 


CHANGES   AFFECTING   THE   PAY   ROLLS. 

During  the  year  1,247  changes  affecting  the  pay  rolls  were  made, 
as  follows: 

Actions  rescinded 10 

Appointments 323 

Deaths 19 

Designations  of  principals fi 

Details 16 

Dismissals 2 

Leaves  of  absence  (original) 26 

Leaves  of  absence  (extension) 9 

Longevity  placing  adjustments 16 

Names  of  employees  .corrected 8 

Principalships  established 1 

Principals  relieved 2 

Promotions 110 

ReductioniT ' 

Reinstatements -^ 

Resignations l-^^ 

Services  discontinued i^' 

Suspensions - 

Transfers W 

Total 1,247 
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NONBE8IDENT  PUPILS. 

During  the  year  2,965  nonresident  pupils  attended  the  pubUc 

schools,  and  tuition  in  the  sum  of  $1,207.08  was  collected. 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 363 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia 1, 356 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  in  other  occupa- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia * 1, 058 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  pay  .taxes  levied  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  tuition  chai^ges 116 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  pay  taxes  levied  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  excess  of  the  tuition  charges 9 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  credited  with  taxes  levied  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  partial  payment  of  tuition  charges  (amount  of  dredits,  $179.70) . .  5 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  paid  tuition  charges 31 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  discharged  who  made  no  payment  of  tuition 
charges 27 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  discharged  who  made  payment  of  tuition 
chaiges 15 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  reinstated  after  discharge 11 

OFFICE   WOBK   FEBFOBMED.  ^ 

The  volume  of  the  routine  work  of  the  oflSce  is  exceptionally  heavy, 
as  the  following  memoranda  of  the  main  work  for  the  year  will  show: 

Number  of  pay  rolls  prepared,  audited,  and  submitted  to  the  auditor  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 116 

Number  of  requisitions  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  purchasing  officer  for 
the  District  of  Columbia : 895 

Niunber  of  vouchers  audited  and  approved 3, 419 

Number  of  requisitions  on  the  storehouse  examined  and  transmitted  to  the 
custodian 6, 681 

Number  of  special  notices  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  school  officials  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  material 4, 995 

Number  of  appropriation  accounts,  building  accounts,  substitute  service 
accounts,  nonresident  accounts,  etc.,  opened  and  posted 774 

Number  of  requisitions,  invoices,  and  schedules  of  expenditures  received, 
verified,  and  approved 13, 514 

Number  of  requests  for  repairs  received,  examined,  and  transmitted 1, 429 

The  efficient  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  clerks  in  this 
oflBce  deserve  official  recognition  and  commendation.  It  has  required 
constant  and  untiring  effort  to  dispatch  this  great  volume  of  business, 
and  the  service  has  been  performed  most  efficiently  and  cheerfully 
by  the  members  of  the  force  of  this  office. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
I  have  received  from  the  officers  and  other  school  employees  and  the 
many  valuable  suggestions  which  havfe  been  cordially  given  by  the 
auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  has  shown  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  this  office. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  unf  ailin<5 
courtesy  and  support  I  have  received  from  you. 

R.  O.  WiLMARTII, 

Chief  Acc^'"*"' 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  WHITE 
SCHOQLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  report  will  consider  the  work  of  the 
board  of  examiners  under  the  following  general  heads: 

A.  Examinations. 

B.  Placing  of  teachers  and  longevity  Increases.  ^ 
O.  General  work  and  conclusions. 

A.   EXAMINATIONS. 

Total  number  of  applicants:  examined,  116;  passing,  71. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ^^  dates  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tions "  contained  in  a  circular  issued  July  1, 1915 : 

Dates  and  Subjects  of  Examinations. 

1.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  21  and  22,  1915. 

High  schools  only. — ^Academic  and  sclentlQc  subjects,  (1)  BngUsh;  (2) 
bioIojTy;  (3)  chemistry;  (4)  applied  arithmetic;  and  (5)  science  of 
accounts. 

All  special  subjects  except  domestic  science. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  19  arid  20,  1916. 

High   school    only. — All    academic   and   scientific   subjects   except    (1) 
history;  (2)  German;  and  (8)  Greek. 
tWoTE. — ^Special  examinations  will  be  ordered  if  necessary.) 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  two  regular  examinations  were  held, 
viz. :  December  21-22, 1915,  and  April  19-20, 1916.  Special  examina- 
tions were  held  as  necessity  demanded. 

(Note. — The  first  number  in  the  parentheses  below  indicates  the  number  of 
applicants  taking  the  examination:  the  second,  the  number  passing.) 

I.  Reouiab  Examinations  (89-57), 

1.  Examination  of  December  21-22,  1915  (36-20). 

High  schools  (36-20)  ;  applied  arithmetic  (4-3)  ;  biology  (2-1)  ;  chem- 
istry (1-1);  English  (24-12);  art  work  (1-0)*;  mechanical  drawing 
(1-0) ;  physical  culture  (1-1). 

2.  Examination  of  April  19-20.  1916  (53-^4). 

High  schools  (53-34) ;  applied  arithmetic.  (4-4) ;  biology  (1-0)  ;  com- 
mercial geography  (2-2) ;  English  (24-17)  ;  French  (3-0)  ;  Latin 
(5-3)  ;  mathematics  (10-5)  ;  physical  geography  (1-1)  ;  Spanish  (1-0) ; 
stenograi>hy  ami  typewriting  (2-2). 

*  Not  eligible. 
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3.  Elxamination  of  1914r<15  (S-8). 

Examination  of  March  80-^1,  1915  (2-2). 
High  schools  (2-2) ;  art  work  (2-2). 
CScrrm. — ^Report  held  up  until  February  2, 1916,  pending  decision  as  to  eligibil- 
ity.   Number  taking  the  examination  already  counted  in  last  report.) 
Bxamination  of  June  17-18,  1915  (1-1). 
High  schools  (1-1) ;  history  (1-1). 
(NoTB. — ^Report  held  up  until  Jan.  26,  1916,  pending  receipt  of  evidence. 
Number  taking  the  examination  already  counted  in  last  report) 

II.  Sfecial  Examinations  (27-14). 

Examination  of  April  19-20,  1916  (12-6). 

1.  High  schools  (11-5) ;  art  and  art  metal  work  (3-2) ;  domestic  art 
(3-2) ;  mechanical  drawing  (2-1) ;  physical  culture  (1-0) ;  wood- 
working (2-0)*. 
Special  qualifying  examination  to  teach  in  the  Wilson  Normal  School 
(1-1) ;  art  work  (1-1). 
2.  Elementary  schools  (15-) ;  domestic  science  (15-^8)'. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN  EXAMINATIONS. 

No  examinations  were  scheduled.    A  special  examination  may  be 
ordered  during  the  coining  year. 


No  examinations  were  scheduled.  A  special  examination  will  be 
held  during  the  early  part  of  the  coining  school  yealr. 

FIREMEN  AND  POLICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  examinations  were  held  during  the  school  year,  as  a  result 
of  which  16  out  of  21  applicants  passed,  viz. :  (a)  examination  of 
October  20, 1915,  8  out  of  11  applicants  passing;  {b)  examination  of 
April  7, 1916,  8  out  of  10  applicants  passing. 

As  yet  no  examinations  have  been  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  police 
department.  In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  quote 
the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  reads  as  follows : 

ck>m)cissionebs  of  the  distbigt  of  (columbia, 

Executive  Depabtment, 
Washington,  December  IS,  19 IS, 
Ordered:  That  hereafter  applicants  for  appointment  as  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  pass  a  mental  examina- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  that  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the 


^One  not  eUglbto,  *JBlis;ibiUt7  of  one,  pending. 
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fire  department  are  instructed  to  confer  with  tbe  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  making  regulattoss  to  govern  such  examinations. 
Ofllcial  copy  furnished  Board  of  Education,  District  of  Golumhia. 
By  order: 

W.  Tiin>Aix» 

£recr0tenr. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  WEST  POINT  BT  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colombia, 
this  board  of  examiners  took  charge  of  this  work  and  held  an  ex- 
amination on  February  15-16,  1916.    Fifteen  candidates  appeared. 

Each  candidate  wrote  his  name  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  numbered 
the  sheet  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  an  envelope  famished 
him  by  the  board  of  examiners,  inclosed  the  sheet  in  that  envelope, 
and  sealed  the  envelope,  using  his  number  only  and  not  his  name 
during  the  examination. 

All  papers,  including  the  sealed  envelopes,  together  with  complete 
records  of  candidates  by  numbers,  in  order  of  rank,  were  sent  lo 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROSPECTIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

It  is  possible  that  the  work  of  the  board  of  examiners  may  be 
materially  increased  because  of  the  preparation  of  eligible  lists  for 
appointment  as  school  nurses  and  medical  inspectors.  The  pros- 
pect of  very  heavy  additional  work  for  a  board  of  examiners  working 
without  pay  is  not  inviting. 

B.  Placing  of  Teachers  and  Longevity  Increases. 

The  board  of  examiners  is  very  happy  to  state  that  the  now  firmly 
established  policy  of  the  auditing  authorities,  which  recognizes  the 
findings  of  the  board  of  examiners  as  final  in  every  particular,  has 
removed  the  many  unnecessary  difficulties  which  once  made  this  task 
almost  unbearable. 

C.  General  Work  and  Conclusions. 

1.  All  of  the  various  circulars  regarding  examinations  issued  by 
this  office  have  been  consolidated  into  one  circular.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  consolidation  will  not  take  away  the  effectiveness  of  the  single 
circular  with  its  direct  appeal  to  the  one  class  of  applicants  involved, 
and  that  it  wiU  not  result  in  an  increase  of  correspondence  to  answer 
the  inquiries  of  a  great  number  of  applicants  who  are  in  awe  of  a 
formidable  array  of  statements  as  to  various  examinations  for  various 
positions  when  contained  in  one  pamphlet. 
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2.  Letters  were  sent  out  to  over  80  applicants  for  night-school 
positions,  asking  them  to  fill  out  application  blanks,  and  informing 
them  that  notices  of  examinations,  etc.,  would  be  sent  them  in  the 
near  future.-  Some  30  have  responded.  Whether  the  examination 
can  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1916-17,  as  orig- 
inally intended,  is  problematical,  as  the  appropriation  bill  for  that 
year  has  not  yet  passed  and  no  funds  are  available  for  printing  the 
circulars  of  information  regarding  all  examinations. 

3.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  deemed  advisable 
for  this  board  of  examiners  to  have  paper,  carbons,  etc.,  used  in 
circulars  of  information  and  in  preparation  of  examination  ques- 
tions, of  a  much  higher  grade  than  that  provided  for  general  use 
in  the  schools  and  generally  throughout  the  District  government. 

The  circulars  of  information  go  out  over  the  entire  country  and 
it  brings  adverse  criticism  to  have  them  printed  on  paper  of  a  cheap 
grade.  The  same  criticism  holds  with  reference  to  other  supplies 
mentioned.  The  examination  questions  are  typewritten  and  the 
carbons  and  thin  paper  used  for  manifolding  purposes  should  be 
of  the  best  quality  to  insure  perfect  legibility  of  all  such  examination 
questions  covering  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Every  word  in 
a  foreign  language,  with  its  proper  accent,  and  every  technical  term 
and  symbol  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  no  applicant  should  be 
distressed  by  blurred  papers  during  the  crisis  of  competitive  exami- 
nations, nor  I  am  sure  is  it  the  intention  of  anyone  that  such  should 
be  the  case. 

In  many  cases,  to  avoid  such  conditions,  there  are  fewer  carbons 
taken  at  a  time,  and  this  increases  vastly  the  amount  of  time  and 
work,  as  each  new  typewritten  set  must  be  read  over,  and  this 
is  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  performance,  especially  in  the  case  of 
foreign  languages.  Everything  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  dreary 
monotony  of  this  work,  which  consumes  much  valuable  time  at  the 
best,  and  the  best  should  be  provided  so  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
school  system  and  free  the  applicants  from  all  needless  annoyance, 
especially  when  the  added  cost  is  but  a  trifle. 

4.  The  work  of  the  board  of  examiners  has  steadily  increased  in 
scope,  volume,  and  intensity  during  the  10  years  of  existence  since 
its  formation  in  September,  1906,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  main- 
tain its  effectiveness  only  by  the  greatest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Simons  and  myself,  hampered  as  we  are  by  loss  of  time  due  to 
constant  traveling  from  one  school  to  another  and  to  program  ir- 
regularities. And  even  this  sacrifice  would  have  availed  little  had 
it  not  been  for  the  splendid  efficiency  of  Mrs.  B.  B.  Parker,  the  clerk 
to  the  board  of  examiners,  who  has  handled  the  very  complicated 
machinery  of  the  office  in  a  way  to  command  unqualified  admiration 
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and  commendation.  The  board  of  examiners  is  hopeful  that  the 
salary  of  its  clerk  will  be  materially  increased  and  that  after  10  years 
of  service  without  pay  its  members  may  receive  suitable  comp^- 
sation  for  its  very  heavy  work. 

In  conclusion  the  board  of  examiners  desires  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  very  greatly  improved  conditions  resulting  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  from  the  sole  use  of  the  room  which 
it  now  occupies  and  to  thank  most  cordially  all  who  have  heea  in- 
terested in  its  welfare. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  Enoliss, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Examinen. 

June  30, 1916. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  COLORED 

SCHOOLS. 


June  30, 1916. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  report  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  examiners  for  colored  schools  for  the  year  1915-16.    During 
the  year  under  review  we  conducted  at  Frank  School  Building 
two  regular  and  two  special  examinations. 
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That  a  board  of  examiners  may  serve  effectively  the  school  inter- 
ests it  is  of  first  importance  that  it  be  in  intimate  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  local  needs  and  with  outstanding  general  advances  in 
the  methods  and  requirements  of  worthy  educational  practice.  Upon 
its  members  rests  not  only  the  duty  of  pacing  upon  the  qualification 
cf  prospective  teachers  and  of  certifying  the  more  competent,  but 
also  the  serious  responsibility  of  working  in  constructive  harmony 
with  administrative  policies  and  improving  in  range  and  quality 
the  advancing  stai^dards  of  a  progressive  service.  The  probability 
is  that  unhampered  examiners  with  measurably  broad  powers  may 
be  made  a  tremendously  useful  influence  for  elevating  the  ideals  of 
scholarship  and  professional  attainment  essential  for  entering  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  AND  PREPARATION. 

It  is  precisely  with  the  thought  of  quickening  this  spirit  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  that  the  new  circular  of  information  with  ref- 
erence to  subsequent  examinations,  issued  upon  the  advice  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  will  place  a  larger  degree  of  emphasis 
upon  a  genuine  professional  attitude.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
a  college  of  the  strictly  literary  or  scientific  type  does  not  encourage 
a  study  of  the  vocational  or  professional  aspects  of  the  subjects  in 
its  (mrriculum.  In  other  institutions,  although  courses  are  offered 
in  the  elements  of  psychology  and  the  theory  of  education,  there  is  no 
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training  of  all  of  these  subjects  wks  to  be  found  in  the  mimic  strug- 
gle. Later  the  commissioned  officers  who  had  been  trained  were 
utilized  as  instructors  for  the  noncommissioned  officers,  who  must 
next  year  assume  the  responsibilities  of  commanding  positions. 

Target  practice  has  been  given  added  importance  this  year.  Every 
cadet  has  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  operation 
of  the  rifle  which  he  carried.  This  was  accomplished  by  increasiiig 
the  facilities  for  indoor-gallery  practice  and  by  encouraging  the 
organization  of  contest  groups. 

During  the  week  of  April  15-April  22  and  on  April  24  the  rifle 
teams  representing  the  various  companies  were  permitted  to  use  the 
rifle  range  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  at  Winthrop,  Md.,  for 
a  contest  for  the  brigade  championship.  The  contest  aroused  the 
keenest  enthusiasm  among  the  cadets  and  added  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est in  this  practical  form  of  military  training. 

In  addition  to  the  troop  leadership  and  target  contests  the  regular 
events  of  the  year  were  as  full  of  interest  for  the  cadets  as  in  years 
past. 

On  March  9,  1916,  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  commissions  U> 
the  officers  of  the  high-school  cadets  occurred  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
the  Central  High  School.  On  this  occasion  Capt.  S.  J.  B.  Scfiindel 
United  States  Army,  made  a  stirring  address  to  the  assembled 
corps,  and  the  officers  received  at  his  hands  their  formal  appoint- 
ments to  positions  of  authority. 

On  May  18,  1916,  the  annual  review  and  parade  of  the  high-school 
cadet  corps  occurred  on  the  Ellipse  in  the  President's  Park.  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  president  of  the  Army  War  College,  acted  as 
the  reviewing  officer.  At  the  close  of  the  review  the  brigade  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  preceded  by  the  United  States  Marine 
Band,  which  was  detailed  for  this  occasion  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

The  increase  of  the  organization  to  18  companies  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,025  cadets  made  a  number  of  changes  necessary.  The  com- 
panies were  organized  in  2  regiments  of  9  companies  each.  A  cadet 
lieutenant  colonel  was  placed  in  command  of  each  regiment,  with  a 
cadet  colonel  in  command  of  the  entire  organization. 

The  annual  competitive  drill,  which  is  the  military  event  of  great- 
est interest  of  the  year,  was  held  on  May  31  and  June  1, 1916,  in  the 
American  League  baseball  park. 

The  large  number  of  companies  competing  made  it  necessary  to 
give  two  entire  days  to  the  contest.  As  a  departure  from  the  custom 
of  previous  years  but  one  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  formal  occa- 
sion for  which  cards  of  admission  were  required.  On  this  after- 
noon five  companies  representing  the  five^  high  schools  drilled  in  the 
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presence  of  thousands  of  interested  friends  and  parents.  The  other 
companies  went  through  the  drill  program  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges  during  the  first  day  or  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition  on  the  second  day  the  entire  brigade 
was  assembled  for  a  review  and  parade.  Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Weaver, 
United  States  Ajmy,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  acted  as  the  reviewing 
officer  and  presented  the  prize  flag  after  the  judges  had  rendered 
their  decision. 

Company  F,  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  was  awarded  first  place; 
Company  G,  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  was  awarded  second  prize; 
and  Company  D,  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School, 
was  given  third  prize. 

By  the  courtesy  of  The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army, 
First  Lieut.  Allen  P.  Cowgill,  Corps  of  Engineers;  First  Lieut. 
John  H.  Carruth,  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  First  Lieut.  Frederick 
S.  Skinner,  Corps  of  Engineers,  were  detailed  to  act  as  judges  on 
this  occasion.         ^ 

On  June  14  the  brigade  participated  in  the  preparedness  parade, 
and  by  their  splendid  appearance  and  skillful  maneuvers  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  their  training. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  work  in  military  training  has  been  due 
to  the  encouragement  and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  which  we 
have  enjoyed  in  our  relations  with  the  officials  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  officers  of  the  Army. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  now  pending  before  Congrecs  a  small 
appropriation  is  included  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  camp  for 
the  High  School  Cadets,  together  with  an  authorization  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  loan  of  equipment  and  detail  of  officers  for 
camp  supervision.  If  this  provision  is  enacted  into  law,  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  prove  an  added  incentive  to  our  boys  to  enlist  in  the 
cadet  corps  next  year.  With  practically  a  voluntary  enlistment  plan 
we  have  secured  the  participation  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  boys, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  enlarged  scope  of  our  work,  with  the  pros- 
pects of  practical  training  in  camp  experience,  will  give  an  added 
interest  to  the  cadet  organization. 

Of  the  many  matters  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
assistant  superintendent,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  year. 

The  organization  of  the  entire  white  school  system,  the  direction 
and  control  of  repairs  and  improvements,  the  formal  preparation  of 
the  annual  estimates,  the  collection  of  data,  conferences  with  teach- 
ers, and  the  flood  of  routine  details  necessary  to  so  great  a  school 
system  form  an  incomplete  list  of  the  classes  of  duties  falling  to  the 
lot  of  this  office. 
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The  present  time  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  proper  occasion  to  select 
military  training  in  our  high  schools  as  that  feature  of  the  work 
of  my  office  which  is  of  such  nation-wide  interest  as  to  deserve  the 
detailed  statement  given  above. 

In  all  of  the  work  of  my  office  I  have  felt  that  it  was  my  hi^est 
duty  and  privilege  to  follow  your  leadership  and  to  carry  on  niy 
work  in  such  manner  as  would  best  fit  in  with  the  development  of 
your  plans. 

Your  counsel  and  courteous  sympathy  have  been  of  much  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  me,  and  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  appreciation. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  E.  Kramkb, 
As&istant  SuperintendetU. 

To  the  Superintendent  op  Schooijs. 


EPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  INTERMEDIATE  INSTRUCTION. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  The  only  marked  change  in  courses  of  study  durmg  the  past 
ear  was  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  penmanship  which 
9  far  promises  good  results.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  also 
provide  a  special  instructor  in  this  subject  in  compliance  with  the 
oard's  request. 

The  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic,  geography,  lan- 
guage, and  history,  made  two  years  ago,  seem  to  be  working  out 
latisf actorily.  This  is  especially  true  of  arithmetic,  in  which  sub- 
lect  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  thoroughness  in  the 
essentials  and  the  avoidance  of  too  many  technical  applications  of 
ihe  principles  learned. 

A  pressing  need  exists  in  the  sixth-grade  history  for  some  suitable 
text  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  present  textbook.  Several 
books  bearing  upon  the  European  background  of  American  history 
are  available,  all  of  which  I  have  examined  and  one  of  which  I  have 
recommended  to  you  as  being  specially  suited  to  young  minds  such 
as  are  found  in  the  sixth  grade. 

GROUP  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment 
^hich  was  made  in  a  few  instances  during  the  past  semester,  of 
combining  two  buildings  into  a  group,  placing  one  principal  in 
charge,  assembling  the  higher  grammar  grades  in  one  of  these  build- 
ings and  undertaking  to  administer  two  eighth-grade  classes  by  the 
departmental  system,  thus  releasing  part  of  the  principal's  time  to 
supervisory  duties.  To  insure  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan  there 
should  be  at  least  one  assistant  in  the  two  eighth  grades  to  relieve 
both  the  group  principal  and  the  other  eighth-grade  teacher.  As  it 
is,  the  latter  teacher  is  obliged  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  period  of 
teaching  to  another  throughout  the  entire  day,  hearing  recitations 
^thout  cessation  and  accumulating  piles  of  written  work  to  be  ex- 
amined after  school  hours.  Besides,  if  the  group  principal  is,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  a  person  specially  qualified  by  superior  teaching  abil- 
ity and  familiarity  with  the  work  of  other  grades  to  exercise  helpful 

supervision  over  classes  other  than  his  own,  he  ought  to  have  greater 

freedom  than  the  present  plan  allow& 
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I  believe  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  an  additional 
teacher  in  all  instances  in  which  this  combination  of  buildings  and 
classes  is  contemplated.  Such  additional  teacher  need  not  be  a 
high-salaried  one.  Many  of  the  younger  graduates  of  the  nonn&l 
school  are  competent  to  fill  such  positions  to  advantage.  It  is  dear 
to  my  mind  that  until  some  such  provision  be  made  the  group  prin- 
cipal will  be  handicapped  by  the  demands  of  his  classroom  duties 
and  the  other  eighth-grade  teacher  or  teachers  will  carry  a  load  of 
work  which  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  any  teacher  in  any  grade. 

The  purpose  of  the  group-principal  plan  is  to  secure  better  super- 
vision. This  purpose  can  not  be  secured  fully  when  the  freedom  of 
the  supervisor  is  attained  in  part  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
classroom  teacher,  whose  energies  and  time  are  already  sufficiently 
taxed. 

Closer  and  better  supervision  is  bound  to  mean  increased  cost. 
Any  other  conclusion  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  This  fact  should 
not  be  disguised,  but  should  be  frankly  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
board's  estimates.  The  present  system  of  supervision  was  effective 
until  the  units  of  supervision  became  in  the  course  of  years  enor- 
mously increased.  This,  added  to  the  appalling  growth  in  recent 
years  of  statistical  and  other  clerical  work,  steadily  diminished  the 
effectiveness  of  the  supervising  principals  as  instructors.  These  men 
and  women  have  always  been  selected  from  the  ranks  of  ihe  teaching 
corps  and  were  successful  classroom  teachers  before  they  became 
supervisors.  ^ 

The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  clerks  would  release 
these  valuable  officers  to  the  duties  for  which  their  education  and 
experience  have  highly  qualified  them,  and  solve  in  part  the  problem 
of  a  better  oversight  of  the  teaching.  But  even  in  such  an  event  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  supervising  officers  ought  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  schools  and  the  greater  exactions  of 
present-day  curriculums. 

CLASS  UNITS  TOO  LARGE. 

During  a  period  of  40  years  it  was  the  policy  of  our  boards  of 
education  to  ask  each  year  for  a  sufficient  number  of  additional 
teachers  to  not  only  care  for  new  classes  but  to  gradually  reduce  the 
size  of  the  class  unit.  This  wise  policy  resulted  in  bringing  down 
the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  grade  teacher  from  56 
in  the  early  seventies  to  about  43  in  1911,  when  the  failcire  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  additional  teachers  temporarily  checked  the  progress 
of  this  reform,  so  that  the  classes  began  to  grow  larger  instead  of 
smaller.  The  appropriations  for  1916  and  1917  now  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  more  liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  legislators. 
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The  class  unit  is  still  too  large  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 
In  the  graded  schools  it  should  be  reduced  to  30  or  24.  Much  of  the 
clamor  about  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  get  measurable  re- 
sults is  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each 
teacher.  The  wonder  is  that,  under  the  circumstances,  any  worthy 
educational  achievement  has  been  possible.  I  believe  in  the  near 
future  both  the  public  and  the  school  managers  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  children  can  not  be  developed  as  they  ought  to  be  in  body, 
mind,  and  heart  until  the  teacher,  having  a  class  at  least  one-half 
as  large  as  now,  can  get  into  closer  touch  with  its  individual  members. 
The  teacher  to-day,  besides  training  her  charges  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  counting,  and  the  numerous  and  broad  extensions  and  ap- 
plications of  these  arts,  finds  herself  with  responsibilities  which  have 
suddenly  fallen  upon  her,  growing  out  of  certain  newly  discovered 
relations,  social  and  civic,  between  the  school  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  home  and  the  community  on  the  other.  She  is  also  told  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  after  a  critical  study  and  observation  of  the  child 
what  seem  to  be  his  aptitudes,  vocational  and  otherwise. 

Under  such  changing  conditions,  if  aught  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  shaping  individual  minds,  directing  sturdy  young  wills,  or  doing 
anything  at  all  beyond  the  limitations  of  sheer  memoriter  class  work, 
it  has  been  greatly  to  the  teacher's  credit  and  also  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  normal  school,  which  has  found  it  necessary  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  are  and  has  therefore  bent  its  energies  toward 
the  equipment  of  teachers  capable  of  instructing  large  masses  of 
pupils. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  normal  school  has  chosen  to  pre- 
pare its  graduates  for  teaching  children  en  masse  rather  than  to 
give  proper  emphasis  to  the  subject  of  child  study,  but  I  do  mean  to 
point  to  an  obvious  fact,  namely,  that  existing  classroom  conditions 
tend  to  place  the  emphasis  of  normal  instruction  upon  class  control 
and  class  instruction  rather  than  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  In  spite  of  the  better  ideals  that  have  lived  in  the  as- 
pirations of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school,  they  have  been  com- 
l)elled  to  surrender  time  and  effort  which  might  have  been  devoted 
to  these  ideals  in  order  to  make  sure  that  their  students  shall  attain 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  teaching  art.  In 
this  way  the  young  teacher  has  acquired  a  certain  dexterity  which, 
coupled  in  practice  with  her  woman's  intuitive  love  of  childhood,  has 
served  to  rescue  her  work  from  comparative  failure. 

It  is  no  hasty  assumption  of  mine  that  the  smaller  class  unit  is  a 
vital  thing. 

Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  EJiot,  of  Harvard,  announced  in  a  public 
address  before  an  audience  of  educators  that  the  next  important 
64642—16 10 
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problem  confronting  them  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  one  teacher. 

Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Montessori  Efystem,  which 
within  a  few  years  has  been  heralded  the  world  over  as  a  miracle  of 
efficiency  and  so  has  obtained  an  unusual  vogue  in  certain  influential 
circles,  contemplates  the  assembling  of  children  in  classes  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  in  number.  With  such  a  grouping  of  pupils  in  the 
hands  of  highly  trained  teachers  it  would  seem  that  all  things  were 
possible  of  accomplishment.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  away  when 
educators  will  realize  the  enormous  disadvantage  at  which  the  teacher 
is  instantly  placed  when  expected  to  discipline  and  instruct  a  class  of 
45  or  50  pupils  with  any  hope  of  success. 

I  cherish  the  confident  expectation  that  a  reform  in  school  organi- 
zation in  this  respect  will  be  accomplished,  and  of  course  such  a  de- 
sirable end  can  not  be  hoped  for  without  largely  increased  expendi- 
tures for  school  purposes. 

When  that  day  comes,  every  class,  smaller  by  one-half  than  the 
present  standards  permit,  will  become  a  laboratory  for  child  study 
rather  than  a  place  for  hearing  lessons  and  compelling  order. 

A  MORE  SERVICEABLE  USE  OF  TEXl'BOOKS. 

The  conviction  has  been  growing  upon  me  for  some  time  that  with 
so  many  high-grade  textbooks  issuing  from  the  educational  presses, 
we  miss  an  opportunity  which  it  is  our  duty  to  improve,  when  we 
select  a  single  book  or  series  from  a  number  which  are  of  practically 
equal  value  and  confer  upon  it  the  privilege  of  use  in  the  schools 
for  a  term  of  years  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Years  ago  when 
the  present  practice  was  instituted,  conditions  were  very  different. 
The  number  of  first-class  school  textbooks  was  limited,  and  it  often 
happened  that  one  book  ot*  series  embodied  so  many  more  excellent 
features  than  the  others  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  choice  because 
of  superior  merit. 

Sometimes  a  series  would  be  so  manifestly  in  advance  of  its  com- 
petitors that  it  fairly  represented  the  progressivism  of  its  day  and 
school  authorities  could  wisely  prefer  it,  using  it  to  standardize  the 
instruction. 

Such  conditions  do  not  exist  to-day. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  special  methods,  more  or  less  mechanical 
in  their  nature,  which  are  invested  with  the  charm  of  novelty  or  have 
had  the  fortune  to  be  exploited  skillfully  by  an  advance  agent,  found 
notably  in  reading  books,  and  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers 
and  supervisors.  But  I  believe  it  can  be  said  with  due  regard  to  truth 
that  so  far  as  content,  proper  grading,  artistic  make-up,  durability. 
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and  cost  are  concerned,  one  series  has  no  marked  superiority  over 
another — certainly  no  such  superiority  as  would  warrant  the  one 
being  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  basic  "  while  all  others  are  pushed 
back  into  the  "  supplementary  "  class.  * 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  you  consider,  in  future  book 
adoptions,  the  wisdom  of  selecting  from  four  to  six  different  series  of 
readers  and  histories,  two  or  three  different  geographies,  and  at  least 
two  books  in  language  and  grammar,  and  more  if  suitable  ones  can 
be  found  without  confusion  of  terminology,  using  one  book  of  a  kind 
in  each  division  or  in  several  divisions. 

Such  a  reform  in  the  selection  of  books  would  relieve  the  superin- 
tendent and  other  school  officials  from  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  time, 
extending  in  some  cases  over  months,  given  to  the  evaluation  of  com- 
peting textbooks,  when  after  all  is  said  only  shades  of  difference 
can  be  found  between  them.  Incidentally  such  a  reform  in  handling 
book  adoptions  would  greatly  lessen  the  tension  upon  those  upon 
whom  the  duty  of  making  the  selection  falls. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  official  courtesies  and  personal  con- 
sideration. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  T.  Stuart, 
Director  of  Intermediate  Inatructum, 

To  the  SUPERINTEKDEKT  OF  ScHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report. 
My  entrance  into  the  system,  March  6,  1916,  was  so  late  that  I  am 
able  at  this  time  to  offer  to  you  only  more  or  less  general  impressions 
of  the  conditions,  the  endeavors,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city.  The  most  definite  of  these — one  that  would 
be  patent  to  any  observer — is  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation,  of 
loyalty,  and  of  faithfulness  to  ideals  that  animates  the  teaching 
body,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  way  in  which  standards  were 
held  and  the  work  progressed  during  the  many  months  the  depart- 
ment was  without  its  accustomed  head.  No  higher  tribute  could 
these  teachers  have  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  late  director.  Miss 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  than  in  so  carrying  on  the  activities  organized 
under  her  competent  leadership.  No  less  credit  is  due  the  strong 
influence  of  the  superintendent,  the  generalship  of  the  supervising 
principals  of  the  several  divisions,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
assistants  to  the  primary  director.  Miss  Christine  M.  Arth  and  Miss 
Ida  M.  Lind,  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  results  for  the 
year  seem  excellent. 

In  the  main  the  work  has  proceeded  along  lines  previously  marked 
out    There  have,  however,  been  some  innovations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  the  "  See-and-Say "  system  of 
phonics  was  introduced  into  the  first  and  second  grades.  Mrs.  Castle, 
an  expert  in  this  work,  representing  the  company,  gave  demonstra- 
tion lessons  on  the  use  of  the  books  with  classes  of  children  at  the 
Wilson  Normal  School,  and  in  several  schools  in  various  sections  of 
the  city.  These  lessons  were  most  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the 
teachers,  and  even  after  so  short  a  time  of  trial,  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  the  books  have  been  satisfactory  and  the  results  of  their 
use  gratifying.  They  fill  the  need  of  a  systematized  course  in 
phonics. 

The  Clark  system  of  penmanship  was  also  introduced  during  the 
first  semester.  Mr.  Clark,  its  author,  gave  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion lessons  to  the  teachers,  instructing  them  in  its  use.  Copy  books 
were  furnished  to  the  2B  and  SAB  classes.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  all  written  composition  was  temporarily  suspended  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  the  purpose  being  to  secure,  even  with  the 
very  young  children,  correct  position  and  movement  in  penmanship 
148 
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under  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher.  We  recommend  that  copy 
books  be  supplied  these  grades  as  soon  a§  possible,  as  certain  features 
of  the  system  are  best  developed  through  their  use.  Mr.  Clark  visited 
the  schools  again  in  June  and  pronounced  the  work  good.  We  are 
glad  the  same  system  is  to  be  continued  and  believe  that  future 
changes  should  be  begun  in  the  first  grade,  where  there  are  no  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  writing  to  do  away  with.  Much  of  the  poor 
penmanship  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country  is  to  be  directly 
attributed  to  frequent  changes  of  systems,  to  none  of  which  does  the 
child  have  time  to  adjust  himself. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  educational  world  to  apply  to 
the  problems  of  school  administration  certain  standard  tests  of  their 
efficiency,  as  is  done  in  other  fields  of  organized  endeavor.  During 
the  year  tests  have  been  given  in  our  third  and  fourth  as  well  as 
higher  grades  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  along  various  lines,  each 
for  a  definite,  tangible  purpose.  While  the  results  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tabulated  to  report  on  them  at  this  time,  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  prove  strongly  indicative  of  present  conditions  and 
suggestive  of  future  methods  to  better  those  conditions.  During 
the  coming  school  year  we  plan  to  carry  this  work  into  other  fields, 
particularly  reading. 

These  tests  are  one  of  the  many  ways  Washington  has  of  making  it 
possible  for  the  teachers  to  measure  their  achievements,  as  indi- 
viduals, with  those  of  others.  Model  teachers  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  are  at  present  an  institution.  Their  work  has  been  somewhat 
handicapped  this  year  by  the  occurrence  of  several  vacancies  that 
greatly  increased  the  work  of  those  remaining,  but  they  have  been  a 
source  of  help  and  inspiration  to  the  new  teachers  as  well  as  to  those 
of  experience.  In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  teachers  of  marked 
excellence  were  listed  as  desirable  people  for  others  to  visit.  Due  to 
an  unusual  number  of  changes,  there  have  been,  particularly  in  the 
third  grade,  comparatively  few  on  this  list,  and  consequently  the 
visiting  has  been  quite  heavy  for  them.  However,  they  have  risen 
to  the  situation  admirably  and  have  proven  themselves  competent, 
sympathetic,  and  helpful.  We  plan  another  year  to  have  on  this  list 
not  only  the  names  of  excellent  teachers  but  the  subject  or  quality  in 
which  each  excels;  e.  g.,  one  may  be  worthy  of  observation  as  an 
expert  in  classroom  management,  in  motherliness  of  attitude  toward 
the  children,  in  ability  to  understand  individuals  and  secure  from 
them  their  best  eflforts;  another  may  be  peculiarly  expert  in  teaching; 
another  in  planning  constructive  seat  or  study  work,  etc.  In  this  way 
we  hope  not  only  to  recognize  the  merits  of  a  large  group  but  to  make 
it  possible  for  visiting  teachers  to  know  where  to  go  for  their  definite 
and  particular  needs. 
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In  our  belief  that  every  teacher  of  experience  has  evolved  for  her- 
self methods  and  practices  that  are  not  only  valuable  to  her  but 
probably  would  be  interesting  to  others,  that  each  section  of  the  city 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  work  of  all  other  sections,  that  teachers 
of  the  same  grade  may  be  of  mutual  assistance,  and  that  each  teacher 
should  receive  help  and  inspiration  from  many  sources,  the  primary 
department  plans  to  establish  in  the  library  of  the  Wilson  Normal 
School  a  reference  library  made  up  of  papers  written  by  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades,  illustrating  and  describing 
the  various  phases  of  the  work  as  conducted  by  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  teachers.  These  descriptions  include  methods,  devices, 
ideas,  etc.,  that  they  have  used  to  advantage  in  their  classes  and 
which  may  help  in  the  eflfective  training  of  other  children.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a  collection  is  so  obvious  that  the 
teachers  of  every  division  have  responded  heartily  to  the  request 
that  they  send  in  their  contributions.  By  October  1,  1916,  we  hope 
to  have  this  material  catalogued  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  any  teacher  desiring  to  use  it.  We  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Wilson  Normal  School  in  furthering  the  interests  of  this  depart- 
ment in  this  particular  instance  and  in  others. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  primary  department,  three  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  others  as  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
They  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and  urgency 
at  the  present  time. 

First.  More  and  better  reading  material.  There  is  available  to- 
day a  wealth  of  excellent  primary  reading  matter,  some  of  it  new, 
much  of  it  a  charming  rewriting  of  stories  old,  yet  ever  new,  that 
are  a  part  of  every  child's  literary  heritage.  Publishers  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  books  that  are  constructed  with  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  psychological  needs  and  desires  of  the  age  for  which 
they  are  intended.  In  them  are  stories  which  may  be  read  later  in 
life,  but  which  will  never  have  the  same  appeal,  never  mean  so  much 
in  the  way  of  development  as  now,  the  time  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, for  which  they  were  designed  years,  decades,  even  centuries, 
ago.  Considering  the  reading  the  city  over,  from  the  standpoint  of 
facility  and  comprehension  it  is  excellent,  but  we  feel  that  the  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  enrichment  of  mental  life,  of  appreciation  of 
the  fine  and  beautiful,  of  pleasure  by  the  way  (a  very  real  factor  in 
education),  would  be  incalculably  better  with  more  productive 
sources  of  such  things  available.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
been  somewhat  lessened  by  the  splendid  assistance  of  the  Carnegie 
Public  Libary  in  lending  to  many  of  the  schools  enough  books  at  a 
time  for  each  member  of  the  class  to  have  one.    We  deeply  appreciate 
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their  help,  and  shall  always  need  it  for  what  we  term  "  outside  read- 
ing,''  but  we  need  sets  of  good  books  of  our  own,  so  that  no  class  may 
be  denied  fresh,  interesting  reading  whenever  the  need  of  it  arises. 
Second.  Coaching  classes  for  retarded  children  who  are  in  no 
sense  atypical,  but  who  suffer  from  some  handicap  that  could  be 
removed  by  special  instruction.  For  example,  there  are  children 
who  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  long  time  (several  weeks  or  more) 
because  of  illness,  some  of  the  epidemics  so  common  in  childhood, 
and  who,  returning  to  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  and  a  teacher 
already  overworked,  inevitably  fall  behind  the  class  and  have  to  re- 
peat, during  a  whole  term  or  more,  work  that  could  have  been  easily 
done  in  a  few  weeks  with  more  individual  attention  than  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  can  give  them.  Aside  from  the  financial  cost  of 
**  repeaters  "  to  a  school  system,  the  discouragement  of  the  child,  fre- 
quently resulting  in  future  failure,  is  a  factor  that  can  not  be  over- 
looked by  any  social  institution.  In  a  day  when  so  much  is  being 
said,  and  rightly  said,  about  our  duty  to  the  atypical  child,  we  would 
like  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  normal  child,  removing  from  his 
path  all  obstacles  that  tend  to  make  him  subnormal. 

Another  type  of  case  for  the  coaching  class  is  the  child  who  is  a 
little  slow  mentally^  not  atypical.  His  mind  has  not  favorable  con- 
ditions fot  growth  in  the  quicker  reactions  of  a  group  of  average 
children.  He  gets  discouraged  and  with  more  or  less  resignation 
drops  out  of  the  race.  To  place  him  in  a  school  for  atypical  pupils 
is  obviously  most  unjust  and  futile.  He  needs  special  instruction  in 
classes  of  limited  membership.  Such  children  have  been  known  to 
develop  ;nto  normal  or  even  superior  students.  Like  some  seeds 
they  germinate  slowly  and  develop  only  under  conditions  peculiarly 
suited  to  them. 

A  third  class,  remarkably  small  in  Washington,  includes  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  who  do  not  speak  English.  They  are 
sufficiently  developed  mentally  for  higher  work,  but  remain  in  the 
primary  grades  for  the  language.  Obviously  with  their  ability  they 
would  progress  more  rapidly  than  the  young  American  children  with 
whom  they  are  classed.  One  such  class  has  been  established  and  is 
said  to  be  doing  good  work,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  need  and  is 
mainly  for  higher  work  than  the  primary. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  these  coaching  classes  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle, but  when  one  considers  that  every  time  a  child  for  any  cause 
has  to  repeat  his  grade  he  is  doubling  his  expense  to  the  school 
system  for  that  year,  one  wonders  if  the  added  cost  is  really  so  great 
in  the  long  run. 

Third.  The  need  of  manual  work  for  the  boys  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  while  the  girls  are  having  sewing.    Many  of  our 
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teachers  appreciate  and  meet  this  need  of  interesting  employment 
through  field  trips  or  paper  construction  work,  but  it  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  originality  or  inclination' of  the  individual 
teacher.  Some  definite  course  in  handwork  should  be  adopted  that 
will  be  constructive  and  that  will  articulate  with  the  work  done  by 
the  boys  in  the  higher  grades,  as  the  sewing  of  the  little  girls  fits 
into  the  scheme  of  domestic  economy  instruction  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes. 

All  or  any  one  of  these  suggestions  that  the  superintendent  may  see 
fit  to  follow  will,  we  believe,  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  superintendent  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness  and  help  proferred  me  by  all  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  during  these  first  months,  and  of  the  privilege  of 
working  in  a  city  that  offers  so  excellent  a  field  as  does  Washington. 
Respectfully, 

Edith  Marshall, 
Director  of  Primary  Instruction, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

DIVISIONS  1-9. 


June  30, 1916. 

Sir:  As  representative  of  the  supervising  principals  of  the  first 
eight  school  divisions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement 
as  report  for  the  school  year  1915-16: 

Bernard  T.  Janney,  for  many  years  a  teacher  and  supervising  prin- 
cipal in  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  died  January  15,  1916. 
His  associates  and  colleagues  in  the  school  service  expressed  at  the 
time  their  sense  of  loss  of  fellowship  with  one  who  by  his  loyalty  lo 
duty,  by  his  strength  of  character  and  varied  attainments,  and  by 
his  broad  and  compassionate  charity  had  won  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  seems  fitting  to  refer  here  to  this 
genial,  kindly  man,  to  this  ranking  officer  of  the  supervisory  corps, 
who  welcomed  to  its  deliberations  eveiy  present  member  of  that 
body,  and  who,  in  wide  experience  and  friendly  suggestions,  was 
himself  a  valued  member  of  it. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Janney  was  not 
filled.  A  redistribution  of  school  buildings  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  enlarged  first  division,  with  Mr.  Murch  its  supervising 
principal.  The  second  division,  as  such,  was  closed  out  and  its 
school  buildings  were  transferred  to  other  divisions,  the  Force, 
Adams,  Dennison,  Eaton,  and  Brown  to  the  first  division,  the  Cooke 
and  Morgan  to  the  third  division,  and  the  Grant  and  Weightman, 
with  the  Toner  from  tl?  first  division  to  the  eighth  division.  This 
report  is,  in  consequence,  for  eight  divisions  instead  of  for  nine 
divisions  as  heretofore. 

The  courses  of  study  made  operative  in  September,  1914,  have  had 
two  years  of  intensive  and  interesting  trial  and  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  themselves  during  this  period.  In  blocking  out  their  pro- 
grams, and  in  apportioning  their  work  for  long  or  short  periods  of  a 
semester,  the  teachers  have  constant  recourse  to  these  courses  of  study 
in  English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and  may  be  said  to 
consider  them  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  courses  are  the  splendid  foundation  upon 
which  the  superstructure  of  our  teaching  is  being  firmly  and  satis- 
factorily built.    The  trained,  alert,  progressive  teacher,  with  sug- 
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gestions,  aims,  outlines,  and  methods  of  teaching  placed  so  invitingly 
before  her  in  these  courses  of  study,  is  inspired  to  best  endeavor  and 
is  encouraged  to  best  accomplishment. 

If  a  course  in  algebra  for  the  second  semester  of  the  eighth  grade 
could  be  so  directed  as  to  embrace  in  its  requirements  the  teaching 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  and  of  problems  involving  one 
unknown  quantity,  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  courses  of 
study  do  fit  the  immediate  needs.  Changes  creep  in  through  relief 
of  pressure  at  one  point  and  stress  of  new  features  at  other  points, 
but  because  of  the  very  workable,  interesting,  inspirational  nature 
of  these  courses  of  study,  they  may  be  left  with  jonly  minor  revision 
as  a  serviceable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers. 

As  the  educational  field  is  being  covered  by  local  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  supervisory  officers,  Mr.  Murch  being  responsible  for 
data  on  oral  arithmetic,  Mr.  Haycock  on  composition,  Mr.  Patterson 
on  geography,  Mr.  Ely  on  reading  and  literature.  Miss  Hendley  on 
grammar.  Dr.  Kimball  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  Miss  Beers  on 
spelling,  and  Mr.  Johnson  on  history,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  attempt 
analysis  here  of  scope  and  progress  of  work  in  these  important 
branches.  A  healthy  activity  is  being  observed  in  the  teaching  of 
essentials,  and  the  teachers  are  responding  splendidly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  standard  tests  as  they  always  do  respond  whenever 
methods  and  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system  are 
projected. 

This  research  work,  finding  expression  in  systematic  inquiry  and 
definite  testing,  is  of  so  recent  introduction  here  as  to  make  present 
report  of  results  of  slight  value;  but,  even  so,  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  this  line  of  class  endeavor,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of  children  and  of  their 
powers  of  speed  and  accuracy.  A  continuance  and  expansion  of 
the  local  administrative  inquiry,  observation,  and  testing  should 
bring  about  a  systematic  coordination  of  class  teaching,  an  elimina- 
tion of  much  instruction  that  is  useless  and  obsolete,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  much  that  is  of  life  value.  In  this  preparation  for  efficiency 
there  should  be  no  return  to  mere  mechanical  drill  in  teaching,  but, 
while  holding  in  our  child  development  to  all  the  value  and  beauty 
of  literature,  nature,  art,  and  song,  there  should  be  such  jacking 
up  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  of  reading,  of  writing,  of  number, 
and  of  kindred  subjects,  as  to  insure  proper  balance  to  the  training 
provided  the  school  child. 

An  administrative  inquiry,  regularly  operative,  should  clarify 
and  correct  certain  defects  in  our  teaching  machinery,  in  the  results 
of  it.  It  should  so  energize  the  activities  of  the  classroom  as  to 
make  school  attendance  a  more  worth-while  business  to  children;  it 
should  occasion  such  readjustment  of  school  training  as  to  increase 
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the  promotions  from  grade  to  grade,  and,  perhaps,  so  take  from  the 
teacher's  vocabulary  that  obnoxious  word  "  repeater " ;  it  should  so 
simplify  and  accelerate  actual  teaching  as  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  the  fundamentals  of  education  a  quick  and  sure  process.  There 
is  no  easy  road  to  learning,  but  there  are  teaching  means  by  which 
it  may  be  made  clear  and  straight  for  its  youthful  travelers.  Life's 
standards  are  being  raised  and  life's  demands  are  being  increased. 
Children  must  be  trained  well  to  meet  well  these  changed  standards 
and  demands. 

We  are  teaching  writing  with  a  plan  before  us,  with  something 
accomplished,  and  with  much  in  mind  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
graded  writing  textbooks  in  their  first  steps  are  in  our  lowest 
grades,  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Clark,  author  of  these  books,  has  given 
to  classes  helpful  instruction,  and  to  teachers  expert  advice  and 
teaching  assistance  in  order  to  make  clear  his  system  of  writing  and 
to  prove  its  worth. 

This  plan  for  teaching  penmanship  is  so  simple  and  direct  that  it 
saves  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  gives  results  of  the  pupil's 
practice  that  are  constructive.  A  writing  motion  is  gained  through 
moving  the  hand  across  the  page  and  tracing  a  letter  or  word,  so 
that  when  writing  is  really  begun,  it  is  mere  repetition  of  movement 
of  hand  across  the  page  and  of  tracing  of  copy.  While  the  pupil  is 
being  trained  to  acquire  the  writing  process  he  is  visualizing  the 
two  alphabets  and  is  forming  the  habit  of  writing  good  script,  so 
the  letters  must  be  taught  so  carefully  that  his  mind  many  grasp 
letter  combinations  just  as  clearly  as  it  does  number  combinations. 

This  year  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  the  writing  process.  Eflfort  has  been  made  to  train  the  child  to 
sit  properly,  to  place  his  paper  on  the  desk  as  he  should,  to  hold 
his  pen  correctly,  and  to  move  his  hand  easily  across  the  page  as 
he  writes.  Under  these  conditions,  the  child  has  been  expected  to 
write  legibly. 

Two  things  may  be  noted  as  a  general  summary  of  the  year's  work : 
(1)  That  the  pupils  have  made  progress;  (2)  that  the  teachers 
have  interest  and  confidence  in  this  method  of  teaching  writing. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  penmanship  in  our  schools 
is  on  a  proper  foundation,  one  upon  which  our  teachers  may,  with 
assistance,  construct  satisfactory  work  of  very  high  standard.  With 
the  extension  of  the  system  through  the  grammar  grades  and  the 
employment  of  a  writing  director  who  has  thorough  knowledge  of 
and  unshaken  belief  in  the  system  of  writing  that  we  have  intro- 
duced, we  should  evolve  legible  and  rapid  writers  trained  to  right 
position,  right  movement,  and  right  form. 

Training,  combining  intellectual  and  industrial  work,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress  at  the  two  centers  of  its  trial  in  the  grades, 
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at  the  Lenox  School  in  the  southeast  and  the  Smallwood  Manual 
Training  School  in  the  southwest.  The  first-named  school,  with  its 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  provided  with  extra  periods  of  man- 
ual training  per  week,  has  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of 
handiwork,  and  has  made  remarkable  advance  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  Smallwood  School  is  proving  its  worth  by  various  tokens. 
The  enrollment  has  changed  very  slightly,  the  attendance  has  been  ex- 
cellent, retention  of  children  beyond  the  legal  school  age  has  been 
noticeable,  interest  in  definite  work  and  ability  to  carry  out  specific 
directions  have  been  remarked,  and  power  to  accomplish  well  in  the 
grades  two  lines  of  endeavor,  mental  and  manual,  has  been  quite 
evident.  An  8B  group  of  boys  and  another  of  girls  will  begin  the 
combined  instruction  September  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  February, 
1917,  will  find  some  pupils  of  these  groups  in  readiness  to  take  up 
the  manual  training  offered  by  certain  high  schools.  The  atmospliere 
of  the  Smallwood  Manual  Training  School  has  been  very  pleasing, 
and  the  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  concentration  of  principal,  of 
teachers,  and  of  pupils  have  been  constantly  observed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  establishing  these  combined 
industrial-academic  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  wholesome 
advance  will  lead  to  the  establishment  before  long  of  similar  schools 
in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

There  is  very  evident  coordination  of  interests  between  the  school 
department  and  the  police  department,  tlie  primary  object  of  which 
is  the  welfare  of  children.  Following  mutual  imderstanding  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  departments,  Maj.  Pullman,  superintendent  of 
police,  has  furthered  the  safety  first  movement  in  detailing  Officer 
Shelby  to  give  talks  to  grammar  grade  boys  and  girls,  which  talks, 
very  graphic  and  unusually  impressive,  have  defined  the  relation  of 
policeman  and  school  child  and  have  laid  down  very  clear  rules  of 
roadway  safety,  and  Officer  Brunner  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils 
methods  of  life  saving  in  the  water  and  to  teach  swimming  to  groups 
of  them.  Safety  of  children  as  they  move  through  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, intelligent  observance  of  city  ordinances,  and  reduction 
in  the  number  of  river  fatalities  are  the  aims  of  these  splendid  ef- 
forts, and  too  much  credit  can  not  be  extended  by  us  to  the  alert 
chief  of  police  and  his  very  capable  men  for  the  service  they  are 
rendering  the  schools  through  this  guardianship  of  the  children. 

The  need  for  a  law  to  retire  superannuated  teachers  on  partial  pay 
becomes  more  acute  each  year.  During  the  year  a  new  retirement 
bill  has  been  prepared.  Statistics,  giving  age,  term  of  service,  and 
salaries,  were  received  from  tlie  whole  teaching  corps.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  T.  (jalliher,  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  retire- 
ment of  teachers,  the  services  of  the  United  States  Efficiency  Bureau 
were  secured  to  evaluate  the  project. 
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After  months  of  woik  a  bill  which  is  believed  to  be  equitable  and 
workable  has  been  prepared.  It  provides  that  retirement  shall  be 
on  the  age  basis  and  that  each  teacher  shall  purchase  for  himself  an 
annuity  based  on  his  salary,  in  addition  to  which,  appropriation  shall 
be  made  giving  to  each  retired  teacher  $6  per  year  for  each  year  of 
teaching  service.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  retired  pay  of 
teachers  ready  for  or  near  retirement  shall  be  provided  for  by  ap- 
propriation. 

The  bill  is  now  before  Congress  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  it  enacted  into  'a  law  at  the  next  session. 

The  year  has  been  a  wide-awake  one  among  grade  teachers.  Many 
of  them  have  taken  college  courses  and  some  have  received  their 
degrees.  They  have  formed  study  clubs,  with  professional  advance- 
ment their  sole  object.  There  has  been  unusual  activity  among  them 
in  teaching  dramatization,  in  training  in  habits  of  study,  in  ob- 
serving the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare,  in  handling  our  traveling 
libraries,  and  in  obtaining  reading  matter  for  pupils  from  the  public 
library,  and  in  looking  after  the  physical  welfare  of  children.  With- 
out the  general  cooperation  of  this  body  of  alert,  fine-minded  teachers, 
the  work  of  the  supervising  principals  would  have  been  arduous 
indeed,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school  system  would  have  moved 
much  less  smoothly  than  it  has.  Their  general  excellence  must  be 
conceded  and  highly  commended. 

As  the  necessity  for  a  clerk  for  the  supervisor  becomes  more  press- 
ing every  year,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  in  the  report  of  this  year  the 
following  recommendation  from  the  report  of  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals of  the  year  1908-9,  bringing  the  statistics  up  to  date : 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  school  system  to-day  is  clerical  help  in 
the  office  of  the  supervising  principal.  This  need  has  long  existed,  but  has  grown 
in  urgency  within  recent  years  by  the  enlargement  of  the  districts  and  with  the 
natural  development  of  administrative  detail.  Theoretically  the  supervising 
principal  is  in  his  schools  throughout  school  hours.  This  is  where  he  wishes  to 
be  and  where  he  ought  to  be,  but  all  too  often  it  is  where  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  be.    More  and  more  is  he  held  at  his  office  desk. 

For  the  supervising  principal,  for  the  building  principal,  and  for  the  general 
public,  a  division  clerk  In  the  office  of  the  supervising  principal  would  relieve 
trying  conditions  which  now  exist.  It  Is  not  easy  to  educate  all  who  have  busi- 
ness at  a  division  headquarters  to  call  at  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  day. 
Many  expect,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  find  that  office  open  for  business  all  day. 
A  representative  of  the  supervising  principal  in  his  oflice  through  the  day  would 
prevent  frequent  disappointment  and  inconvenience  and  occasional  dissatisfac- 
tion and  irritation  among  those  calling,  in  person  or  by  telephone,  in  the  absence 
of  the  supervising  principal.  The  burden  of  clerical  work  is  often  complained 
of  by  buUding  principals.  The  services  of  a  division  clerk  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  transfer  to  him  some  work  of  this  nature  now  necessarily  imposed  upon 
the  building  principal.'  Most  important  of  all,  a  division  clerk  would  materially 
lighten  the  present  oflice  exactions  of  the  supervising  principal,  giving  him  more 
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time  for  the  most  important  part  of  his  duties — ^that  bearing  directly  on  tlK 
teaching  in  the  schools. 

Providing  division  clerks  would  not  inaugurate  a  new  policy,  but  merely  ex- 
tend an  existing  practice  wisely  instituted  years  ago  for  our  high  schools.  Eacli 
high  school  now  has  the  service  of  such  an  employee.  We  do  not  doubt  the  need 
of  such  service  In  our  high  schools ;  we  only  assert  a  greater  need  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  grade  schools.  For  the  consideration  of  the  possible  questioner  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  high  school  has,  under  one  roof»  a  corps  of  from 
26  to  60  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  from  532  to  1»550  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  school  division  contains  from  8  to  15  buildings,  scattered  over  several 
square  miles  of  territory,  a  teaching  force  of  from  81  to  131  teachers,  and  an 
enrollment  of  from  2,900  to  6,300  pupils. 

To-day  one  of  two  things  is  forced  upon  the  supervising  principal  who  would 
keep  all  the  lines  of  his  diverse  duties  drawing  well — either  to  carry  his  work 
to  unusual  hours  and  to  recognize  no  such  thing  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  to  secure 
clerical  assistance  at  his  own  exx)ense. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  advocate  an  extension  to  the  divisions  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  policy  of  employing  clerks,  now  operative  in  all  our 
high  schools.  We  urge  this  as  the  simplest,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
economical  way  to  better  the  supervision  in  our  grade  schools. 

The  supervising  principals,  my  colleagues,  join  me,  I  am  sure, 
in  expressing  deep  appreciation  for  the  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings held  with  you,  meetings  whose  discussions,  educational  and 
general,  recommendations  and  directions  have  made  the  year's  per- 
formance of  official  duties  very  satisfactory  and  uniform,  and  for 
the  many  courtesies  received  from  you  and  your  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Anne  Beers, 
Supervising  Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

DIVISIONS  1-fl. 


Sir:  When  the  school  year  opened  in  September  the  enrolbnent 
in  the  special  classes  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  experiment  was  tried  of  sending 
back  to  the  regular  classes  all  those  whose  efforts  seemed  to  justify 
a  triaL  This  plan,  together  with  other  factors,  such  as  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  medical  examining  corps  under  the  board  and  the 
resignation  of  our  school  nurse  to  enter  upon  the  Red  Cross  work, 
kept  the  enrollment  of  some  of  the  classes  below  the  normal  for 
several  weeks,  but  by  the  beginning  of  winter  all  classes  were  in  oper- 
ation with  their  customary  munber  of  pupils.  One,  the  Gales  un- 
graded, reached  its  maximum  soon  thereafter  and  a  waiting  list  had 
to  be  established.  As  the  largest  proportion  of  this  class  comes  from 
the  northeast  section  of  the  city,  it  seems  evident  that  the  next  class 
of  this  type  to  be  established  should  be  placed  in  that  locality. 

While  the  experiment  indicated  was  not  wholly  successful,  as 
several  of  the  pupils  drifted  back  to  the  special  class  work,  some 
voluntarily,  yet  enough  of  them,  both  boys  and  girls,  remained  with 
regular  classes  to  show  that  they  had  in  a  measure  overcome  their 
backwardness  and  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
In  my  opinion  all  pupils  who  seem  worthy  of  it  should  be  tried 
again  in  the  regular  classes,  even  if  some  are  later  found  wanting, 
provided,  of  course,  that  their  presence  does  not  serve  as  a  serious 
drag  upon  the  others. 

During  October  several  meetings  of  the  special  teachers  from  all 
divisions  were  held  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  preparing  a  syllabus 
of  their  work,  thus  doing  something  toward  standa'rdization.  It  was 
decided  to  appoint  committees  on  each  school  subject,  along  both  cul- 
tural and  handicraft  lines,  to  prepare  outlines.  Subsequeutly  these 
outlines  were  completed  and  submitted  to  you.  It  is  hoped  they  met 
your  approval  and  that,  after  such  revision  as  you  may  desire,  you 
will  have  them  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  authorize  their  use  in 
the  various  classes. 

Our  work  in  basketry  would  have  been  seriously  handicapped  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary 
reeds  and  dyes,  had  not  the  trouble  been  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war  and  a  double  supply  procured  before  the  market 
was  affected.  Unless  peace  comes  at  an  early  date,  it  will  doubtless 
be  necessary  in  this  line  of  work  to  modify  our  course  of  study  and  to 
make  baskets  of  other  material  not  requiring  the  use  of  dyes.    Some 
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other  handicrafts  will  be  affected  similarly,  notably  worsted  work, 
but  other  things  can  be  substituted,  so  that  the  proper  proportion  be- 
tween book  and  hand  work  can  still  be  maintained.  In  ordering  sup- 
plies for  next  year  this  fact  has  been  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  orderly  adjustment  of  the  various  departments 
in  the  storeroom,  with  additional  shelves  and  work  tables,  will  enable 
the  teachers  of  the  special  classes  to  receive  their  supplies  much 
earlier  in  the  school  year  than  heretofore.  To  give  special  children 
mental  work  only,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  is  unquestionably  harmful 
to  them  as  well  as  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  teacher,  who  sees  her  new 
pupils  started  in  the  wrong  way.  In  fact  the  very  purpose  of  the 
special  class  work  is  set  aside,  at  least  temporarily,  and  the  child's 
improvement  not  only  delayed  but  perhaps  prevented. 

Continued  emphasis  was  given  to  typewriting  .in  all  classes.  The 
ungraded  boys  and  the  foreign  children  were  helped  thereby  in  their 
English  work  and  the  other  children,  by  proper. fingering,  gained 
much  correlation.  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  typewriting  machines  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years  and  should  be  replaced  at  an  early  date.  They  have 
been  repaired  from  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  but  this  process  can  not 
go  on  much  longer.  I  recommend  that  some  new  machines  be  added 
and  that  at  the  end  of  next  year  a  few  of  the  oldest  ones  be  con- 
demned and  discarded.  The  teacher  in  charge  can,  arrange  to  trans- 
fer the  old  ones  to  the  atypical  classes,  where  proper  fingering  is  the 
essential  thing  rather  than  excellent  result,  for  use  until  such  condem- 
nation, provided  a  few  new  ones  can  be  purchased  for  the  other 
classes,  before  the  transfer  is  effected. 

Several  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  typewriting  petitioned  for 
instruction  in  stenography,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  deny  the  appli- 
cation and  to  use  the  time  in  perfecting  them  in  grammar  and  com- 
position. 

May  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  nongraded  class  at  the 
Tenley  School?  This  class  has  made  marked  progress  during  the 
past  year  \mder  somewhat  disadvantageous  conditions,  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  sharing,the  annex  with  other  classes.  The  class 
has  gained  in  popularity  and  usefulness  and  deserves  a  room  of  its 
own.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  matter  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  that,  if  no  other  arrangement  can  be  made,  a  portable 
building,  at  least,  be  provided  in  order  that  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  may  "have  constant  use  of  their  own  things,  and  thus  supply 
a  more  attractive  environment. 

The  year's  work  has  been  made  successful  by  the  imtiring  efforts 
of  the  teachers,  but  the  medical  examiners  and  the  school  nurses 
have  certainly  contributed  their  share.  It  is  impossible  for  me  in 
this  brief  report  to  enumerate  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
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special  children  have  been  taken  to  hospitals  and  clinics  and  re- 
ceived there  beneficial  treatment.  Eyeglasses  have  been  procured  by 
parents  and  others  whenever  the  need  was  fully  explained.  Some 
organizations  have  been  unusually  kind  in  attending  to  the  needs  in 
individual  cases  of  an  exceptional  nature.  One  could  write  volumes 
about  the  gratitude  shown  in  certain  instances  by  the  children  and 
by  the  parents  when  the  helpful  results  have  become  apparent. 

Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  attendance  officers  for  reporting  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  mornings  to  the  director  for  consultation  respect- 
ing truancy  and  court  cases  and  others  involving  special  treatment, 
need  of  glasses,  etc. 

In  like  manner  it  is  desirable  that  before  permits  to  work  are 
issued  to  special-class  pupils  a  conference  be  held  by^the  child-labor 
officer  and  those  in  charge  of  the  special-class  work. 

Owing  Jto  other  demands  upon  the  visiting  teachers,  our  classes 
in  manual  training  and  in  domestic  science  have  not  received  the 
full  time  heretofore  allotted  to  these  subjects.  I  trust  the  state  of  the 
appropriation  will  enable  you  to  remedy  this  next  year.  At  the 
Morse  School,  however,  one  teacher,  Mrs.  Johnson,  has  met  this 
situation  in  some  measure  by  devoting  a  short  period  daily  to  easy 
bench  work,  producing  commendable  results. 

The  subject  of  transportation  of  needy  children  from  home  to 
school  and^back  again  is  still  a  problem.  Fortunately,  during  the 
past  year  the  Associated  Charities  has  been  able  to  supply  car 
tickets  to  12  children  from  its  rapidly  diminishing  school  fund. 
What  will  be  done  when  this  fund  is  exhausted,  one  can  not  tell.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  tenders  of  assistance  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
car  tickets  at  that  time  have  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Monday  Evening  Club  and  by  officers  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

During  the  year,  separate  card  catalogues  of  all  children  enrolled  in 
atypical  or  in  ungraded  schools,  since  these  classes  were  established, 
have  been  compiled  from  the  record  books  of  the  teachers  and  have 
already  proved  their  value  as  time-saving  devices. 

In  additions  to  teachers'  meetings,  the  Special-Child-Study  Club, 
an  organization  of  teachers  and  their  -friends,  has  provided  several 
lectures  of  particular  interest  to  those  engaged  in  this  line  of  school 
work.  The  Teachers'  Institute  also  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Miss  Meta  Anderson,  director  of  special  classes  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you,  the  members  of  the  board, 
my  colleagues  and  other  school  officials,  not  only  for  past  courtesies 
but  also  for  constant  cooperation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  Patterson, 
Supervising  Principal  Special  Schools. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
6«S42— 16 ^U 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  SPECIAL 

CLASSES. 

DIVISONS  10-13. 


Sir:  Washington  occupies  no  mean  position  in  measures  to  cure 
for  defective  and  delinquent  pupils.  Grenerous  appropriations  and 
instructors,  fit  in  elements  of  character,  by  study,  and  by  consecrated 
devotion  to  the  work,  have  enabled  the  educational  system  to  achieve 
results  highly  commendable. 

MBNTAIi  DEFECTIVES. 

Careful  medical  examination  by  experts  preliminary  to  segrega- 
tion of  mental  defectives  and  inspection  of  classes  established  have 
sifted  membership  and  conserved  health.  The  advent  of  the  public- 
school  nurse  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to  these  unfortunate 
children  by  the  personal  touch,  by  visits  to  homes,  by  presence  at 
hospitals  or  dispensaries  while  examinations  and  operations  oc- 
curred. This  humanitarian  spirit  ftnd  sympathy  are  widening  and 
deepening  to  embrace  all. 

The  creation  of  these  classes  was  in  response  to  society's  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  all  to  education,  and  its  bounden  duty  to  train 
the  weak  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  get  the  most  out  of  life,  to  become 
contributors  according  to  their  capabilities. 

From  diagnoses  by  the  physicians  who  examined  the  children  prior 
to  segregation,  and  from  observations  by  the  class  teachers,  these 
atypical  pupils  may  be  separated  into  (a)  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally defective,  (b)  the  backward  and  retarded. 

Hif e  among  the  first  group  are  partial  paralysis,  meningitis,  cranial 
deformities,  defective  hearing,  poor  eyesight,  defective  speech,  unde- 
veloped or  impaired  memory,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  causes  pro- 
ducing the  second  group  are  environment,  parental  neglect,  improper 
nourishment,  heredity. 

Possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  instructors  intelligently 
aim  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  by  suiting  methods  and  subjects  to 
individual  needs.  In  several  instances  the  apparently  mentally  dead 
have  been  made  to  arise  and  to  stand  on  their  intellectual  feet,  and 
have  entered  ordinary  classes  to  pursue  studies 

The  work  in  mental  lines  is  well  done — peradventure,  more  success- 
fully than  other  cities  having  such  classes.  It  is  interesting  to 
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state  that  during  the  year  seven  pupils  were  transferred  from  the 
atypical  classes  to  the  regular  grades,  and  that  they  have  done  good 
work  in  the  subjects.  Manu-industrial  or  hand  work  accomplished 
is  justly  a  source  of  congratulation. 

UNGRADED    CLASSES. 

These  classes  seek  to  save  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  the  regular 
teacher  and  docile  learner  and  to  curb  the  refractory — ^the  one  to 
possess  opportunity  to  pursue  study  undisturbed  by  the  boy  who 
refuses  to  abide, by  constituted  arrangements  and  regulations;  the 
other  to  develop  under  a  strong  teacher  clothed  with  power  to  com- 
pel obedience.  This  deliverance  of  the  regular  teacher  from  a  clog 
has  proved  valuable  educationally  and  financially. 

The  relief  to  the  teacher  has,  perhaps,  led  to  the  thought  that  "  to 
fire,"  not  to  hold  and  in^ire  with  better  purpose  and  ideal,  is  the 
sole  thing.  The  ungraded  class  exists  not  as  a  *'  dump  "  or  "  scrap 
heap  "  for  boys  not  easily  controlled,  but  as  a  place  to  regain  their 
better  selves  when  all  other  measures  have  been  tried  and  found 
futile. 

The  boys  very  often  "right  about  faces"  and  march  toward  a 
higher  and  better  career.  Viciousness  is  not  widespread  among  them. 
Wrong  view  of  their  relations  to  teachers  and  authorities,  failure  of 
the  regular  classroom  instructors  to  understand  these  pupils,  ignor- 
ance and  neglect  of  parents  are  the  causes  leading  to  assignment  to 
ungraded  classes.  It  is  verily  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  canvass 
every  case  thoroughly  before  recommending  elimination;  it  is  no 
light  thing  to  take  a  pupil  from  the  normal  environment  of  school 
and  place  him  where  he  considers  himself  penalized,  an  outcast. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  instructors  of  these  boys  meet 
the  others  occasionally  to  discuss  the  cause  and  cure  of  truancy  and 
infractions  of  order  and  discipline.  A  duty  confronts  every  class- 
room teacher  to  be  patient  and  long-suflfering  in  such  cases.  Flippant, 
caustic  language  characterizes  far  too  many  "histories"  sent  when 
segregation  is  sought. 

There  should  be  in  each  classroom  a  small  number  of  books  care- 
fully chosen  to  cultivate  the  reading  habit,  to  inculcate  proper  ideals. 
The  teacher,  through  full  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  could  successfully 
lead  to  the  books  most  helpful.  The  pleasure  and  profit  from  such 
a  course  could  not  fail  to  curb  the  tendency  to  truancy  by  presenting 
something  worth  while  when  they  are  at  home,  by  preventing  the 
playing  of  "  hide  and  seek  "  with  the  teacher  and  attendance  officer. 

To  the  three  classes  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  73  boys 
were  sent.  During  the  session  now  ended  50  were  returned  to  regular 
classes;  all  except  4  did  very  acceptable  work.    Twelve,  14  years  old, 
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found  work  as  delivery  boys,  baggage  porters,  and  elevator  boys; 
tl  were  sent  to  the  reform  school,  and  4  left  the  city. 

The  proposition  to  establish  an  ungraded  class  for  girls  has  at 
various  times  been  brought  forward,  but  to  my  mind  the  necessity 
does  not  exist.  Unruly,  rude,  and  disagreeable  female  pupils  are 
found  in  the  schools  and  may  be  kept  and  controlled  in  ordinary 
classes. 

By  all  means,  through  transfer,  through  eternal  vigilance  by 
teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  in  cooperation  with  home,  let  the  girl 
remain;  let  her  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  uplift,  guided  and  guarded 
by  sympathetic  and  soulful  teachers. 

Is  it  not  true  that  girls  bad  enough  for  such  separation  are  beyond 
the  school  age?  If  the  angel  is  dead  beyond  resurrection  by  ordi- 
nary school  discipline,  an  institution  is  indicated  where  the  regimen 
is  rigid,  where  work  is  had  not  for  work's  sake  but  for  building 
character.  Not  as  "  undesirables  "  but  as  potentially  good  members 
of  society  they  should  be  regarded. 

Is  it  not  feasible,  as  it  is  desirable,  to  have  backward  and  retarded 
children  placed  under  special  teachers?  The  very  small  class  for 
atypical  children  in  the  southwest  might  be  built  up  by  placing  there- 
in a  few  of  the  very  backward  pupils  found  there.  Such  a  step 
as  an  experiment  may  well  be  undertaken. 

To  conclude,  permit  me  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  the 
great  cost  of  these  classes  that  police,  courts,  jails,  and  penitentiaries 
are  also  expensive,  and  that  they  are  mainly  restrictive,  while  these 
classes  are  remedial,  reformative,  and  regenerative. 

W.  S.  MONTGOMEBY, 

Supervising  Principal. 

To  the  SUP£RI1«TEN0£NT  OP  SCHOOIiS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 


June  30, 1916. 

Dear  Sib:  As  the  year  1915-16  draws  to  a  close  we  are  glad  to 
report  that  the  cooperation  between  the  supervising  principals,  the 
school  teachers,  and  our  oflBce  has  decidedly  improved.  While  there  are 
still  many  teachers  who  do  not  cooperate  at  all,  as  well  as  those  who 
only  partly  do  so,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  improvement  is  such  as 
to  make  us  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Again  we  plead  earnestly  for  more  attendance  officers.  Next  year 
we  trust  our  force  will  be  increased  and  an  adequate  salary  be  pro- 
vided for  all. 

The  school  nurses,  medical  inspectors,  juvenile  court,  associated 
charities,  Hebrew  charities,  and  the  clinics  of  two  of  the  hospitals 
in  this  city  have  been  very  helpful,  and  we  certainly  thank  them  for 
the  assistance  they  have  given  to  our  work. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  the  splendid  work  done  by  Miss 
Bogan,  of  this  office.  She  works  faithfully  and  well,  displaying 
always  a  sympathetic  interest  in  each  child  with  whom  she  has  to 
deal.    We  have  always  worked  very  happily  together. 

The  necessity  for  the  ungraded  school  for  boys  has  been  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  and  now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  un- 
graded school  for  girls.  Surely  a  girl  should  have  a  chance  to  "  make 
good  ^  as  well  as  a  boy,  and  not  only  would  this  be  a  benefit  to  the 
girl  herself,  but  the  moral  influence  on  the  community  would  be 
as  noticeable  as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  boys  of  indifferent  parents. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Thurston,  the  board  of  education, 
and  all  those  who  are  connected  with  the  school  system  and  other 
cooperative  agencies  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  to  this  office. 

Report  of  tcork  done  by  the  attendance  of/lce  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916. 

Truants: 

Male 389 

Female 5 

Absentees : 

Male 1, 834 

Female 797 

Nonattendants : 

Male 67 

Female 20 

Visits  to  parents j 2,771 
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Visits  to  schools 427 

V  isits  to  private  schools 21 

Visits  in  interest  of  work 416 

Notices  served 79 

CJourt  cases : 

Police 1 

Juvenile _' 4 

Reported  to  other  agencies : 

Associated  Charities 36 

Board  of  Children's  Guardians 7 

Juvenile  Court i 47 

Child  labor 16 

Police  court 1 

Mrs.  Richardson 4 

Police  for  location 1 

Not  located 100 

Over  and  under  age 139 

Excused  from  school  by  doctors 4 

Out  of  town 92 

Reported  from  Kills  Island 38 

Excluded 1 

Never  returned 139 

Returned  to  school 1,988 

Total  number  of  visits  made  during  year 3,  C35 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sadie  L.  Lewis, 
Chief  Attendance  Officer. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  CHILD  LABOR 


June  30,  1916. 

Sib:  There  have  been  issued  during  the  school  year  1915-16  940 
age  and  schooling  and  age  certificates.  Of  these,  83  were  age  cer- 
tificates, which,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor 
law,  were  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Of  the  940  certificates,  562  were  used  as  working  permits  by  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years :  White  boys,  414 ;  white 
girls,  91 ;  colored  boys,  56 ;  colored  girl,  1. 

Upon  the  remaining  certificates,  378  badges  for  street  trades  were 
issued  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years :  White  boys,  261 ; 
colored  boys,  127. 

A  statement  made  by  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shows 
the  condition  of  the  miscellaneous  trust  fund  on  account  of  child- 
labor  badges  to  be  as  follows : 

July  1,  1915,  balance  on  hand $46. 06 

Receipts  during  fiscal  year  1916 34.45 

80.51 

Refand  made  during  fiscal  year  1916 $1. 55 

Expenditure  during  fiscal  year  1916 52. 50 

54.05 

\  ■ 
July  1,  1916,  balance  on  hand 26. 46 

There  is  one  item  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  arrangement  other 
than  that  in  use  during  the  school  term  for  the  examination  of  chil- 
dren applying  for  permits.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  Dr. 
Macatee  and  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the  children  are  ex- 
amined at  the  Berret  School  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week.  This,  it  is  true,  causes  some  additional  confusion  at  the  child- 
labor  office  but  saves  the  applicant  another  trip  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  issue  a  permit  upon  the  same  day  the  application  is  made. 

One  other  item  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  appropriation  bill  for  two  child-labor  inspectors,  which 
Was  cut  out  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eleanor  J.  Keene, 

Clerk  in  Charge. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schoous. 

\%1 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


June  30, 1916. 

Sir:  The  public  night  schools  for  white  pupils  have  enjoyed  an- 
other year  of  usefulness.  The  principals  report  steady  progress  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  my  own  observations 
confirm  their  statements.  The  enrollment  also  ^owed  an  increase, 
the  total  last  year  being  2,890,  while  the  number  enrolled  this  year 
was  2,972. 

High-school  work  was  done  at  the  Business  and  McKinley  Manual 
Training  Schools.  At  the  Business  the  course  covered  instruction 
in  English,  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and 
commercial  law.  The  school  was  open  71  nights,  and  the  interest  and 
attendance  of  the  pupils  were  well  sustained  for  that  time.  The  en- 
rollment increased  this  year  from  538  to  759,  397  males  and  362  fe- 
males. The  principal  reports  the  best  year  yet.  The  McKinley 
School  was  open  66  nights.  Instruction  covered  courses  in  electricity, 
machine-shop  work,  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  The  principal  reports  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  school  in  regular  attend- 
ance and  work  done,  though  the  enrollment  was  not  quite  as  large  as 
last  year,  the  total  being  814,  381  males  and  433  females,  while  last 
year's  total  was  859.  The  pupils  in  these  high  schools  come  from  all 
sections  of  the  city  and  from  many  walks  of  life.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  adults  who  through  contact  with  life  have  learned  the  need  of 
the  best  possible  equipment  if  success  in  life  is  to  be  achieved.  Con- 
sequently they  bring  to  their  work  earnestness,  ambition,  the  will  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  so  in  spite  of  bodies  and 
minds  more  or  less  tired  from  the  day's  work  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  day-school  pupils  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  A 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Business  school  and  in  the  male 
department  of  the  McKinley  were  seeking  advancement  along  the 
lines  of  their  chosen  occupations.  They  were  working  to  fit  them- 
selves for  promotion,  for  higher  wages,  for  increased  efficiency,  and 
as  a  result  the  general  standard  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  in  the 
community  is  higher.  In  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  classes  at 
the  McKinley  the  majority  of  the  students  were  not  working  with 
a  higher  wage  in  view,  but  were  seeking  to  become  better  home 
makers  and  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-help  along  those  lines.  That 
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they  sacceed  in  both  these  efforts  their  teachers  testify.  The  demand 
for  these  subjects  was  so  great  that  pupils  could  be  accommodated 
only  one  night  a  week.  In  millinery  there  were  four  teachers,  each 
one  having  three  separate  classes  a  week.  In  sewing  and  tailoring 
there  were  two  teachers,  each  having  three  separate  classes.  While 
each  pupil  could  have  but  one  night  a  week  in  either  of  these  subjects 
she  was  permitted  to  enter  other  classes  and  many  did  so. 

Instruction  in  millineiy  was  given  at  the  Northeast  Industrial 
School  to  three  separate  classes,  having  a  total  enrollment  for  the  sea- 
son of  152.  At  the  Berret  and  Morse  Schools  cooking  classes  were 
held,  two  in  each  building,  a  first-year  class  and  a  second-year  class. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  music  was  taught  in  our  night  schools. 
Mr.  Coggswell,  director  of  music  in  our  schools,  in  connection  with 
the  community  center  work  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School,  conducted 
a  class  in  vocal  music  one  night  a  week.  At  the  McKinley  he 
taught  two  night  per  week,  beginning  with  vocal  music  one  night 
and  orchestral  music  one  night.  After  a  time  the  vocal  class  was 
discontinued  and  two  evenings  a  week  were  devoted  to  instruction  in 
orchestral  music.  The  attendance  at  the  McKinley  music  classes 
was  not  large,  but  Prof.  Coggswell  thinks  a  good  beginning  was 
made.    He  was  much  pleased  with  the  success  at  the  Normal. 

Grade  classes  were  held  at  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  Thomson,  and 
Wallach  Schools. '  The  total  enrollment  in  these  classes-dropped  from 
1^1  last  year  to  l,052r  this,  the  Madison  alone  showing  an  increase. 
The  greatest  decrease  was  at  the  Thomson,  the  drc^  being  from  651 
to  526.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  decreased  enrollment  in  the 
foreign  classes  because  of  decreased  immigration,  especially  from  the 
central  and  southern  nations  of  Europe.  As  the  attendance  in  these 
foreign  classes  decreased  the  classes  were  consolidated  and  the  serv- 
ices of  teachers  temporarily  dispensed  with,  in  accordance  with  the 
,  custom  in  all  our  night  schools. 

Instruction  in  the  grades  was  carried  on  along  established  lines, 
the  stress  being  placed  on  arithmetic,  oral  and  written ;  English,  in- 
cluding spelling,  reading,  composition,  and  grammar;  geography 
and  United  States  history.  The  results  were  as  satisfactory  as  could 
well  be  expected,  considering  irregular  attendance  and  the  physical 
condition  of  many  who  work  during  the  day  and  come  to  school 
physically  tired. 

While  in  our  work  with  the  foreign  pupils  we  have  always  en- 
deavored to  .impress  upon  them  their  duty  to  learn  American  ways 
and  to  love  American  institutions,  that  they  may  become  true  and 
useful  American  citizens,  yet  this  year  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  phase  of  our  work  than  ever  before.  At  the  Thomson  a  class 
in  civics  was  held  each  night  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Finckel,  which 
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was  attended  by  those  foreigners  whose  knowledge  of  English  was 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  understand  class  instruction.  Mr.  Finckel 
in  an  understanding  way,  discussed  with  them  the  principles  of  our 
National  Government,  the  ideals  that  make  possible  democracies, 
and  the  application  of  those  principles  and  ideals  as  seen  in  their 
working  out  in  our  national  and  local  governments.  Pupils  were 
advised  as  to  the  desirability  of  their  becoming  American  citizens 
and  definite  instruction  was  given  them  to  enable  them  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully the  examinations  necessary  to  that  end.  Instruction  along 
che  same  lines  was  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  at  Jefferson  so  far  as 
niunber  of  pupils  would  warrant.  This  work  was  so  well  received 
and  so  successful  that  it  will  be  continued.  Acknowledgment  should 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  of 
assistance  in  our  work  with  foreigners.  The  effort  that  this  bureau 
is  now  making  in  the  interest  of  Americanism  will  be  productive  of 
great  good. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  interest  of  Flag  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
in  the  Thomson  foreign  class  has  been  maintained.  Its  officers  have 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work,  and  on  the  closing  night  gave  the  usual 
number  of  American  flags  for  excellence  in  composition.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  also  showed  its  interest  by  presenting  a  beautiful 
medal  to  the  writer  of  the  essay  judged  to  be  best  of  a  set  written* 
on  a  patriotic  subject  by  the  foreign  pupils  at  the  Thomson.  The 
Federation  of  Jewish  Women  with  Flag  Chapter  and  the  Twen 
tieth  Century  Club  provided  the  necessary  funds  to  extend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  foreign  classes  at  the  Thomson  from  the  close  of  the 
regular  sessions  early  in  April  into  June.  The  Col.  John  Donalson 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  took  an  active  interest  this  year  in  the  foreign 
class  at  the  Jefferson  School.  Its  officers  visited  the  school  and  at 
its  closing  presented  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  written  by 
foreign  pupils.  The  noble  women  of  these  societies  show  their  love 
of  country  and  their  desire  to  be  of  real  service  in  thus  helping  these 
young  foreigners  to  become  true  American  citizens. 

It  has  been  our  custom  as  far  as  possible  to  select  our  night-school 
teachers  from  the  day-school  corps.  Of  the  74  teachers  in  our  white 
schools  this  year  48  teach  in  our  day  schools,  of  whom  21  are  males 
and  27  females.  Of  the  26  not  employed  in  our  day  schools  9  are 
males  and  17  females. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the  Wallach  and  Madison  Schools 
might  well  be  united  and  placed  at  the  Peabody  Building,  which  is 
about  midway  between  the  two,  and  which  would  accommodate 
without  too  great  inconvenience  the  patrons  of  both  schools.  The 
saving  in  cost  of  running  the  combined  schools  would  be  considerable, 
not  only  in  that  fewer  cases  would  be  required,  but  also  in  expense 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 


SiK :  Entering  upon  my  duties  as  director  of  music  of  the  Washing- 
ton public  schools  last  September,  I  immediately  began  a  careful  and 
systematic  investigation  of  the  work  being  done.  On  every  hand  I 
was  most  cordially  greeted  by  both  teachers  and  ()upils.  I  was  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  tone  of  the  work  as  well  as  with  the  spirit 
manifested.  Particularly  was  this  most  pronounced  in  the  primary 
grades  and  intermediate  grades.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  not  what  it  would  be  had 
the  pupils  acquired  the  power  to  read  music.  It  is  evident  that  nioa 
of  the  time  has  been  spent  in  rote  singing.  This  is  important  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  but  when  it  is  continued  through  the  asso- 
ciative period,  where  all  children  are  eager  to  do  things  and  not  be 
continually  told  to  imitate,  when  the  adolescent  period  is  reached 
and  self-consciousness  is  most  manifest,  singing  becomes  more  or  less 
a  failure.  With  the  proper  materials  that  will  enable  teachers  to 
carry  out  the  plans  already  submitted,  this  will  be  easily  remedied. 
Our  aim  will  be  to  so  conduct  the  work  of  the  grades  that  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  year  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  read 
music  as  readily  as  they  read  English  and  to  sing  with  good  tone 
quality  as  well  as  with  evident  music  appreciation. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  HIGH  J9CH00LS. 

It  is  to  the  high  schools  that  we  must  look  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  which  at  the  best  can  only  be  well  grounded  in  the  grades. 
Here,  as  in  the  grades,  the  work  must  be  carefully  and  systematically 
carried  out,  which  should  include  a  practical  Jmowledge  of  some  of 
the  higher  ideals,  sufficient  at  least  to  prepare  a  student  for  a  life  of 
enjoyment  that  can  only  come  to  those  who  by  their  knowledge  of  a 
subject  are  able  to  fully  appreciate  it. 

As  in  the  graded  schools,  not  only  should  the  work  be  required— and 
most  thorough — ^but  should  be  regarded  as  a  major  study  with  the 
same  credit  as  language  or  mathematics. 

Leading  educators  are  coming  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  touching  as  it  does  every  phase 
of  human  life — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual. 

It  will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  high 
schools,  that  a  more  uniform  and  complete  system  be  established.   I 
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see  no  good  reason  why  we  can  not  have  a  large  and  effective  chorus, 
glee  clubs,  and  orchestra  in  each  school,  and  as  a  result  bring  these 
together  in  one  'grand  festival,  where  the  best  work  of  great  masters 
can  be  properly  given,  thus  rounding  out  the  course  of  training  we 
have  already  prepared. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  realized  the  value  of  the  school 
orchestra  in  its  stimulating  effect  not  only  upon  those  who  play 
different  instruments,  but  particularly  helpful  in  the  promotion  of 
school  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  development  of  musical  taste 
und  appreciation,  we  began  the  work  this  year,  and  as  a  result  many 
of  the  schools  have  their  own  orchestras  and  each  division  is  able 
to  supply  creditable  orchestral  music  for  their  commencement  exer- 
cises. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the  board  of  education  in  making 
provision  for  the  supply  of  suitable  music  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
work.  It  is  important,  however,  that  not  only  music  should  be  pro- 
vided, but  suitable  instruments,  such  as  French  horns,  bassoons,  oboes, 
violas,  cellos,  double  basses,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  orchestra  and  should  be  owned  by  the  schools.  Again,  it 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  place  Wash- 
ington in  the  musical  foreground  if  each  division  could  be  supplied 
with  a  complete  set  of  band  instruments,  that  boys  who  showed 
decided  talent  might  learn  to  play. 

Particularly  would  I  urge  the  complete  equipment  of  a  high -school 
cadet  band  and  dnun  corps  of  at  least  100  pieces.  If  Congress  will 
siTpply  the  funds  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  players.  Nothing  would 
lend  greater  inspiration  and  add  to  the  already  splendid  showing 
made  by  the  cadets  than  to  Jiave  their  own  band,  fully  equipped  and 
brought  to  the  same  standard  of  real  efficiency.  When  a  city  like 
Oakland,  Cal.,  can  furnish  money  to  fully  equip  29  bands  and  29 
orchestras,  certainly  a  great  city  like  Washington  should  not  be 
behind. 

With  efficient  work  in  the  grades,  where  every  child  is  taught  this 
universal  language,  with  the  splendid  possibilities  of  our  high  schools, 
organized  orchestras,  bands,  choruses,  etc.,  the  future  musical  stand- 
ing of  Washington  can  easily  take  first  rank. 

Hamlin  £.  Cogswell. 

To  the  SUPEIUNTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS* 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  work  in  drawing  for  1915-16. 
The  main  outline  is  essentially  the  same  as  given  in  a  previous  report. 
I  should  like,  hqwever,  to  call  attention  to  several  features  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  different  grades. 

In  the  first  grade  the  fondness  of  little  children  for  bright  colors 
is  shown  in  the  freshness  and  directness  apparent  in  the  free  paint- 
ing. Flowers,  landscapes,  figure  drawings — any  of  these  show  the 
child's  evident  enjoyment  of  the  lessons.  They  fairly  revel  in  bright 
color. 

In  the  third  grade  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  color  work  has 
developed.  It  is  made  to  correlate  with  the  other  studies.  Notice- 
able is  the  lovely  unit  of  work  in  connection  with  the  geography 
of  Japan.  In  the  hands  of  many  of  the  teachers  this  has  blossomed 
into  beautiful  sand-board  construction,  while  pictures  of  Torii,  lan- 
terns, and  of  the  famous  mountain,  have  made  charming  little  studies. 

A  comparison  of  the  construction  work  of  the  second  and  fourth 
grades  shows  the  marked  increase  of  control  attained  by  the  fourth- 
grade  children.  While  the  first  steps  are  shown  by  the  first  and 
second  grades,  very  simple  and  suited  to  the  little  fingers,  in  the  fourth 
grade,  where  the  various  means  of  locomotion  are  studied  and  Viking 
ships  and  halls  and  war  implements  constructed,  the  pupils  have 
shown  in  their  complicated  problems  decided  originality  and  great 
manual  dexterity. 

Two  things  in  regard  to  the  upper  grades  stand  out  in  my  mind. 
One  is  the  construction  work  which  develops  through  the  calendar 
mount  of  the  fifth,  the  portfolio  of  the  sixth,  to  the  craftsmanlike 
bookbinding  of  the  seventh  grade.  My  great  desire  has  been  to  get 
a  piece  of  work  for  the  upper  grades  that  should  be  real,  and  cer- 
tainly all  three  steps  of  this  work  have  shown  that  they  fulfill  that 
purpose.  The  calendar  mount,  besides  the  construction,  involves  a 
problem  in  design,  the  proper  placing  of  the  picture  and  calendar. 
The  portfolio,  a  step  in  advance  in  the  larger  size  and  more  com- 
plicated pasting,  and  the  binding  of  a  magazine  article  in  an  artistic 
way,  all  give  an  accuracy  and  skill  that  will  always  be  of  educational 
value  to  any  pupil  attaining  to  it. 
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The  other  item  of  special  interest  is  the  color  work  in  the  upper 
four  grades.  To  my  mind  the  introduction  of  color  in  these  grades  is 
a  most  important  step  in  advance  in  developing  the  course  of  study 
in  drawing.  The  nature  work  in  the  fifth  grade  in  water  color  and 
m  the  sixth  grade  in  crayon,  and  the  block  printing  in  the  eighth 
grade,  have  accomplished  more  than  almost  any  other  exercise  to 
cultivate  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  speak  of  certain  new  features  which  have 
marked  the  year.  In  the  fourth  grade,  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  a  new 
method  of  presenting  lettering  to  the  pupils  was  given.  This  method 
has  been  tried  out  with  gratifying  success.  Another  problem  in 
lettering  which  was  taught  to  the  teachers  and  given  through  them 
to  the  pupils,  was  block  lettering  in  the  seventh  grade.  This  was 
applied  in  placing  the  title  on  the  piece  of  work  in  bookbinding.  I 
hope  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge  gained  in  the  seventh  grade  by 
making,  in  the  eighth  grade,  posters  combining  object  drawing  and 
this  block  lettering  in  a  design. 

A  plan  I  had  had  in  mind  for  some  time  but  could  not  follow  on 
account  of  pressure  of  other  work,  was  successfully  carried  out  early 
in  the  school  year.  That  is,  I  held  a  series  of  meetings  for  all  the 
grade  teachers  in  the  drawing  office.  I  had  an  exhibition  of  the  first 
semester's  work  on  the  walls,  and  I  went  over  with  the  teachers  the 
plan  of  the  course  of  study,  illustrated  by  good  examples  from  their 
own  schools.  I  held  these  meetings  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  might  be  of  real  practical  use  in  the  schoolrooms. 
Judging  by  the  kind  things  said  by  many  of  the  teachers,  they  were 
most  helpful. 

When  I  called  for  the  usual  examples  of  work  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semester  I  asked  for  two  examples  of  construction  work  from 
each  school.  I  do  not  often  do  this,  for  sending  construction  pieces 
involves  so  much  extra  care  for  the  teacher — in  order  to  carry  well 
they  must  be  boxed — so  having  this  beautiful  and  suggestive  collec- 
tion of  Viking  ships,  castles,  shields,  Greek  temples,  colonial  homes, 
carriages,  milk  wagons,  beds,  cradles,  chairs,  and  tables,  I  held  a 
second  series  of  grade  meetings,  one  grade  at  a  time,  with  all  the 
construction  sent  from  that  grade  on  exhibition.  The  attendance  at 
this  series  of  meetings,  though  entirely  voluntary,  was  most  encour- 
aging. 

Supplementary  meetings  were  held  as  follows :  Two  eighth  grade, 
for  the  review  of  the  block  printing  in  color,  with  the  attendance 
optional,  and  three  seventh  grade,  to  give  to  the  teachers  the  new 
problem  of  bookbinding. 

In  the  eighth  grades  we  study  the  gifted  John  W.  Alexander 
through  his  great  picture,  "Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil."     We 
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study  Alexander  as  he  is  a  noted  American,  and  as  examples  of  Us 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Library  as  well  as  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  We  have  been  cordially  helped  in  this 
study  by  the  picture  departments  of  both  the  Congressional  and 
public  libraries. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  was  offered  when,  under  the  Federation 
of  Arts,  a  loan  collection  of  pictures  by  Alexander  was  shown  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery.  As  the  beautiful  "  Isabella  "  was  there,  I  am  glati 
to  report  that  many  of  the  eighth-grade  schools,  mostly  accompanied 
by  the  drawing  teacher,  but  sometimes  by  their  own  grade  teacher, 
visited  and  enjoyed  the  exhibit. 

Annie  M.  Wimon, 
Director  of  Drawing. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sib:  The  work  of  the  past  year  has  progressed  smoothly,  along 
substantially  the  same  lines  as  the  year  before.  A  special  effort  was 
made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  secure  a  greater  uniformity 
in  the  instruction  throughout  the  District,  to  the  end  that  certain 
definite  results  might  be  assumed  as  universal.  Care  was  taken  that 
this  emphasis  upon  definiteness  should  not  result  in  narrowness. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  enrollment  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
after  the  February  promotions,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
two  part-time  shops  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  northeast  and 
southeast  sections.  These  shops  were  placed  at  the  Webb  and  Cranch 
Schools,  the  former  being  open  three  days  and  the  latter  two  days. 

The  experiment  at  the  Lenox  was  continued,  and  the  results  were 
quite  as  pleasing  as  before.  A  number  of  large  pieces  of  cabinet- 
work executed  under  the  community  plan  were  completed  and  will 
be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school.  A  study  of  house  framing 
was  made,  the  model  being  upon  a  large  enough  scale  to  insure  inter- 
est and  value.  Some  full-sized  details  of  a  house  were  constructed. 
The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  was  continued,  and  better  results 
were  attained.  The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  was  very  good  last 
year  and  particularly  so  this  year,  both  in  amount  and  quality.  So 
far  as  the  industrial  side  of  the  work  of  these  classes  is  concerned, 
there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  results,  although,  if 
the  facilities  could  be  provided,  other  forms  of  work  should  be  added, 
so  those  who  have  no  particular  taste  for  the  kinds  now  taught  could 
turn  to  some  line  which  might  be  more  to  their  liking.  The  success 
of  the  general  plan  at  the  Lenox  School  depends,  it  seems  to  me, 
almost  wholly  upon  the  results  of  the  modified  classroom  work. 

There  was  less  development  at  the  Smallwood  this  year  than  had 
been  hoped  for,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  establish  a  full 
vocational  class.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  promise  car  fare  and  lunches  at  least  or  to  other  causes,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  offer  of  the  schools  to  meet  the  demand  for 
vocational  training,  of  which  we  have  had  numerous  expressions,  was 
not  accepted.  However,  the  preyocational  work  of  the  regular  Small- 
wood  classes  was  eminently  successful  in  itself.  It  is  still  to  be  ex- 
pected that  from  this  building  alone  a  reasonable  demand  for  voca- 
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tional  work  will  come,  but  there  will  undoubtedly  need  to  be  similar 
schools  established  in  other  sections  of  the  city  to  help  feed  a  full 
vocational  class.  With  the  additions  to  the  machine-tool  equipment 
of  the  wood  shop  and  the  opening  of  a  small  printing  shop  next  fall 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  shop  work  at  McKinley  School  has  shown  the  result  of  the 
recent  experiments  with  electric  motors,  bench  drills,  and  electric  fans. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  machines  was  manufactured  after 
the  completion  of  the  jigs,  which  were  designed  and  begun  last  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appropriation  for  a  foundry  for  McBSnley 
will  pass  in  the  pending  bill,  and  that  the  foundry  will  prove  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  gymnasium,  adequate  assembly  hall,  and  other 
additions  and  improvements  which  have  been  urged  for  the  past  two 
years. 

It  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  sixth-grade  work  beyond  last 
yearns  limits,  as  there  was  no  more  time  of  any  of  the  instructors 
available. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  still  another  reference  to  the 
very  urgent  need  of  better  salaries  for  manual-training  teachers. 
While  this  need  has  been  obvious  for  many  years,  it  has  not,  per- 
haps, been  so  keenly  felt  as  now.  I  trust  a  step  toward  improvement 
will  be  taken  soon. 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Chamberlain. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  ScHooui. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


June  30,  1916. 

SiH :  As  I  review  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  department  of  domes- 
tic science,  there  seems  to  be  little  to  report,  for  nothing  very  new 
was  attempted  and  the  reports  submitted  for  the  past  two  years  were 
quite  comprehensive. 

The  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  of  my  corps 
conscientiously  sfirove  to  make  the  work  practical  and  effective,  for 
living  conditions  to-day,  more  than  ever,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
girls  to  learn  all  they  can,  while  in  school,  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
home  making. 

As  this  is  the  only  opportunity  many  of  these  girls  will  have  to 
learn  anything  about  the  cost  and  use  of  the  food  they  eat,  and  as 
one's  health  depends  so  largely  on  the  food  eaten,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  these  two  things  and  a  few  general  principles  concerning 
the  value  of  food  materials  rather  than  on  teaching  how  to  make 
many  dishes. 

To  understand  the  value  of  the  food  material,  one  must  know  the 
composition  of  it,  its  relative  cost,  and  how  to  cook  it  in  order  to 
retain  and  make  available  the  maximum  amount  of  the  nutrients, 
also  the  principles  underlying  the  feeding  of  people.  We  feel  we 
have  taught  these  things  well  and  as  fully  as  the  girls  of  these  grades 
can  understand.  We  also  feel  that  the  girls  of  the  8B  grade  are  able 
to  plan,  cook,  and  serve  a  simple  meal,  wash  dishes  well,  and  keep  a 
kitchen  in  order. 

HOME  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  home  schools  at  1201  K  Street  northeast,  and  466^  Huntoon 
Place  southwest,  we  have  taught  the  fundamentals  of  keeping  house, 
such  as  the  value  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air;  simplicity  in  furnishings; 
orderliness  in  doing  the  work  required  to  keep  the  house ;  and  clean- 
ness in  the  covered  as  well  as  the  uncovered  places.  One  lesson  a 
week  of  this  work  was  given  the  girls  of  the  6B  grades  in  these  two 
sections  of  the  city.  As  it  is  a  very  practical  course  in  house  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  it  should  be  given  to  every  girl  in  the  city  in  the 
6B  grade,  as  the  girls  of  this  grade  are  of  just  the  age  to  respond  to 
it  and  be  influenced  by  it. 
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PREVOCATIONAL  WORK. 

In  the  Smallwood  School  there  has  been  time  to  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  work  for  the  children  there  had  three  lessons  a  week  in  the 
subject,  hence  it  was  possible  to  let  the  children  do  over  and  over 
again  each  part  of  the  work  and  they  attained  thereby  more  perfect 
results  in  the  details  of  housework  and  cooking. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  of  the  Lenox  School  had  beside 
the  regular  lesson  in  cooking  one  lesson  each  week  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  home  making. 

The  eighth  grade  girls  of  these  two  schools  are  now  ready  to  be- 
gin work  of  a  true  vocational  character,  such  as  specializing  in  mak- 
ing certain  dishes  to  supply  orders ;  or  planning  menus  for  luncheons 
and  receptions;  or  even  supervision  of  the  preparation  and  service 
of  these  refreshments.  There  is  a  field  for  this  kind  of  work,  so  we 
hope  "provision  will  be  made  to  give  these  girls  opportunity  to  thus 
prepare  themselves  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  rooms  separate  from  the 
ones  now  used  must  be  provided,  and  they  must  be  furnished  with 
equipment  to  allow  10  or  12  girls  to  work  at  a  time  on  individual 
projects. 

That  girls  may  begin  to  earn  money  in  this  way  was  demonstrated 
during  the  bread  contest  this  year.  The  girl  whose  bread  received 
the  highest  score  in  the  contest  presented  for  each  step  thereof  loaves 
of  bread  so  nearly  perfect  and  so  much  alike  that  the  teachers  felt 
she  could  earn  money  by  making  and  selling  bread,  so  suggested 
she  work  up  a  home  industry  in  this  line.  The  teachers  are  solicit- 
ing orders  for  her  and  she  is  filling  them  and  earning  a  small 
sum  for  her  own  maintenance.  If  a  girl  who  has  had  only  one 
lesson  in  cooking  a  week  for  two  years  can  learn  enough  to  do  this 
well,  we  feel  very  confident  the  girls  of  the  8B  grade  of  the  prevoca- 
tional  schools  can  work  up  many  home-industry  lines. 

BREAD  CONTEST. 

Though  we  often  planned  to  have  a  city-wide  bread  contest  for 
the  pupils  of  the  cooking  schools  we  never  tried  to  do  it  until  this 
year,  but  so  much  interest  was  aroused  and. so  much  good  resulted 
from  it  we  intend  to  make  it  a  feature  of  each  year's  work.  We 
feel  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  were  benefited  by  thus  measunng 
their  work  by  a  standard  which  is  accepted  by  experts. 

There  were  three  steps  in  the  contest.  The  first  one  was  a  strictly 
local  affair  in  each  cooking  center.  All  girls  above  the  7A  grade 
were  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  They  made  and  baked  the  bread 
at  home  and  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  teacher  of  the  center  this 
bread  was  taken  to  the  center  and  judged  or  scored.    The  girls  mak- 
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ing  the  best  loaves  were  selected  to  represent  that  center  m  the  next 
step  or  in  what  was  termed  the  ^^  group  contest."  On  the  day  preced- 
ing the  one  appointed  for  this  contest  these  representatives  made 
and  baked  bread  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  of  cooking  of  their 
respective  cooking  centers.  This  bread  was  sent  to  the  school  which 
was  selected  as  the  center  of  that  group  and  was  scored  in  competi- 
tion with  bread  made  in  other,  cooking  centers  composing  the  group. 
There  were  eight  of  these  group  contests.  The  maker  of  the  bread 
receiving  the  highest  score  in  each  of  these  was  called  the  group 
champion.  These  champions  again  made  and  baked  bread  in  the 
presence  of  their  teacher  of  cooking  and  sent  the  bread  to  the  Frank- 
lin School,  where  it  was  scored  in  competition  with  that  from  the 
other  groups.  The  maker  of  the  bread  receiving  the  highest  score 
in  this  was  designated  the  city  champion. 

A  work  credit  was  given  to  each  girl  who  entered  the  contest.  A 
blue  badge  was  given  to  the  girl  in  each  cooking  school  whose  bread 
received  the  highest  score  and  red  ribbon  badges  to  those  whose 
bread  was  scored  second,  third,  and  fourth  high.  Five  dollars  in 
the  form  of  a  savings  account  was  given  to  each  of  the  group  cham- 
pions, $8  was  given  to  the  city  champion,  and  $4  to  the  one  whose 
bread  received  the  second  highest  score  in  the  city-wide  contest. 

The  Housekeepers'  Alliance  of  Washington  gave  the  money  for  the 
group  and  city  champion  prizes.  The  teachers  of  domestic  science 
provided  the  ribbons  and  the  money  for  the  second  city-wide  prize. 
All  the  bread  was  good,  and  exceptionally  good  when  one  consid- 
ers that  these  children  are  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years,  have 
only  one  lesson  a  week  in  cooking  for  two  years,  only  four  lessons 
in  the  whole  course  in  bread  making  and  very  little  opportunity  to 
put  in  practice  at  home  the  things  they  have  learned.  Much  of  the 
bread  was  excellent.  Teachers,  judges,  and  friends  were  well  pleased 
with  the  showing  made. 

Those  who  helped  fscore  the  bread  were  Miss  Wessling,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture;  Miss  Atwater, 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Mrs. 
Calvin,  home-economics  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
These  persons  gave  generously  of  their  time  to  this  work,  and  we 
are  deeply  grateful  to  them  and  desire  to  thus  publicly  acknowl- 
edge it 

The  bank  books  containing  the  record  of  the  deposit  of  the  money 
in  the  various  savings  banks  of  the  city  were  distributed  to  the  win- 
ners in  the  contest  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Housekeepers*  Alliance 
at  the  J.  O.  Wilson  School.    Mr.  Blair  made  the  presentation  to  the 
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We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  teacheis 
in  the  corps.  We  desire  also  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  salary  given  them  is  lower  than  in  other  cities  and  much  too 
small  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  We  urge  that  this  matter  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  education  and  to  Congress,  with  recom- 
mendation that  a  readjustment  of  the  schedule  be  made  in  favor  of 
these  teachers. 

You  and  other  officials  of  the  schools  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  we  earnestly  thank  you 'for  this 
support 

Respectfully, 
^  Emma  S.  Jacobs, 

Director  Domestic  Science, 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  No  radical  change  has  occurred  in  the  work  of  the  domestic 
art  department  during  the  past  term,  but  we  feel  that  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  decided  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  results 
achieved,  as  well  as  by  a  deepening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  latter  seem  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
vital  connection  between  their  handwork  in  school  and  their  oppor- 
tunity— and  often  necessity — for  applying  it  at  home. 

The  first  year  of  the  sewing  course  is  occupied  in  making  the 
child  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  required  tools  and  in  teaching  her 
the  simple  stitches  and  plain  seams,  every  principle  being  imme- 
diately applied  in  the  making  of  small,  useful  articles,  such  as  pin 
disks,  kitchen  holders,  needlebooks,  dust  cloths,  etc.,  and,  later  in 
the  year,  button  bags,  towels,  and  similar  articles. 

Last  fall  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  which  has  met  with  a  wonderful  response  from  the 
little  girls.  Each  teacher  was  provided  with  a  large  jointed  wooden 
doll,  which  she  took  from  class  to  class  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
garments  made,  the  work  of  these  two  grades  really  functioning 
around  the  dressing  of  the  doll.  Simple  articles  of  clothing  are 
made,  using  progressively  the  various  stitches,  seams,  hems,  fasten- 
ings, etc.,  that  are  found  necessary.  The  pupils  cut  all  garments 
from  patterns  furnished  them.  Each  child  has  a  certain  amount  of 
choice,  guided,  of  course,  by  the  teacher,  in  the  matter  of  materials 
and  trinunings,  and  the  quicker  children  finishing  the  prescribed 
work  put  in  their  time  making  small  extra  things  for  the  doll,  such 
as  hats  or  bonnets.  Through  this  very  practical  application  of  their 
work  the  children  gain  some  idea  of  taste  and  hygiene  in  dress, 
besides  the  ability  to  choose  materials  and  buy  intelligently.  Some 
instruction  in  textiles  is  begun  in  the  first  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  curriculum.  The  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  are 
considered  in  the  case  of  each  garment,  and  thus  principles  of  eco- 
nomical buying  and  cutting  are  instilled  as  far  as  possible. 

One  great  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  a  foundation  that  will 
enable  our  pupils  not  only  to  make  clothing,  but  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  to  have  an  individual  sense  of  responsibility  about  their  clothes. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  girls  are  taught  the  various  methods  of 
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mending,  patching  and  darning.    They  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
work  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  school. 

In  the  sixth  grade  there  is  a  broader  development  along  the  line 
of  textile  study,  together  with  a  study  of  materials  in  relation  to  the 
making  of  garments,  as,  for  instance,  cost,  width,  amount  necessary 
of  the  various  materials.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  does  not 
permit  more  extended  instruction  in  buying,  with  scientifically  con- 
ducted shopping  trips. 

All  sixth-grade  girls  make  the  bags,  caps,  aprons,  sleeves,  holders, 
and  towels  which  they  use  the  following  year  in  cooking  class.  They 
also  make  a  middy  blouse,  small-sized  but  perfect  in  every  detail, 
which  serves  as  a  model  for  use  in  making  the  full-sized  garment 
Many  of  the  girls  have  made  these  blouses  for  their  own  use  and 
great  interest  has  been  shown  in  them.  The  effort  was  made  to 
have  at  least  one  full-sized  middy  blouse  made  cooperatively  in  each 
class  to  be  given  to  some  needy  child  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Other  sewing  is  done  for  charity  by  the  quicker  pupils  and  those 
repeating  the  work  of  the  grade.  During  the  past  year  about  130 
garments,  dresses,  skirts,  rompers,  gowns,  etc.,  were  turned  over  to 
those  in  charge  of  Camp  Good  Will  and  the  baby  camp  as  an  offering 
from  the  sewing  classes.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  was  done  in  this 
line  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  plan  of  work 
afforded  less  odd  time.  There  has  been  no  abatement  of  interest, 
however,  on  the  part  of  either  teachers  or  pupils.  In  addition  to  the 
articles  mentioned  the  fifth-grade  class  at  the  Seaton  School  and  the 
girls  at  the  Lenox  prevocational  center  have  made  about  50  aprons 
to  be  used  in  the  Montesorri  class  at  the  Seaton  School.  The  money 
providing  the  material  for  this  work  is  from  a  special  fund  for  the 
purpose.  Any  pupil  who  wishes  may  bring  material  from  home 
and  make  a  garment  for  herself  in  lieu  of  the  charity  work  done  in 
extra  time.,  although  the  latter  is  recommended. 

The  progress  in  the  two  prevocational  centers  has  been  most  en- 
couraging, and  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  enthusiastic  effort  they  have  put  forth.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  course  the  sewing  machine  is  studied  as  to  its  care  and  use. 
The  function  of  the  paper  pattern  is  taught,  with  careful  instruction 
for  using.  Pains  are  taken  that  the  pupil  shall  become  independent 
in  her  work  so  that  she  may  carry  her*  attempts'into  the  home  without 
feeling  helpless.  After  making  one  garment  under  class  instruction 
the  girls  are  required  to  duplicate  the  same  without  help. 

The  results  obtained  were  most  gratifying,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  exhibition  held  at  each  school  the  closing  days  of  the  term. 
Many  of  the  girls  had  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  or  more  well  made 
articles  of  clothing  to  take  home  as  a  result  of  the  year's  work,  and 
each  girl  in  the  higher  grade  made  a  spring  hat. 
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At  the  Smallwood  School,  3  lessons,  45  minutes  each,  there  were 
made  during  the  year  350  garments  and  29  hats.  Each  pupil  also 
made  a  book  of  models  with  descriptions.  At  the  Lenox,  2  lessons 
per  week,  about  200  articles  of  clothing  were  made. 

In  the  millinery  work,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  7B  grade,  special 
attention  is  given  to  renovating  materials.  The  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  old  hats  and  trimmings  to  make  over  in  class 
and  individual  help  and  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt  in  each  case.  A  millinery  exhibition  was  held  just  before 
Easter,  not  one  of  the  hats  displayed  having  cost  more  than  65  cents 
and  a  majority  under  50  cents.  The  value  of  this  course  is  obvious  in 
teaching  economy  and  in  stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  pupil 
to  see  the  possibilities  in  materials  that  otherwise  might  be  cast  aside 
as  unusuable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  should 
have  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  sixth  grade  at  that  period'  of  the  girl's 
development  when  she  is  just  beginning  to  feel  a  responsibility  for 
her  own  clothes  and  to  be  interested  in  making  them. 

In  the  atypical  schools  the  work  is  showing  decided  results,  but 
here  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow.  Such  simple  principles  as 
the  girls  can  grasp  are  applied  in  the  most  interesting  forms.  Many 
very  attractive  and  useful  articles  have  been  made. 

The  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  was  the  resignation 
of  Miss  N.  E.  Counselman  and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Jessie  F. 
McPherson  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  Washington,  D.  C. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  teachers  of  the  force  were 
called  together  last  September  four  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  to  prepare  materials  for  distribution,  and  have  met  together 
at  stated  intervals  for  conference.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  them  my  appreciation  of  their  loyalty  and  con- 
sistent support  throughout  the  year. 
Bespectf  uUy  submitted. 

Margaret  W.  Cate^  Director. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  ScHoouk 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  MEDICAL  INSPECTOR  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  medical  inspection  service  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

Transferred  from  the  administrative  control  of  the  health  depan- 
ment  to  that  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  appropriation  act  effec- 
tive July  1,  1915,  the  status  of  this  service  was  not  altogether  clear 
until  about  September  1,  1916,  and  the  report'  therefore  will  include 
no  account  of  activities  prior  to  that  date  beyond  the  statement  that 
school  nurses  were  employed  in  completing  cases  remaining  over  at 
the  close  of  school  term  and  in  attendance  at  the  summer  playground 
centers.  Schools  being  in  recess,  there  were  no  duties  for  medical 
and  dental  inspectors  to  perform. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  term  some  substitute  for  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  formerly  subserved  by  the  health  department 
became  necessary,  and  accordingly  the  supervising  medical  inspec- 
tor was  designated  to  assume  administrative  control.  This  necessi- 
tated the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  field  activities  formerly  per- 
formed by  him  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  at  the  Frank- 
lin Building,  with  the  keeping  of  daily  office  hours. 

Many  adaptations  of  proceduce  became  necessary  and  were  made  as 
the  situations  requiring  them  arose.  Altogether  the  transition  was 
accomplished  quite  smoothly  and  few  serious  difficulties  were  en- 
countered. 

The  work  of  the  supervising  medical  inspector  comprised  the  re- 
ceipt, tabulation,  and  filing  of  the  reports  of  field  workers — doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses;  of  transmitting Tiealth  office  information  con- 
cerning contagious  diseases  among  school  children,  and  of  securing 
health  office  services  in  connection  with  necessary  disinfection  of 
schoolrooms  and  books;  of  adjusting  controversies  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  work;  of  making  physical  examinations  of  children 
seeking  work  permits  and  coming  from  high  schools,  parochial 
schools,  and  from  without  the  jurisdiction ;  of  investigating  applica- 
tions for  waiver  of  the  vaccination  law;  or  revaccinating  children 
alleging  immunity  to  vaccinia ;  of  providing  for  the  examination  of 
suspected  atypical  pupils  and  of  reviewing  reports  of  these  examina- 
tions and  making  recommendations  thereon ;  of  reviewing  reports  of 
physical  examinations  of  candidates  for  normal  school  and  of  mak- 
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ing  recommendations  thereon;  of  supervising  the  work  of  school 
nurses  and  of  holding  weekly  conferences  with  them;  and  of  making 
such  supervisory  visits  in  the  field  as  exigencies  demanded  or  time 
permitted.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  practicable  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  and  kind  of  examinations  made  in  the  supervising  in- 
spector's office,  but  means  will  be  devised  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  160  pupils  who  sought  to  be  exempted  from 
vaccination  on  the  plea  of  two  or  more  previous  unsuccessful  inocula- 
tions were  vaccinated  with  successful  results  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases.     (Figures  approximate;  not  every  case  verified.) 

The  medical  inspectors  performed  their  duties  with  commendable 
industry,  intelligence,  and  thoroughness.  A  tabular  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  them  follows : 

Summary  of  tcork  of  medical  inspectors  of  fmblic  schools,  year  1915-16. 

Number  of  visits  to  school  buildings 7. 014 

Number  of  visits  to  homes  of  pupils 62 

Number  of  schoolrooms  inspected : 

For  sanitary  condition 1,288 

For  general  observation  of  pupils 5, 826 

For  detection  of  contagion  carriers 406 

Total ^ 7,520 

Number  of  pupils  given  individual  examination : 

For  detection  of  physical  defect,  none  found ^ 816 

For  detection  of  physical  defect,  treatment  recommended 1, 713 

To  determine  whether  vaccinated,  satisfactory 2, 991 

To  determine  whether  vaccinated,  unsatisfactory 566 

To  determine  the  advisability — 

Of  transfer  to  a  special  school 93 

Of  admission  to  normal  school 428 

Of  issuing  a  work  permit 246 

Of  readmlssion  to  school 5, 128 

Of  exclusion  from  school 1, 541 

For  misceUaneous  purposes l.OOl' 

Total 14,523 

CAUSES  OF  EXCLUSION.  Cases. 

Chicken  pox 60 

Culture  taken,  pending  report 524 

Diphtheria 23 

Exposure  to  contagious  disease 53 

Impetigo 107 

Measles 12 

Mumps 13 

Pediculosis 362 

Pinkeye 79 

Blogworm 69 
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Scabies 40 

Scarlet  fever 17 

Tonsillitis,  acute ^ 56 

Whooping  cough 32 

Miscellaneous  conditions 94 

Total 1,541 

Attention  should  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
medical  inspectors  in  active  work  in  the  field  is  at  this  time  less  by 
two  than  when  the  service  was  inaugurated,  in  1903.  In  the  13  years 
that  have  elapsed  many  new  schools  have  been  built  and  the  school 
population  has  greatly  increased.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  work,  it  is  evident  that  additional  inspectors  should 
be  provided.  But  meanwhile  the  scope  and  direction  of  medical 
inspection  has  everywhere  else  broadened  and  changed,  and  the  time 
has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  an  eifort  should  be  made  to  modern- 
ize the  service.  For  the  present  this  may  be  best  accomplished  by  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  regulations  governing  the  work,  the  present 
code  having  remained  in  force  practically  without  amendment  since 
the  establishment  of  medicaf  inspection  in  this  District. 

The  dental  inspectors  are  to  be  commended  also  for  their  diligence. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  work  accomplished  was  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  John  R.  Francis,  dental  inspector  for  colored  schools, 
resigned  October  1,  1915  (having  performed  no  service  in  Septem- 
ber), and  his  successor  was  not  appointed  until  January  1,  1916, 
when  Dr.  C.  C.  Fry  took  up  the  work  in  the  colored  schoola 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  work  done  by  these  two  inspec- 
tors: 

Summary  of  work  of  dental  inspectors  of  public  schools,  year  1915-16. 

Number  of  visits  to  school  buildings ^_ 280 

Number  of  pupils  examined 8,288 

Number  of  pupils  found  to  have  abscess 124 

Number  of  pupils  found  to  have  cavities 7,431 

Number  of  pupils  with  missing  permanent  teeth 617 

Number  of  lesions  found : 

Abscess   137 

Cavity,  temporary  teeth 8,358 

Cavity,  permanent  teeth 1ft,  774 

Permanent  teeth  missing 617 

Number  of  recommendations  made: 

Of  cleaning  teeth 6,165 

Of  filling  cavities .: 7,431 

Of  regulating  teeth 1,841 

Of  extracting  teeth 4,651 

It  may  be  seen  that  both  dental  inspectors  examined  somrthing 
over  8,000  pupils;  if  the  two  inspectors  had  worked  during  the  entire 
school  year,  about  10,000  inspections  would  have  been  accomplished. 
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At  the  prevailing  rate  of  examination  the  entire  pnpil  body  woold  be 
inspected  onoe  every  five  years*  but  it  would  be  quite  fortuitous 
whether  a  given  individual  had  his  examination  in  the  first  grade 
or  the  sixth  grade  or  at  all.  With  the  two  inspectors  provided  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  all  the  first-grade  pupils  and  all  the  seventh- 
grade  pupils  could  be  examined  each  year,  and  thus  it  would  come 
about  that  every  pupil  would  come  under  observation  twice  duriug 
his  grade-school  life  and  at  the  times  of  maximum  importance. 
This  course  of  procedure  is  recommended  for  adoption. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  white  to 
colored  pupils  is  about  two  to  one,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  mini- 
mum number  of  dental  inspectors  should  be  two  white  inspectors 
and  one  colored  inspector. 

The  school  nurses  have  abundantly  confirmed  the  experience  of 
other  municipalities  that  the  contact  afforded  by  them  between  the 
school  and  the  medical  inspector  on  the  one  hand  and  the  home  and 
clinic  on  the  other  is  vital  to  the  effective  application  of  medical  iu- 
spection  to  the  physical  redemption  of  defective  children. 

The  nurses  have  worked  zealously  and  effectively,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  statistical  table : 

Summary  of  tcork  of  school  nurses,  school  year  1915-16. 

Number  of  visits  to  schools 2,702 

Number  of  visits  to  pupils'  homes 4,104 

Original  visits 1. 628 

Follow-up  visits 2, 376 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  clinic 1, 512 

Original  visits 665 

Revisits 847 

Number  of  cases  completed 1, 282 

Cured  of  defect  (nurse's  aid  throughout) 705 

Treatment    instituted,    responsibility    assumed    by 

parents 577 

Abandoned,  cooperation  of  parents  refused,  pupil 
moved  away,  or  condition  irremediable 84 

Number  of  interviews  had 13, 619 

With   teachers 4, 396 

With  parents 3,  365 

With  pupils 5,858 

Number  of  visits  to  cooperative  agencies 883 

Number  of  car  fares  expended 2, 346 

CLABSiriSD    NEW    CASES    BEFEBRED    TO    NURSES. 

Diseases  of  the  eye: 

Error  of  refraction 334 

Strabismus 11 

Disease  of  lids  and  conjunctiva ♦ 83 

Disease  of  cornea  and  uveal  tract 12 

Miscellaneous .  14 
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Diseases  of  the  ear: 

Defective  hearing 21 

Otorrhea 38 

Miscellaneous 16 

Orthopedic  defects 15 

Anemia 4 

Malnutritution 9 

Diseases  of  mouth,  nose,  and  throat : 

Defective  teeth 132 

Adenoids  and  tonsils 495 

Miscellaneous 37 

Diseases  of  the  skin : 

Impetigo 55 

Pediculosis - 28T 

Scabies 49 

Miscellaneous 100 

Unclassified  defects 38 

Total  new  c^ses 1,748 

Remaining  cases . 466 

Official  regulations  defining  the  nurses'  responsibility  and  their 
powers  are  much  needed,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  formulate  such 
legulations  as  seem  desirable  and  submit  them  to  you  for  criticism 
and  amendment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  each  supervisory  district  should 
be  provided  with  a  school  nurse,  and  I  hope  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to  bring  this  expansion 
about. 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  too  early  call  attention  to  the  need  of  proper 
quarters  for  the  medical  inspection  service.  For  headquarters  there 
should  be  a  reception  room,  which  might  accommodate  the  files  and 
the  desk  of  a  clerk;  an  adjoining  room  for  the  chief  medical  officei', 
where  interviews  could  be  had  in  quiet  and  privacy;  and  a  room  in 
which  equipment  for  anthropometric  and  psychometric  examinations 
could  be  gradually  accumulated  and  such  tests  in  appropriate  cases 
conducted.  There  should  be  a  clerk  constantly  on  duty  at  these 
headquarters,  who  should  become  familiar  with  the  files,  the  person- 
nel, and  the  procedure  of  the  service.  The  large  volume  of  business 
passing  through  this  office  by  post,  by  telephone,  and  by  personal 
visit  makes  the  constant  presence  of  a  clerk  pressingly  important. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  medi- 
cal inspectors  in  each  school  building.  A  sine  qua  non  for  efficient 
work  is  a  certain  formality  of  environment,  so  that  the  inspector 
may  see  the  pupil  eye  to  eye,  without  embarassing  spectators  and  in 
quiet.  There  should  be  provided  a  table  or  small  desk,  chair  for  in- 
spector and  chair  for  pupil,  provision  for  washing  the  hands;  the 
room  should  have  good  light,  especially  for  examinations  of  the 
eyes,  and  there  should  be  a  door  to  shut  out  the  school  noises.    Such 
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a  place  may  be  provided  by  adaptation  in  most  school  buildings  as 
they  stand,  and  in  some  buildings  the  principals  have  made  satis- 
factory arrangements.  But  plans  for  new  buildings  should  include 
a  room  for  this  specific  purpose;  such  a  room  need  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  medical  inspection  purposes,  but  any  other  use  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  its  primary  purpose. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  think  I  should  express  the  conviction 
that  the  medical  inspection  service  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
itself  incorporated  into  th^  public  school  body.  Its  mode  of  proce- 
dure heretofore  has  attempted,  by  imposing  certain  duties  on  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  medical  inspectors,  to  insure  in  certain  specific 
instances,  and  to  suggest  in  many  others,  that  pupils  and  medical 
inspectors  shall  be  brought  together  through  the  request  of  the 
teacher.  A  search  of  the  files  discloses,  however,  that  certain  teachers 
in  many  schools  have  not  in  the  course  of  an  entire  school  year  pre- 
sented a  single  pupil  for  the  observation  of  the  medical  inspector. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  brought  anew  to  the  attention  of 
supervising  principals  and  of  teachers,  and  opens  the  question 
whether  means  should  be  devised  to  relieve  teachers  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  originating  medical  inspection  of  their  pupils. 
Respectfully, 

H.  C.  Mac  ATEE,  M.  D., 

Supervising  Medical  Inspector  of  Public  Schools* 

To  the  SUF£RI1«T£ND£NT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Sib:  The  year's  work  has  stood  strongly  for  the  formation  of 
hygienic  habits  of  action  and  such  physical  exercise  as  increases 
organic  vigor  and  contributes  to  healthful  and  successful  living. 

QUADRUPLE  POSTURE  T^ST. 

Heretofore  the  test  for  good  posture  has  consisted  of  three  parts, 
viz :  Good  carriage  of  the  body  while  standing,  exercising,  and  walk- 
ing. This  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "triple  posture  test."  This 
year  we  added  a  fourth  consideration,  that  of  good  posture  while 
sitting,  particularly  during  the  activities  of  writing  and  reading. 
The  posture  test  now  made  is  called  the  "quadruple  posture  test." 

The  constant  daily  effort  to  secure  hygienic  sitting  positions  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  posture  necessarily  falls 
upon  the  daily  teacher.  For  this  reason  teachers  jiave  been  requested 
to  make  the  monthly  examination  in  posture,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  daily  work,  a  few  days  before  the  visit  of  the  special  teacher. 
Those  who  pass  being  placed  upon  the  A  side,  the  physical  training 
teacher  is  able  to  verify  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

The  device  of  giving  a  monthly  per  cent  rating  to  the  class,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  children  who  succeeded  in  this  quadruple 
test,  has  been  mo'  t  helpful  in  inspiring  the  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
They  see  this  rating  upon  the  blackboard  and  are  eager  to  see  it  in- 
crease from  month  to  month. 

SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Congressional  appropriation,  giving  $900  for  six  new  playgrounds, 
brings  the  number  of  school  yards  having  a  fair  amount  of  play 
equipment  up  to  60. 

The  new  grounds  which  were  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  and 
a  slide  were  the  Miner,  Douglass,  Corcoran,  Kenilworth,  Morgan,  and 
Congress  Heights. 

This  fundamental  equipment  on  each  of  the  60  playgrounds,  kept 
in  repair  by  congresional  appropriation  averaging  $50  to  each 
groimd,  and  supplemented  by  special  portable  material  secured  from 
money  raised  by  entertainments,  has  brought  about  fairly  satisfactory 
playground  conditions. 
192 
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Teachers  have  had  practical  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  suitable 
games.  Plays  and  games  are  recognized  as  one  department  of  the 
physical  training  course.  Teachers  have  been  impressed  with  their 
educative  value  and  the  opportunity  for  teaching  ethics. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  systematic 
assignment  of  teachers  for  yard  duty  during  the  recess  period. 

SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 

Plays,  games,  and  physical  competitions  properly  conducted  are 
recognized  by  the  community,  as  well  as  by  educators,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  education  of  the  boy  and  girl. 

Last  ^ear  1,427  grammar  grade  boys  came  up  to  the  standard  of 
chinning  four  times,  jumping  5  feet  9  inches,  and  running  60  yards 
in  8^  seconds.  The  higher  standard  of  chinning  six  times,  jump- 
ing 6  feet  6  inches,  and  running  60  yards  in  8  seconds  was  attained 
by  680  boys,  while  1,465  girls  were  able  to  run  50  yards  in  8  seconds, 
throw  a  basket  ball  30  feet,  and  do  required  difficult  stunts  on  the 
balance  beam. 

PARENT   AND  TEACHER   ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  number  of  parent  and  teacher  associations,  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote community  welfare  and  individual  culture,  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  physical  training  as  a  means  of  health  and  in  the  school 
playground  work  in  particular.  The  director  of  physical  training 
has  given  a  number  of  talks  to  these  organizations  along  these  lines. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  that  much  financial  help  has  been 
given  to  the  general  playground  movemejit  in  the  city,  while  certain 
associations  have  undertaken  the  entire  support  of  the  school  play- 
ground in  their  own  neighborhood  and  carried  on  special  work  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

CORRELATION    WITH    SCHOOL   WORK. 

In  various  ways  presented  in  other  reports  we  have  endeavored  to 
utilize  all  opportunities  for  correlation  of  the  physical  training  work 
with  the  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

This  year  the  special  opportunity  has  consisted  in  providing  live 
material  in  the  way  of  dancing,  marching,  pantomimes,  and  games  in 
connection  with  the  school  festival  or  pageant,  and  other  school  inter- 
ests and  celebrations. 

PHYSICAL-TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  eight  special  teachers,  six  have  availed  themselves  at  various 
times  of  opportunities  to  take  summer  courses  in  physical  training 
in  other  cities. 
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Such  outside  study  has  enabled  the  department  to  keep  in  touch 
with  work  in  other  cities  and  take  advantage  of  the  .best  experience 
of  the  most  progressive  school  systems. 

As  the  result  of  such  efforts  and  study  during  the  year,  the  teach- 
ers in  this  department  have  attained  a  degree  of  scholarship  which 
gives  insight  into  problems  of  education  and  makes  them  a  force  in 
the  cultural  development  of  the  children. 

SUPERVISION. 

Besides  the  daily  teaching,  there  is  a  constant  potent  factor  in  the 
expert,  constructive  supervision  carried  on.  The  regular  teacher 
shows  the  special  teacher  the  quality  of  work  she  has  been  doing 
daily  since  the  last  visit.  This  forms  the  basis  for  the  special  help 
which  betters  schoolroom  work  and  improves  teachers  in  the  service. 
By  such  means  the  great  body  of  teachers  are  constantly  becoming 
stronger  and  more  efficient. 

The  director  of  physical  training  aims  to  make  the  physical-train- 
ing teacher  a  power  in  her  group  of  schools.  By  definite  assistance 
rendered  to  each  special  teacher  in  overcoming  difficulties,  by  criti- 
cisms, commendations,  and  suggestions  as  to  methods  and  results, 
the  quality  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  stimulated  and  improved. 
Very  respectfully, 

Rebecca  Stoneroad, 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schooub. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  The  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens  each  year  is  so 
small  that  were  it  not  for  evidences  of  growth  from  within  the  work 
would  become  discouraging.  Since,  however,  no  educational  move- 
ment can  be  measured  solely  by  a  quantitative  standard,  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  report  many  lines  of  work  in  which  there  has  been 
steady  progress. 

Two  new  schools  were  added  to  the  list  of  kindergartens  during  the 
post  year,  one  of  which  was  located  at  Threlkeld,  where  a  group  of 
little  children  who  sorely  needed  the  ministry  of  the  kindergarten 
were  provided  for,  and  one  at  the  Seaton  School.  This  last  school 
was  opened  as  an  experiment  in  the  Montessori  system,  a  full  equip- 
ment of  the  didactic  apparatus  being  supplied  and  the  Montessori 
method  of  teaching  strictly  followed.  Children  were  admitted  who 
were  slightly  below  kindergarten  age,  as  the  Montessori  materials 
seem,  particularly  well  adapted  for  younger  children. 

During  the  spring  this  school  and  the  experiment  at  the  Arthur 
were  opened  one  afternoon  a  week  for  the  observation  of  the  kinder- 
garten teachers. 

The  class  work  this  year  was  necessarily  limited,  owing  to  the  long 
illness  which  resulted  from  my  accident  last  October.  After  the 
first  of  the  year,  however,  small  groups  of  kindergartners  met  once 
a  week  in  my  home  for  a  discussion  of  tests  of  efficiency  to  be  applied 
to  kindergarten  children.  These  tests  were  sent  out  by  the  kinder- 
garten division  of  the  bureau  of  education  and  included  the  important 
^'habits  and  attitudes"  which  a  child  who  has  spent  a  year  in  a 
good  kindergarten  should  possess  in  relation  to  "creative  work," 
'*  social  play,"  "  oral  expression,"  and  the  "  world  of  nature  and  of 
people," 

Since  I  was  personally  unable  to  visit  the  different  kindergartens 
until  late  in  the  spring,  I  asked  for  written  reports  of  the  year's 
work  from  each  principal.  In  these  reports  the  individuality  and 
ability  of  the  teachers  is  clearly  apparent,  as  evidenced  by  the  par- 
ticular points  selected  for  emphasis,  the  variety  of  activities  covered, 
and  the  insight  into  principles  and  ideals  which  they  reveal.  To  a 
supervisor,  or  to  one  who  really  desires  to  know  the  true  worth  of  the 
kindergarten  for  little  children,  these  reports  are  invaluable.    While 
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the  wide  range  of  the  kindergarten  is  practically  covered  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  two  phases  of  the  work  which  stand  out 
predominantly  in  almost  every  report,  viz.,  the  child's  growth  in 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  outdoor  world  of  nature  and  his 
marked  gain  in  habits  of  indei)endence,  of  self-control,  of  courtesy, 
and  of  helpfulness.  These  are,  therefore,  the  two  points  which  I 
have  selected  to  note  in  some  detail,  quoting  freely  from  the  reports 
received. 

In  order  to  awaken  a  loving,  sympathetic  interest  in  the  growing 
life  of  nature  some  of  the  children  have  small  garden  plots,  others 
plant  seed  in  individual  pots,  which  they  care  for  and  later  carrr 
home;  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  pigeons,  are  brought  into 
the  kindergarten  as  visitors;  but  best  of  all  and  of  far  greater  interest 
and  profit  are  the  walks — ^the  excursions  into  the  outdoor  ivorld  iteelt 

Here  in  the  fall  the  children  see  the  squirrels  storing  their  nuts, 
the  birds  flying  southward,  the  bees  and  ants  busily  at  work;  here, 
too,  they  gather  the  sleeping  caterpillars  and  the  seed  homes  of 
many  kinds ;  and  here  in  the  early  spring  they  watch  the  birds  build- 
ing their  nests  and  ;note  the  glad  return  of  life  everywhere. 

One  of  the  teachers,  who  is  fortimate  enough  to  have  a  suburban 
school,  writes: 

In  the  autumn  we  had  the  fields  and  woods  to  visit  right  at  our  doors— we 
watched  the  flowers  go  to  sleep,  the  grass  turn  brown,  the  squirrels  hide  their 
nuts,  the  "  flocks  of  birds  fly  over,"  and  then  Jack  Frost  with  his  blanket  of 
snow.  Early  in  the  spring  I  told  the  story  of  "  Persephone  "  and  one  mornin; 
a  little  girl  came  in  radiant,  crying,  "Persephone  is  back;  she's  back— back 
with  a  bright  yellow  dandelion." 

One  little  fellow  in  this  kindergarten,  noting  the  wonderful  life  cycle  of 
the  flowers,  said,  "  Seeds  Just  keep  on,  don't  they?  Flowers  make  seeds  and 
seeds  make  flowers."  And  how  the  flowers  did  come!  First  our  own  cro- 
cuges—- purple,  white,  and  yellow — in  the  grass,  then  carpets  of  bluets  and  tIo- 
lets,  buttercups  and  daisies;  orchards  of  pink  and  white  bloom.  Oh,  It  was 
lovely.  And  then  the  birds— bluebirds  and  robins  and  cardinals  were  all  our 
visitors.  A  robin's  nest  in  the  maple  Just  outside  of  our  window;  wrens 
building  in  the  birdhouse,  bobwhites  calling  down  in  the  fields,  and  a  wonderful 
luna  niofh  brought  in  hanging  to  his  cocoon  on  a  bit  of  sedge  grass. 

All  these  the  children  saw  with  alert,  wondering  eyes,  opened,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time,  to  the  beauty  of  the  world.  From  another 
suburban  school  we  have  the  following : 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  outdoors  this  spring,  having  found  ao 
ideal  spot  in  the  woods  where  there  is  a  table  and  several  benches.  There  we 
act  out  our  little  plays,  teU  stories,  and  play  games.  Sometimes  we  see  who  cau 
find  the  greatest  number  of  wild  flowers,  another  time  we  look  for  birds  and  sit 
and  listen  to  their  songs.  After  flnding  the  wild  flowers  we  sort  them  and 
look  up  all  the  new  ones  in  our  book,  which  we  take  with  us.  The  children 
have  found  26  different  varieties  of  wild  flowers  and  14  kinds  of  birds.  Each 
chUd  keeps  one  of  each  variety  of  wild  flower,  the  rest  we  put  in  water. 
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WKen  we  return  to  kindergarten  we  press  the  flowers  and  paste  them .  In  the 
books  which  the  children  have  made — ^beautiful  little  books  of  light  blue,  with 
tlie  pages  sewed  in  and  daisies  painted  on  the  outside.  Thus  each  child  has  his 
own  ivild-flower  book.  They  have  learned  to  love  the  flowers  dearly  and  no 
one  ever  has  to  be  asked  to  put  them  in  fresh  water  4n  the  morning. 

While  the  suburban  schools  are  particularly  rich  in  opportunity  for 
nature  study,  the  kindergarteners  in  our  city  schools  also  take  advan- 
tage of  every  chance  to  take  the  children  out  of  doors,  to  a  near-by 
park,  if  possible,  or  to  observe  the  neighboring  gardens  if  nothing 
better  offers.  "  The  blocks  near  our  school,"  writes  one  teacher,  "  of- 
fer much  material  for  our  walks.  The  houses  all  have  flower  gardens 
in  front  and  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  at  the  rear — all  accessible 
to  the  children.  Many  of  the  people  have  pigeons  and  bird  houses 
and  some  have  poultry  yards;  there  are  also  on  these  blocks  a  va- 
riety of  shade  and  fruit  trees."    Another  writes: 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  beautiful  park  across  the  street  and  we  have 
made  friends  with  the  gardener  and  the  watchman.  Here  the  children  have 
had  a  pet  robin  and  a  pet  squirrel.  The  park  has  taught  us  as  much  as  a 
garden  of  our  own,  for  we  have  seen  the  grass  seed  sown,  and  carefully  kept 
oit  of  it  until  it  could  get  a  good  start,  the  difTerent  flowers  planted,  grow, 
bloom,  and  give  place  to  others. 

In  one  of  our  poorest  neighborhdods,  in  a  crowded  district,  the 
kindergartener  writes: 

There  are  robins,  English  sparrows,  cardinals,  crows,  and  a  few  other  va- 
rieties of  birds  in  the  world  now  instead  of  Just  "  birds."  The  chUdren  also 
know  the  common  flowers  and  rejoice  in  flnding  in  the  park  flowers  they  have 
learned  in  kindergarten. 

The  following  account  shows  that  the  eager  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
of  interest  is  ever  present  on  these  walks : 

The  children  brought  me  25  different  flowers  for  identiflcatlon,'  and  these 
are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  which  were  asked :  "  Is  It  good  for  animals  to 
eat?"  "Is  it  dangerous  to  touch?"  "Why  does  mullein  have  woolly  leaves?" 
"How  many  kinds  of  clover  are  there?"  "What  keeps  baby  wasps  in  the 
nest  when  they  hang  by  their  feet,"  etc.  On  another  trip  we  counted  nine  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds,  and  were  fortunate  in  flnding  the  orchard  oriole  in  his 
hanging  nest  and  the  wren  building  inside  the  telegraph  pole.  Many  beautiful 
Insects  and  butterflies  added  to  the  Joy  of  the  trip  and  the  children  con- 
stantly reminded  us  of  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  exquisite  blue  of  the 
sky.  I  feel  that  this  Joy  in  nature  wUl  never  be  effaced  from  the  children*s 
inlnds,  but  that  It  will  prove  a  help  In  later  life,  not  only  In  educational  work, 
but  in  the  elevation  of  the  spirit. 

Not  only  have  these  experiences  brought  new  joy  and  interest  into 
the  children's  lives,  but  they  have  been  utilized  as  a  basis  for  lan- 
guage work — oral  composition — for  the  stories  and  poems,  for  some 
of  the  organized  kindergarten  games,  and  also  for  much  of  the 
handwork. 
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The  second  point  which  I  have  selected  for  emphasis  is  perhaps 
more  inspiring  to  a  kindergartner  than  any  other  part  of  her  work — 
the  improvement  which  the  children  show  in  assuming  I'esponsibility, 
in  courtesy,  independence,  helpfulness,  and,  especially  when  many 
of  the  children  come  from  homes  where  all  such  training  has  been 
wholly  neglected.  The  children  are  required  in  every  kindergarten 
to  get  out  and  put  away  their  own  materials,  to  assist  at  the  lunch 
period,  and  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  room,  that  they  may  feel  a 
personal  pride  and  ownership  in  their  own  schoolroom.   . 

Many  of  the  children  can  lower  and  raise  the  windows  by  using  the  window 
stick,  can  shift  the  tables  and  chairs,  dust  the  room,  feed  the  fish,  and  'vrater 
the  window  boxes  and  the  sand. 

We  have  noticed  a  great  change  in  some  of  the  children  who  lost  their  beads 
completely  at  the  first  of  the  year  when  told  to  find  things  in  the  cupboard  or 
to  do  little  things  about  the  room,  such  as  dusting  or  sweeping  up  the  sand. 
Now  they  are  much  more  independent ;  they  can  wash  and  wipe  their  own  paint 
dishes,  and  even  carry  pitchers  of  water  up  and  down  stairs.  We  have  also 
made  a  point  of  having  the  children  put  on  their  own  coats,  hats,  and  rubbers, 
and  though  it  has' taken  patience  on  the  part  of  children  as  well  as  teachers, 
we  have  practically  reached  the  goal  of  independence  In  this  line. 

In  regard  to  putting  on  their  own  wraps,  one  teacher,  with  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  40,  reports  that  on  cold  days  when  sweaters, 
coats,  hoods,  and  mittens  are  worn,  the  children  are  able  to  get  ready 
in  less  than  3  minutes,  and  at  Petworth,  when  the  enrollment  wa^ 
76,  all  the  children  were  ready  for  dismissal  in  less  than  10  minutes. 

The  children  have  shown  a  beautiful  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  each  other 
and  in  their  attitude  toward  the  kindergarten^  room.  It  is  a  familiar  si^bt  to 
see  small  children,  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  period,  quietly  brush  tables  and  floor, 
pick  up  paper,  rub  the  blackboards,  hang  up  fallen  coats  and  hats,  and 
straighten  up  generally  without  one  word  from  the  teacher. 

The  care  of  the  room  is  left  entirely  to  the  children — after  they  hang  up  their 
wraps  they  put  waste  baskets  in  place,  straighten  and  dust  the  tables,  feed  the 
fish,  water  the  plants  and  take  off  any  dead  leaves,  open  and  dust  the  plauo, 
and  see  that  the  room  is  in  good  order. 

It  is  pleasing  to  recall  the  children  as  they  were  when  they  came  to  us  and 
to  be  able  to  see  in  many  cases  lines  of  improvement.  Many  of  the  mothers 
have  seen  the  changes  and  have  come  to  us  to  express  their  appreciation  of  our 
help. 

Several  teachers  note  this  appreciation  by  parents,  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  able  to  secure  intelligent  cooperation 
in  the  home  by  means  of  mothers'  meetings,  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation, or  by  arranging  special  days  for  the  mothers  to  visit  tlie 
kindergarten  and  see  what  the  children  are  doing. 

SUch  experiences  as  I  have  noted  are  goals  worth  working  for, 
worth  striving  for,  for  they  help  one  to  realize  the  truth  that  we  are 
"  workers  together  "  with  all  the  great  forces  which  make  for  the  up- 
lift of  human  life. 
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While  this  has  been  for  me  a  particularly  hard  and  difficult  year, 
by  reason  of  the  things  I  have  had  to  forego  as  well  as  to  bear,  there 
have  been  many  compensations.  I  am  happy  to  include  among  them 
the  warm  friendship  and  the  unfailing  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
sho\m.  by  the  members  of  the  kindergarten  department.  Whatever 
successes  we  have  achieved  this  year  are  due  to  their  splendid  coop- 
eration,  their  excellent  work,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  our 
profession. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  the  other  officials  for  the  kindly 
sympathy  and  con^deration  shown  to  me  during  my  illness  and  for 
your  interest  at  all  times  in  the  kindergarten  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Catharine  K.  Watkins, 

Director. 

Suferii9tendekt  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  DIREQOR  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


Dear  Sir  :  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  in  home  gardens  among  the  children  this  spring. 
I  found  one  fourth  grade  in  which  every  child  had  a  home  garden, 
and  many  schools  in  which  more  than  three-fourths  had  them.  The 
parent-teacher  associations  have  shown  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
subject  this  spring.  Through  the  People's  Gardens  Association 
small  cash  prizes  have  been  offei-ed  for  good  gardens.  A  teacher  has 
been  employed  to  visit  those  who  have  entered  the  contest  during 
the  summer. 

The  gardens  at  school  buildings  have  been  conducted  according  to 
lines  suggested  in  the  past.  Much  more  profit  educationally  could 
be  derived  if  teachers  would  use  the  growing  plants  for  nature-study 
material. 

Three  community  gardens  have  been  conducted  this  spring. 
These  are  located  at  the  J.  O.  Wilson  Normal  School,  the  Blow 
School,  and  one  on  a  vacant  lot  near  the  Wallach.  At  the  Normal 
School,  52  plots  are  used  by  the  boys  of  3B,  4A,  and  4B  for  lessons 
in  elementary  agriculture  while  the  girls  are  sewing.  The  flower 
beds  have  been  a  succession  of  bloom  in  this  garden  since  early 
March.  A  rose  garden  has  been  started  of  named  varieties.  Two 
gardens  of  interest  are  a  "  model  flower  garden  "  and  a  "  model  vege- 
table garden,''  planted  according  to  plans  given  to  the  schools  in  the 
spring  for  home  gardens.  Within  three  years  this  garden  has  made 
a  wonderful  growth.  It  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  school.  A 
beehive  has  been  added,  and  the  graduating  class  presented  a  bird 
bath  as  its  gift.  The  pergola,  covered  with  roses,  made  po^ible  a 
Shakespearian  pageant  on  class  night,  that  was  most  unusual  and 
unique  on  a  school  playground. 

Through  the  People's  Garden  Association,  a  watering  system  has 
been  put  in  at  the  Blow  School.  This  garden  has  always  had  very 
earnest  workers,  but  they  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  water. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  the  recommendation  that  I  have  made  many 
times  before,  that  a  corps  of  teachers  be  appointed,  who  will  have 
their  vacations  in  winter,  and  carry  on  the  gardens  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  As  it  is  now,  new  teachers  have  to  be  trained  every 
spring.  One  accustomed  to  the  work  from  year  to  year  would  not 
lose  on  account  of  lack  of  experience. 
200 
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It  has  always  been  much  pleasure  to  me  to  supervise  the  gardens, 
in  addition  to  my  regular  work,  for  I  know  I  have  your  heartiest 
cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  David  B.  F.airchild,  Mrs-  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  of  the  Evening  Star,  together  with  all  the  members 
of  the  People's  Gardens  Association  whose  contributions  make  much 
of  this  work  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Susan  B.  Site. 

To  the  SuF£aiNT£MD£NT  OF  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS. 


November  20,  1915. 

Dear  Dr.  Stoneroad:  Again  I  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  to 
you  a  successful  term  on  the  school  playgrounds  under  your  care. 
The  term  began  July  1  and  closed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  on  August 
11,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Powell  ground,  which  opened  July 
5  and  closed  August  14. 

Twenty  school  grounds  were  open  as  follows: 


Colored : 
Bimey— 
Giddings- 


Teachen. 
2 


Langston 

Magruder 

PhinipB ._. 


Total- 


Grand  total. 


12 


White :  Tcadiew. 

Arthur ^— — 2 

Bowen 2 

Bryan 2 

Chevy  Chase 2 

Grover  Cleveland 2 

Congress  Heights.-^ 1 

Henry 2 

Jefferson 4 

Ketcham 2 

Ludlow 2 

Monroe 3 

Morgan 8 

Petworth 4 

Powell 6 

Wallach 8 

Total- 89 

Minus     1      (counted     twice) 
equals   88 

Note  :  One  of  the  teachers  at  Chevy  Chase,  the'  carpenter,  was  there  bat  two 
days  per  week.  For  the  remaining  four  days  of  the  week  he  was  at  Petwortb. 
In  this  summary  he  is  counted  twice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  employed  a  sui)ervisor,  white; 
an  assistant  supervisor,  colored ;  a  supervisor  and  an  assistant  super- 
visor, white,  of  industrial  work;  and  20  janitors. 

All  the  grounds  (17)  open  last  year  were  open  this  season  with 
three  additional  ones,  the  Bryan,  Morgan,  and  Powell. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  was  met  by  the  general  fund  raised  by  the 
schools  with  the  following  exceptions:  Home  and  school  associations 
furnished  nearly  all  the  funds  for  the  work  at  the  Chevy  Chase, 
Powell,  and  Petworth  Schools  and  for  the  carpenter-shop  work  at 
the  Monroe  School.  A  portion  of  the  expense  at  the  Cleveland 
School  was  also  met  by  private  contributions. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  work  this  year  was  better  than  ever 
before  and  more  was  accomplished;  1,600  white  and  442  colored 
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children  are  reported  as  engaged  in  industrial  work.  The  majority 
of  these  children  worked  on  the  grounds  the  summer  before  and  many 
of  them  even  before  that  time.  The  result  was  work  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  various  exhibits  on  the  grounds  at  the  close  of  the  term 
showed  this  conclusively  to  those  who  have  known  of  the  work  in 
the  past,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  teachers  and  pupils.  I 
speak  of  the  children  as  pupils,  for  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  speak  of  our  summer  playgrounds  as  vacation  schools. 
The  industrial  feature  has  been  so  much  emphasized  that  it,  com- 
bined with  story-telling  and  the  coaching  classes  now  established,  has 
so  changed  the  character  of  the  playgrounds  that  the  work  idea  is 
more  prominent  than  the  play  idea,  especially  in  the  morning  and 
with  the  girls.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  children  do.  not  play, 
for  free  or  organized  play  is  constantly  going  on  imder  direction, 
and  the  work  done  is  so  interesting  and  so  much  desired  by  the 
children  that  it  itself  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play. 

The  report  of  Miss  Tichenor,  supervisor  of  industrial  work,  gives 
a  most  interesting  and  complete  account  of  the  work  done  under 
her  direction  and  the  cost  of  the  same  by  grounds.  The  splendid 
exhibits  of  industrial  work  at  the  close  of  the  term  on  the  several 
grounds  was  most  creditable,  not  only  to  the  teachers  directly  re- 
sponsible, but  also  to  Miss  Tichenor,  whose  intelligent,  enthusiastic, 
and  patient  directions  contributed  so  much  to  the  results.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  education 
\isited  nearly  all  of  these  exhibits;  other  members  of  the  board 
some  of  them.  All  expressed  themselves  as  much  pleased  with  what 
they  saw. 

Last  year  three  coaching  classes  were  established,  one  at  the  Wal- 
lach,  one  at  the  Jefferson,  and  one  at  the  Magruder.  This  summer 
four  additional  classes  were  opened,  one  at  the  Morgan,  two  at  the 
Powell,  and  one  at  the  Magruder.  The  classes  at  the  Jefferson, 
Morgan,  and  Wallach  cared  for  pupils  from  5A  to  8B  grades,  in- 
clusive; at  the  Powell  one  teacher  taught  grades  three,  four,  and 
five,  and  the  other  one  grades  six,  seven  and  eight.  At  the  Ma- 
gruder one  teacher  had  grades  five  and  six;  the  other,  grades  seven 
and  eight.  To  achieve  the  best  results  no  teacher  should  have  more 
than  two  grades  in  the  same  class.  We  aim  to  keep  the  number 
belonging  in  a  class  not  more  than  25.  Exception  was  made  at  the 
Magruder,  where  the  limit  was  placed  at  30,  as  each  teacher  had  but 
two  years'  work  to  cover.  Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  seven 
classes  was  207,  of  whom  141  were  white  and  66  colored,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  105.5  white  and  60.9  colored.  This 
enrollment  includes  several  who  attended  but  a  few  days.  The 
total  number  seeking  to  make  up  back  work  was  139,  of  whom  109 
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were  white  and  29  colored.  The  number  of  these  promoted  was  99 
white,  23  colored.  The  total  number  seeking  to  advance  a  grade  was 
19  white  and  5  colored.  All  of  these  succeeded.  Thirteen  white  and 
32  colored  sought  merely  to  gain  strength  for  the  work  to  which  they 
had  been  assigned.  The  excelent  results  shown  by  these  figures  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  entrance  to  the  classes  was 
so  great  that  selection  could  be  made.  We  aim  to  admit  only  those 
whose  recommendations  from  their  regular  teachers  combined  with 
their  monthly  reports  for  the  year  showed  that  there  was  reasonable 
hope  that  what  the  pupils  sought  to  do  could  be  done.  The  pupils 
whose  deportment  and  effort  during  the  year  had  been  satisfactory 
were  given  the  preference.  In  consequence  the  matter  of  discipline 
was  practically  eliminated.  The  pupils  admitted  appreciated  the 
opportunity  given  them  and  worked  faithfully  and  well. 

The  teachers  of  these  classes  were  selected  because  of  their  [^)ecial 
qualifications  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  the  combination  of  good 
teachers  with  ambitious  and  well-disposed  pupils  produced  the  hoped- 
for  results.  But  we  must  remember  that  while  the  pupils  were  se- 
lected largely  because  of  merit,  yet  the  great  majority  were  those  who 
had  failed  to  make  the  regular  requirements  for  promotion,  either 
because  of  absence  or  natural  slowness. 

The  total  salaries  of  the  seven  coaching  teachers  amounted*  to  $385. 
The  number  of  children  promoted  in  addition  to  those  strengthened 
in  their  work  was  146,  a  number  equal  to  about  four  average  classes. 
The  salaries  paid  to  the  four  teachers  for  a  semester  would  amount  to 
about  $2,000.  Looked  at  from  a  financial  standpoint,  the  economy  of 
the  summer  coaching  school  is  apparent.  The  demand  for  admission 
this  summer  was  much  greater  than  we  could  meet.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  more  classes  be  opened,  so  that  all  sections  of  the 
city  may  be  accommodated.  Provision  should  be  made  for  all  re- 
tarded pupils  from  the  third  grade  through  the  high  school.  I  would 
segregate  the  pupils,  putting  together  the  bright,  quick,  ambitious 
ones  desiring  to  skip  a  grade ;  putting  by  themselves  those  retarded 
ones  whose  deportment  and  effort  have  been  satisfactory;  and,  if 
funds  were  sufficient,  those  whose  failure  to  advance  was  due  to  lack 
of  effort  and  general  carelessness  could  be  grouped  under  a  teacher 
especially  fitted  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

Woodworking  classes  were  conducted  at  the  Powell,  Monroe,  Pet- 
worth,  and  Chevy  Chase  Schools,  and  much  good  work  was  done. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  there  should  be  open  in  the 
summer  for  eight  weeks  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  ac- 
conmiodate  all  who  may  wish  to  attend,  and  that  these  schools  should 
offer  a  combination  of  mental  work,  industrial  work,  and  play.  Our 
summer  work  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  and  demand  for 
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such  schools.  Their  expense  should  be  met  by  public  funds.  The 
educational  and  economic  value  of  these  schools  is  such  that  they 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  our  public-school  system,  sup- 
ported, as  other  public  schools  are,  by  taxation. 

I  am  sending  you  detailed  reports  from  the  several  grounds  for 
your  fuller  information,  but  for  your  convenience  I  submit  certain 
summaries.  On  the  basis  of  35  morning  and  29  afternoon  sessions 
the  average  attendance  was,  on  the  white  grounds : 


Boys,  a.  m 907.4 

Boys,  p.  ni 1, 357. 1 


Total 2,264.5 


Girls,  a.  m 943.5 

Girls,  p.  m 1.140.7 


Total 2,084.2 


making  a  total  daily  attendance  of  4,348.7  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance per  ground  of — 

A.  M.  p.  M. 

Boys 60. 5  90. 3 

Girls 62.  9  76.  0 


Total 123. 4        166.  3 

Grand   total 289.  7 

On  the  colored  grounds:  , 


Boys,  a.  m 285.7 

Boys,  p.  m 435.3 


Total 721.0 


Girls,  a.  m 280. 6 

Girls,  p.  m 383.1 


Total 663.7 


making  a  total  daily  average  of  1,384.7  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance per  ground  of — 

A.  M.         p.  M. 

Boys 57. 2  87. 1 

Girls : 56. 1  76. 6 


Total 113. 3        163.  7 

Grand  total 277.0 

Principals  were  directed  to  make  careful  examination  before  open- 
ing grounds  to  determine  the  number  of  panes  of  glass  broken  in 
the  school  buildings  and  to  note  all  panes  subsequently  broken  in 
play  hours.  Their  reports  show  111  panes  broken  by  pupils  while 
grounds  were  in  charge  of  teachers.  Of  this  number  42  were  replaced 
by  children.  None  of  this  breakage  was  malicious;  and  considering 
the  small  size  of  the  grounds  and  the  amount  of  ball  playing  done, 
the  average  of  3.5  panes  per  building  for  the  season  not  paid  for  is 
very  small.  Glass  broken  out  of  playground  hours  should  not  be 
charged  to  playground  expense. 

The  reports  show  but  two  accidents  for  the  season,  both  due  to 
lack  of  care  by  the  children.  Neither  of  these  caused  permanent 
injury.    This  seems  a  remarkable  record. 
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Very  few  complaints  were  made  by  residenta  near  the  grounds, 
and  those  made,  with  one  exception,  were  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  balls  in  the  yards.  Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this.  In 
one  case  boys  were  accused  of  stoning  pigeons. 

We  were  fortunate  in  that  there  were  few  absences  of  teachers  and 
practically  no  tardiness. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  the  teachers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  success  attending  our  summer  playgrounds  has 
been  due  to  the  faithful  work  and  good  judgment  of  the  teachers 
employed.  Although  paid  very  little,  they  have  put  enthusiasm 
into  their  efforts  and  have  faltered  neither  because  of  hard  work  or 
hot  weather.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Thurston  as  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Hine  as  treasurer  of  our 
playground  fund,  and  Mr.  Wilmarth  as  manager  in  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  summer  schools  have  been  most  helpful. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  I 
have  enjoyed  of  association  with  you  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
happiness,   promote   the   health,   and   improve  the   morals  of  the 
children  of  our  city- 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  W.  MURCH, 

Supervisor  of  Summer  Playgrounds. 
Director  of  Physical  Trainino. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WII^ON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


June  30, 1916. 
Sir:  Following  your  suggestion  I  will  report  briefly  upon  a  few 
matters  of  special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  year 
1915-16. 

StatMics  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1916. 


Aggregate  enrollment  of  normal 
students : 
General  course — 

Junior  class 78 

Senior  class - G8 

Kindergarten  course — 

Junior  class 14 

Senior  class 8 

Domestic  art 2 

Domestic  science 2 

Special  high-grade  teaching—      1 


Total. 


Number  of  graduates — 

General  course 

Kindergarten  course 

Domestic  art  course 


173 


57 
5 
2 


Aggregate  enrollment  of   normal 
students — Continued. 
Number    of    graduates — Con- 
tinued. 

Domestic  science  course- 
Special  high-grade  course^ 


Total 66 

Number  at  close  of  year — 

General  course 60 

Kindergarten  course 12 

Total 81 

Aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
critic  schools  in  the  Wilson  Nor- 
mal, Morgan,  and  Seaton  Build- 
ings   , 610 


WIDER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  normal  school  has  been  fortunate  in  its  ability  to  make  com- 
fortable and  happy  with  no  extra  expense  except  as  to  janitorship 
and  engineer  service,  several  organizations  and  groups  of  citizens, 
young  and  old,  desiring  recreation  and  broader  culture. 

The  following  summary  states  in  abstract  some  of  the  activities 
made  possible  by  the  favorable  structure  and  unique  equipment  of 
the  building: 

Parent  League  Association,  with  membership  of  300,  meeting  and  classes  as 
follows : 

Business  meetings  semimonthly. 

Classes  weekly  as  follows:  Parliamentary  law,  community  singing,  women's 
gymnasium  class,  library  reference,  rhythm,  domestic  science,  Spanish,  domestic 
art  (millinery),  dietetics. 

SemiweeUy  gymnasium  classes  for  children. 

Weekly  cooking  classes  for  girls. 
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Three  eDtertainments. 

Columbia  Heights  Athletic  Club,  with  membership  of  50,  meetings  semi- 
monthly, besides  having  entertainment  with  large  audience. 

Junior  League  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
with  membership  of  25,  semimonthly  meetings. 

Elizabeth  V.  Brown  School  Basket  Ball  Club,  with  membership  of  12,  weekly 
meetings,  with  a  number  of  practice  games  with  other  organizations. 

English  Teachers'  Journal  Club,  with  meml)ership  of  85,  a  lecture  and  two 
afternoon  meetings. 

Monroe  Girls'  Club,  with  membership  of  60,  two  athletic  events  and  an 
entertainment. 

Boy  Scout  exhibition  February  11. 

Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  an  entertainment 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  basket-ball  game  in  March. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  meeting  and  tea  in  March. 

Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Association,  with  membership  of  200,  meeting 
in  October,  November,  and  May. 

Hubbard  Parent-Teacher  Association,  lecture  in  November. 

Children's  orchestra  classes,  weekly,  with  concert  at  close  of  school. 

Household  Alliance,  reception  and  award  of  prizes  for  bread  baking. 

Playground  entertainments  by  Ross,  Cooke,  and  Monroe  Schools. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  garden  work  during  vacation. 
All  through  the  summer,  garden  plots  were  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  teacher,  the  grounds  being  open  four  days  each  week  for 
weekly  cultivation  of  their  plots  by  young  gardeners.  Most  hearty 
appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  the  privilege  allowed  in  this 
activity,  and  this  summer's  gardens  are  already  well  under  way  with 
expectation  of  satisfying  crops. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  BABY  WEEK. 

The  normal  school  was  able  to  contribute  to  the  influences -working 
for  babyhood  in  the  city  during  the  week  beginning  May  8,  "  Good 
news  from  Babyland,"  a  play  written  by  a  member  of  its  faculty. 
Miss  Alberta  Walker,  and  presented  by  normal  students  and  little 
children.  This  play  was  given  at  the  baby  campaign  headquarters 
for  the  general  public,  at  the  normal  school  for  students  and  near 
friends,  and  again  in  conjunction  with  exercises  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  This  last  performance,  before  an 
audience  of  mothers  and  yoimg  children  awaiting  the  awarding  of 
prizes  for  the  finest  babies  present,  was  especially  happy  in  its 
esthetic  and  joy-giving  qualities. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  TEACHER8HIP. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1915  were  unsually  fortunate,  for  dur- 
ing the  year  all  who  so  desired  received  appointments  in  the  Washing- 
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ton  school  system.  The  appointment  of  some  who  had  expected  to 
use  their  normal-school  education  in  other  ways  than  teaching  in  the 
city  schools  leads  me  to  urge  once  more  the  establishment  of  some 
regulation  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  will  improve  the  quality 
of  individuals  in  classes  entering  from  the  high  schools.  Normal 
schools  are  recognized  as  essentially  vocational  institutions,  and  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  strength  and  time  now  given 
by  the  faculty  of  this  school  to  the  elimination  of  students  who  have 
easily  proved  in  lower  schools  their  unfitness  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion by  recognizable  weakness  in  scholarship,  personality,  and  ideals. 
Waste  in  the  teaching  power  of  the  normal  school  and  in  the  time  and 
strength  of  students  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  life  work  is  saved 
in  other  situations  and  localities.  Why  not  in  this  department  of 
Washington's  public  service? 

METHODS  OF  RATING. 

The  rating  lists  of  the  normal  school  are  the  appointment  lists 
to  the  grade  and  kindergarten  schools  of  the  District.  These  are  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care  by  a  committee  of  normal  school  teach- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  are  so  carefully  explained  to  the 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  that  there  is  seldom  misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  intelligent  parents  and  guardians.  In 
making  the  lists  the  average  of  all  academic  ratings  for  the  two 
years  is  made;  the  average  of  all  terms  of  practice  teaching  is  made; 
and  the  average  of  the  two  averages  is  found.  The  principal,  this 
year  having  been  somewhat  less  close  to  the  student  body  either  in 
personal  teaching  or  in  steady  observation  of  their  practical  work, 
influenced  the  list  only  in  cases  of  ties  in  the  final  averages.  The 
appointment  of  teachers  in  the  order  of  their  ratings  in  the  gradua- 
tion list  places  upon  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  a  burdensome 
responsibility,  but  such  is  accepted  by  them  with  grace  because  they 
feel  that  this  procedure,  which  gives  a  judgment  based  upon  two 
3'ears  of  work,  involves  more  elements  of  fairness  and  less  strain  than 
its  only  alternative,  a  competitive  examination. 

EXTENSION  OF  WORK. 

The  normal  school  has  grown  and  expanded  only  within  itself 
during  this  school  year,  that  growth  and  expansion  being  recognized 
with  satisfaction  by  principal  and  other  faculty  members.  It  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  make  the  expansions  suggested  in  previous 
reports  in  the  direction  of  high-grade  practice  work,  extended  influ- 
ence in  city  schools  and  course  longer  than  two  yeai*s,  whenever  such 
measures  seem  advisable  to  the  central  administration.  The  school 
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should,  however,  in  my  opinion,  maintain  its  character  as  voca- 
tional rather  than  take  upon  itself  in  its  expansion  the  nature  of 
a  city  college  or  university.  Such  an  institution  is  a  necessity  in  the 
District,  but  should  be  allied  with  the  normal  school  without  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  functions  of  the  latter,  that  of  making 
teachers. 

LIBRARY  AND  BOOKS. 

The  normal  school  is  fortunate  that  it  has  in  its  building  the 
teachers'  library,  under  the  charge  of  a  librarian  who  is  interested 
and  helpful  in  guiding  students  in  study  and  general  reading.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  District  should  do  more  for  its  teachers  in 
training,  some  of  the  best  of  whom  make  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  remain  in  school  the  additional  years  necessary  for  a  professional 
education.  Providing  them  with  free  textbooks  and  with  supple- 
mentary books  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  a  class  of  60  engaged 
upon  any  kind  of  reference  work  books  enough  to  form  the  research 
habit  without  the  strain  of  using  the  one  or  two  books  in  the  build- 
ing, or  of  frequently  going  long  distances  to  libraries  for  consulta- 
tion of  authorities,  would  not  be  too  generous  an  expenditure  of 
money. 

The  death  of  Miss  Mina  Goetz,  October  4, 1916,  brought  sorrow  to 
teachers  and  students  in  the  school,  all  of  whom  loved  and  admired 
the  gentleness  and  strength  of  the  frail  woman  who  had  ministered 
to  their  intellectual  needs  for  so  many  years. 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Snyder  was  transferred  from  the  McKinley 
Manual  Training  School  to  take  the  position  left  vacant  in  the 
library,  and  has  proved  herself  valuable  in  tact  and  ability. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  school  is  happy  to  have  welcomed  back  Miss  Helen  D.  Wise 
after  a  year's  absence  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  regrets  the  loss 
of  Miss  Lulu  McNally,  who  resigned  to  be  married  May  1.  The 
place  which  was  left  vacant  by  this  resignation  is  filled  by  the  trans- 
fer from  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  of  Miss  Helen  B. 
Gardner. 

I  thank  you  and  the  board  of  education  for  your  uniform  kind- 
ness and  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Anne  M.  Goding. 

To  the  SUPERINTENDET  OF  ScHOOLS, 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  A  feeling  of  elation  and  confidence  stirs  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  old  Central  as  we  prepare  to  move  into  the  new.  We 
are  not,  however,  unconscious  of  the  greater  responsibility  which  the 
possession  of  the  splendid  new  building  brings  to  us,  nor  of  the 
greater  obligation  to  the  community  which  we  are  trying  to  serve. 
The  numbers  reported  from  the  grades  indicate  that  we  shall  start 
the  year  with  at  least  1,900  pupils.  An  increase  of  400  pupils  and  the 
organization  of  the  new  departments  of  business,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  art  and  science  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  who  must  be  assigned  to  the  new  Central  which  can  not,  I 
fear,  be  brought  about  without  disturbing  conditions  now  existing 
in  the  other  high  schools.  I  have,  of  course,  in  this  report  no  con- 
crete recommendations  to  make,  but  content  myself  with  stating  that 
I  leave  the  case  of  the  new  Central  in  your  hands,  confident  that  its 
needs  will  be  fairly  considered  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  the 
entire  high-school  system. 

I  hope,  however,  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  start  all  of  the  new 
departments  for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  the  new  building. 
These  departments,  especially  the  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  some  of  the  business  subjects,  and  the  contemplated  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  in  crafts  are  almost  without  exception  depart- 
ments in  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  trained — a  training  in 
which  I  think  most  of  us  are  agreed  our  academic  high  schools  have 
been  most  deficient. 

I  add  parts  of  reports  made  to  me  by  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  in  the  school,  with  an  occasional  comment  sug- 
gested by  them. 

DEPARTMENTAL  WORK. 
ENGLISH. 

Miss  Simons, makes  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  her  de- 
partment : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  on  the  work  of  the 
English  department  in  the  Central  High  School  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916. 

The  tentative  course  In  English,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  detailed  account  in 
my  report  of  last  year,  and  which  has  now  been  tried  for  two  years,  may  be 
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coDRldered  to  have  Justified  Itself.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  English 
teacliers  in  this  school  that  the  course  as  planned  Is  capable  of  producing  re- 
sults that  will  be  very  much  worth  while.  The  division  of  the  subject  into 
the  study  of  composition  and  the  study  of  lit^ature  by  alternating  semesters 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I  recommend  its  continuance.  The  courses  Id 
Jourualisni  and  in  short-story  writing  were  again  ^ven  this  year  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  in  these  subjects  and  the  boiefits  accruing  to  their  theme 
work  from  these  studies  are  strong  arguments  for  making  them  a  permanent 
part  of  the  English  course. 

The  testing  of  our  teaching  is  one  of  the  topics  which  Is  being  much  dis- 
cussed in  educational  circles  to-day,  and  attempts  to  test  the  pupil  product  is 
English  have  been  tried  in  many  high  schools  during  the  past  year.  The 
testing  of  the  results  of  English  teaching  is  a  difBcult  task,  but  I  feel  that  some 
satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the  mechanics  of  the  subject  at  least  can  be 
devised,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  next  year  some  test  of  this  kind  be 
applied  to  all  our  English  classes.  I  have  embodied  this  suggestion  in  my 
annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  making  it  apply,  of  course,  to 
all  the  high  schools  of  the  District. 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  the  work  of  the  English  d^artment'in  the  high 
schools  was  the  production  of  an  ail-high-school  Shakespeare  pageant  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  on  four  afternoons  of  the  week  of  May  8,  in  celebration  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  Shalcespeare's  death. 

The  plan  of  the  pageant  was  as  follows:  Each  one  of  the  five  high  schools 
furnished  a  company  of  players  who  were  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  court,  assembled  in  the  open,  scenes  from  certain  plays.  Shakespeare 
was  the  unifying  element  of  the  festival  and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  court 
herald.  As  master  of  the  revels,  he  spoke  the  prologue  and  tbe  epilogue, 
assembled  the  companies,  and  brought  them  before  the  queen,  and  delivered  the 
chorus  to  each  act. 

After  the  presentation  of  all  of  the  players  by  the  court  herald,  each  com- 
pany in  turn  performed  its  part  in  the  pageant  and  the  May  time  frolics  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  merry  country  dance  in  which  all  the  players  joined. 
The  dominant  note  of  the  festival  was  mirth,  a  note  suited  to  the  occasion  and 
the  season. 

Centrars  part  in  the  pageant  was  the  presentation  by  the  Globe  Players  of 
serenes  from  The  Tempest  and  As  You  Like  It,  In  celebration  of  the  contract 
of  true  love,  and  these  scenes  were  particularly  well  done.  To  a  Central 
High  School  student,  Charles  Ockstadt,  fell  the  honor  of  impersonating  Shakes- 
peare, and  he  played  his  part  so  well  that  many  people  in  the  audience  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  professional  actor  engaged  for  the  occasion.  His  reading  of 
the  lines  was  truly  remarkable  and  he  should  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  his  work. 

For  training  the  cast  in  speech,  song,  and  dance  the  English  department  is^ 
deeply  Indebted  to  teachers  from  other  departments  of  the  school,  notably  Mrs. 
Walton,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  production  committee  for  all  the  high  schools 
worked  out  a  wondrously  beautiful  spectacle,  Mr.  Hoover,  Miss  White,  Miss 
Sanders,  Miss  Ditto,  Miss  Foster,  and  Miss  Baker,  while  many  others  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  the  business  management  and  the  field  .activities  of  the 
festival.  Mr.  English,  as  supervisor  of  grounds  and  pageant  activities,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  out-of-door  features  of  the  festival, 
while  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Thomas  gave  valuable  assistance. 
Indeed  the  cordial  support  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  faculty  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  English  department 
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Gentral  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  it  did  toward  malcing  the  pageant 
not  only  an  artistic  but  also  a  business  success.  Gentral  led  all  the  schools  in 
the  sale  of  l)oth  tickets  and  programs,  the  Amount  for  tickets  being  $401,  and 
tor  programs,  $44.  Business  High  School  was  second,  with  a  record  of  $362 
for  tickets  and  $10  for  programs.  The  pageant  netted  the  playgrounds,  for 
wnose  benefit  it  was  given,  about  $900,  which,  when  we  consider  the  very  heavy 
expenses  of  production,  was  a  goodly  sum. 

The  educational  value  of  the  pageant  is  already  evident  In  the  intense  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  in  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  the  means,  I  believe,  of 
inculcating  in  the  pupils  a  genuine  love  of  the  poet's  works,  judging  by  the 
activities  of  our  Shakespeare  classes  this  year,  where  the  pupils  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  reading  aloud  of  the  plays,  the  learning  of  lines,  and  the 
acting  of  parts.  If  I  am  right  in  my  belief,  then  one,  at  least,  of  the  thousands 
of  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  will  not 
have  been  produced  In  vain. 

The  English  department  of  the  high  schools  is  at  present  engaged  In  the 
compilation  of  a  *'  style  book  '*  for  the  joint  use  of  eighth-grade  and  high-school 
English  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  this  book  fundamentals  that  need 
special  stressing  in  our  teaching,  lists  of  adoptions  In  the  case  of  disputed  usages, 
and  a  uniform  grammatical  terminology  for  the  use  of  both  grade  and  high- 
school  pupils.  It  is  hoped  In  this  way  that  we  may  do  something  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  eighth  grade  and  first-year  high  school. 

The  work  is  In  the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  five  English  teachers, 
one  fk-om  each  of  the  several  high  schools,  with  the  head  of  the  department 
acting  as  chairman.  Miss  Lynch,  of  the  Central  High  School,  has  charge  of  the 
subject  of  grammatical  terminology,  and  I  wish  to  commend  her  here  for  the 
excellent  work  she  has  done.  The  book  will  probably  be  ready  for  distribution 
early  next  fall. 

LATIN. 

Dr.  Dales,  head  of  the  Latin  department,  reports  in  part : 

In  Latin  classes  this  year  the  effort  to  correlate  the  Latin  work  with  English 
has  been  continued  and  the  teachers  have  been  urged — 

First,  to  point  out  continually  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin  words 
as  they  occur,  calling  attention  both  to  the  similarities  and  differences  of  mean- 
ing, and  also  to  the  spelling.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  correct  use 
and  the  correct  spelling  of  English  words. 

Second,  to  insist  on  idiomatic  English  in  translation,  and  to  refuse  to  tolerate 
mechanical  thought-saving  renderings  of  Latin  idioms.  This  is  an  excellent 
discipline  for  pupils  and  a  great  aid  to  them  in  acquiring  a  clear  and  forcible 
English  style. 

Third,  to  devote  systematic  attention  to  all  historical  and  mythological 
allusions,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  as  a  background  it  Is  impossible  to 
understand,  still  less  to  appreciate,  a  large  portion  of  English  literature. 

Fourth,  to  explain  the  commonest  abbreviations  of  Latin  origin,  such  as 
i.  e.,  e  g..  etc.,  and  the  like,  and  to  teach  the  pupils  some  of  the  Latin  phrases 
and  proverbs  which  are  particularly  common  in  English. 

I  quote  the  above  from  Dr.  Dales's  report  because  I  believe  that 
more  work  of  the  sort  indicated  would  do  much  to  solve  the  plaint  of 
the  Latin  teachers  that  Latin  is  following  Greek  out  of  the  high- 
school  course  of  study. 
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We  are  not  going  to  make  pupils  take  Latin  by  requiring  it  in  the 
course  of  study.  .  Other  types  of  schools  or  no  school  at  all  is  the 
answer  of  the  community  to  the  school  which  does  not  meet  its  needs. 
The  difficulty  with  the  Latin  in  the'  high  schools  is  that  it  has  been 
taught  too  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation and  all  pupils  have  been  given  the  "  gerund  grinding,"  which 
only  the  small  number  who  have  had  the  taste  and  the  ability  for 
advanced  Latin  study  have  required.  Let  the  teacher  of  Latin  bring 
its  study  near  enough  to  the  everyday  experiences  of  the  pupils  and 
the  place  of  Latin  in  the  high-school  course  of  study  will  be  assured. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  following  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  English,  head  of  the 
mathematics  department : 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  mathematics 
department  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  I  desire  to  submit  the  foHowing  brief 
statements : 

(1)  I  am  now  working  on  two  alternative  tentative  courses  of  mathematics 
to  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent,  and  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 
(a)  Algebra  begun  in  the  high  schools;  (b)  algebra  begun  in  the  eighth  graile. 
The  former  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  necessarily  can  not  be  given 
now;  the  latter  is  somewhat  simpler. 

(2)  The  detailed  topical  division  of  elementary  algebra  is  likewise  being  pre- 
pared. This  is  a  tedious  process,  as  it  involves  the  consideration  of  the  two 
different  texts  now  in  use  in  the  high  schools.  Both  this  report  and  that 
referred  to  in  (1)  above  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  There  is  .urgent  need  for  an  equipment  for  the  mathematical  department 
of  the  new  Central  High  School  in  order  that  it  may  meet  the  practical  need  of 
modern  times  and  hold  Its  own  in  education.  At  present  the  equipment  is  verj' 
poor  and  very  old,  and  that  of  the  McKlnley  School  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  It.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  will  become  available  to 
give  the  mathematical  department  a  real  up-to-date  equipment — ^at  least,  equal 
to  that  of  the  McKlnley. 

(4)  In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  essential  that  the  Instruction  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  conditions  desired  and  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  present 
third-year  work  In  trigonometry  and  surveying.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  trigonometry  will  be  covered  more  vitally  and  In  very  near  one-half 
the  time  If  It  Is  recognized  as  a  necessary  tool  for  the  practical  surveying  work, 
which  should  follow,  and  for  which  the  location  of  the  new  school  bulldin?, 
especially  the  roof,  will  afford  a  splendid .  vantage  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
surveys  of  the  grounds  themselves.  It  Is  much  to  be  regretted  that  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  have  real  surveys  made  by  the  third-year  class  In  mathematics, 
followed  by  the  actual  platting  and  computation  work  from  actual  observations, 
such  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  the  report  mentioned  by  Mr.  English  in  his 
first  paragraph,  based  on  the  assumption  that  algebra  is  begun  in  the 
high  school — ^the  condition  which  virtually  prevails  to-day — I  beg  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  our  pupils 
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preparing  for  college  makes  a  modification  of  our  course  in  mathe- 
matics imperative. 

Many  of  the  colleges  require  one  and  one-half  points  of  algebra 
(one  and  one-half  years  of  intensive  work).  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  us  to  take  pupils  who  have  had  no  algebra  and  make  the 
necessary  preparation  in  one  year.  An  additional  half  .year  some- 
where in  the  course — perhaps  preferably  in  the  fourth  year,  when 
the  college  group  is  more  accurately  segregated — seems  necessary. 

DRAWING. 

Miss  Coolidge  reports  as  follows  on  the  work  of  her  department : 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  of  the  drawing  department  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  same  as  that  given  in  previous  reports.  As  a  result  of  the 
cro'wded  conditicm  of  the  school,  however,  It  was  necessary  to  omit  the  classes 
in  metal  work  in  order  that  the  shop,  might  l>e  used  as  a  recitation  room. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  work  in  drawing  has  been  to  touch  the  life  of  the 
pupil  through  as  many  of  his  interests  as  possible,  to  make  him  enjoy  beauty 
In  color  and  form,  and  to  create  a  desire  for  it  in  the  objects  with  which  he 
is  concerned — his  home  surroundings,  his  city's  streets.  parks,^and  houses,  the 
clothes  that  be  wears,  the  advertising  he  uses.  This  aim  is  carried  out  in 
many  ways,  but  two  problems  which  different  classes  have  worked  out  this 
year  seem  to  be  of  special  interest.  One  is  that  of  the  set  of  posters  made 
to  advertise  the  Shakespearean  pageant.  These  were  drawn  from  the  pose 
first,  the  model  being  one  of  the  pupils  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  pageant. 
The  drawings  were  then  treated  decoratively  and  were  used  to  advertise  the 
pageant  though  the  city.  These  facts  made  the  pupils  much  interested  in  the 
problem  and  made  them  feel  its  very  practical  application.  Another  piece  of 
work  carried  out  by  a  class  in  design  was  the  decoration  of  an  ordinary  flower 
pot  so  that  by  the  application  of  a  painted  design  it  became  a  more  iifteresting 
object.  This  should  connect  with  the  work  undertaken  by  the  classes  in  pot- 
tery In  the  new  school. 

There  are  two  recommendations  which  to  my  mind  have  always  been  ad- 
visable, but  which  we  may  now  some  day  see  realized  in  the  new  school  where  we 
feel  that  all  things  are  possible.  The  first,  at  present  obviously  impracticable, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  teaching  force,  is  that  an  effort  be  made  toward 
requiring  drawing  for  two  periods  each  week  instead  of  one.  Half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish  results  that  are 
worth  while  in  so  short  a  time.  In  a  number  of  academic  high  schools  through- 
out the  United  States  drawing  is  required  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
this.  I  should  feel  that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  development  of  some  of 
the  specialized  work  in  drawing  which  reaches  a  few  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
opportunities  of  this  work  for  all. 

My  second  suggestion  is  in  regard  to  our  normal-school  candidates.  Many 
of  the  girls,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  as  tlioroughly  as  possible  for  normal 
school,  take  drawing  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  for  two  periods  euch 
week.  On  their  entrance  at  the  normal  school  these  girls  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  others  who  have  not  devoted  the  extra  144  hours  of  work  to  their  train- 
ing. I  should  suggest  that  some  arrangement  be  made  by  which  those  who 
have  done  this  extra  work  should  have  credit  for  it  through  direct  mention 
ot  the  fact  to  the  normal-school  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
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It  is  hard  just  now  to  write  anything  aiM)ut  school  work  without  using  tiie 
future  tense.  Next  year  the  work  of  this  department  will  find  its  sct>pe  much 
enlarged.  It  seems  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  for,  with  the  introduction 
of  many  courses  of  very  direct  connection  with  the  everyday  work  of  the 
Itupil,  a  subject  like  the  drawing  which  relates  very  closely  to  his  everyday 
experience  is  bound  to  become  a  vital  necessity.  Freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  indispensable  to  most  shop  courses,  and  drawing,  color,  and  design 
are  inseparable  from  a  study  of  costui^e  design  and  interior  decoration  in 
domestic  art  and  science.  The  work  of  this  department  will  have  a  larger 
opportunity  than  ever  before  for  correlation  with  the  other  subjects  taugbt 

IfUSIC. 

Mr.  Hoover  reports  as  follows  on  the  work  of  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  school : 

In  reply  to  your  memorandum  of  June  7,  1916,  asking  for  a  r^)ort  of  the 
work  in  the  music  department,  covering  such  points  that  are  of  special  interest 
at  this  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  write  upon  two  topics. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  there  is  little  to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said  before  in  previous  reports  of  this  character. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  classes  has  Increased  w^ith  the  enrollment  of  the 
scluK>l.  With  this  Increase  has  come  the  problem  of  management.  My  duties 
this  year  in  this  line  have  been  very  materially  lightened  by  the  assistance 
given  me  by  the  major  music  pupils,  who  have  helped  with  the  accompanying 
in  the  large  classes.  Besides  the  help  given  me.  the  pupils  have  been  greatly 
helped  In  their  sight  reading  and  practice  in  accompanying.  In  this  line,  I  wisb 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Miss  Anderson,  Miss  ESspey,  Mr. 
Dunlap,  and  Mr.  Gittelman. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  the  possibility  of  having  a  regular 
assistant  at  the  new  school. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  music  department  for  next  year  and  for  all  time 
is  material. 

I  am  almost  convinced  that  the  purchase  of  a  textbook  which  is  supposed  to 
last  for  four  years  is  a  bad  proposition.  The  present  classes  are  tired  of  the 
present  book,  and  unless  there  is  some  decided  step  taken  to  supply  the  ad- 
vanced claases  with  suitable  and  abundant  material  I  can  not  foresee  whai 
will  be  the  result.  It  has  taxed  my  resources  this  year  to  keep  up  the  interest 
in  these  classes.  The  equipment  of  the  music  room  is  neglected  unless  there 
is  material,  and  material  is  just  as  necessary  in  my  department  as  motors, 
tubes,  etc.,  are  to  other  departments. 

I  seriously  object  to  teaching  rote  songs  to  high-school  classes  because  we 
have  no  other  material.  A  certain  proportion  of  this  kind  of  work  is  good. 
.  but  when  this  proportion  becomes  unbalanced  the  results  are  unsatisfactory 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  work  done  by  the  major  music  pupils  needs  attention. 

When  the  question  of  major  music  was  first  discussed,  there  went  abroad 
a  feeling  that  here  was  an  easy  way  to  get  a  point  toward  graduation.  Thb 
feeling  I  have  done  my  best  to  counteract. 

Each  year  I  have  made  the  examination  more  and  more  searching  untn 
as  a  result  of  the  last  examination  the  board  of  examiners  were  able  to  ot^ 
tain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  work  done  with  private  teachers. 

The  best  results  can  never  be  obtained  until  there  is  some  regularity  i(^ 
instruction,  grading,  and  examination. 
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Our  examination  covers  the  following  points:  Playing  from  memory  a  nunt- 
ber  selected  by  the  pupil;  playing  a  technical  study  from  notes  selected  by 
pupil;  reading  at  sight  a  number  selected  by  the  examiners;  questioning  pupil 
in  theory  suitable  to  grade  of  work  shown  in  reports  of  private  teachers. 

In  reviewing  these  points  I  find  that  the  playing  from  memory  is  good, 
although  in  many  cases  the  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  memorize  pieces 
which  are  unworthy  the  time  and  energy  put  upon  them.  The  pupil  can  not 
be  blamed  for  this  selection,'  but  the  condition  shows  the  necessity  for  a  course 
of  study  in  which  a  range  of  selection  shall  be  indicated. 

The  studies  were  not  as  well  played  as  the  pieces  and  were  very  simple, 
indicating  that  this  work  had  been  neglected,  but  because  required  in  the  ex« 
amination  had  been  hurriedly  prepared. 

The  most  necessary  of  all  requirements  to  the  musician — sight  reading — 
is  a  lost  art 

The  little  that  pupils  know  about  the  theory  of  music  is  almost  nothing 
Many  pupils  play  most  difficult  selections,  but  know  nothing  of  the  A,  B,  O  of 
music. 

Unless  more  is  required  of  our  major  pupils  in  school  and  unless  the  private 
teachers  are  supplied  with  a  course  of  study  showing  in  a  general  way  what 
is  required,  major  music  in  the  high  schools  is  a  failure. 

Two  points  in  Mr.  Hoover's  report  I  desire  briefly  to  emphasize. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we  must  provide  material  for  the  music 
classes.  No  music  book  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  in  it  enough  ma- 
terial to  last  pupils  for  four  years  and  maintain  their  interest. 
Many  beautiful  and  inspiring  choruses  are  published  in  cheap  edi- 
tions for  voices  of  high-school  range  and  should  be  accumulated  bj 
the  school  as  a  part  of  its  equipment  just  as  any  other  laboratory 
equipment.  I  would  welcome  a  decision  on  the  point  whether  such 
material  is  or  is  not  properly  classified  as  books.  If  not,  then,  of 
course,  its  purchase  would  be.  a  proper  charge  against  the  school's 
contingent  allotment. 

The  problems  growing  out  of  the  accrediting  in  the  school  of  work 
done  with  *'  outside  "  teachers  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  problem  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  director  of  music 
and  the  teachers  of  high-school  music  could,  I  believe,  be  profitably 
du-ected. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  energy 
and  loyalty  of  the  teachers  of  the  Central  High  School  throughout 
a  year  which  crowded  conditions  and  the  psychology  of  ex- 
pectancy with  relation  to  the  new  school  have  united  to  make  a  most 
trying  one.  Their  support  and  the  unfailing  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  yourself  and  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Kramer, 
have  made  the  year,  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties,  a  successful  one. 

Emory  M.  Wilson, 

Principal. 

To  the  Scferintekdfnt  of  School3. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1916. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  East- 
ern High  School  during  the  year  1915-16 : 

1.  The  growing  enrollment  is  an  increasingly  difficult  problem. 
For  the  past  six  years  the  enrollment  has  been  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  in  excess  of  proper  accommodations.  This  year  a  further  in- 
crease of  about  8  per  cent  over  last  year  has  brought  us  to  the  dead 
line.  The  present  enrollment  of  about  500  should  be  fixed  as  the 
limit  until  the  new  building  is  constructed.  This  will  mean  a  tem- 
porary hardship  to  some  who  live  in  the  Eastern"  High  School  dis- 
trict, but  it  will  be  less  of  a  hardship  to  go  to  a  more  distant  school 
where  there  is  room  than  to  crowd  further  the  present  building. 

2.  In  each  successive  annual  report  for  the  past  five  years  I  have 
adverted  to  the  desirability  of  a  longer  school  day.  I  note  that  this 
was  strongly  urged  in  the  report  last  year  of  the  principal  of  the 
Central  High  School.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  compelling  necessity. 
I  have  been  unable  to  reduce  the  number  of  periods  per  day  from  six 
to  five.  A  school  day  of  from  9  a.  m.  to  2.10  p.  m.  gives  at  brst  six 
periods  of  40  minutes  each.  The  inevitable  interruptions  caused  by 
assembly  meetings,  which  average  two  a  week  and  which  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  life  of  the  school,  reduce  the  average  length 
of  period  to  less  than  40  minutes.  The  school  day  should  be  so 
lengthened  that  the  periods  will  average  at  least  45  minutes.  The 
reduction  of  the  feeling  of  hurry  and  strain  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  added  half  hour  of  official  school  time. 

3.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  improvement  in  the 
military  training  that  has  been  effected  this  year.  An  admirable 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  vitalizing  this  very  valuable  factor 
in  our  high-school  program.  The  excellent  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  30  years'  history  of  our  cadet  organization,  pre- 
eminent among  which  is  the  development  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  student  officers,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  basic 
weakness  of  the  organization,  as  evidenced  by  the  falling  off  of  stu- 
dent interest  in  recent  years.  This  was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
fact  that  our  military  training  was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  drill 
procedure  of  the  Eegular  Army.  No  less  an  authority  than  Gen. 
Baden-Powell  has  said  that "  drill  makes  boys  wooden."   The  instinct 
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of  boys  of  high-school  age  is  all  against  becoming  wooden.  The  pkns 
of  work  that  have  been  initiated  this  year  by  Lieut.  Steever  have 
already  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  cadets.  They  appeal  to  both 
the  competitive  and  the  cooperative  instincts  of  adolescent  boys. 
Above  all,  they  tend  to  organize  competition  so  that  the  competitions 
are  between  groups  of  approximately  equal  ability.  The  funda- 
mental weakness  of  athletics  as  a  factor  in  physical  and  ethical  devel- 
opment is  that  all  forms  of  athletics  as  organized  and  administered 
tend  to  select  the  gifted  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  mass.  The 
group  competitions  as  planned  and  begun  in  the  cadet  organization 
will  be  won,  not  by  selected  individuals  but  by  the  groups  that  most 
lionestly  and  strenuously  plan  and  work  for  success. 

There  is  a  further  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  cadet 
organization;  there  is  as  yet  no  provision  for  an  annual  thorough 
physical  examination  of  every  boy  who  desires  to  enter  the  cadet 
organization.  This  should  be  conditio  sine  qua  non.  The  primary 
purpose  of  military  training  should  be  physical  development.  By 
requiring  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  boys  who  were  candi-, 
dates  for  athletics,  I  have  detected  not  a  few  who  were  physically 
unfit  to  be  cadets  but  who  were  members  of  the  cadet  corps.  In  three 
instances  this  year  the  examining  physician  forbade  the  boys  to  con- 
tinue in  the  companies. 

4.  For  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  intermittent,  but  yet  fairly 
continuous,  agitation  of  the  high-school  fraternity  question  in  this 
city.  The  organizations  now  occupy  an  anomalous  position.  They 
are  both  "  recognized  "  and  "  unrecognized."  Eule  64  of  the  board 
of  education  specifies  the  permissible  societies  or  associations  of 
pupils.  Fraternities  are  not  included.  An  administrative  circular 
issued  June  5,  1909,  constitutes  a  recognition  of  fraternities,  for  it 
specifies  certain  rules  they  must  observe.  This  ambiguous  condi- 
tion is  unwise  and  unsatisfactory.  The  very  incertitude  of  the  situa- 
tion is  irritating  and  demoralizing.  If  fraternities  are  wrong  and 
useless  in  their  total  effect,  they  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed;  if 
the  evils  commonly  associated  with  them  are  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing, opposition,  and  lack  of  direction,  then  they  should  be  controlled 
and  conserved. 

5.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  thai  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
standardizing  the  major  music  under  outside  instruction.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  the  same  examiners  for 
piano  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  They  have  now  con- 
ducted six  successive  semester  examinations.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience  they  have  reached  certain  conclusions  and  have  adopted 
certain  standards  relative  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  and  of 
the  work  to  be  presented  for  examination.    They  report  that  this  last 
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examination  showed  distinctly  better  and  more  uniform  preparation 
and  performance  than  any  preceding  examination. 

6.  Some  progress  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  development  of 
our  work  in  vocational  guidance.  During  the  second  semester  a  series 
of  talks  upon  vocations  was  given  to  the  entire  school  by  men  and 
women  who  have  achieved  definite  success  in  the  occupations  they 
represented.  Each  speaker  was  furnished  in  advance  with  an  outline 
which  he  was  asked  in  a  general  way  to  follow.  This  secured  some 
degree  of  uniformity  in  method  of  presentation. 

A  follow-up  class,  consisting  of  about  30  pupils,  met  once  a  week 
to  discuss  the  talks.  .  Reference  readings  were  provided.  These 
pupils  were  required  to  prepare  a  brief  written  report  of  the  results 
of  the  talks  and  discussions. 

The  following  report  from  the  chairman  of  the  vocational  gm'd- 
ance  committee  summarizes  the  results  of  the  year's  experience : 

The  assembly  haH  talks  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  very  valuable :  tntlcetl. 
the  generous  Interest  In  our  plan  shown  by  able  amd  successful,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  busy  men  and  women,  has  been  surprising,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  plan  is  the  classroom  discussion  which  follows  each 
talk.  A  shelf  in  the  library  has  been  devoted  to  vocational  books,  some  of 
which  are  the  property  of  the  school,  and  some  loaned  by  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Public  Library.  After  the  talk  on  telephony  Miss 
Shelp  took  great  pains  to  secure  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject  from  the 
Public  Library.  The  committee  has  provided  a  scrapbook,  in  which  will  be 
found  newspaper  clippings  on  vocational  subjects  and  a  short  bibliography 
for  each  of  the  callings  dealt  with  in  the  assembly  hall  talks. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  measure  the  results  of  such  work  as  this,  but 
we  can  not  help  believing  that  hereafter  higher  ideals  and  ambitions  and 
somewhat  greater  intelligence  than  before  will  appear  in  the  plans  of  the 
pupils  who  are  choosing  their  occupations.  However,  that  may  be,  we  are 
glad  that  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  school  work  has  been  emphasized,  and 
that  moral  lessons  have  been  effectively  taught  in  the  insistence  of  the  speakers 
on  courage,  industry,  perseverence,  honesty,  as  essential  to  success,  and  in  their 
presentation  of  unselfish  alms  in  work. 

7.  Since  algebra  has  been  eliminated  from  the  eighth  grade,  a 
serious  problem  has  been  presented  to  the  high  school  the  solution 
of  which  as  yet  has  not  been  undertaken.  Formerly  the  first  year 
high  school  work  included  quadratics.  Theoretically  it  still  includes 
quadratics.  Practically  it  does  not,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  our  short 
school  year  and  short  school  day,  to  do  in  one  year  the  work  formerly 
done  in  the  eighth  grade  and  the  first  year  of  high  school. 

The  work  in  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  require  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  algebra  than  Is  now  given  in  the  first  year.  Either  one- 
half  year  of  elementary  algebra  should  be  addetl  to  the  course  or  its  stwly 
should  be  restored  to  the  eighth  grade.  (Prom  report  of  mathematics  depart- 
ment.) 

My  present  conviction  is  that  the  study  of  algebra  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  eighth  grade,  not  to  be  required  of  all  pupils  but  of 
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those  who  expect  to  attend  the  high  schools;  at  least  those  who  will 
have  curriciilums  in  the  high  School  in  which  algebra  is  included. 

8.  In  the  past  10  years  the  enrollment  of  the  high  schools  has 
doubled;  within  that  period,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  libraries.  This  of  course  means  relatively  less  for 
the  several  libraries.  The  allotment  for  my  school  this  year  is  ac- 
tually $20  less  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  enrollment  in  that 
time  has  increased  by  200.  A  well-equipped  and  maintained  library 
is  just  as  essential  to  a  high'  school  as  a  gymnasium  or  laboratories. 
Indeed  it  is  a  laboratory.  Speaking  conservatively  the-  library 
appropriation  should  be  doubled  immediately.  Even  then  it  will  be 
far  below  the  library  expenditures  in  high  schools  in  most  progres- 
sive communities. 

The  fact  that  the  Public  Library  lends  a  helping  hand  and  desires 
to  do  more  than  it  is  doing  does  not  reduce  the  necessity  for  larger 
library  appropriations.  There  are  distinct  limits  to  the  service  that 
the  Public  Library  can  render  economically  and  effectively. 

An  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  this  increase  in  the  next 
appropriation  bill. 

9.  I  made  a  request  last  year  that  a  small  appropriation  be  asked 
for  this  year  to  maintain  a  six-weeks'  summer  term  in  the  Eastern 
High  School.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  summer  term 
of  the  high  school  had  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  had  been 
adopted  in  many  cities  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion. The  volunteer  effort  of  Miss  Deal  and  her  associates  this  sum- 
mer shows  clearly  the  need  of  such  provision. .  At  the  date  of  writing 
(June  30)  this  sununer  school,  decided  upon  too  late  to  be  advertised 
effectively  and  charging  a  tuition  fee  which,  though  small,  is  pro- 
hibitive for  some  pupils,  has  an  enrollment  of  about  115. 

I  would  urge  that  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  next  year  to  secure  an 
appropriation  for  a  summer-high-school,  to  be  held  not  in  the  East- 
ern High  School,  but  in  one  of  the  more  centrally  located  high  school 
buildings. 

With  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and  cooperation  of  yourself 
and  the  assistant  superintendent,  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

WiLLARD  S.  Small, 

Principal. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schoom. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1916. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Western  High  School  for  the  year  1916-16: 

DIFFICULTIES   EXPERIENCED  ON    REOPENING   IN    THE  RECONSTRUCTED 

BUILDING. 

Western  High  School  opened  in  September,  1915,  with  rather  an 
unusual  number  of  difficulties.  Lack  of  equipment  in  the  science 
laboratories  necessitated  a  complete  readjustment  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  courses  so  as  to  teach  these  subjects  through  lec- 
ture and  recitation  methods  rather  than  by  laboratory  methods. 
For  the  first  semester  this  plan  was  followed  during  the  installation 
of  the  laboratory  furniture. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  smooth  organization  was  the 
presence  in  the  building  of  so  many  workmen.  At  times  all  school 
work  was  stopped  by  the  noise  of  hammers.  The  partial  blocking 
of  corridors  by  the  crates  of  new  furniture  added  to  the  trouble. 

For  the  entire  school  year  we  have  been  operating  without  clocks, 
and  for  bells  have  had  only  a  temporary  set  arranged  by  some  of 
the  boys  of  the  physics  department.  The  contract  for  a  complete 
clock  and  bell  system  has  been  let,  and  we  feel  that  no  other  one  piece 
of  equipment  makes  so  much  for  efficiency  as  this.  The  arrival  of 
two  workmen  to  begin  work  on  this  contract  on  June  16,  the  last 
day  of  school,  is  not  without  its  element  of  humor. 

Lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  building  on  the  part  of  second- 
year  pupils  as  well  as  of  first-year  pupils  added  to  the  confusion  of 
the  first  few  weeks.  Only  the  two  upper  classes  were  acquainted 
with  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  owing  to  thedivision  of  the  school  dur- 
ing the  previous  school  year.  We  also  missed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  that  intangible  but  valuable  quality  known  as  "school 
spirit,"  which  is  such  a  powerful  force  in  taking  in  and  assimilating 
a  new  group  of  pupils. 

Our  teaching  force  was  reduced  by  one,  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
Miss  McPherson.  This  was  the  second  teacher  transferred  from 
Western  in  six  months.  The  average  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  so  the  work  of  these 
teachers  had  to  be  taken  up  by  others  who  already  carried  heavy 
programs. 
222 
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I  mention  these  diflSculties  not  in  a  complaining  spirit  but  rather 
in  the  hope  that  the  picture  thus  presented  will  give  weight  to  the 
statement  that  faculty  and  pupils  alike,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and 
annoyances,  gave  their  undivided  help  and  loyalty  to  the  new  admin- 
istration and  the  reunited  school. 

KEW    BQUIPMENtI 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  energies  of  the  principal  during  the 
year  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  installation  of  new  equip- 
ment. In  this  work  the  help  of  the  science  and  the  drawing  teach- 
ers, the  librarian,  and  Miss  Jacobs  has  been  valuable.  I  desire  also 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  so  freely  and  courteously  given  me 
by  Mr.  E.  O.  Wilmarth,  of  the  office  of  finance  and  accounting. 
Now  that  the  work  is  nearly  complete,  we  feel  that  we  are  amply 
repaid  in  possessing  an  equipment  which  for  construction,  durability, 
and  beauty  is  far  superior  to  that  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

The  aim  in  equipping  the  science  laboratories  and  the  drawing 
rooms  has  been  to  select  furniture  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  rather  larger  classes  than  formerly  and  for  the  storage  of  indi- 
vidual apparatus  and  supplies.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  designed 
by  the  teachers  in  charge,  and  it  is  due  to  their  experience  in  han- 
dling classes  in  their  special  subjects  that  we  now  have  furniture  of 
such  practical  utility. 

The  library  furniture  was  selected  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for  its 
solid  and  substantial  construction.  The  purpose  and  use  of  the 
library  as  well  as  its  one  great  need  are  included  in  the  following 
report  of  the  librarian.  Miss  Madaline  Davis : 

The  work  of  the  library  of  the  Western  High  School  beginning  September, 
1915,  was  begun  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Western  High  School  Building,  minus 
our  equipment,  but  with  makeshifts  of  different  varieties  we  were  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  until  January,  1916,  at  which  time  the  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  room  was  complete. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  at  the  start,  the  year  has  been  satisfactory  as  far 
as  the  usual  circulation  and  general  patronage  of  the  library  is  concerned. 

The  English,  history,  science,  language,  musie,  and  art  courses  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  reference  books  relating  to  these  subjects. 

The  library  has  on  file  periodicals  and  magazines  that  are  instructive  and  of 
interest  to  the  several  departments  of  the  school. 

Pictures  relating  to  the  work  on  different  subjects  can  be  obtained  in  the 
library. 

College  entrance  examination  questions,  college  catalogues,  and  school  and 
college  papers  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

Instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  in  library  science  and  in  the  use  of  the 
Ubrary  and  the  information  gathered  during  the  year  is  of  general  practical 
valuer 

We  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  to  a  large  extent  in  order  to  meet  our 
needs  and  will  be  glad  of  the  day  when  the  high-school  library  can  include  in 
its  separate  equipment  fund  an  adequate  appropriation  for  reference  books. 
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We  have  received  several  donations  of  books  from  members  of  the  Home  and 
School  Association  and  from  friends  of  the  schooL 

Next  year  we  hope  to  make  a  larger  effort  to  enlarge  the  library,  thereby 
increasing  its  general  value  to  the  school,  but  until  the  present  legal  restrictions 
are  removed  It  is  difficult  to  proceed. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  habit  of  good  reading  among  the 
pupils  by  having  upon  the  shelves  books  of  value  upon  subjects  in  which  th€y 
are  Interested  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  indifferent  the  pleasures  that 
can  be  derived  from  a  wider  and  more  intelligent  use  of  the  books  for  them  in  a 
high-school  library. 

The  equipping  and  organizing  of  the  lunch  room  was  for  the 
greater  part  done  by  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs,  director  of  domestic  science. 
The  plan  followed  was  that  already  tried  out  at  the  James  Ormond 
Wilson  Normal  School  and  at  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School.  The  efficiency  and  success  with  which  the  lunch  room  was 
operated  this  year  is  ample  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  following  this 
plan.  We  have  seats  and  tables  for  400  pupils,  and  on  many  days 
during  the  winter  they  were  all  occupied  and  about  50  other  patrons 
were  standing  or  strolling  outdoors.  As  the  object  is  not  to  make 
money  but  to  give  back  to  the  patrons  full  value,  after  all  expenses 
are  paid  and  a  deterioration  fund  set  aside,  we  have  increased  the 
amount  served  or  reduced  the  price  of  several  articles.  We  have  also 
increased  the  wages  of  the  employees  three  times.  On  the  value  of 
a  warm  lunch  I  need  not  enlarge.  I  feel  that  there  is  also  a  social 
and  recreational  benefit  in  the  patronage  of  this  department  which 
is  really  worth  while. 

The  completion  of  the  running  track  and  playground  on  the  lot  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  marks  a  great  change  for  the  improvement  of 
our  physical  training  for  boys.  The  work  was  suggested  and  planned 
by  Mr.  Bryan  Morse,  the  physical  instructor  for  boys,  whose  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  his  special  subject  hias  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  favorable  comment  by  the  patrons  of  the  Western  High  School.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  in  the  execution  of  Mr.  Morse's  plans  is  due 
to  the  skill  and  experience  of  Mr.  Charles  Ortlip,  in  charge  of  grading 
for  the  District  repair  shop.    Mr.  Morse's  report  follows: 

BEPOBT  ON   PHYSICAL  TBAIinNG   FOB   BOYS. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  up  for  an 
athletic  field  back  of  the  school.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  superintendoit,  the 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  municipal  architect,  nn<l  work  was  started  about 
October  15.  It  was  completed  May  15.  The  lot  back  of  the  school  was  graded 
and  extended  west  to  Thirty-sixth  Street.  The  field  was  Inclosed  by  a  con- 
crete wall,  resurfaced  with  a  cinder  and  clay  mixture,  a  running  track  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length  was  constructed,  and  plots  at  the  north  and  south  of 
the  building  were  finished.  The  field  was  fenced,  wire  back  stops  erected,  and 
a  back  stop  constructed. 

There  is  now  room  for  basketball,  football,  baseball,  and  tennis  practice,  the 
project  being  thoroughly  ooodern  and  adaptable  to  all  uses  of  athletic  develop- 
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ment  and  physical  trailing.  Despite  the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  suitable  grounds 
while  work  was  being  completed,  all  but  60  boys  in  the  school  received  training 
fn  football,  baseball,  track,  and  basketball. 

Sixty-fiye  candidates  reported  for  footbalL  Two  teams  were  maintained 
during  the  training  season.  The  first  team  won  three  games,  lost  three,  and  tied 
two.    There  were  no  serious  injuries. 

The  work  on  the  field  interfered  with  development  in  track  training.  Thirty 
boys  were  in  this  branch  of  work  indoors  and  out  of  doors  during  the  year.  Two 
meets  were  held  on  the  track,  48  boys  participating  ih  the  various  events. 
Weekly  track  meets  were  introduced,  with  Ratifying  results. 

The  annual  tennis  tournament  in  the  fall  engaged  48  boys.  Spring  training 
was  also  held,  20  boys  participating  in  the  various  engagements  during  the 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  and  maintain  two  tennis  courts  for  the  boys,  which 
would  go  fiir  toward  satisfying  a  long-felt  want  to  materially  aid  the  liking 
and  development  of  this  healthy  form  of  exercise. 

There  were  70  boys  actively  engaged  in  basketball  training  during  the  winter 
months.  The  first  basketball  team  won  the  high-school  championship  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  21  games,  and  lost  but  2.  The  Wellesley  High  School  team, 
of  greater  Boston,  champions  of  New  England,  was  defeated  by  our  team.  In- 
terest and  success  in  this  branch  of  training  points  to  the  need  of  a  larger 
gymnasium.  Plans  for  a  new  gymnasium  will  be  worked  up  and  offered  during 
the  summer.  Four  teams  were  maintained  during  the  year  and  played  through 
schedules. 

Sixty  boys  were  accommodated  in  baseball  during  the  spring.  Playground 
baseball  and  outdoor  basketball  also  formed  the  basis  of  interest  and  develop- 
ment  for  smaller  boys.  The  first  team  won  17  games  and  lost  9  during  the 
season. 

For  the  year  191^17  it  is  suggested  that  the  physical-training  teacher  be 
assigned  regular  phjrsical-training  classes  during  the  day.  A  centralization  of 
interest  in  physical  training  would  give  time  for  proper  work  in  examinations, 
prescriptions,  and  a  more  successful  completion  of  such  work.  The  unification 
of  physical-training  work  for  scheduled  classes  for  those  not  engaged  in  other 
more  strenuous  forms  of  exercise  would  tend  to  develop  every  boy  in  the  school 
and  would  speedily  make  for  all-around  development.  A  full  use  of  the 
excellent  equipment  would  be  made  throughout  the  day  for  indoor  and  out-of- 
door  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  physical-training  work  be  given  over  to  the  regularly 
assigned  teacher  to  systematize  more  thoroughly  the  in-school  and  out-of-school 
activities.  It  is  further  suggested  that  full  credit  toward  graduation  be  given 
for  work  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  in  military  training,  and  that  recognition 
be  made  for  time  and  work  spent  on  the  various  forms  of  athletic  development 

RIFLE  PRACTICE. 

The  rifle  range,  which  was  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  building, 
has  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  school  activity  and  to  demon- 
strate the  inadequate  equipment.  As  only  8  can  shoot  at  a  time 
in  this  range,  and  as  it  takes  about  20  minutes  for  the  regulation  10 
shots  standing  and  10  prone,  only  9  pupils  can  be  accommodated  in 
an  hour.  We  had  about  70  cadets  this  year,  and  were  unable  to  give 
them  even  one  practice  turn  a  week. 
64642—16 V$ 
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Among  the  girls  considerable  interest  in  rifle  practice  developed, 
and  62  came  out  for  instruction,  8  of  whom  qualified  as  junior  marks- 
men. As  there  is  a  legal  prohibition  against  raising  money  for  this 
activity  among  the  pupils,  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  foster  or 
develop  this  wholesome  activity.  As  the  prohibition  also  applies  to 
the  boys'  rifle  team,  this  will  undoubtedly  be  discontinued  until  such 
time  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  remove  the  restrictions. 

ETHICS  COURSE. 

In  introducing  the  following  report  by  Miss  Alice  Wood,  instructor 
in  English,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  value  of  the  ethics  course  in  bring- 
ing into  the  education  of  high-school  boys  and  girls  discussion  of 
ethical  questions  by  practical  men  of  various  professions  and  callings 
more  than  justifies  the  time  given  to  these  talks.  The  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  golden  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  professions 
and  business  as  they  are  conducted  to-day  was  refuted  over  a-nd  over 
again  by  the  speakers  mentioned  below,  concerning  whose  success  and 
standing  there  is  no  argument: 

Two  years  ago  there  was  Introduced  at  Western  a  course  of  lectures  on 
ethics,  to  be  given  to  the  senior  class  by  men  prominent  in  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  hoped  to  have  men  from  the  business  world  and  from  all  pro- 
fessions, and  while  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  measure,  the  majority  of 
speakers  have  been  clergymen.  The  course  proved  so  successful  the  first  year, 
in  the  interest  awakened  in  the  students,  shown  by  their  intelligent  questions 
and  discussions  at  the  lectures  and  in  their  papers  afterwards,  that  it  was 
gladly  resumed  this  year  on  the  return  to  the  new  building. 

The  teachers  of  senior  English  met  and  formulated  a  plan  fbr  the  course, 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  speakers  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  take 
part. 

These  were  Dr.  Earle  Wllfly,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Rabbi 
Simon,  Mr.  Issac  Gans,  Mr.  Lyon  (city  editor  of  the  Evening  Star),  and  Justice 
Siddons.  Ethics  in  relation  to  choosing  a  vocation,  ethics  in  business,  in  the 
newspaper  work,  and  in  the  general  problems  of  life  were  among  the  topics  dis^ 
cussed.    The  course  has  been  of  undoubted  value  to  all  the  students  hearing  it 

JOURNALISM. 

This  course  which  was  new  a  year  ago  is  gathering  sjtrength  re- 
markably fast.  The  following  report  by  Miss  Margaret  Merrill,  the 
teacher  in  charge,  shows  what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year: 

In  one  respect  the  work  of  the  class  in  journalism  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  that  of  last  year's  class.  '  The  paper  "  published  "  once  in  two  weeks 
was  much  more  successful.  * 

Last  year  the  typewriting  was  done  entirely  by  members  of  the  class  who  had 
had  no  experience  and  even  after  the  expenditure  of  the  utmost  pains  was 
often  untidy  and  Inaccurate.  This  year,  with  the  new  mimeograph  machine, 
the  work  was  greatly  simplified  and  the  class  as  a  whole  has  taken  much  pride 
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in  the  neat  appearance  of  the  paper.  With  one  exception  the  Senior  Gazette 
has  appeared  on  time,  each  number  showing  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
one  before. 

Results  are  of  course  difficult  to  estimate.  The  class  have,  individually,  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  more  interested  in  newspapers  and  what  is  more 
important,  in  the  news  wlilch  the  papers  bring  than  before  taking  the  work. 
Class  work  has  often  taken  the  form  of  discussion  of  the  news  itself  as  well  as 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented.  By  the  end  of  the  semester  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  ability  to  handle  news  topics  effectively  on  the  part  of  almost 
every  member  of  the  class  and  a  decided  gain  in  intelligent  criticism. 

After  two  years'  experience  with  the  course  as  outlined  by  Miss  Simons,  I 
heartily  indorse  it  for  the  training  it  may  offer  in  accuracy  and  discrimination 
and  the  encouragement  it  may  give  to  mental  alertness  and  vigorous  expression. 
One  member  of  last  year's  class  has  already  found  a  place  on  a  local  paper, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  class  work  was  responsible. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The  year  closed  with  the  graduation  of  112  pupils,  the  largest 
graduating  class  in  the  history  of  the  school.  All  but  23  of  this 
number  have  made  arrangements  to  continue  their  education  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  only  fair,  I  think,  to  mention 
as  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
class,  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  housing  conditions  and  some- 
what disorganized  conditions  under  which  school  work  was  carried 
on  last  year,  the  first  honors  in  three  scholarship  contests  were  won 
by  representatives  of  the  class  of  1916. 

On  the  whole,  Western  wishes  to  report  a  successful  year  of  school 
work.  Speaking  for  the  faculty,  I  desire  to  thank  you,  and  through 
you  the  assistant  superintendent,  for  the  cordial  support  and  for  the 
sympathetic  help  accorded  us  so  freely. 

Elmer  S.  Newton. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF' PRINCIPAL  OF  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1916. 
Dear  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Business  High  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916: 

BUIUDINO. 

The  building  needs  of  the  Business  High  School  are  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraph,  which  I  trust  the  board  of  education  will 
endeavor  to  have  inserted  in  tl^e  coming  appropriation  bill : 

For  completing  and  remodeUng  Business  High  School  building,  including  tlie 
addition  of  three  classrooms  and  one  large  study  hall,  building  gallery  to  assem- 
bly hall,  lunch  room  and  permanent  fixtures,  swimming  pool  and  necessary 
accessories  in  basement,  open-air  room  on  roof,  retaining  wall  and  grading  on 
Eighth  Street  and  on  R  Street  parking,  installation  of  lighting,  electrlc-bell,  and 
automatic-clock  systems,  and  extension  to  all  parts  of  building,  $75,000. 

MATRON   AND  JANTTOR. 

I  desire  to  repeat  my  previous  suggestion  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  care  for  the  gitls'  basement,  the 
women  teachers'  lavatories,  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
equipment  used  exclusively  by  the  girls  of  the  school. 

The  pay  of  the  janitor  and  engineer  of  the  school  should  be  in- 
creased at  least  25  per  cent  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  position. 

HARRISON  ANNEX. 

In  general,  the  Harrison  Annex  has  had  a  most  successful  year. 
Seven  teachers  were  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  annex  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  no  changes  were  made  in  the  teaching  force. 
The  registration  in  September  was  about  245  pupils,  and  in  Febru- 
ary about  the  same  number. 

All  sections  entering  in  September  were  made  up  of  first-semester 
hold  overs  and  entering  eighth-grade  pupils,  making  all  sections  first- 
semester  sections.  The  pupils  became  so  accustomed  to  the  school 
that  several  signified  their  desire  to  remain  and  take  the  second- 
semester  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  Feb- 
ruary it  was  decided  to  allow  those  who  desired  to  remain  at  the 
228 
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HarriscMi  Building  for  the  second  semester  to  do  so.    Two  sections 
remained. 

At  the  end  of  each  advisory  there  was  posted  an  honor  roll,  giving 
the  names  of  all  pupils  who  had  made  a  passing  mark  in  all  sub- 
jects. At  the  close  of  the  present  semester  90  pupils  had  the  honor 
of  having  their  names  on  the  honor  roll,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  were 
promoted  to  second  semester.  This  percentage  would  doubtless  have 
been  higher  had  it  not  been  for  two  hold-over  sections  whose  work 
was  rather  poor. 

The  teachers  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 
All  have  endeavored  to  help  those  who  for  any  reason  were  behind 
in  their  work  by  giving  them  extra  time  and  holding  special  confer- 
ences as  well  as  special  recitations  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
in  need  of  help. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  school  it  has  been  possible  for  the  teach- 
ers to  get  in  close  touch  with  practically  every  pupil  of  the  school 
and  to  know  the  pupil  quite  intimately.  This  is  a  most  essential  help 
to  both  the  pupil  and  teacher. 

,  In  the  following  report  of  the  departments  of  the  school  those  only 
are  treated  that  show  progress  or  change,  and  thus  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  previous  reports  is  avoided. 

TYPEWRITING. 

A  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  typewriting  department  by 
^ving  the  subject  the  ^ank  of  a  major  study,  increasing  the  number 
of  periods  in  the  first  year  to  five  periods  per  week,  providing  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  blank  keyboard  machines,  and  insisting  upon 
touch  writing  in  all  classes.  The  results  of  the  changes  were  excel- 
lent, and  by  the  end  of  another  year  the  typewriting  of  the  school 
should  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  commercial  high  school 
in  the  country. 

ENGLISH. 

In  general,  the  new  plan  of  alternating  composition  and  literature 
by  semesters  was  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  In  the  fourth  and 
sixth  semesters,  especially,  the  value  of  the  grammar  and  composition 
drill  of  the  preceding  semester  was  apparent,  the  written  work  in  the 
literature  classes  showing  improvement  over  that  of  former  years. 

In  one  fourth  semester  class  an  interesting  experiment  in  correla- 
tion of  shorthand  and  English  was  carried  on  during  a  third  of  the 
period,  after  the  regular  course  in  American  literature  had  been 
reviewed.  The  English  teacher  dictated,  and  the  pupils  took  notes  in 
shorthand,  and  then,  in  the  classroom,  transcribed  them,  taking 
special  pains  to  write  correct  English.     Sometimes  the  room  became 
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a  business  office.  Pupils  entered,  applying  for  positions,  and  were 
bidden  to  write  letters  of  application  on  the  typewriter  at  hand. 
Thus  the  market  value  of  corpect  English  was  realized.  On  the 
whole,  the  experiment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  who  conducted 
it,  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  accuracy  in  both  English 
and  shorthand. 

In  the  seventh  semester  English  class  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
this  was  tried  out  by  the  teacher  of  English  and  the  head  of  the 
business  practice  department.  Office  Training  for  Stenographers 
was  the  text  followed  in  the  classroom,  pupils  having  in  their  hands 
the  practice  tablets  to  accompany  the  course.  The  purpose  was  to 
give  a  system  of  practice  in  the  various  elements  of  office  work  and 
to  determine  whether  office  training  should,  be  a  part  of  the  fourth 
year  English  course. 

Another  innovation  at  Business  this  year  was  the  eighth  semester 
course  in  journalism.  The  class  formed  an  editorifll  staff,  the  teacher 
acting  as  managing  editor.  The  class  had  an  editor,  a  circulation 
editor,  a  literary  editor,  who  handled  news  of  other  schools,  and  a 
sporting  editor.  One  group  of  the  section  handled  circulation: 
another,  advertising.  A  third  was  in  charge  of  printing,  using  a 
printing  press  in  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  pupils. 
The  class  published  the  Ledger  every  two  weeks.  It  also  publishetl 
a  daily  Bulletin,  which  became  the  official  medium  of  sending-  im- 
portant notices  throughout  the  school.  The  pupils  really  did  far 
more  work  than  the  Ledger  itself  showed,  as  many  news  stories  were 
"  covered,"  which  were  not  printed  at  all,  or  were  printed  in  greatly 
abridged  form.  In  interviewing,  some  interesting  work,  designed 
to  aid  in  vocational  training,  was  done,  the  pupils  being  sent  to  inter- 
view men  and  women  successful  in  the  particular  vocation  the  pupil 
himself  hoped  to  follow.  Several  of  the  newspaper  men  of  the  city 
came  in,  from  time  to  time,  and  gave  talks  to  the  pupils.  These  and 
lectures  given  by  the  teacher  gave  the  theoretical  knowledge  needed. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  course  was  purely  practical,  and,  for  this 
reason,  was  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  pursued  it. 

For  the  rest,  in  all  composition  classes  except  the  fifth  and  seventh 
there  was  stiff  grammatical  drill  based  upon  the  text,  and  in  all. 
oral  expression  was  stressed.  Topics  for  oral  reports  in  the  third 
semester  were  found  in  short  stories  and  Dickens'  and  Scott's  novels 
read,  in  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  school  and  home 
activities,  and  in  the  pupils'  own  experiences,  interests,  and  hobbies. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  reports  related  to  the 
choice  of  vocational  sections  for  the  coming  year.  In  the  fifth 
semester  oral  English  took  the  form  of  debates  and  parliamentary 
procedure,  the  classes  being  organized  as  clubs.    Supplementary  to 
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this  regular  class  work  were  the  two  public  debates  by  the  Daniel 
AVebster  Club. 

Not  only  in  the  classes  devoted  primarily  to  composition  was  oral 
English  stressed,  but  in  all  literature  classes  as  well — second,  fourth, 
and  sixth — it  was  regarded  as  a  most  important  feature  of  the  course. 
This  practice  in  oral  English  in  the  literature  classes  came  chiefly 
through  reading  and  interpreting  the  text  selections  and  in  mem- 
orizing the  finest  passages. 

Because  this  was  Shakespeare  year  all  the  Shakespeare  plays  sug- 
gested for  reading  and  study  were  read  in  character,  many  scenes 
being  memorized  and  given  with  action.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
work  in  English  of  the  whole  year  was  done  by  the  pupils  in  the 
preparation  and  production  of  scenes  from  A  Winter's  Tale  as  their 
part  of  the  all  high-school  Shakespeare  festival  and  of  the  whole  of 
As  You  Like  It,  given  as  the  annual  school  play. 

Even  to  those  students  who  have  no  part  in  the  pageant  save  that 
of  onlookers  it  was  of  great  value.  No  more  fitting  or  winning  intro- 
duction to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  can  be  imagined  than  this  fantasy 
of  mockery  and  mirth,  for  it  symbolizes  and  epitomizes  the  very 
spirit  of  youth.  Through  it,  doubtless,  many  girls  and  boys  in  our 
Washington  schools  will  be  stimulated  to  read  for  themselves  the 
plays  that  for  300  years  have  been  enriching  and  enlivening  and 
illumining  this  work-a-day  world  of  ours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING GIRLS. 

The  work  of  the  physical  training  department  for  the  past  year 
has  been  most  gratifying. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  physical  training  program  was 
arranged  so  that  sections  of  the  same  semester  were  grouped  together 
for -gymnastic  work.  As  a  result,  progressive  work  for  each  semester 
was  made  possible.  Heretofore  this  has  been  impractical,  owing  to 
the  mixed  classes,  such  as  the  grouping  together  of  first-semester 
sections  with  those  of  the  eighth  semester. 

The  physical  training  work  for  the  year  comprised  one  hour's  in- 
struction a  week  in  the  gymnasium  under  the  direction  of  the  physical 
training  teacher,  athletic  work  two  afternoons  a  week,  and  physical 
examination. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  gymnastic  lesson  consisted  of  simple, 
corrective  exercises  and  recreative  work,  the  latter  including  games 
and  social  and  folk  dancing.  On  account  of  the  Shakespeare  cele- 
brations, special  attention  was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  old  English 
dances.  In  two  of  the  advanced  semester  classes  the  whole  hour's 
work  in  the  gymnasium  was  devoted  to  esthetic  dancing.  The  girls  in 
these  classes  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work,  and  the  progress 
made  by  them  was  marked. 
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At  the  beginning  of  school  150  girls  came  out  for  athletics.  Of 
this  number,  120  took  an  active  part  in  the  athletics  throughout  the 
school  year.  Over  15  section  teams  of  basket  ball  were  formed  and 
during  the  month  of  January,  these  section  teams  played  matdi 
games  to  decide  the  section  championship  in  basket  ball.  From  these 
sections  teams,  girls  were  chosen  to  form  class  teams,  and  these 
teams  later  played  a  series  of  games  for  the  class  championship. 
For  the  first  time,  the  class  games  were  open  to  all  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  attendance  at  these  games  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  a  fine  spirit  were  manifested. 

On  March  21,  an  exhibition  of  indoor  sports  for  girls  was  held 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  program  included  apparatus  work,  games, 
and  social,  folk,  and  esthetic  dancing.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibi- 
tion was  to  give  the  parents  an  opportunity  to  see  the  recreative  work 
done  by  the  pupils.  By  request,  the  exhibition  was  repeated  on 
March  28  for  the  student  body  of  the  school. 

Throughout  the  year,  physical  examinations  for  the  pupils  were 
made,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  eye& 
Oreat  negligence  as  to  the  care  of  these  was  shown  by  these  exami- 
nations. In  all  cases  where  defects  were  found,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  report  from  time  to  time  until  the  defect  was  corrected. 

The  physical  training  department  of  this  school,  as  in  other  high 
schools,  cooperated  with  the  production  committee  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Shakespeare  pageant  contributing,  as  its  part,  several 
dances  to  the  Winter's  Tale,  as  well  as  to  the  ensemble  work  of  the 
production. 

PHYSICAL  TEAININO   AND   ATHUBTIGS — ^BOYS. 

The  activities  fostered  by  the  Business  High  School  during  the 
past  year  as  major  sports  were  football,  basket  ball,  and  baseball. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  below,  a  start  was  made  this  year 
through  the  gymnasium  classes  toward  the  development  of  track 
and  field  athletics.  Next  year,  this  work  will  be  advanced  and,  no 
doubt,  a  representative  track  team  will  be  entered  in  the  interhigh-* 
school  track  and  field  meet  for  the  first  time.  This  branch  of  ath- 
letics makes  room  for  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
lacks  many  of  the  features  that  make  other  forms  of  athletic  ac- 
tivity objectionable  to  some. 

Every  normal  boy  yearns  to  match  his  agility  and  strength  with 
that  of  his  fellows,  even  for  ever  so  brief  a  moment,  and  will  go  to 
almost  any  lengths  in  preparing  and  developing  himself  for  such 
a  moment  of  competition.  It  is  through  this  human  manly  trait 
that  the  physical  training  and  athletic  department  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  physical  training  zeal  and  joy  of  competition  and  accom- 
plishment to  every  boy  in  Business  High  School.    About  300  of  our 
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600  boys  have  had  some  benefit  from  this  work  during  the  year.  In 
the  coming  year,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  all  have  like  opportunities. 

In  the  following  report  the  method  of  intended  expansion  will  be 
noted  under  each  activity.  Particularly  will  widespread  oppor- 
tunity be  given  for  each  boy  to  indulge  athletically  through  the  gym- 
nasium class  work  and  any  one  conversant  with  the  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  wholesome  athletic  competition  will  have  no  doubt  that  these 
endeavors  will  reflexly  bear  fruit  in  the  classroom  and  other  school 
activities  through  the  generation  of  school  loyalty,  personal  pride, 
and  effectiveness. 

With  these  opportunities  open  to  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the 
whole  checked  by  careful  physical  examination,  it  is  believed  the 
department  will  be  in  a  position  to  effectively  push  the  work  which 
falls  to  its  lot.  It  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  end  in 
view  is  the  development  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  along  such  lines 
as  only  athletic  competition  can  attain;  then  the  matter  of  excellent 
teams  for  interscholastic  competition  takes  care  of  itself. 

BEFOBT  OF   SEPARATE  AOTIVITIES. 

FooibdU. — ^The  football  season  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
perienced by  the  school,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  the  team  was 
undefeated  as  from  the  fact  that  training  was  undertaken  by  a 
larger  number  of  boys  than  ever  before.  About  75  boys  took  part  in 
practice  and  games  at  different  times,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
The  end  of  the  season  found  35  in  full  training  and  with  an  almost 
complete  record  of  attendance  at  practice.  In  the  attempt  to  enlist 
as  many  as  possible  in  athletics  this  result  in  gratifying. 

Complete  athletic  equipment  is  furnished  each  boy  taking  part  in 
each  branch  of  sport,  outfits  for  35  or  40  being  always  kept  on  hand. 
Practice  grounds  have  been  rented  at  First  and  M  Streets  NE., 
a  20-minute  walk  from  the  school,  during  the  past  four  years.  Here 
the  football  and  baseball  practice  and  practice  games  are  carried  on. 
Here  also  will  be  started  the  new  departures  in  class  competition  in 
football,  track,  and  baseball. 

The  football  squad  suffered  no  severe  injuries  during  the  season, 
but  several  cases  of  infected  feet  were  troublesome.  The  adoption 
of  white  inner  stockings  is  expected  to  obviate  this  in  the  future. 

The  interscholastic  championship  series  was  played  at  Georgetown 
Field  very  satisfactorily.  Every  season  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
field  under  school  control.  It  is  hoped  the  new  Central  High  School 
stadium  will  supply  this  need. 

It  is  proposed  next  year  to  introduce  soccer  football  and  run  off  a 
class  championship  in  the  school.  This  game  takes  little  of  the 
equipment  of  the  other  game  and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of 
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injury  to  the  undeveloped  and  untrained  boy  as  in  the  regular  game. 
This  should  take  nearly  100  boys  into  the  (^)en  and  arouse  great 
interest. 

Basket  hall. — ^The  usual  intersemester  championship  games  w»-e 
played,  enlisting  about  100  boys  in  this  branch  of  athletics.  The 
team  representing  the  school  joined  the  Interscholastic  League,  the 
games  being  played  at  the  Arcade.  Inasmuch  as  the  Arcade  was  not 
an  ideal  place  to  stage  high-school  games  or  to  invite  our  high- 
school  pupils  as  a  body,  and  as  there  were  two  preparatory  schools 
in  the  league,  the  faculty  advisers  requested  the  principals  to  allow 
the  formation  of  an  Interscholastic  League,  thus  putting  basket  ball 
on  the  same  plane  as  football,  track,  and  baseball. 

Baseball. — Fifty  boys  started  baseball  practice  and  about  25  re- 
mained out  all  season.  Twenty  games  were  played  in  the  champion- 
ship series  and  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  teams  to  a  high 
degree,  but  the  attendance  was  very  poor  and  the  interest  less  than 
ever  before,  while  practically  no  income  was  derived  from  the  series. 
The  Business  team  was  almost  disintegrated  by  the  demands  on  the 
players  by  dramatics,  drill,  and  outside  work,  which  destroyed  its 
eflPectiveness.  The  usual  Easter  trip  was  taken  through  Virginia, 
games  being  played  at  Woodstock,  Harrisonburg,  Staunton,  and 
Waynesboro. 

Attempt  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  organize  the 
classes  of  the  high  school  for  the  playing  of  a  championship  series 
between  them  and  will  bring  out  60  or  75  more  boys  to  the  benefits  of 
baseball  work  and  will  open  the  athletic  field  to  the  maximum  of  use. 

Physical  training. — Approximately  300  boys  have  taken  part  in 
the  formal  gymnasium  instruction  and  games.  Gymnastic  exercises, 
dumb-bell  and  Indian-club  drills,  gymnasium  marching,  and  gym- 
nasium dancing  have  been  included  in  the  work.  Combined  with 
this  work  and  as  a  new  departure,  track  and  field  athletics  were  taken 
up  in  the  gymnasium  classes.  All  the  boys  were  instructed  in  the 
high  jump,  broad  jump,  shot  put,  starting,  sprinting,  and  relay 
racing.  The  boys  were  organized  into  groups  of  10,  with  a  leader  for 
each  group.  These  groups  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  com- 
petition. In  order  that  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest  and 
most  expert  should  feel  that  his  work  and  improvement  counted, 
the  average  of  the  individual  scores  in  the  group  was  taken  and 
stood  as  the  mark  for  comparison  with  other  groups  in  each  event 
Thus  everyone's  score  counted  in  the  final  result  and  not  just  that 
of  a  few  "stars." 

Gymnasium  work  with  formal  exercises  is  dull  for  the  average 
boy,  and  a  remarkable  difference  in  his  attitude  is  seen  when  his 
prowess  is  challenged  by  athletic  competition  and  training,  and  the 
plan  carried  out  as  above  outlined  should  enliven  all  our  boys  to 
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take  a  keen  interest  in  each  of  the  sports  and  to  indulge  to  the  limit 
of  their  physical  ability. 

£ach  boy  is  examined  for  physical  defect,  and  in  several  cases 
extra  and  special  work  was  prescribed.  Next  year  this  work  is  to 
be  broadened,  and,  in  necessary  cases,  the  parents  directed  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  to  seek.  Equipment  is  being  asked  for  to  further 
the  work  of  physical  examination,  and  with  its  installation  this  work 
should  be  more  valuable  than  ever  before. 

The  most  detrimental  factor  to  proper  conduct  of  the  boys'  physical 
training  is  that  they  can  not  get  into  gymnasium  suits — a  change 
of  shoes  being  all  that  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  This 
seemingly  can  not  be  remedied,  but  during  the  coming  year,  with  the 
opportunities  given  for  all  these  boys  to  supplement  the  gymnasium 
hour  with  after-school  athletics  and  training,  this  factor  will  be 
largely  overcome  and  we  should  see'  a  large  majority  of  our  boys 
enjoying  the  benefits»of  athletic  participation. 

MILITARY   DRILL. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  Business  High  School  was 
represented  by  three  cadet  companies  for  the  first  time,  there  having 
been  but  two  companies  prior  to  this  year,  which  fact  shows  that 
the  cadets  are  keeping  in  step  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  enlisted  men  were  divided 
into  three  companies  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual  men,  so 
that  there  was  one  company  of  large  boys,  one  of  medium-sized 
boys,  and  one  of  small  boys. 

The  war  game,  an  innovation  to  the  cadets,  was  played  by  the 
officers  of  the  companies,  they  competing  with  company  officers  from 
other  high  schools.  The  officers  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
practical  problems  that  confront  the  commander  in  actual  warfare. 

Many  of  the  cadets  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  target 
practice  at  the  Government  range  at  Winthrop,  Md.  Ammunition 
was  furnished  to  the  cadets  without  charge.  Those  participating  re- 
port much  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  development  of  rifle  shooting  and  its  extension  to  all  cadets 
as  a  matter  of  general  training  is  the  most  important  matter  now 
confronting  those  in  charge  of  the  cadets. 

As  a  whole,  the  school  year  from  a  military  point  of  view  was  very 
successful. 

SCHOOL  BANK. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  High  School  Bank  during  the  year  just 
closing  experienced  a  natural  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted and  in  the  educational  training  rendered. 
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In  regard  to  the  former,  the  following  figures  may  be  interestang: 


Date. 

VAvfmmn 

Tw^iwi 

YMTof  operatkm. 

dapoilte 
ba&ooe. 

1011-lS 

Apr.  16 
Aw.  94 
May  19 
May    4 
Apr.    7 

13,418.98 
4889.68 
6,41&65 
6,471.U 
6,903.96 

181^18 

SI,4S1.4.*i 

1918-14 

57Sl97 

1914-16 

1,066. 4»> 
432.23 

1916-16 

During  this  year  $88.89  interest  was  received,  while  $48.65  interest 
was  paid  out,  giving  a  balance  of  $40.24  in  the  bank's  favor.  The 
heaviest  expense  was  for  books  and  printed  forms,  estimated  at 
$105.50.  Fortunately,  these  were  furnished  by  the  school  authorities* 
or  the  institution  would  have  gone  bankrupt.  It,  however,  did  pay 
other  items,  such  as  car  fare,  bonding  of  officials,  repairing  of  dock, 
and  the  purchasing  of  necessary  articles  that  could  not  be  gotten  on 
requisition. 

This  year  the  Harrison  Annex  was  operated  as  a  branch  bank,  the 
same  as  the  J.  O.  Wilson  Normal  and  the  Grover  Cleveland  Schools. 
In  our  judgment  it  is  advisable  in  the  future,  next  year,  to  do  away 
with  these  two  last-named  branches,  particularly  with  the  J.  O. 
Wilson  Normal,  for  reasons  we  have  previously  discussed. 

The  work  of  the  bank  is  necessarily  performed  by  the  pupils,  which 
is  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  It  is  its  strength  because 
it  gives  valuable  practical  training  to  the  students.  It  is  its  weakness 
because  the  pupils  are  so  prone  to  make  mistakes.  Naturally  they  are 
inexperienced  and  in  many  instances  fail  to  realize  the  responsibility 
involved.  Not  only  must  they  keep  their  bank  work  up  to  date  but 
they  must  meet  also  the  requirements  of  their  other  studies  on  pro- 
grammed time.  With  conflicting  assemblies,  athletic  contests,  dra- 
matic rehearsals,  debates,  and  other  interesting  events  in  operation 
it  is  often  a  sore  trial  to  stay  in  the  bank  to  make  the  ^  daily  ca^ 
check  up,''  or  to  get  a  refractory  audit  to  "  balance  out "  rightly.  An 
unprecedented  hardship  to  the  management  of  the  bank  was  the  loss 
between  the  first  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June  of  six  of  the  force, 
who  left  school  to  go  to  work.  They  were  two  presidents,  two  vice 
presidents,  the  teller,  and  the  general  bookkeeper.  The  leaving  of  the 
last  named  was  especially  embarrassing  as  it  occurred  without  a 
minute's  notice  at  the  time  of  heaviest  work.  When  one  considers 
these  actual  conditions  and  also  the  possibility  of  others,  he  feels 
that  while  the  bank  has  many  advantages,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
certain  limits  it  has  decided  disadvantages  when  permitted  to  assume 
too  large  a  task. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  has  been  very  materially  increased  by 
the  use  of  a  daybook,  or  "  dummy,"  the  filing  of  weekly  audits  by 
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each  vice  president,  and  of  weekly  and  monthly  audits  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  use  of  rechecks.  These  have  also  been  valuable  to  the 
student  officials  in  giving  them  practical  accounting  experience  and 
in  impressing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  their  duties. 

An  interesting  feature  last  winter  was  a  series  of  four  lectures 
given  to  the  third  and  the  fourth  year  classes  of  the  school  under  the 
auspices  of  the  bank  on  the  important  business  subject,  ^^Credif 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  to  receive  first-hand  the  practical 
points  of  view  of  local  successful  business  men. 

REPORT  OF  THE   LIBRART. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  library  to  get  the  pupils  so  accustomed 
to  handling  books  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  books  that  When 
they  enter  the  larger  life  of  independence  they  will  know  how  to 
help  themselves  both  in  work  and  recreation.  E.  E.  Hale  has  said, 
^'The  difference  between  an  educated  person  and  one  not  educated 
is  that  the  first  knows  how  to  find  what  he  wants  and  the  other  does 
nof  With  this  thought  in  mind  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  moved 
steadily  on. 

To  introduce  the  new  pupils  to  the  library,  to  make  them  feel  at 
home,  and,  furthermore,  to  make  them  know  how  to  use  it  with 
greater  efficiency,  the  customary  talks  were  given  to  all  the  sections 
just  entering  from  the  Harrison  Annex.  In  that  way  all  the  second 
semesters  were  reached  just  at  the  time  when  they  needed  to  use  the 
library  for  reference  work. 

Special  talks  were  also  given  to  the  fourth  semester  sections  on 
the  use  of  the  periodical  indexes  and  card  catalogue.  These  talks 
proved  especially  helpful  to  pupils  using  the  Public  and  Con- 
gressional Libraries.  The  pupils  showed  their  appreciation  individ- 
ually as  well  as  collectively. 

One  pupil  was  trained  in  library  methods  the  first  semester  of  the 
year.  In  return  for  her  training  she  gave  very  willing  service  the 
whole  year,  acting  as  an  assistant  whenever  it  was  necessary  and 
when  the  time  could  be  given  from  other  school  work. 

In  the  circulation  of  reference  books  the  Harrison  Annex  was  not 
forgotten.  A  number  of  our  own  books,  with  an  added  collection 
from  the  public  library,  were  loaned  for  the  year.  There  alone,  the 
circulation  amounted  to  699  books.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
books  were  loaned  to  the  school  from  the  public  library,  a  greater 
number  than  ever  before.  Most  of  these  were  kept  out  for  the  whole 
year,  the  circulation  amounting  to  1,429.  The  number  of  circulations 
for  our  own  books  amounted  to  7,759,  and  the  number  of  pupil  visits 
to  the  library  15,^8. 
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JOURNAIilSM. 

The  journalistic  work  of  the  year  at  Business  High  School  has 
consisted  in  the  publication  of  a  seven-issue  magazine,  a  biweekly 
newspaper,  a  daily  bulletin,  and  the  "  yearbook."  The  business  man- 
agement of  all  these  has  been  in  the  hands  of  one  staff,  but  the  lit- 
erary departments  have  been  handled  by  separate  groups. 

The  Balance  Sheet,  a  magazine  averaging  32  pages  an  issue  and 
established  some  25  years  ago,  has  attempted  in  the  past  year  to  give 
its  literary  staff  an  opportunity  to  study  and  execute  all  the  details 
of  the.  process  of  making  up  a  periodical.  Regular  departments 
have  been  maintained,  such  as  literary,  editorial,  current  topic, 
finance,  alumni,  local  note,  and  humor.  In  all  save  the  literary 
department  two  pupils,  one  the  head  and  the  other  an  assistant,  have 
had  charge.  They  have  had  to  gather  their  material  and  keep  to 
definite  dates  assigned  for  each  issue  as  the  time  when  all  copy  must 
be  in.  In  the  local  notes  department  t];ie  work  was  extended  to  the 
whole  school  by  the  appointment  in  each  section  of  a  representative 
or  reporter.  To  spur  on  these  representatives  to  the  larger  exercise 
of  their  powers  of  observation  and  appreciation  of  possible  stories, 
two  prizes  were  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  copy  of  the  yearbook  for 
the  best  semester  notes  handed  in  during  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  another  for  the  best  section  notes. 

The  literary  department  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
editor  and  open  to  the  contributions  of  anyone  in  the  school.  It 
has  endeavored  to  give  the  contributors  some  training  in  writing 
by  returning  copy  for  suggested  revisions  where  such  would  be 
instructive.  Besides  the  voluntary  contributions,  definite  assi^rn- 
ments  have  been  made  to  members  of  the  staff  for  interviews  with 
prominent  business  people  of  the  city  on  subjects  of  Uve  value  to  the 
pupils  of  such  a  school  as  oui*s.  The  effort  has  been  made  also  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  school  by  the  publication  of  articles,  stories^ 
or  poems  written  for  the  different  classes.  And,  moreover,  the  editor 
and  his  associates  have  tried  to  bring  the  training  value  of  the  activi- 
ties  of  the  school  before  the  pupils  by  little  histories  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  High  School  Bank,  for  example. 

The  actual  putting  together  of  the  magazine  has  been  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  members  of  the  staff.  Material  had  to  be 
handed  in  in  certain  form  and  at  a  definite  time.  The  selection,  cor 
rection,  and  revision  of  it  demanded  thought  and  care.  Proof 
reading  required  accuracy  and  judgment.  And  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  in  its  final  form  by  "pasting  up  the  dummy"  took 
infinite  discrimination  and  time. 

The  correlation  of  the  art  department  of  the  school  with  the  work 
of  the  magazine  must  be  mentioned  also.    Business  art  has  become  a 
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vital  factor  in  the  success  of  advertising,  just  as  cartoon  work  has 
become  a  source  of  large  income  to  those  doing  it  with  skill.  To  im- 
press these  facts  upon  the  pupils  talented  along  either  of  these  lines, 
and  to  give  them  as  much  information  and  guidance  as  was  possible 
in  connection  with  the  poster  covers  for  the  magazine,  its  cuts  and 
cartoons,  or  its  general  arrangement,  was  another  aim  of  those  hold- 
ing an  advisory  position  on  the  magazine.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
training  along  all  of  the  lines  above  mentioned  may  continue  next 
year,  and  that  the  magazine  may  be  made  one  of  practical  business 
value  to  those  working  upon  it  and  /to  the  school  at  large. 

The  Ledger,  a  biweekly  paper,  was  begun  as  an  exercise  in  jour- 
nalism for  the  eighth  semester  class.  It  consisted  of  a  four  page 
folder,  containing  school  notes  and  editorials.  The  staff  was  from 
the  eighth  semester  group  entirely,  and  as  training  for  a  class  the 
work  proved  excellent.  Out  of  the  Ledger  grew  the  Daily  Bulletin, 
which  was  of  such  benefit  to  the  school  that  it  should  be  of  long  life. 
It  contained  the  notices  to  pupils  and  teachers  about  meetings  or 
other  necessary  happenings  of  the  current  day,  thus  saving  the  send- 
ing of  such  notices  at  different  and  inconvenient  times  throughout 
the  school.  The  Ledger  had  a  regular  editor,  but  the  staff  was  that 
of  the  printing  staff  for  both  the  Ledger  and  the  Bulletin. 

This  printing  staff  should  be  mentioned  in  particular.  Two 
presses  were  hired  and  set  up  in  the  school,  a  large  and  a  small  one. 
A  class  in  printing  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  very  com- 
petent pupil,  who  owned  the  presses,  and  the  advisorship  of  one  of 
the  faculty.  So  valuable  did  this  training  prove,  and  of  stich  benefit 
to  the  school  was  the  Bulletin,  that  the  smaller  press  is  to  be  pur- 
chased to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  school. 

The  publication  of  the  Year  Book  was,  of  course,  of  the  same  sort 
of  value  to  those  connected  with  it  as  the  publication  of  the  Balance 
Sheet.  It  was  a  book  of  100  pages,  and  contained  about  75  illustra- 
tions, many  of  which  required  the  mounting  of  a  number  of  individ- 
ual pictures  ranging  from  3  to  30.  Its  departments  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  with  the  exception  of  a  purely  lit- 
erary department,  there  being  no  attempt  at  such,  because  of  the  lack 
of  space. 

The  school  publications  have  been  eminently  successful  this  year  in 
their  business  phases,  not  so  much,  however,  as  measured  by  the 
financial  success,  but  as  measured  by  the  business  training  they  have 
afforded  the  boys  and  girls  who  constituted  that  side  of  the  staff. 
Fortunately,  the  publications  have  been  self-supporting,  with  a  small 
margin  of  gain,  without  any  aid  from  the  general  organization. 
The  Business  Ledger,  introduced  this  year,  was  not  a  success  finan- 
cially, but  its  deficit  was  borne  by  the  Balance  Sheet 
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The  failure  of  the  Ledger  was  due  to  two  causes :  I  ifst,  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  field  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed  by  tike 
Balance  Sheet  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ledger;  and,  second, 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  a  biweekly  on  the  part  of  tiie  school 
and  hence  the  circulation  could  be  maintained  only  through  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  effort,  which  was  not  possible  for  every  issue. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  business  management  to  have 
the  conduct  of  the  school  papers  as  completely  under  the  control  of 
its  officers  as  their  capabilities  would  permit,  and  this  was  done  to 
a  greater  degree  this  year  than  ever  before.  Periodic  checks  were 
applied  to  properly  supervise  the  work  and  a  complete  system  of 
bookkeeping  and  checking  was  introduced  to  inculcate  business  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an  automatic 
check  upon  the  financial  status  of  the  publications. 

The  officers  were  of  a  particularly  high  grade  and  showed  marked 
ability  to  conduct  their  respective  lines  of  work  along  lines  of  their 
own  initiative.  Their  efficiency  was  well  demonstrated  during  a 
period  of  five  weeks'  absence  of  the  faculty  business  manager,  when 
the  business  staff  performed  their  work  conservatively,  but  none 
the  less  conscientiously  and  thoroughly  than  when  the  adviser  was 
present. 

It  is  thus  felt  that  journalism  at  Business  this  year  has  progressed 
with  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  a  large  group  of  the  members  of  the 
school. 

STUDENT  ORGAKIZATION. 

This  year  a  system  of  student  cooperation  in  the  government  of  the 
school  was  applied  in  the  Business  High  School.  Allowing  for  the 
short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its  inauguration,  for  the  igno- 
rance of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  problems  of  demo- 
cratic government,  living  as  they  do  in  a  city  where  the  adults  them- 
selves take  no  part  in  government,  allowing  also  for  the  heatation 
of  some  of  the  teachers  to  see  and  employ  this  new  opportunity  for 
education,  the  first  year  of  the  general  organization  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

The  constitution,  accepted  in  December,  1916,  by  a  sweeping  vote 
of  the  school,  outlines  the  following  plan  of  government:  The  organi- 
zation consists  of  those  teachers,  students,  and  alumni  who  purchase 
the  25-cent  membership  ticket  in  the  semester.  Three  members  of 
the  faculty  appointed  by  the  principal  form  the  board  of  finance, 
which  has  power  to  veto  appropriations  and  measures  for  raising 
money,  but  has  no  power  to  initiate  action.  The  executive  council 
consists  of  the  student  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  the  faculty 
adviser,  the  treasurer  (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  finance), 
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the  principffl^f  the  school,  two  faculty  members  elected  by  the  fac- 
ulty, a  studi^nt  representative  from  each  semester  in  the  main  build- 
ing, and  a'  student  representative  from  the  annex.  This  ooimcil 
charters  the  school  activities,  provides  fimds  for  their  maintenance, 
and  makes  regulations  covering  the  conduct  of  student  affairs.  The 
governor  appoints  a  secretary  to  the  organization,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  public  order,  who,  with  the  approval  of  section  teachers, 
appoints  assistants,  called  deputies;  the  ^^ commission  of  public 
ox-der  "  is  thus  formed. 

Three  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  organization  should  be  empha- 
sized. There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  training  in  citizenship  for 
each  pupil  in  the  opportunity  to  elect  officers,  to  demand  the  ref- 
erendum of  important  questions,  to  recall  inefficient  officers,  and  to 
liave  a  voice  in  the  appropriation  of  all  funds  for  student  activi- 
ties. In  the  second  place,  the  centralization  of  the  finances  of  the 
school  has  already,  under  the  excellent  management  of  the  treasurer, 
produced  a  finance  bureau  which  offers  one  more  opportunity  of 
practical  business  training  to  .the  pupils.  In  the  third  place,  the 
group  of  pupils  forming  "the  commission  of  public  order"  have 
already  shown  that  pupil  cooperation  in  the  discipline  of  the  school 
can  be  handled  to  good  purpose. 

The  conscience  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  social  culprit  has 
been  roused  in  the  campaign  against  petty  thieving.  The  increased 
orderliness  of  the  sidewalks  and  streets  about  the  school  and  the 
greenness  of  the  new  lawn  are  evidences  of  the  pupils'  interest  in 
exercising  their  new  powers  and  privileges.  The  work  among  the 
girls  in  going  into  the  basement  and  cleaning  up  the  quarters  which 
they  have  to  use  there  has  been  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
year  has  been  marked  by  some  laxness  of  discipline  and  order  in  cor- 
ridor and  classroom,  the  natural  result  of  the  pupil  idea  that  self- 
government  means  license.  To  overcome  this  mistaken  idea  and  to 
guide  the  energy  and  eagerness  of  the  pupils  into  the  right  chan- 
nels of  self-control  and  service  requires  constant  attention  from  a 
capable  and  sympathetic  teacher. 

The  student  attitude  toward  the  general  organization  has  been 
interesting.  Many  of  the  stronger  members  of  the  senior  class 
throughout  the  year  opposed  the  organization  and  failed  to  cooper- 
ate where  they  did  not  actively  fight  it.  The  system  has  been  on 
trial  with  the  student  body,  and  a  number  of  circumstances  have 
combined  to  make  this  first  year  difficult.  The  school  this  year  gave 
as  a  spring  play  As  You  Like  It,  which  proved  a  very  expensive 
and  not  very  popular  production.  The  athletic  season,  because  of 
the  baseball  series  being  played  in  the  open  fields  of  the  Monument 
Grounds,  was  expensive.  And  the  school  has  this  year  financed  every 
64842—16 16 
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activity  and  interest  arising  among  the  pupils,  and  the  list  has  been 
long.  Yet  the  year  closes  with  a  most  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  students  want^the  general  organization.  The  treasury 
shows  a  balance  of  about  $500  for  next  year's  expenses.  There  are 
already  on  foot  among  the  pupils  definite  plan^  for  cooperation  in 
the  betterment  of  the  school.  The  oncoming  generation  in  the  Busi- 
ness High  School  is  eager  to  devote  itself  to  the  service  of  the  school 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  ideals. 

AiiLAN  Davis, 

PrinoipaL 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

^Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^ 

Franklin  SchocA^  WasMngtan^  D.  O. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  MCKINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


June  18, 1916. 

Sir:  In  submitting  the  report  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School  for  the  year  1915-16  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to 
matters  of  general  interest  which  have  not  been  treated  previously. 

The  course  of  study  has  remained  practically  as  outlined  in  the 
last  report  and  by  another  year's  test  has  been  proved  to  be  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  progress.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of 
subjects  required  and  the  concentration  of  time  and  effort  on  those 
that  remained  have  produced  splendid  results  in  the  character  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  his 
studies. 

The  school  has  continued  to  grow  steadily  in  numbers  until  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  a  further  increase,  without  additional  ac- 
commodations and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  faculty,  will 
seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  enrollment  for  the 
first  semester  was  1,341  and  for  the  second  semester  1,364.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  previous  year  were  1.282 
and  1,295,  respectively.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  is  the 
growth  of  the  graduating  classes.  The  number  of  February  gradu- 
ates increased  from  33  in  1915  to  42  in  1916.  The  class  of  June,  1916, 
consisted  of  114  graduates  while  that  of  1915  enrolled  99.  This 
healthy  growth  of  the  upper  classes  is  in  a  large  measure  a  result  of 
the  new  course  of  study  adopted  two  years  ago,  which  allows  a 
greater  choice  of  electives  and  gives  opportunity  to  specialize  in  those 
subjects  which  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
pupiL 

The  prime  motive  in  all  that  is  done  at  the  McKinley  School  in 
class  rooms,  laboratories,  shops,  and  student  activities  is  ^'prepara- 
tion for  life."  The  most  important  consideration  in  any  school  is 
the  attitude  of  teacher  and  pupil  toward  each  other.  It  determines 
the  viewpoint  and  character  of  the  instruction  and  makes  the  pupil 
an  interested  student  or  an  unwilling  reciter  of  lessons.  Education 
.  does  not  consist  entirely  in  the  acquisition  of  facts,  neither  is  it  de- 
rived solely  from  books.  Facts  and  books  are  but  tools  and  their 
value  to  the  individual  and  the  community  depends  upon  the  skill 
with  which  they  can  be  used. 
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Every  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  used  to  develop  in 
the  pupil  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  make 
use  of  it.  Instructors  are  urged  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study,  how 
to  distinguish  between  facts  which  should  become  part  of  one's  self 
and  those  which  should  be  looked  up  when  needed,  and  above  all 
to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  zeal  for  work. 
The  teacher  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  who  can  do  this  is  a  far  more 
valuable  educator  than  a  teacher  of  the  most  vital  subject  who  does 
no  more  than  assign  pftges  and  mark  recitations.  Conjugations  and 
declensions,  the  binomial  theorem,  and  Boyle's  law  have  their  value 
and  should  be  learned  but  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  result  is  to 
arouse  in  the  pupil  such  a  love  for  the  subject  that  their  acquirement 
becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Oh,  that  the  high-school 
teachers  of  America  would  realize  the  tremendous  influence  for  good 
they  could  wield  in  the  lives  of  their  pupils  if  they  would  only  make 
the  effort !  There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  prominence 
to-day  who  are  glad  to  testify  that  they  owe  their  success  in  life  to  the 
inspiration  received  from  a  teacher. 

The  shops  and  laboratories  are  among  the  greatest  assets  to  the 
school  in  developing  these  important  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dent. As  far  as  possible  exercises,  as  such,  are  eliminated  and  prac 
tical  work  substituted.  The  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  his  work  is 
important  because  the  piece  is  being  made  for  a  definite  purpose  and 
must  fit.  All  of  the  repairs  to  the  mechanical  equipment  are  done 
at  the  school,  largely  by  the  student.  Large  electric  armatures  have 
been  completely  rebuilt  and  a  number  of  small  ones  have  been  re- 
wound. Commercial  methods  are  used  whenever  possible.  A  small 
drill  press,  several  small  motors,  and  an  electric  fan  have  been  de- 
signed, patterns  made,  and  a  number  of  castings  secured  for  each. 
Special  jigs  and  gauges  were  made  for  machining  the  parts,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  machines  was  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  a  former  student  the  school  secured  the 
parts  of  a  10-kilowatt  generator  directly  connected  with  a  marine 
engine.  The  machine  had  been  in  a  five  and  was  badly  injured,  most 
of  the  small  brass  parts  having  been  melted  off  and  the  insulation 
entirely  destroyed.  The  students  have  been  put  to  work  rebuilding 
the  machine,  and  splendid  progress  has  been  made.  When  completeJ 
the  set  will  be  worth  about  $1,500.  The  former  student  bought  the 
parts  at  a  Government  junk  sale  for  $3.  The  most  ambitious  project 
ever  undertaken  by  the  school  was  inaugurated  this  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  castings  for  a  46-inch  horizontal  boring  and  drilling 
machine  at  a  cost  of  $400,  With  the  exception  of  one  bit  of  work  too 
heavy  for  our  equipment  all  of  the  machine  work  and  the  assembling 
will  be  done  in  our  shops,  giving  us  a  piece  of  equipment  listed  at 
$1,800  by  the  factory.    Pupils  enjoy  this  work  and  take  great  pride 
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in  its  progress.  A  feeling  of  importance  and  responsibility  is  devel- 
oped that  would  be  impossible  to  secure  by  making  exercises,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boy  is  doing  practical  work  just  as  he  would  be 
required  to  do  it  in  a  commercial  shop. 

The  cadet  organization  has  been  a  large  factor  in  training  the  boys 
to  be  dependable  and  resourceful.  Promotion  is  based  entirely  on 
merit  and  each  cadet  is  made  to  feel  that  he  will  be  supported  in 
all  legitimate  demands  upon  ^s  subordinates,  but  will  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  prompt  and  intelligent  execution  of 
orders  from  above.  The  matter  of  dealing  with  recalcitrant  cadets 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  officers.  Court-martials  were 
held  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Army  regulations,  and  the  sen- 
tences were  passed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  military  committee. 
Not  one  case  was  appealed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  cadets  was  most 
excellent. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  give  the  pupils  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  and  to  see  that  they  are  lived  up  to.  The  captain  of  , 
a  company  or  the  editor  of  the  paper  who  can  not  keep  up  with  his 
class  and  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  must  give 
place  to  one  who  can.  The  manager  of  the  paper  who  can  not  make 
a  financial  success  of  it  must  resign  in  favor  of  a  better  man.  The 
athlete  who  can  not  train  faithfully  and  hold  his  place  on  the  var- 
sity against  his  opponent  on  the  scrub  team  must  give  his  position  to 
his  superior.  The  knowledge  that  merit  does  count  and  irresponsi- 
bility will  not  be  tolerated  has  developed  in  the  pupil  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  dependability  that  is  magnificent.  Unfair  play, 
underhand  methods,  and  the  taking  advantage  of  technicalities  is 
frowned  upon  and  defeat  is  looked  upon  only  as  an  incentive  to 
increased  effort. 

The  student  organization  formed  several  years  ago  has  been  a 
great  aid  and  is  developing  resourcefulness  and  dependability  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  pupils.  In  this  council,  which  is  largely 
elective,  the  student  body  has  control  of  the  school  activities  and 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  Great  interest  is  displayed  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  woe  betide  the  candidate  whose  record  is  not  clear  or 
who  stoops  to  unfair  means.  Party  lines  are  brushed  aside,  and 
integrity  and  ability  are  elected.  Financial  accounts  are  audited, 
and  every  penny  must  be  accoimted  for.  Budgets  are  scrutinized 
and  passed  only  after  the  need  for  each  item  has  been  made  clear. 
As  a  result  our  student  organization  closes  the  year  with  all  debts 
paid  and  $1,462  in  the  treasury.  A  further  advance  was  taken  during 
the  present  year  when  the  organization  took  steps  looking  toward 
self-government  in  disciplinary  matters.  The  vandal,  the  "rough 
houser,"  the  cheat,  and  the  thief  are  getting  very  unpopular  with 
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the  student  body.  Pupils  who  attempted  to  make  things  interesting 
for  the  substitute  were  promptly  brought  to  time  by  their  dassmates, 
and  the  word  was  promptly  passed  around  expressing  disapproval 
of  the  substitute  who  marked  time.  Classes  were  opened,  the  roll 
called,  and  devotional  exercises  conducted  in  perfect  (M*der  and  dig- 
nity by  the  class  officers  in  the  absence  of  the  teachers.  Great  credit 
in  securing  this  attitude  must  be  given  the  editor  and  staff  of  the 
school  paper  for  their  wholesome  articles  and  editorials  demanding 
high  ideals  and  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

^'The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.''  The  criticism  is  no 
longer  made  that  our  graduates  are  fitted  for  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  more  demands  for  capable  boys  than  we  can  fill.  De- 
mands come  from  all  sources,  including  patent  attorneys,  insurance 
and  real  estate  companies,  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, manufacturers,  and  Government  departments.  One  graduate 
of  two  years  ago  is  now  managing  the  construction  department  of  a 
prominent  real  estate  company.  Another  of  the  same  class  has  im- 
proved a  chemical  process  that  netted  him  $15,000  in  one  year.  One 
of  our  boys,  who  has  been  out  about  two  years,  is  chief  chemist  in  a 
sugar-manufacturing  plant  in  Porto  Rico.  While  the  chief  aim  has 
been  to  prepare  our  students  to  earn  an  adequate  living  when  they 
leave  us,  it  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed  to  find  that  the  propor- 
tion seeking  higher  education  is  steadily  increasing,  and  particularly 
so  when  it  is  made  possible  by  the  very  earning  capacity  acquired 
here.  Letters  addressed  to  the  graduates  of  last  June's  class  of  99 
shows  that  of  the  50  heard  from,  27  are  attending  college  and  21  are 
employed  in  lucrative  occupations  at  salaries  ranging  from  $25  to  $C5 
a  month. 

All  credit  for  this  splendid  work  must  be  given  to  the  noble  corps 
of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers  who  have  so  splendidly  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  laying  aside  traditional  theories  and  personal 
prejudice  to  cooperate  in  making  this  school  an  institution  whose 
chief  object  is  to  make  men  and  women  who  can  take  their  places  in 
the  world  as  ^'  workmen  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'^ 

F.  C.  DANitt, 

Principal. 

To  the  SUPERII^TENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE 
OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


June  80,  1916. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1916,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  other  officials  in  this  group  of  schools. 

THE  SHAKESPEARB  TERCENHSKABY  PAGEANT. 

On  Monday,  February  14,  a  sort  of  referendum  of  the  entire  teach- 
ing and  supervisory  corps  was  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
give  a  pageant  in  honor  of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary.  The  re- 
sult of  the  balloting  was  an  overwhelming  decision  in  the  affirmative. 
This  vote  meant,  of  course,  that  the  teaching  and  supervisory  corps 
deemed  it  appropriate  that  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation  should  hold  a  pageant,  and  that  they  were  pledged  to 
cooperate  in  the  effort  to  make  the  pageant  successful. 

This  particular  pageant  was  devised  at  my  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Greorge  D.  Jenifer,  one  of  our  teachers  of  English.  The  plan  was 
to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  Shakespeare's  genius  by  show- 
ing the  applicability  of  many  of  the  them^  of  his  plays  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  life.  The  manuscript  was  pronoimced 
by  competent  critics  to  be  of  rare  interest  and  value. 

Although  this  pageant  was  scheduled  for  the  9th  and  10th  of  June, 
it  was  unavoidably  postponed  not  once  but  twice  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rains,  so  that  it  was  finally  held  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of 
June,  the  performance  on  the  23d  being  held  in  response  to  msmy 
requests. 

The  great  three-level  stage  was  designed  and  built  by  the  students 
of  the  Cardozo  Vocational  School.  The  speaking  parts  were  learned 
under  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  in  connection  with  the 
regular  work  of  their  classes.  The  songs  were  taught  by  the  teachers 
of  music  and  the  dances  by  the  teachers  of  physical  training.  The 
costumes  were  designed  and  made  by  students  in  the  department  of 
domestic  art.  So  that  every  department  of  the  public  schools  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  its  own  special  contribution  to  this  signifi- 
cant celebration.  In  a  word,  the  audiences  at  the  pageant  were  given 
a  representation  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  these 
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schools  for  the  education  and  the  training  of  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  our  colored  community. 

The  pageant  was  given  for  tiiie  benefit  of  school  playgrounds,  but 
the  expenditures  were  necessarily  so  large  as  coiApared  with  the  re- 
ceipts that  little  if  any  balance  will  be  left  over  for  this  worthy 
purpose.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  voluntarily  contributed 
a  cash  guaranty  fund  of  $808  to  assure  the  success  of  the  pageant; 
this  fund  was  supplemented  by  contributions  from  Mrs.  CSoralie 
Franklin  Cook  and  Dr.  M.  O.  Dumas.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in 
the  fall  and  winter  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments in  the  Dunbar  High  School  which  will  enable  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  pageant  to  raise  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
the  guarantors. 

At  any  rate,  the  presentation  of  this  splendid  pageant  was  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  these  schools. 

THE  ORQANIZATION   OF  8UB8TITU1X  TBACHINQ. 

I  have  been  deeply  impre^ed  with  the  fact  that  the  ineffectiv^iess 
of  the  teaching  of  substitutes  in  our  schools  works  a  great  loss  to  the 
pupils  of  all  grades.  I  have  wondered  whether  a  better  grade  of 
substitute  teaching  might  not  be  secured  in  order  to  reduce  this  loss 
to  the  very  minimum. 

For  example,  if  the  substitute  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
were  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  connected  with  the  Miner  Nor- 
mal School,  that  expert's  supervision  would  be  much  more  systematic 
and  enlightened  and  efficient  than  such  hit  or  miss  supervision  as  the 
substitute  teachers  now  receive  from  the  general  officers  of  the  school 
system.  Such  a  special  supervisor  would  hold  a  careful  conference 
with  the  substitute  teacher  before  the  work  began  and  at  such  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  service  as  might  be  deemed  needfuL  She 
would  visit  the  classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  helpful  criticism 
and  suggestion. 

The  supervisor  of  substitutes  would  keep  careful  records  of  the 
work  of  the  various  individuals.  These  records  would  be  valuable 
to  the  young  teachers  in  case  they  desired  to  refer  to  their  experi^ice 
in  substitute  teaching  when  making  application  for  appointment  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  Boston,  Mass.,  such  records  sup- 
plement the  records  made  by  the  students  in  the  normal  school  and 
the  student  may  either  raise  or  lower  his  mark  by  his  work  as  sub- 
stitute teacher.  Some  such  development  as  this  might  eventually  be 
possible  here  in  Washington. 

For  several  years  I  have  felt  that  it  might  be  an  economy  for  the 
schools  of  Washington  to  operate  a  small  paid  staff  of  substitute 
teacher&    The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the 
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supervisor  of  substitutes  would  always  be  in  official  touch  with  all 
the  members  of  this  paid  staff.  The  wages  paid  to  the  substitute 
would  be  nominal,  but  yet  sufficient  to  require  her  to  report  regularly 
every  day  to  the  supervisor  of  substitutea 

In  a  word,  I  think  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  a  closer  organi- 
zation of  substitute  teaching  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  pupils 
of  various  classes  and  to  the  substitute  teachers  themselve& 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHEBS  IN  SERVICE. 

The  teachers'  institute  this  year  proved  more  effective  than  any 
previous  institute.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  arrangement  for 
round  tables  and  to  the  active  participation  of  members  of  the  audi- 
ence in  the  discussions.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

NOYXMBEB  17. 

I  PL  m.    Address,  Our  pabIle«chool  problems.    Dean  WUUam  Pickens,  Morgan 

OoUege,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NOVBUBEB  18. 

9  a.  m.    Address,  Opportunities  for  applying  knowledge,  a  supreme  need  of 

Negro  education ;  A  lesson  in  vocational  training.    (Followed  by 
question  box.)    Prof.  Hugh  M.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  O. 

10  a.  nL    Address,  Drawing  and  design  in  the  grades.     (Followed  by  question 

box.)     Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  director  of  art  in  the  high 
schools,  New  York  City.    Illustrated  by  the  speaker. 

II  a.  m.     Round  table,  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.     Dean  WUUam 

Pickens. 
1.45  p.  m.    Address,  The  school  life  as  a  character  builder.    Dr.  Henry  Neuman, 

leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Ethical  Culture. 
2.45  p.  nL    Address,  The  teaching  of  community  civics.    Mr.  Arthur  William 

Dunn,  specialist  in  civic  education.  United  States  Bureau  of 

Education. 

2.45  p.  m.    Round  table.  The  unities  of  the  curriculum.     Prof.  Alain  Leroy 

Locke,  Howard  University. 

2.46  p.  nL    Round  table,  What  does  the  kindergarten  do  for  the  child,  and  in 

what  way  is  the  child  prepared  for  later  school  life?    Miss 
Almira  M.  Winchester,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

8  p.  m.    Address,  Outlines  of  Negro  history.    Dr.  W.  B.  B.  Du  Bois,  editor  of 

the  Crisis,  New  York  City. 

NOVXMBEB  19. 

9  a.  m.    Address,  Cooperation  of  all  teachers  in  teaching  of  English.    (Followed 

by  question  box.)     Prof.  James  F.  Hosle,  Chicago  Normal  Col- 
lege. 
lOM  a.  nL    Address,  Where  to  get  materials  for  nature  study.     (Followed  by 
question  box.)    Prof.  T.  W.  Turner,  Howard  University. 

10  a.  nL    High-school  conference,  Psychology  and  its  application  to  some  phases 

of  high-school  science.     Prof.  George  R.  Twiss,  Ohio  State  in- 
spector of  high  schools. 
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1  p.  m.  Address,  The  psychology  of  reading  In  the  primary  grades.  Miss 
Belvia  E.  Cuzzort,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

1.45  p.  m.  Round  table,  Practical  vocational  guidance  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  grade  and  high  school  teacher.  Mr.  J.  Adams  Puffer*  di- 
rector of  the  Beacon  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.30  p.  m.  Round  table,  Problems  confronting  the  city  teacher  in  nature  study. 
Prof.  T.  W.  Turner. 

1  p.  m.  Grade  conference,  The  place  of  drill  for  grammar-grade  subjects. 
Principal  W.  R.  Valentine,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.  J.        ^ 

2.S0  p.  m.  High-school  conference.  Sources  and  methods  In  Negro  history. 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

2,30  p.  m.  Round  table,  The  relation  of  public  school  to  public  library.  I>r. 
George  F.  Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8  p.  m.  Address,  The  relation  of  the  modem  school  to  the  community.  Prin- 
cipal W.  R.  Valentine. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  that 
special  attention  be. given  to  the  topic,  '^Teaching  pupils  how  and 
what  to  study,"  I  arranged  two  series  of  round-table  discussions,  one 
for  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  and  one  for  the  teachers  of 
the  high  schools.  The  round  tables  were  all  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Miner  Normal  School,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large.  The 
schedule  was  as  follows: 

OBADED  SCHOOLS. 

Monday,  February  21 : 

Primary-grade  teachers,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thomas,  Mr.  R.  A.  Olllem. 

Intermediate  grades,  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Clark. 

Household  arts,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irvln. 

Manual  arts,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Newman. 
Monday,  February  28: 

Primary-grade  teachers,  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer,  Miss  M.  M.  Lee, 

Intermediate  grades,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thomas,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bruce. 

Household  arts,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irvln. 

Manual  arts,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Newman. 

The  high-school  round  tables  were  held  as  follows: 

March  21,  A  theory  of  study,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thomas. 

March  28,  History  and  civics.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson. 

March  28,  Mathematics,  Mr.  Walter  L,  Smith. 

March  30,  Latin,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper. 

March  30,  Natural  science.  Dr.  Sara  W.  Brown. 

April  4,  English,  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer. 

April  6.  German,  Miss  G.  R.  Simpson. 

April  0,  French,  Miss  J.  R.  Fauset 

Let  me  say  that  these  round-table  discussions  were  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  all  the  teachers  who  were  present  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  had  profited  largely  by  them. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary, 
I  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass.,  to  deliver  four  lectures  to  the  members  of  our  teaching 
and  supervisory  corps  upon  "  Aspects  of  the  life  and  art  of  the  poet." 
Mr.  Braithwaite  has  attained  a  secure  literary  position  in  America 
sts  a  critic  of  poetry.  It  has  been  said  that  the  renaissance  of  Amer- 
ican poetry  is  due  more  largely  to  his  influence  than  to  that  of  any 
other  individual.  Each  year  he  publishes  The  Anthology  of  Mag- 
azine Verse,  a  work  which  is  found  in  every  library.  It  happens  that 
Mr.  Braithwaite  himself  is  a  gifted  poet  as  well  as  an  acute  critic 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  Monday,  April  10;  the  second 
on  Wednesday,  April  12;  the  third  on  Thjirsday,  April  13;  and  the 
fourth  on  Friday,  April  14.  These  lectures  were  all  delivered  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  from  8.30  to  4.30  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  attendance  was  very  good  and  the  lectures  were  most 
scholarly. 

To  this  series  of  lectures  was  added  an  exceedingly  illuminating 
discourse  by  Prof.  L.  M.  Hershaw,  of  this  city,  upon  the  subject, 
"  The  mechanics  of  the  drama." 

8CHOOLHOU8B  REPAIR  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  and  a  sufficient  variety 
of  practical  work  in  the  various  trades  to  give  the  students  of  our 
vocational  schools  adequate  practice  is  important  but  difficult.  An 
exercise  that  is  purely  artificial,  that  is  determined  upon  as  an  exer- 
cise simply  to  aid  in  the  training  of  the  students,  lacks  the  reality  that 
an  actual  job  supplies.  In  a  previous  report  I  have  discussed  in 
detail  my  own  views  with  reference  to  outside  jobs.  My  views  remain 
unchanged.  They  have  been  further  confirmed  by  experience.  •  And 
my  views  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  District  for  the  training  of  our 
vocational  students  are  also  unchanged. 

The  number  of  schoolhouses  in  this  city  is  152,  of  which  51  are  col- 
ored. The  wear  and  tear  upon  these  buildings  is,  of  course,  consider- 
able. Not  a  year  passes  when  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  repair- 
ing to  be  done.  This  repairing  involves  a  large  number  of  trades. 
There  is  work  for  the  house  painter,  tor  the  interior  decorator,  for 
the  carpenter,  for  the  glazier,  for  the  sheet-metal  worker,  for  the 
heating  engineer,  for  the  plasterer,  for  the  worker  in  concrete  and 
in  cement,  for  the  ironworker,  for  the  brick  mason,  and  so  follow- 
ing. AH  this  work  is  actually  being  done  at  present  by  workmen 
in  the  repair  shop  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  men  fall  under 
the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  Engineer  Conunissioner, 
But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  save 
money  on  the  one  hand  and  promote  the  interests  of  vocational  train- 
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ing  on  the  other  by  utilizing  this  schoolhouse  repair  work  as  far  as 
practicable  to  give  vocational  school  students  practice  and  experience! 

My  thought  is  that  the  students  in  these  schools  would  work  in 
small  groups  according  to  the  various  trades,  each  group  being  under 
the  direction  of  a  foreman,  who  must  be  a  workman  of  exceptional 
skill,  experience,  and  sound  sense.  Such  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  student  would  minimize  the  wastefulness  of  student  labor  and 
would  promote  very  greatly  the  industrial  training  of  the  stud^it 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  this  problem  has  been  defi- 
nitely attacked  in  other  cities,  as,  for  example,  Gary,  Ind.,  and  tlie 
problem  has  been  solved  on  the  basis  herein  described.  The  cost  of 
vocational  training  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  efficiency 
of  it  has  been  raised  to  the  maximum,  and  the  cost  of  schoolhouse 
repair  has  been  minimized,  while  the  repair  work  has  been  as  good 
or  better  than  ever. 

I  earnestly  commend  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  systematic  consideration  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion. The  only  objection  that  I  have  yet  heard  made  to  it  is  that 
some  workman  here  or  there  in  the  District  repair  shop  might  lose  a 
job.    Is  such  a  consideration  a  valid  objection? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  STUDY  AT  THE  MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  I  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Miner  Normal  School  to  the  fact  that  the  students  in  that 
institution  were  being  overworked  through  the  pressure  upon  their 
leisure  for  study  made  by  the  various  courses  and  instructors.  I 
found  that  earnest  and  capable  students  were  working  every  night 
until  far  past  midnight  in  the  effort  to  prepare  the  lessons  assigned 
by  the  various  instructors.  Each  instructor  tended  to  assign  lessons 
without  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  other  instructors  and  other 
studies.  Such  overpressure  upon  the  pupils  unavoidably  resulted 
either  in  overwork  for  the  conscientious  or  in  slipshod  work  for  the 
less  conscientious.  The  whole  process  tended  to  make  the  competi- 
tion for  marks  among  students  even  more  bitter  and  morbid  than 
before. 

Accordingly,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  principal  she  made  an 
effort  to  determine  for  how  many  hours  of  study  each  pupil  might 
properly  be  called  upon  and  a  further  effort  to  distribute  this  time 
among  the  various  courses  and  instructors  in  a  reasonable  way.  The 
resultant  distribution  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  is  a  step  for- 
ward, and  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  faculty  has  been  forci- 
bly called  to  the  problem  of  study  in  this  way  is  of  great  moment.  I 
believe  that  much  improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  anticipated 
during  the  school  year  1916-17. 
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FUBLIC-SGHOOL   ATHUffTlOB. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February,  1916,  the  great  indoor 
meet  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  was  held  in  Convention 
Hall.  This  meet  was  in  every  way  most  worthy.  The  number  of  local 
athletes  who  took  part  and  their  performances  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  who  have  freely  given  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  altogether  voluntary  work  of  the  league. 

I  could  not  help  feeling,  however,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  how- 
ever important  is  such  a  league  for  our  boys,  a  somewhat  similar 
league  for  our  girls  is  equally  so.  A  public  schools  athletic  league 
for  girls  must  be  administered  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  one 
for  boys.  Competition  in  sports  among  girls  must  not  be  severe. 
The  sports  must  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
girl.  But  the  essential  point  is  that  to  safeguard  and  promote  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  girls  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  com- 
munity, and  to  that  end  I  myself  heartily  favor  the  organization  of 
a  public  schools  athletic  league  for  girls. 

RESIGNATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  WILLIAMS. 

Principal  Williams  of  the  M  Street  High  School  resigned,  to  take 
effect  June  30,  1916.  This  resignation  was  submitted  prior  to  the 
joint  commencement  exercises.  Accordingly,  I  uttered  a  word  of 
appreciation  at  these  exercises  of  the  service  of  Mr.  WiHiams.  I  said 
in  part: 

In  the  headship  of  the  M  Street  High  School  Mr.  Williams  is  now  closing  his 
seventh  year  of  service.  At  the  call  of  Howard  University  and  to  the  keen 
and  lasting  regret  of  his  colleagues  in  the  public  schools  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation,  he  is  now  about  to  leave  that  important  princlpalshlp  to  other  hands. 
He  takes  leave  at  the  moment  of  highest  efficiency  and  prosperity  in  the  life  of 
that  significant  institution,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  ajbout  to  move  into  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  building  which  our  city  fathers  have  named  in  honor  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Williams  brought  to  M  Street  a  proifessional  spirit  that  is  pure  and  high. 
He  has  given  himself  wholly  to  the  school  and  its  work.  Nurtured  in  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  he  knew  from  personal  experience  as  well 
as  from  critical  observation  what  a  real  American  high  school  is.  He  sought 
earnestly  and  systematically  to  elevate  the  traditionally  high  standards  of  M 
Street 

The  new  principal  came  to  a  school  In  which,  so  the  board  of  education  felt, 
the  faculty  had  been  rent  asunder  by  miscellaneous  but  insistent  dissension. 
A  high-minded  man,  Williams  could  he  the  tool  of  no  faction,  of  no  personage ; 
he  proved  himself  to  be  the  able  and  disinterested  servant  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution. His  colleagues  soon  realized  that  here  they,  had  a  laborious,  enlight- 
ened, self-sacrificing  man.  He  sought  to  be  absolutely  Just  to  every  teacher, 
to  every  pupil.  Every  personal  consideration  he  sank  in  devotion  to  the  school 
He  sought  to  unify  the  faculty  upon  a  basis  of  high  professional  endeavor.  Ad 
the  faculty  responded  finely  to  his  example  and  his  spirit. 
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The  M  Street  High  School  is  bat  one  school  in  a  system  that  includes  many. 
Principal  Williams  has  kept  his  administration  in  helpful  harmony  with  the 
other  schools  and  all  the  officers  of  the  system.  He  has  acted  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  enduring  interests  of  our  academic  high  school  and  its  youth ;  and 
he  has  never  acted  without  wise  reference  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whoie 
system. 

Largely  because  of  his  training  in  library  management  and  of  his  experience 
therein,  Mr.  Williams  was  soon  recognized  as  a  master  of  admin i^jlrative  routine. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  semester  he  had  the  whole  M  Street  High  School  ready 
from  top  to  bottom  for  the  regular  work  of  that  semester ;  his  organization  of 
the  school  was  minutely  accurate,  thoroughgoing,  and  punctual  to  the  moment. 
But,  be  it  said  to  his  honor,  in  teaching  he  had  long  ago  placed  his  heart  and 
soul. 

He  has  harbored  no  Illusions  as  to  the  true  greatness  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution. A  great  school  is  one  thing ;  a  big  school  is  something  else.  This  prin- 
cipal looked  first  to  the  welfare  of  the  individlial  student,  with  his  special  en- 
dowments and  prospects,  never  hesitating  to  advise  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  enter 
the  institution  most  appropriate  to  his  particular  powers. 

Never  did  E.  C.  Williams  seek,  never  did  he  seem  to  care  for,  mere  popu- 
larity. But,  the  thoughtful  and  substantial  elements  of  this  difficult  com- 
munity of  ours  eventually  came  to  know  and  value  the  man. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  brought  to  the  school  the  highest  order  of 
scholarship,  the  richest  and  most  varied  possessed  by  any  principal  in  the 
history  of  M  Street. 

To  the  problems  in  which  Americans  of  African  descent  find  themselves  en- 
meshed he  gave  most  careful  thought.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  devotion  to  the 
uplift  of  this  people  of  ours  that  really  brought  him  from  Western  Resene 
University  to  Washington.  And  that  devotion  is  to-day  more  intense,  and  com- 
plete in  his  mtnd  and  heart  than  ever  it  was  In  all  the  years  l)efore.  But,  in 
all  his  thinking  and  hoping  and  striving,  the  central  theme  has  always  been 
America  first ! 

NEGROLOOT. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  following  members  of  our 
teaching  and  supervisory  corps  departed  this  life : 


Brittanla  C.  Reed 

JohnT.  Layton 

Parthmia  Woodson 

Ellen  Tnim  an 

Alfred  P.  I^wls 

MaryV.  Dickerson , 

Jennie  Cornell 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  the  close  of  1916  our  teaching  and 
supervisory  corps  will  hold  a  special  service  to  commemorate  the 
careers  of  these  devoted  and  highly  serviceable  men  and  women. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  refer  to  the  recommendations  in  my  recent 
reports  as  embodying  in  the  main  my  present  views  with  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  the  colored  public  schools  of  this  city. 
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I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  not  only  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  members  of  tHe 
board  of  education,  but  also  of  the  cordial  and  competent  cooperation 
of  all  my  colleagues  from  janitor  to  supervising  principal. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eo800£  C.  Bruce, 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge 

of  Colored  Public  Schools. 

To  the  SUTBBINTENDBNT  OF  SCHOOJJS. 


REPORTS  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 


BEFOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIBEGTOB  OF  FBIMABY  INSTBTTCTIOH. 

Juivs  30,  19ia 
Sib:  The  report  of  the  assistant  director  of  primary  instruction  of  divisioDs 
10-13  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  jeer  1915-16 
records  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  department 

BETABDATION. 

The  capable  teachers  retained  in  the  first  and  second  grades  because  of  highly 
efficient  work  and  designated  "model  teachers**  evidence  the  great  need  of 
skilled  teachers  in  charge  of  little  beginners  as  they  enter  upon  their  educa- 
tional career.  The  model  teachers,  coping  with  identically  the  same  conditions 
that  confront  the  young,  inexperienced  teacher,  are  able  to  promote  entire 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  a 
deal  of  time  during  the  semester,  while  the  unskilled  teacher  does  so  little  for 
the  child  wholly  dependent  upon  her  that  he  repeats  the  work  of  the  grade 
again  and  again  (in  too  many  cases  worse  for  having  had  the  teacher),  or  be 
Is  forced  on  to  meet  greater  difficulties  than  he  can  handle.  The  injury  done 
In  such  cases  is  far-reaching ;  natural  growth  is  arrested  and  retardation  is  the 
result 

The  only  solution  of  this  problem  Is  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  unusually 
capable  teachers  in  grades  in  which  they  are  most  efficient,  with  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  their  worth.  Such  a  policy  would  greatly  reduce  the  percentage 
of  retarded  cases  and  to  a  greater  extent  increase  the  percentai^o  of  overbright 
children. 

OONSTANT  CHANGES  IN  FBIMABT  SOHOQL0. 

The  fact  that  raw  recruits  come  into  the  system  through  the  primary  depart- 
ment, that  promotions  are  made  from  below  upward,  that  young  teachers 
marry  faster  than  older  ones,  necessitates  many  more  changes  below  than 
above.  This  brings  the  new  teacher  constantly  into  the  department  and  re- 
moves the  experienced  one,  thus  multiplying  the  chances  for  injuring  the  child 
growing  out  of  the  policy  of  placing  the  rawest  material  of  the  teaching  force 
in  charge  of  the  crudest  portion  of  the  school  population.  I  have  in  mind  cases 
in  which  the  little  beginners  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  no  less  than 
three  new  teachers  in  one  semester. 

The  argument  so  often  'made  that  normal  training  fits  the  teacher  to  cope 
with  any  schoolroom  problem  is  erroneous ;  experience  makes  the  highly  capable 
teacher.  The  new  recruit  must  work  out  her  salvation  In  this  way,  and  while 
she  does  the  children  must  of  necessity  suffer  In  some  way. 

The  child's  highest  good  could  be  subserved  without  changing  the  present  law, 
(1)  by  more  generally  adopting  the  policy  of  retaining  efficient  teachers  in 
grades  to  which  they  are  best  fitted;  (2)  by  disturbing  as  few  teachers  a« 
possible  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
256 
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AIM  OV  THX  DKPABTMXNT, 

The  aim  dominating  and  controlling  the  department  is  to  so  direct  affairs  as 
to  reduce  the  chances  for  injuring  the  children  to  the  lowest  minimum.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  teachers  of  th%  department  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
were  divided  into  four  groups:  (a)  Satisfactory,  (h)  unsatisfactory,  (c)  re- 
cently promoted,  (d)  new  teachers.  The  weak  places  were  in  this  grouping  de- 
termined upon  for  intensive  work.  On  inducting  new  teachers  in  work  every 
means  was  employed  to  imbue  them  with  the  fact  that  true  teaching  is  child 
betterment  and  not  mere  lesson  teaching  and  demonstration  of  methods  ^and 
devices.  Unsatisfactory  teachers  were  shown  their  shortcomings  and  given  a 
stated  time  to  work  out  the  problems.  Visits  followed  to  observe  results ;  im- 
provements acknowledged  and  commended ;  if  other  points  needed  toning,  these 
were  assigned  for  conquest  A  very  large  percentage  of  unsatisfactory  teachers 
of  last  year  improved  one  or  two  points  this  year.  Weekly  conferences  were 
held  for  the  consideration  of  perplexing  schoolroom  problems.  These  heart-to- 
heart  talks  brous^t  teachers  and  director  in  sympathetic  touch  and  caused  the 
machinery  to  run  more  harmoniously.  Invitations  are  frequently  extended 
from  teachers  to  director  to  visit  classrooms  to  see  how  well  the  suggestions 
given  have  been  carried  out  The  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  visit 
schools  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities.  Reports  show  that  more  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  this  year  than  in  any  other  previous  year. 
Follownig  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  report  of 
last  year,  teachers  of  first  and  second  grades  were  instructed  to  visit  all  model 
teachers  of  their  respective  grades ;  they  were  further  instructed  to  visit  grades 
above  and  below  theirs. 

First-grade  teachers  liave  put  in  considerable  time  in  the  kindergarten  study- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  the  kindergartener,  acquiring  a  better  understanding 
of  material,  handwork,  art,  songs,  and  games,  etc.,  in  order  to  adjust  the  little 
kindergarten-trained  child  to  primary  work  with  the  least  waste  of  his  stock 
In  trade. 

XOIVTHLT    MEETOVOS. 

We  have  had  some  very  delightful  periods  during  our  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, reading  and  discussing  vital  questions  touching'  what  make  for  scientific 
teaching.  Topics  selected  from  Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching,  Gesell's  Normal 
Child  and  Primary  Education,  and  0*Shea*s  Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching 
have  inspired  and  instructed  us.  More  than  200  copies  of  Earhart,  and  many 
copies  of  Gesell  and  0*Shea  have  been  added  to  the  individual  libraries  among 
the  teachers  of  the  department 

SOME  STBONO  FOIHTS  IN  THE  TEACHINQ. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  of  the  department  is  on  a  higher  plane  this  year — 
a  higher  grade  of  teaching  has  been  done  by  a  larger  number  of  teachers.  The 
attempt  to  standardize  the  ratings  of  teachers  throughout  the  system,  growing 
oat  of  raising  and  adjusting,  shows  on  the  face  of  rating  sheets  an  apparent 
lowering  in  some  instances,  but  Judging  by  the  grade  of  work  and  results  in  the 
classrooms,  I  am  forced  to  claim  a  decided  improvement  along  many  lines.  The 
power  of  the  little  people  in  the  department  to  help  themselves  in  reading 
through  their  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  most  gratifying;  growth  in  language 
power,  both  oral  and  written,  is  marked  on  all  sides ;  third  and  fourth  grade 
folks  apply  their  knowledge  of  number  with  more  intelligence.  There  has  been 
more  emphasis  put  on  number  Ideas  and  less  on  number  language  by  the 
tesclicrs. 

MMS"*— 16 17 
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KINDEBOABTEN-PUMABT  ADJI78THENT. 

The  subject  of  adjusting  kindergarten  and  primary  work  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  noted  educators  at  the  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  <on  the  Pacific  coast 
last  summer.  Being  intensely  interested  hi  this  subject,  I  attended  all  sessions 
of  the  Joint  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  I.  K.  U.,  receiving  such  inspiratioD 
and  help  that  I  returned  home  resolved  to  do  more  than  I  have  ever  done  to 
further  this  end.  The  teachers  of  the  two  departments  have  been  exchanging 
visits  for  some  time,  but  this  year  primary  teachers  have  gone  to  the  kinder- 
garten with  definite  instructions  concerning  the  reasons  underlying  the  work 
rather  than  the  materials  and  exercises  as  heretofore.  We  have  been  more 
concerned  with  principles  and  ideals  through  the  study  than  we  were  with  ma- 
terials and  the  like.  The  little  one's  knowledge  of  form,  shape,  size,  color,  and 
number  was  employed  to  lead  him  to  grasp  broader  ideas  associated  with  the 
old ;  his  old  games,  songs,  art,  and  literature  of  the  kindergarten  were  employed 
to  introduce  him  to  pantomine,  drama,  reading,  and  oral  and  written  language. 
Our  plan  is  to  advance  each  year  in  this  work  of  adjustment 

The  fact  th^t  little  primary  children  are  fastened  down  in  chairs  to  stationary 
desks  seriously  retards  the  progress  of  proper  adjustment  of  the  two  dqiart- 
ments.  We  would  welcome  an  experiment  in  a  few  first  grades  of  each  division 
of  movable  furniture  in  place  of  stationary. 

I  could  not  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  afforded  us  to  attend  the  institute  this  year  and  hear  so  many  instru<v 
tive  addresses,  and  the  most  helpful  lecture  on  the  water  system  of  the  District 
by  Prof.  George  Logan,  of  Howard  University,  to  the  primary  teachers  of  this 
department. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  sincere  6ooperation  of  my  assistant 
Miss  I.  Wormley,  and  the  earnest  body  of  teachers  with  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  work,  and  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  received 
at  all  times  from  both  you  and  Mr.  Thurston  and  the  supervising  priucipals 
with  whom  I  am  called  upon  so  often  to  confer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  O.  Mebstft. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


BEPOBT  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICEB  FOB  COLOBED  SCHOOIA 

June  30,  1916. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  work  in  this  d^Nirt- 
ment  during  the  school  year  ending  June,  1016. 
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Great  delay,  Inconvenience,  and  embarrassment  are  caused  by  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  home  addresses  of 
their  pupils.  The  attendance  officer  frequently  receives  report  cards  from 
teachers  giving  as  the  residence  of  pupils  places  where  such  pupils  have  never 
lived,  or  from  which  they  have  long  since  moved,  or  which  do  not  exist.  About 
7  per  cent  of  the  addresses  furnished  have  been  erroneous,  the  consequence 
being  that  a  great  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  attendance  officer  to  parents 
or  guardians  are  returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department  as  "Returned  for 
correct  address,"  "No  such  number,"  "Can  not  be  found,"  and  the  like.  If 
teachers  were  careful  to  verify  addresses  before  sending  reports  of  absences  to 
the  attendance  officer  a  more  accurate  roster,  less  delay,  inconvenience,  and 
cost  in  disciplining  pupils  and  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  would  be 
assured. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  grave  importance  of  establishing  an 
ungraded  class  for  girls.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  the  idea  of 
isolating  girls  might  seem  revolting  and  unnecessary ;  but  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  observe  accurately  can  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  absence  of  a 
special  class  for  incorrigible  girls  tends  to  demoralize  discipline  in  the  regular 
grades,  also  to  increase  the  number  of  school  girls  cited  before  the  Juvenile 
court.  This  year  17  or  more  girls  of  school  age  have  been  taken  before  the 
Juvenile  court  for  various  minor  misdemeanors,  7  of  whom  were  committed  to 
the  Board  of  Children V  Guarc\ians  and  10  placed  on  probation.  Had  these 
girls  been  placed,  at  the  proper  time,  under  the  care  and  influence  of  a  strong, 
sympathetic,  motherly  teacher,  in  a  class  set  apart  for  their  correction  and 
improvement,  it  is  very  highly  probable  that  the  number  of  girls  to  be  disciplined 
by  the  Juvenile  court  would  have  been  considerably  less.  When  to  those  brought 
before  the  court  by  the  probation  officers  are  added  the  15  who  were  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers  through  the  supervising  principals  as  being  proper 
subjects  for  special  discipline,  together  with  the  5  taken  before  the  court  by 
the  attendance  officer,  the  conclusion  would  seem  inevitable  not  only  that  an 
ungraded  class  for  girls  could  be  readily  formed,  but  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  class  is  imperative  as  a  means  of  redemption  for  the  more  recalcitrant 
girls  and  the  proper  protection  of  those  who  are  fully  entitled  to  the  best 
possible  discipline  to  be  afforded  by  the  regular  grades. 

The  problem  of  adequate  transportation  is  closely  related  to  efficient  public- 
school  administration  if  the  action  of  43  States  of  this  Union  can  be  accepted 
as  an  expression  of  such  relation.  In  all  of  these  States  free  transportation  is 
either  permissive  or  obligatory.  In  some  States  free  transportation  is  furnishe<l 
in  cases  where  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more.  In 
8ome  cases,  the  States,  as  Maine,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  and  others,  where  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  school  would  work  unusual  hardship,  provision  is 
made  for  the  payment,  out  of  the  public  funds,  for  room  and  board  for  pupils 
in  homes  convenient  to  the  school.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Spates  is 
referred  to  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  which  is  being  attached  to  the 
matter  of  regular  and  continuous  school  attendance.  Certainly  it  would  seem 
that  adequate  provision  might  properly  be  made  for  transportation  for  atypical 
pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  furnish  such  transportation 
or  to  accompany  the  pupils  to  and  from  schools  provided  especially  for  them. 

I  wish  to  renew  the  expression  of  my  most  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  very 
useful,  kindly,  and  sympathetic  helps  so  generously  bestowed  by  my  superiors 
and  the  most  cheerful  and  cordial  cooperation  displaye<l  by  every  supervisor, 
teacher,  and  other  employee  with  whom  I  have  had  official  relations. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ida  G.  Richabdbon. 

To  the  SUFBBnVTBNIXENT  OV  SCHOdLS. 
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BBPOBT  OF  THE  ST7PEBVISING  PBIKGIPAL8  OF  THE  TENTH  TO 
THIBTEENTH  DIVISIONS. 

June  30,  19ia 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  supervising 
principals  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  divisions  of  the  pablir 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

This  report,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  deals  with  some  of  the 
larger  phases  of  the  work.  However,  I  have  deemed  it  not  out  of  place  to 
refer  briefly  to  other  matters  which  I  think  have  a  bearing  on  the  general 
welfare  of  the  system. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

"A  course  of  study  must  h€  broad,  suggestive,  and  stimulating.  It  should 
make  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  study  for  self-improvement  in  order  to 
teach  successfully.  It  should  aim  at  unity  not  at  uniformity.  It  should  be 
based  upon  sound  philosophy.'*  Measured  by  these  standards,  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  cited  above.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  system  and  possesses  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  an  efficient  directing  agency  in  the  development  of  the  system. 
Its  deflniteness,  summaries,  and  bibliographies  stamp  it  as  a  very  efficient 
course.  The  close  of  the  present  year  marks  the  second  year  of  its  use  and 
the  only  adverse  criticism  I  have  heard  is,  that  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade 
(B)  arithmetic  is  too  heavy.  The  proper  adjustment  of  this  condition  offers 
no  serious  problem.  I  desire,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  eighth-grade  teachers  are  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  test- 
book  in  algebra  used  in  that  grade.  They  claim  that  the  method  used  in 
introducing  the  subject  makes  it  very  difficult  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
child,  and  that  too  much  time  is  required  in  its  development  Some  textbook 
should  be  introduced  that  presents  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will  yield  a 
pinximiim  of  interest  and  power  with  a  minimum  of  ttma 

THE  TSAVELINO  T.TBBAKTKS. 

The  traveling  libraries  furnished  by  the  school  authorities  and  those  for- 
Dished  by  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  are  having  a  beneficial  effect 
in  that  they  have  created  and  continue  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  good  books. 
If  they  are  instrumental  in  getting  the  children  into  the  "  reading  habit  '*  alone 
they  have  accomplished  much.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  are  other 
and  substantial  gains  as  well-^increased  vocabulary,  appreciation  of  good  style, 
and  the  power  to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  good  English.  The  teachers 
of  English  in  the  high  schools  also  testify  that  the  classes  coming  from  the 
graded  schools  show  each  year  a  steady  improvement  in  their  standards  of 
good  English. 

THE    nrSTITUTE. 

The  hearty  response  of  the  teachers  in  support  of  the  institute  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teaching  body.  The  institute  held 
November  18  and  19  was  generally  successful.  I  beg  leave  at  this  time  to 
suggest  that  those  charged  with  the  selection  of  speakers  should  keep  in  mind 
not  only  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  workers  in  a  particular  field  of  Investiga- 
tion but  their  power  to  interest  and  inspire  as  well.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
know  how  to  tell  as  it  is  to  know  what  to  tell. 

SUPERVISION. 

**  No  system  of  schools  can  be  made  efficient  without  wise  supervision,  .ind 
the  wisest  supervision  can  only  produce  the  most  efficient  system  when  the 
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supervisory  corps  is  able  to  give  the  larger  pairt  of  Its  time  to  the  needs  of 
tlie  system." 

'*  The  supervisor  must  be  more  than  an  inspector  and  greater  than  a  critle. 
To  be  successful  he  must  be  trained  not  only  in  theory  but  by  actual  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  in  dealing  with  adults  and  children ;  must  have  the  power 
to  teach  and  understand  school  work  in  all  of  its  phases;  must  have  direct 
contact  with  teachers  and  pupils  while  at  work;  must  have  the  power  to 
promote  harmony  and  inspire  to  highest  endeavor;  must  hold  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  study  classes."  In  order  that  a  supervisor  may  attain  to  this 
high  standard,  curtailment  of  his  time  to  perform  office  work  that  might  be 
accomplished  by  other  agencies  should  not  J)e  permitted.  In  this  connection 
might  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  all  matters  that  relate  directly  to  the  school 
buildings  sent  from  the  central  office  to  the  principals  of  the  buildings  concerned, 
and  those  relating  to  the  system  generally  to  the  superviBor? 

VOCATIONAL  TSAXRIRO. 

An  enumeration  of  the  pupils  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  elementary  schools  during  the  year  Just  closed  to  go  to  work  shows 
that  246  children  have  left  school.  These  246  children  are  divided  among  the 
four  divisions  as  follows :  Tenth,  60 ;  eleventh,  71 ;  twelfth,  57 ;  thirteenth,  58. 

Divided  according  to  sex :  Tenth,  36  males,  24  females ;  eleventh,  44  males, 
26  females ;  twelfth,  88  males,  19  females ;  thirteenth,  82  males,  26  females ;  a 
total  of  150  males,  96  females. 

In  age  these  children  range  from  14  to  18,  and  in  grade  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth,  inclusive.  The  reasons  given  for  leaving  school  are:  To  go  to  work, 
poor  health,  left  the  city,  and  failure  to  make  the  grade.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  various  occupations — nurse,  laundress,  general  housework,  domestic, 
porter,  errand  boy,  driver,  chauffeur,  in  the  barber  shop,  janitor,  caddy,  ele- 
vator boy.  The  wages  received  vary  from  50  cents  a  week  to  $15  for  the  same 
time.  The  average  wage  is  less  than  $2  a  week.  The  choice  of  occupations 
shows  that  the  girls  select  domestic  work  of  some  kind.  At  this  point  it  seems 
advisable  to  suggest  an  extension  course  in  home  economics  for  the  graded 
schools.  This  course  would  train  the  girls  in  buying,  cooking,  and  serving  food, 
and  how  to  do  all  the  work  about  a  house  to  make  it  physically  ideal  at  least 
The  boys  seem  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  work  they  are  able  to  find  to  do,  usually 
the  work  for  which  they  have  had  no  special  training,  and  are  thus  handi- 
capped in  their  earning  capacity.  What  can  we  do  for  our  boys?  At  present 
they  receive  some  training  in  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  tinning,  plastering,  auto- 
mobile work,  etc,  but  the  remote  location  of  the  schools  giving  this  training 
from  the  center  of  population  in  some  of  the  divisions  and  the  expense  for 
car  fare  to  reach  them  practically  places  the  training  given  in  these  schools 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  these  boys.  A  survey  of  the  schools  should  be 
made  to  find  out  the  kind  of  work  the  boys  would  choose  and  be  governed 
thereby  in  the  establishment  of  courses  to  meet  their  needs. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  note  the  death  of  seven  members  of  the  corps 
since  the  opening  of  the  schools  In  September.  In  this  number  is  included 
officers  and  teachers  embracing  those  who  had  Rpent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  those  Just  entering  upon  a  career  of 
great  usefulness.  The  names  of  those  who  have  died  are  Prof.  John  T.  Layton, 
Miss  M.  V.  Dickerson,  Miss  Parthenia  Woodson,  Miss  Ellen  Truman,  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Xewis,  Miss  B.  C.  Reed,  and  Miss  Jennie  Cornell. 

Prof.  John  T.  Layton,  head  of  the  music  department,  rendered  splendid 
in  his  chosen  field  and  so  conducted  his  department  that  ^f«  fnflnence  v 
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only  felt  in  the  schools  and  Ihe  community  In  which  he  lived  so  long,  but  in 
many  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Miss  Parthenia  Woodson  entered  the  service  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  system  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  development. 

I  feel  that  this  report  would  be  incomplete  should  I  fail  to  express  the  appre- 
elation  of  the  supervisory  corps  for  the  splendid  services  of  the  teachers.  Tbey 
have  given  to  the  system  at  all  times  their  best  efforts,  and,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  our  children." 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  express  to  you  for  the  supervisors  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  their  thanks  for  courtesies  shown  and  advice  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  NALIJ5» 
Supervising  Principal,  Tenth  Division. 
To  the  Superintendent. 


BEFOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  OF  DIEtAWING. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sib:  I  respectfully  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  drawing  department  for  the 
year  1915-16. 

The  most  gratifjring  feature  of  the  past  school  year  was  the  keen  appreciation 
manifested  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  subject  of  drawing.  This  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  methods  used  in  developing  the  basic  subjects  in  new  ways. 
Experience  has  developed  the  fact,  that  interest  can  be  aroused  and  kept  alive 
if  the  old  subjects  are  presented  with  new  developments.  We  can  not  conduct 
our  drawing  without  using  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  art  is  built 
Representation,  construction,  and  decoration  must  ever  stand  as  the  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways  to  meet  the  demand  for  effective  educational 
results.  Results  can  be  attained  that  have  little  or  no  educational  value  though 
they  may  be  attractive.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  get  the  best  expression  of 
pupil  power  through  proper  preparation  and  presentation  by  tiie  special 
teachers  at  regular  and  stated  times  according  to  carefully  prepared  schedules, 
which  they  are  required  to  carry  out  with  the  same  exactness,  as  to  place  and 
time,  as  the  regular  teachers  are.  It  is  this  equitable  arrangement  that  has  met 
with  favor  with  the  regular  teachers  and  has  resulted  in  fine  coc^eration, 
which  has  insured  not  only  harmony  and  good  will,  but  average  results  that 
please  and  benefit  the  pupils,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  department 

In  reviewing  the  grade  w^ork  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  I  have  been 
favorably  impressed  with  the  uniformity  of  results.  It  has  been  the  aim  to 
present  to  the  pupils  of  each  grade  such  problems  as  could  be  worked  out  by 
the  average  pupil  with  good  average  results.  A  new  feature  that  attracted 
attention  and  was  received  by  the  regular  teachers  with  appreciation  was  the 
correlation  of  drawing  with  geography.  Pictures  of  public  buildings  were 
drawn  and  painted  in  a  simple  way.  In  the  third  grade  the  Washington 
Monument  was  pictured.  The  method  of  introducing  this  work  was  by  calling 
the  teachers  of  the  third  grade  in  groups,  according  to  their  divisions,  to  meet 
the  assistant  director  of  drawing,  who  gave  them  the  lesson,  which  they  in 
turn  gave  to  their  pupils.  In  a  short  period  of  time  the  lesson  had  been  given 
to  hundreds  of  children,  who  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The  teachers  were  pleased, 
thanked  the  assistant  director,  and  asked  for  more  meetings  to  receive  similar 
Instruction.  The  fourth-grade  teachers  received  instrnction  In  the  same  way, 
their  subject  being  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  surrounded  by  the  appearance  of 
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tree  tops.  The  fifth-grade  teachers  were  gtveo  a  front  view  of  the  White 
House,  which  they  worked  out  in  a  very  effective  way.  The  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  were  given  similar  lessons  by  the  special  teachers,  the  sub- 
jects being  front  views  of  the  White  House  and  Capitol.  The  aim  was  to  give 
general  suggestive  lines,  with  no  attempt  to  develop  details.  This  work  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all  concerned.  It  is  the  purpose  to  continue  and  develop 
this  correlative  work  as  far  as  possible,  especially  in  history  and  geography. 
Pictorial  signs  was  another  interesting  feature  which  was  appreciated  because 
of  its  practical  value. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above  subjects  from  nature  were  studied 
plctorially  and  with  reference  to  applied  design.  Paints  are  appreciated  by  the 
pupils  more  than  any  other  medium,  and  they  take  more  interest  in  developing 
lessons  by  their  use  than  they  do  with  ahy  other  medium.  They  have  made  good 
use  of  color  in  pictorial  signs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  paint  is  not  furnished 
for  all  of  the  grades.  The  higher  grades  would  be  benefited  by  its  use  if  intro- 
dn<;ed  with  reference  to  giving  the  pupils  better  ideas  of  associating  colors  per- 
sonally and  for  decorative  purposes.  The  normal  school  pupils  gave  very  satis- 
factory work. 

During  the  closing  days  of  school,  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers, 
the  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  were  encouraged  to  place  on  exhibition  in  their 
classrooms  their  drawings  of  the  year.  This  has  been  carried  out  for  several 
years  with  good  results.  These  local  exhibitions  are  perhaps  better  in  a  general 
way  than  a  large  centralized  exhibition,  because  it  helps  to  train  the  pupils  in 
the  matter  of  arranging  material  in  a  pleasing  way,  and  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  are  more  apt  to  see  the  individual  work  of  their  children  as  they  prob- 
ably would  not  in  a  general  exhibition. 

I  attribute  the  success  of  the  year's  work  largely  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  duty  by  the  special  teachers  and  the  cooperative  help  given  by  the  regular 
teachers. 

To  the  officials  I  extend  sincere  thanks  for  every  kind  act  and  word  of 
encouragement  received  from  than. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.    W.    HUNSTEB, 

AaaistafU  Director  of  Drawing, 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


BEPOBT  OF  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SUPEBVISOB  OF  MANT7AI. 

TRAINING. 

JxmE  30, 1916. 

Sn :  A  steadily  increasing  interest  in  and  demand  for  the  extension  of  manual 
work  for  b^ys  in  the  public-school  system  has  been  shown  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

All  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  are  provided  for  and  the  sixth-grade  classes 
are  accommodated  as  far  as  existing  conditions  will  permit  It  is  desirable  that 
not  only  all  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  boys  receive  training  in  the  manual 
arts,  but  that  the  work  be  extended  down  through  the  fifth  grade.  WiUi  this 
early  training  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  materials,  the  boy  will  be  better 
fitted  to  make  a  choice  as  to  his  future  vocation. 

The  academic  work  of  the  elementary  schools  has  been  more  closely  corre- 
lated by  such  work  as  is  in  evidence  at  the  Stevens  Schools,  wherein  is  located 
a  manual  training  shop.   A  store  has  been  fitted  with  counter,  shelves,  and  such 
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other  equipment  as  Is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  school  store.  The  equip- 
ping of  this  room  as  a  store  for  the  use  of  the  graded  classes  was  done  by  tbe 
boys  of  the  manual-training  classes  who  are  pupils  in  that  building. 

The  work  was  directed  by  the  manual  training  teacher,  in  co(^>eration  with 
the  building  principal.  Much  pride  and  interest  was  manifested  by  the  boTs  in 
the  doing  of  this  work  under  the  group  system. 

Encouragement  will  be  given  this  class  of  work  and  this  system  extended 
where  conditions  will  permit. 

A  closer  relation  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
departments  has  been  brought  about  through  an  organization  formed  sevenl 
years  ago  by  the  teachers  of  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  manual  train- 
ing, known  as  the  household  arts  club.  Although  organized  by  the  industrial 
teachers,  its  membership  is  open  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  house- 
hold arts.  During  this  year  the  value  of  this  movement  was  so  demonstrated 
that  nearly  every  branch  of  the  school  system  is  now  represented  in  its  member- 
ship list. 

Through  the  generous  support  and  encouragement  offered  by  the  school  ofR- 
cers,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Eiducation.  and 
other  experts,  we  have  been  able  to  present  a  series  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions of  benefit  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  on  such  subjects  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  household  arts. 

The  household  arts  students  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  have  taken  a  very 
active  interest  in  this  work. 

.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  grade  Manual  Training  Buildings  will  be  given  over  for 
the  use  of  the  elementary  manual-training  classes  as  soon  as  conditions  will 
permit  This  change  will  provide  far  better  accommodations  for  this  work. 
Several  of  the  rooms  now  used  for  manual  training  are  entirely  unfitted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  danger  of  fire  in  the  shops  from  inflammable  material  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  placing  in  each  shop  a  metal  cabinet  to  contain  all  oils, 
varnishes,  etc.,  when  not  in  use. 

The  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  the  teachers  under  my  supervision  is  de- 
serving of  commendation. 

O.  W.  McDoiTAii). 

To  the  Superintendent  op  Schools. 


BEPOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  OF  DOMESTIC  SdENCB. 

June  30.  191«. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  domestic  science 
department  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

Home  economics  is  no\i  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  four  years  of  the  manual  training 
school  and  the  two  years  of  the  normal  school.  Every  girl  in  each  of  tbe 
two  vocational  schools  is  required  to  take  one  lesson  a  week  in  this  subject, 
and  In  one  of  these  schools  there  is  a  training  class  In  vocational  work.  Four 
night  school  centers  have  this  subject  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum.  With  the 
lntro<luction  of  It  In  the  new  Dunbar  High  Scliool,  for  which  plans  are  now 
being  made,  the  outlook  Is  very  briglit  for  our  young  women  as  future  home 
makers. 

This  much  having  been  accomplished  and  better  equipped  teachers  having 
entered  the  field,  the  next  step  is  to  reorganize  and  make  the  work  more 
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adaptable.  A  tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  through  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Household  Arts  Club  and  the  Interstate  Industrial  Arts  Associa- 
tion. Our  teachers  need  broadening  in  order  to  demand  and  receive  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  When  they,  the  teachers,  are  not  keenly  alive  to  the  dignity, 
importance,  and  advancement  of  their  work  one  can  scarcely  expect  the  results 
that  should  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  equipped  centers  where  our  girls  can  be  trained 
in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  not  in  a  schoolroom  where  makeshifts  are  neces- 
sary, but  in  centers  where  all  work  pertaining  to  the  home  can  be  done.  Now, 
the  work  is  confined  mainly  to  the  studies  of  foods  and  cooking  because  of  the 
lack  of  equipment  for  work  of  this  broader  scope.  Certainly  the  public  schools 
of  Washington  should  be  represented  in  this  fundamental  devdopment  of  our 
young  women. 

One  interesting  experiment  marking  the  work  of  the  year  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  penny  lunch  at  the  John  F.  Cook  School.  The  Parent-Teachers'  Ab- 
sociation  of  that  school,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cooking  teacher,  carried  on 
the  experiment  Under  the  direction  of  the  cooking  teacher  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pupil,  teacher  frbm  Miner  Normal  School  (valuable  experience 
for  her),  a  hot  soup  was  prepared  and  served  each  day  for  about  four  months. 
The  girls  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  alternated  in  groups  of  threes 
or  fours  in  preparing  and  selling  this  soup,  while  the  parents  came  in  to  help. 
Promptly  at  12  o'clock  the  girls  came  from  their  classrooms  and  arranged  tables 
and  utensils.  While  one  served  the  soup  the  other  took  checks  and  supplied 
spoons  and  paper  napkins  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  stood  in  line.  The 
checks  were  sold  previously  by  teachers,  who  also  supervised  the  eating  of  the 
lunch.  As  eash  child  received  his  hot  mug  of  soup  and  napkin  he  went  to  his 
classroom,  sat  at  his  desk,  and  ate  his  lunch.  The  children  were  encouraged 
to  bring  bread  from  home  to  eat  with  their  soup.  A  half-pint  mug  was  sold 
for  2  cents;  half  of  it  for  the  penny.  Only  enough  was  charged  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  paper  napkins,  mugs,  and  spoons.  The  aim  was  to  give  to  the 
children  good,  nourishing  soup.  The  experiment  was  such  a  success  that  It 
seems  advisable  to  try  it  in  another  center  next  year. 

Another  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the  bread-making  contest  .In 
February  the  Housekeeper's  Alliance  of  Washington,  as  a  part  of  their 
propaganda  on  preparedness,  offered  to  the  domestic-science  classes  a  prize  of 
$5  for  each  division  to  the  best  bread  maker  in  the  division.  Also  prizes  of 
$8  each  were  offered  to  the  two  best  bread  makers  in  the  city.  After  the  lessons 
on  bread  making,  the  girls  practiced  at  home,  bringing  samples  to  be  criticized 
by  the  teachers.  Each  division  then  held  a  contest  to  decide  on  those  who  weri 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  prize.  By  a  process  of  elimination  20  blue-ribbon 
girls  were  obtained,  5  from  each  division.  These  girls  then  reported  to  their 
respective  teachers  with  material,  and  under  their  supervision  made  and  baked 
their  loaves  of  bread.  One  loaf  from  each  division  was  accepted  by  the  Judges, 
who  again  scored  the  four  loaves  and  selected  the  best  loaf.  The  prizes,  in 
the  form  of  a  bank  account  to  encourage  thrift  and  saving,  were  presented  to 
the  girls  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  each  division. 

Through  these  two  experiences  I  feel  that  a  closer  relation  is  established  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home. 

The  teachers  all  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  much  benefited  by  the 
several  round  tables  conducted  during  the  past  school  year. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  W.  Shaw,  Assiatant  Director. 

To  the  SuPcsmTKNixENT  of  Schools. 
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BEFOBT   OF   ASSISTANT   BIBECTOB   OF  DOMESTIC   ABT. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sib:  The  yea^  has  been  marked  by  steady  progress.  This  has  been  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  and  the  parents, 
Several  teachers  had  studied  the  previous  summer  at  Teachers*  Ck>llege,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  courses  pursued  there.  The  parents 
showed  their  interest  by  willingly  furnishing  material  for  large  garment  making. 
The  pupils  were  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  making  useful  garments 
for  themselves. 

While,  in  general,  the  work  showed  great  improvement,  yet  two  important 
features  were  neglected  this  year:  First,  the  atjrpical  classes  were  neglected 
because  a  teacher  could  not  be  assigned  that  work ;  and,  second,  the  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  who  in  my  mind  above  all  others  could  profit 
by  instruction  in  domestic  art,  are  not  included  in  the  course. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  recommend,  first,  that  a  teacher  be  appointed  that 
the  atypical  classes  may  receive  instruction,  and,  second,  that  the  work  be 
introduced  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  l)elieve  that  these  two  changes 
will  make  our  course  in  domestic  art  much  more  profitable  to  the  conununity. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  attention  to  the  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  those  in  authority. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eva  F.  Wilson,  AsBistant  Director, 

To  the  Sttpebintendent  of  Schools. 


BEFOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  BIBECTOB  OF  PHYSICAL  TBAIHIHG. 

Sib:  I  beg  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  during  the  year  1915-16. 

The  work  of  the  department  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
previous  years.  The  aims  of  physical  training  were  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
strengthening  one  point  or  another  wherever  there  was  a  weak  spot. 

One  new  teacher  was  added  to  the  corps,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Edmonds, 
who  resigned. 

We  feel  that  the  posture  test,  while  Just  another  means  of  getting  what  we 
have  been  working  for  all  along,  has  the  advantage  in  that  more  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  posture  of  the  individual  child ;  that  is,  the  posture  of  each  and  every 
child  goes  toward  making  a  i>er  cent  for  the  school. 

Let  me  again  make  a  plea  for  daily  work,  the  only  kind  that  counts  in  school- 
room physical  training. 

Each  year  at  the  close  of  the  playground  season  there  is  held  on  each  ground 
an  exhibition  showing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  six  weeks.  Games, 
athletics,  folk  dancing,  and  a  play  make  up  usually  a  very  attractive  program. 
There  is  also  displayed  in  connection  with  the  physical  side  of  the  work  an 
exhibition  of  the  industrial  work.  Being  of  such  a  high  class  and  realizing 
that  none  of  this  work  on  the  summer  playgrounds  Is  ever  seen  by  the  r^^r 
teachers,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  most  of  them  are  out  of  town,  we 
decided  to  keep  the  articles  for  an  exhibition  later. 

A  most  creditable  showing  consisting  of  about  1,000  articles  was  placed  in 
the  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  institute.  In  this 
way  all  teachers,  visitors,  and  lecturers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
display.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  work  was  quite  unusual  for  the 
time  allowed.  This  showing  from  our  five  grounds  gave  each  teacher  on  the 
ground  an  opportunity  to  see  just  how  his  work  compared  with  the  work  on 
the  other  grounds.  I  only  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  show  the  way  the  grounds 
and  large  numbers  of  children  are  managed  by  two  teachera  At  the  close  of 
tJie  exhibition  the  work  was  returned  to  the  children. 
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The  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  has  just  graduated  an  exceptional  class. 
This  was  shown  on  many  occasions  and  to  all  teachers.  What  they  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  In  one  year  In  the  gymnasium,  as  shown  in  an  exhibition 
given  by  them,  helped  in  a  way  to  establish  the  enviable  reputation  they  hold. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Anita  J.  Txtbnkb,  Assistant  Director. 

To  the  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


HEPOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIBBCTOB  OF  XINDEBGABTEK. 

June  30.   1916. 
Sib  :  I  have  'the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  kindergartens  of 
divisions  10-13  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1916 : 

GROWTH. 

While  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  past 
year,  the  growing  understanding  of  the  value  of  this  branch  of  training  and 
the  help  it  offers  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  anxiety  of  teachers  of  the 
primary  grade  for  pupils  having  kindergarten  training. 

"He  knows  not  England,  who  only  England  knows.***  The  teacher  who 
confines  her  attention  to  kindergarten  and  comprehends  not  the  broad  field 
of '  education  knows  not  kindergarten.  Realizing  this,  the  teachers  of  our  de- 
partment are  continuing  Investigations  along  the  line  of  educational  thought. 
Their  horizon  has  been  broadened  by  study  and  discussions  of  papers  delivered 
at  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  and  the  joint  sessions  of  that  body 
and  the  National  Educational  Association.  Several  chapters  in  Earhart's 
Tyi>es  of  Teaching  have  been  covered  with  profit  and  the  study  will  be  con- 
tinued next  year. 

UNIFICATION   OF   KINDEBQABTEN    AND  FBIMABY. 

The  problem  of  unifying  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  to  which 
reference  was  made  In  a  previous  report,  still  engrosses  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors, particularly  of  those  whose  work  is  confined  to  the  very  young.  Many 
plans  are  on  trial  In  different  communities  whose  results  thus  far  seem  to 
warrant  certain  definite  conclusions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  capable  of  making  very  distinct  contributions  to  grade  work.  Its 
ideals  of  discipline,  its  greater  freedom  of  movement,  and  much  of  its  rhythm, 
occupational  work,  and  other  activities  could  be  carried  over  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  grades. 

An  experiment  in  teaching  reading  in  the  kindergarten  has  been  tried  in 
several  cities  with  discouraging  results.  The  modern  trend  is  to  extend  the 
period  of  childhood  rather  than  to  curtail  it  through  the  introduction  of  the 
more  formal  subjects  of  the  primary  school.  The  moral  and  ethical  values 
with  which  the  kindergarten  is  so  largely  concerned,  carried  on  in  the  grades 
with  augmented  interest,  would  result  in  loftier  Ideals  and  ennobled  natures. 

PBOliOnONS  TO  FIBST  GBAOB. 

There  is  an  und«:t(tanding  that  children  shall  be  promoted  from  kindergarten 
to  lA  grade  at  the  age  of  6,  regardless  of  development  or  length  of  time  in  the 
kindergarten.  Thus  the  child  of  6  but  with  the  mental  development  of  one  3 
years  of  age  becomes  a  pupil  of  the  lA  grade.  Every  year  children  are  enrolled 
In  the  kindergarten,  allowed  to  remain  a  few  months,  when  the  sixth  birthday 
is  announced,  and  they  are  passed  on  to  the  primary  school.  Besides,  the  mid- 
winter promotions  disturb  the  organization  as  well  as  the  pedagogical  work.     New 

1  Kipling. 
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children  must  be  enrolled  to  take  the  places  of  those  promoted.    Many  of  these 
remain  only  a  few  months. 

Promotions  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school  should  be  regulated 
In  the  same  way  as  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  regardless  of  the  Umltatioos 
of  age. 

EXTENSION  OF  KINDEBOABTEN  WORK. 

In  the  children's  ward  of  a  large  hospital  in  the  North,  kindergarten  work 
has  been  sucessfuUy  operated  during  the  past  two  years.  At  first  the  work 
was  given  to  convalescents  in  a  separate  room.  Later  it  was  fonnd  to  be  prac- 
ticable to  have  work  in  the  wards  with  invalids  confined  to  their  beds.  Thus  a 
world  of  light,  of  life  and  joy  has  been  brought  to  these  unfortunate  childroi. 
Perhaps,  something  of  this  sort  might  be  done  to  cheer  the  poor  unfortunate 
children  confined  in  the  children's  hospital  of  our  own  city.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  number  of  experienced  teachers  would  volunteer  their  services  in  an 
experiment  of  this  kind. 

Thanking  you  and  the  assistant  superintendent  for  courtesies,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  T.  jAGKSOlff. 
To  the  SXTFEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


SEPOBT  OF  PBINCIPAL  OF  MTBTILLA  MIKEB  KOBKAL  SGHOOIil 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  done  In 
Biyrtllla  Miner  Normal  School  for  the  school  year  1915-16: 

GENERAL  COURSE. 


Sabjecta. 


Periodj 

"-"-^ 

orteaohiiig. 

Outride 

rtody 

nquiied. 

^toShoniB. 

2£anr^ 

Laboratory. 

semester. 

Laboratory.. 

10  periods  per 

Do. 
9tASiunm 

None. 

Ihoor. 

None. 

Ibour. 

dS. 

2t031XKIIB. 

2boiin. 

Do. 

Laboratory.. 

2to3hoiin. 

None. 

2 

ihomL 

2 

None. 

2 

ihour. 

2 

"•••# 

Da 
2  boon. 

3 

3 

Da 

2 

iboor. 

2 

Da 

2 

Da 

3 

2toSboi]xi. 

2 
2 

Field  trips  and  Ktrdenlnf .. 

ItoShooa. 
Ihoor. 

2 

Da 

2 

None. 

0) 

10  boon. 

First  year: 

Fust  semester  (18  weeks).^ 

Grade  Engiisb 

History  of  education 

Psycholofry 

BiologT 

Household  arts 

Hygiene 

Priyaical  education 

Music 

Drawing 

Second  semester  (18  weeks).^ 

English,  grade  literature 

History  of  education 

Psyohology 

CWld  study 

Biology 

Housenold  arts 

Physioal  education 

Muslo 

Drawing 

Second  year: 

Third  semester  (18  weeks).— 

School  management 

Methods,  primary— 

English 

Reading 

Cl^cs 

g«>««pi»y-' 

Number  work 

Principles  of  teaching 

Nature  study 

Music 

Drawing 

PhjTsical  education 

Voorth  semester  (18  weeks).— 
Practice  teaching  and  criticism 


tXntiretime. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ABT8  OOX7B8E. 


Periods 
per  week. 
Juniors: 

History  of  education 3 

Psychology 3 

English 5 

Biology  and  nature  study 2 

r>r&wing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Food,  production  and   manu- 
facture   2 

Sewing  and  textiles *2 

Foods  and  cookery *2 

Shelter 2 

Hygiene 2 


Periods 
per  week. 
Seniors : 

Principles  of  teaching 8 

Theory  of  teaching  household 

arts 8 

Ck>okery  and  dietetics,  2  les- 
sons, each *2 

Grade  sewing,  2  lessons,  each.  *  2 

{Marketing..] 

Museums—.  [ ■  2 ' 
ObservatlonJ 

Drawing •  2 

Practice \  05 

Observation  j ^ 

Other   periods   for   luncheon, 
room,  etc. 


*  Consecutiye  periods. 


'  Consecutiye  periods,  Friday  p.  m. 


KINDEBOABTEN    COUBSE. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  general  course  and, 
in  addition,  the  ability  to  sing  and  play.  The  course  includes,  in  the  first  year, 
the  professional  studies  of  the  junior  class — English,  drawing,  music,  and  house- 
hold arts;  the  second  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to  actual  teaching  and  to 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten. 

Periods 


Periods 
per  week. 
Junior  year: 

Psychology 3 

History  of  education 3 

English 5 

Biology 2 

Drawing 2 

Music  .- 2 

Physical  training 2 

Household  arts 2 

Mother  play 2 

Gift 2 

Occupation 1 

Games 1 


per  week. 
Senior  year: 

Kindergarten   theory 2 

Mother  play 2 

Stories 2 

Games 1 

Music 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Observation  ' 
Practice- 


tion  \ 
——J 


15 


CRITIC  SCHOOLS. 


Whole  number  of  pu- 
pils enrolled. 


Boys.     Oirls.     Total. 


Peioent- 
aseof 

attend- 
anoe.1 


Total 
times 
taidy. 


I>efrld;i915.. 
Jan.  81,1910.. 
Kar.  10,1016.. 
Apr.  ao,  1910.. 
JiSsSl«1916.. 


95 
100 
103 

98 
103 
103 


105 
103 
104 
94 
W 
97 


200 
303 
306 
192 
106 
SCO 


94.3 
95.0 
03.6 
93.9 
94.3 
94.5 


99 

73 
84 
38 
38 
87 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Oet.% 

Jan.  81. 
Mar.  10, 

JmiBll', 


1915... 
1915... 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1016.. 


148 

150 

97.9 

144 

151 

97.6 

144 

151 

96.6 

186 

148 

97.5 

187 

144 

97.4 

188 

145 

06.8 

14 
90 
28 
8 
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NOBMAL  XXTEN8I0N    WOBK. 

Realizing  that  the  increased  facilities  of  the  normal  sch'  **   should 
Increased  service,  the  principal  has  heartily  seconded  the  effoi.  *      super- 

intendent and  his  assistants  in  widening  the  scope  of  the  norma  ork.  As 
special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  proper  study  methods  during  tl  »^  year  pa^ 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  school,  assisted  by  teachers  drawn  from  seconcUiry 
and  elementary  schools  of  the  system,  has  held  round  tables  on  study  metliod^ 
as  they  peftain  to  various  features  of  the  curriculum.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  normal  school  was  stated  in  a  round  table  on  the  general  pedagogy  of  study, 
after  which  special  features  of  the  study  problem  were  discussed.  These  round 
tables  covered  the  work  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and  secondary  schools.  Tht? 
position  assumed  by  the  faculty  in  the  round-table  discussions  was  that  a  con- 
scious method  of  attacking  the  problems  of  life  should  be  taught  in  the  classroom 
and  should  be  carried  over  into  the  practical  life  of  the  conununity.  Such 
method  must  be  based  upon  the  pupil's  interests,  but  must  not  neglect  the  proper 
discipline.  The  experience  of  the  faculty  in  supervisory  work  has  shown  that 
the  discussions  were  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the  system. 

During  the  second  semester  an  improved  Edison  mimeograph  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  normal  school.  This  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  extension 
work.  We  hope  in  the  future  to  make  much  more  extensive  use  of  the  machine 
in  issuing  bulletins,  outlines,  etc.,  to  undergraduates  and  teachers  in  service. 

As  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  economy  of  the  school  the  principal  has 
allowed  the  use  of  the  school  plant  for  cultural  enterprises  of  the  community. 
Several  dramas,  athletic  contests,  and  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  school. 
We  were  happy  to  afford  facilities  for  the  convention  of  land-grant  agricultural 
schools  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  which  met  in  our  assembly 
hall.  The  equipment  of  the  normal  school  was  both  educative  and  inspirational 
to  the  visiting  teachers. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  our  course 
has  been  enriched  by  the  following  series  of  lectures:  On  the  work  of  kinder- 
garten schools,  by  Miss  Winchester;  on  the  work  of  primary  schools,  by  Miss 
Fox;  a  series  of  lectures  on  rural  school  management  and  teaching,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Foght,  rural  school  expert  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Visitors, — ^A  large  number  of  professional  and  lay  visitors  have  inspected  the 
work  and  plant  of  the  normal  school  during  the  year. 

« 

BBCOMMKNDATIONS. 

Extension  work, — ^The  principal  recoounends  that  facilities  for  evening  study 
classes,  to  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  for  teachers  In 
service  and  for  such  other  students  as  care  to  attend,  be  given.  Such  classes 
should  include  work  in  the  professional  subjects  and  in  cultural  studies,  such 
as  English,  history,  geography,  and  nature  study. 

School  gardens, — ^The  principal  also  recommends  that  facilities  for  school 
garden  be  given  by  hirkig  an  available  lot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schooL 

Completion  of  the  normal  school, — While  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  work 
that  has  already  been  done  upon  the  normal  school,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  tunnels  leading  from  the  pavement  on  Georgia  Avenue  and  the  steps  leading 
tram  the  avenue  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  school  completed.  The  walls  of 
the  schoolrooms,  corridors,  and  assembly  hall  should  be  tinted. 

The  condition  of  the  pavement  in  the  halls  and  on  the  floor  of  the  playroom 
is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  children  and  teachers.    Some  sort  of  perma- 
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nent  binder  In  the  form  of  a  concrete  paint  should  be  used  to  keep  the  concrete 
from  wearing.  Under  present  conditions,  the  air  of  the  school  Is  continually 
filled  with  f  li  ^*^^st. 

Cotif  •••*•'  "hJTtS^. — ^The  experience  of  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  ha^'  fidwrx  that  the  pupils  who  come  to  us  from  the  secondary  schools 
]ia.ve  nelfi&eV^the  maturity  nor  the  conscious  control  of  content  to  render  their 
appointment  after  two  years  of  normal  training  advisable.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  our  system  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  professional  standards  the 
scliool  has  endeavored  to  maintain  if  our  pupils  were  compelled  to  remain  three 
years  in  the  school.  The  additional  year  should  be  given  to  advanced  culture 
courses  in,  English,  history,  and  geography,  and  to  professional  review  in  tlie 
subject-matter  of  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  event  of  the  addition  of  another  year  to  the  course,  a  kindergarten- 
primary  grade  course  preparing  teachers  for  work  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
and  in  kindergarten  schools  should  be  given.  Such  a  course  would  admirably 
meet  the  demands  of  rural  schools,  to  which  many  of  our  graduates  go. 

Courses  which  less  than  10  students  select  should  be  discontinued  on  the 
basis  of  economy.  This  recommendation  should  not  apply  to  the  course  in 
manual  training. 

On  the  basis  of  economy  I  further  recommend  that  the  position  of  special 
teacher  of  music  in  the  normal  school  be  discontinued.  Should  we  have  five 
sections  next  year,  no  more  than  two  periods  a  week  could  be  given  to  a  sec- 
tion. This  would  make  only  ten  periods  a  week  for  music.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  salary  paid  the  music  teacher  he  used  for  a  normal  instructor. 
Two  of  my  teachers  are  now  carrying  a  disproportionately  heavy  schedule  (28 
and  29  periods  per  week),  and  should  be  relieved.  Such  music  teaching  as 
is  done  in  the  normal  school  could  be  conducted  by  the  director  of  music  as  is 
now  admirably  done  by  the  assistant  directors  of  drawing  and  physical  culture 
for  their  respective  departments. 

Practice, — Increased  facilities  for  practice  should  be  given;  28  schools,  dis- 
tributed as  follows,  and  placed  under  skilled  teachers  who  read  sympathetically 
the  child  mind  and  heart,  should  be  set  aside  for  practice  of  normal  students : 

February  1  to  June  6. — ^Mott  School,  8  primary  schools:  2  first  grades,  2 
second  grades,  2  third  grades,  2  fourth  grades.  Patterson  School,  8  primary 
schools ;  2  first  grades,  2  second  grades,  2  third  grades,  2  fourth  grades.  Bruce 
School,  4  primary  schools ;  1  school  of  each  primary  grade.  Miner  Normal  Prac- 
tice Schools,  8  primary  schools;  2  schools  to  a  grade,  under  practice  teachers 
of  normal  school. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings.  Military  Road  School  should  be  set  aside  to 
afford  facilities  for  practice  in  rural  schools. 

These  schools  should  serve  as  schools  of  observation  from  September  to 
February. 

Even  with  these  excellent  opportunities  we  dare  not  hope  that  novices  will 
equal  finished  teachers.  We  can  give  them  only  the  necessary  familiarity  with 
the  complicated  details  of  schoolroom  usage  and  routine. 

Thanking  the  board  of  education,  school  ofllcials,  and  teachers  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation,  I  am, 
Kespectfully, 

Lt7gt  B.  Moten,  PrinoipaL 

To  the  SUPKBIRTKHDENT  QT  SCHOOLS. 
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BEFOBT  OF  FBIKCIPAL  OF  M  STBEET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

June  30,  lSn(L 
Sib  :  Work  on  the  equipment  and  farnitnre  of  the  new  building  has  taken  up 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  during  this  year.  We  have  felt  the  drawbads 
resulting  from  our  congested  quarters,  as  in  the  years  past,  and  though  we  have 
become  more  or  less  accustomed  to  working  under  almost  impossible  conditions. 
signs  are  not  lacking  that  the  strain  is  telling  upon  certain  teachers  who  are 
physically  not  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delays  of  the  past 
three  years  will  not  be  repeated  and  that  we  may  enter  the  new  bnildlng  in 
September,  1916. 

EXTENSION   OF  SCHOOL  DAT. 

The  school  day  is  not  long  enough.  In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
see  that  no  time  1$  lost  in  beginning  work  at  the  opening  of  each  semester, 
what  with  holidays,  regular  and  special  assemblies,  and  the  innumerable  and 
unavoidable  interruptions  to  which  our  schools  are  subject,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  is  lost  The  Washington  high  schools  represent,  I  beUeve,  the 
minimum  limit  in  the  matter  of  school  hours.  Then,  too,  something  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  demand  for  double  laboratory  periods.  In  an  academic  high 
school,  with  its  very  free  elective  system  and  its  semiannual  promotion  by  sub- 
ject, this  is  almost  impossible  to  effect  without  conflicts  in  such  numbors  that 
the  regular  carrying  out  of  definite  courses  would  be  aifected  seriously. 

LZBEABT. 

The  school  library  is  in  dire  need  of  an  Increased  appropriation.  The  annual 
fund  of  from  $80  to  $90  to  cover  the  needs  of  a  school  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pupils  is  ridicuously  small,  and  the  purchase  of  a  single  large  reference  set  will 
exhaust  it  The  library  is  in  urgent  want  of  reference  books  and  standard 
literature  for  collateral  reading.  A  less  rigid  system  of  apprc^rlations  which 
would  permit  school  principals  or  laboratory  heads  to  use  their  own  judgment 
in  the  purchase  of  books  from  general  allotments  or  laboratory  funds  would 
solve  the  problem. 

SCHOOL  PAPBB. 

The  school  paper,  The  Crimson  and  Black,  has  had  a  very  successful  year, 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  teachers  and  to  the  unremitting 
industry  of  Robert  A.  Cook,  the  student  editor  in  chief.  The  paper  closes  its 
books  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  $85.81. 

ifusia 

The  major  music  course  and  the  normal  preparatory  course  were  given  a  trial 
this  year,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  incident  to  our  crowded  condition  the 
experiment  was  hardly  a  fair  one  and  the  results  should  not  be  judged  too 
severely.  Enough  was  accomplished  to  show  what  the  possibilities  are  under 
the  better  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  new  building.  One  very  encouraging 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  work  of  Che  special  chorus  and  the  glee  dubs.  In 
addition  to  making  an  attraction  at  our  student  assemblies,  these  organizations 
were  much  in  demand  at  concerts  outside  of  school  and  received  a  great  deal 
of  praise.  The  director  of  music  twice  brought  groups  of  visitors  to  hear  them 
sing,  and  an  occasion  of  unusual  pleasure  was  the  visit  of  150  members  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  State  Normal  SchooL  The  credit  for  the  work  of  these  dnhs 
belongs  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Europe,  our  teacher  of  music. 
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CADBT8. 

The  cadet  corps  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  the  work 
of  this  year  seems,  in  a  general  way,  rather  better  than  that  of  preceding  years. 
In  the  academic  department  there  were  three  companies,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  180.  For  the  sixth  time  since  1909,  one  of  these  companies  was  the  victor  in 
tbe  competitive  drill.  Credit  for  the  excellent  discipline  among  the  cadets  is 
dne  to  the  members  of  our  very  efficient  military  conmiittee.  Two  functions  of 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  cadets  were  the  presentation  of  conmiissions  by  Lieut. 
John  Green,  United  States  Army,  and  the  inspiring  Flag  Day  oration  by  Lieut 
Gen.  Nelson  A  Miles,  retired. 

HONOBS. 

During  the  year  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  school  have  attained  some  honors. 
In  the  School  Arts  Magazine  competition  for  the  best  book-cover  design,  includ- 
ing work  submitted  by  07  pupils,  representing  22  cities,  Harold  Joice,  a  junior, 
received  the  first  prize,  and  Frances  B.  Brooks  and  Blise  A.  Palmer,  seniors, 
were  in  the  group  of  five  competitors  receiving  second  prizes.  David  A.  Lane, 
1918,  a  Junior  at  Bowdoln  (College,  won  the  Fairbanks  English  prize,  the 
Bradbury  prize  for  debating,  and  was  a  member  of  the  university  debating 
team.  Rayford  Logan,  1913,  a  junior  at  Williams  (College,  won  the  annual  com- 
petition in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Eight  M  Street  graduates  won  honors  at 
the  Howard  University  conmiencement 

GBADUATEB. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  special  work  of  this  school  is  to  be,  for  years 
to  come,  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  other  and  higher  schools.  About  30 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  our  academic  department  remain  to  graduate,  and 
of  this  number  from  75  to  80  per  cent  go  to  other  schools.  The  following  figures, 
collected  concerning  the  class  of  1915,  but  which  are  typical  of  all  recent  classes, 
will  be  illuminating: 


Department  of  business  practice..  1 

Normal    school 41 

Teaching 2 

Other  work 9 

Idle 4 

Married   (female) ^^  2 

Not  accounted  for 4 

Total 101 


Howard  University,  all  depart- 
ments   28 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  1 

Oberlhi  Collie 1 

Dartmouth  (College 3 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   1 

University  of  Illinois 3 

Ck>llege  of  CJity  of  New  York 1 

The  colleges  and  universities  represented  by  graduates  now  in  attendance  are 
the  following:  Harvard,  Raddiife,  Bowdoln,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Williams, 
Massachustts  Institute  of  Technology,  (Cornell,  Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  Oberlin, 
Howard,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Illinois,  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Pratt 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  and  Leland  Stanford. 

The  college  preparation,  which  has  formed  so  importaht  a  part  of  our  work, 
has  affected  it  noticeably.  It  has  done  much  to  align  the  work  of  the  students,  it 
has  caused  them  to  choose  the  so-called  hard  subjects,  and,  in  a  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  certificate  privilege,  to  work  for  marks  of  "  Good  *'  or  above, 
rather  than  be  satisfied  with  m^re  passing  grades.  All  of  these  things  have 
helped.  Would  not  the  scholarship  of  another  large  group  of  pupils  be  improved 
vastly  if  all  candidates  for  the  normal  school  who  failed  to  reach  a  certain 
grade  in  scholarship  were  required  to  take  an  examination?  As  things  stand 
now,  the  senior  year  is  for  this  group  the  social  year,  for  an  average  of  "  Fair  •• 
entitles  them  to  Just  as  much  consideration  as  one  of  "  Good  "  or  "  Excellent* 
04642— 1^—^18 
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STATISTICS. 


The  enrollment  for  this  year  was  considerably  in  excess  of  previous  yean, 
being  as  follows: 


Fint 

fitoecnd 

Academic 

828 
136 

826 

BUSflMViil , ,        , ,, 

138 

*M 

Total 

964 

1,6 

Of  the  828  pupils  in  the  academic  department  in  the  first  semester  788,  or 
95  per  cent,  were  present  on  the  opening  day.  The  coming  year  seems  to 
promise  a  considerable  increase  over  this  year,  especially  in  the  acadtoic  de- 
partment.   The  figures  are  as  follows : 


Ac*, 
demk. 

»«.»-. 

On  roll  last  day,  Jiinf*,  191  <(,  omitting  giuctiiatefi.  ...^ ^.....  .    . 

713 

238 

12 

164 

Nanwiaeiit ln''ffonie%hthgrad«i..7.T .a.. 

ss 

Pnpib  fivfeitlxig  In  June  wfio  will  probably  rotum. 

Grand  total 

963 
l,Oas 

U2 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  classification  sheets  shows  an  increase  In 
Spanish  from  25  on  last  June's  elections  to  47  for  this  June  and  Increases  in 
the  required  subjects  of  English  and  mathematics.  The  work  in  the  new 
building  will  call  for  new  teachers  in  domestic  science,  physical  training  for 
girls,  chemistry,  and  perhaps  in  English. 

DEPABTMENT   OF   BUSINESS   PBACTIGB. 

I  regret  that  by  my  resignation  I  am  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  trying 
out  the  plans  I  had  made  for  the  vitalizing  of  the  department  of  business 
practice  to  be  housed  in  the  new  building.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  de- 
partment may  not,  in  its  turn,  offer  very  definite  advantages  to  the  pupils  of 
the  academic  department,  and  I  trust  that  these  closer  relations  may  work  for 
the  lasting  good  of  both. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  opening  of  the  new  building  will 
settle  most  of  the  questions  which  have  vexed  us  unceasingly  for  so  many  years. 
A  few  of  these  are:  Study  hall  facilities,  the  housing  of  the  departments  of 
drawing,  music,  and  physical  training,  the  assignment  of  a  separate  room  for 
each  teacher,  laboratories  for  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, gymnasiums,  a  lunch  room,  an  adequate  assembly  hall  properly  located 
and  sufiiciently  lighted,  a  real  library,  an  office,  a  modern  bell  and  telephone 
system,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  room.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  new  building  will  bring  to  us,  things  which 
in  any  real  sense  we  have  never  had,  and  without  which  work  in  a  modem 
high  school  with  a  modern  course  of  study  is  a  constant  strain  and  a  source  of 
endless  discouragement.  That  we  have  accomplished  anything  at  all  under  the 
circumstances  is  a  matter  for  wonder,  and  that  more  of  our  teachers  have  not 
broken  utterly  under  the  pressure  is  a  cause  for  congratulation.    As  far  as  I 
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know,  no  school  of  such  importance  in  the  District  of  (Columbia  has  worked 
for  so  long  under  such  conditions,  and  any  judgment  of  our  work  should  take 
into  account  the  heavy  handicaps  under  which  we  have  labored. 

This  report,  probably  the  last  which  will  be  issued  under  that  famous  caption 
of  "M  Street  High  School,"  marks  the  end  of  my  seven  years  of  work  as 
principal  of  this  schooL  In  that  seven  years  716  pupils  have  graduated  from 
the  academic  department,  and  the  total  enrollment  has  grown  from  742  in 
1909-10  to  944  in  1915-16,  an  increase  of  27.2  per  cent.  The  group  of  pupils 
forming  this  school  are  as  interesting  and  inspiring  as  any  I  have  ever  known, 
and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with  them. 

In  closing  may  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the  unvarying  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  my  official  superiors  and  of  my  colleagues?  To  your  office  and  in 
particular  to  Asst  Supt  Bruce  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  adequately  my  sense 
of  gratitude  for  unswerving  support  and  sympathy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

,  E.  O.  WlLUAKS. 
To   the   SXTFEBINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 


BEPOBT  OF  FBINCIPAL  OF  ABMSTBONO  KCANXrAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Junk  30,  1916. 

Snt:  We  have  the  honor 'to  submit  for  your  consideration  our  report  on  the 
work  at  Armstrong  for  the  school  year  1915-16.  The  addition  of  an  experienced 
teacher  of  English  to  the  Armstrong  faculty  has  reduced  measurably  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  heretofore  have  been  working.  Prior  to  this  appointment 
we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  teachers  of  mathematics,  6f  history, 
and  of  foreign  language  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  English  department  Now, 
while  we  agree  that  the  high-school  teacher  should  not  be  a  narrow  specialist, 
but  should  be  able  to  carry  at  least  two  subjects  in  the  course,  yet  it  is  our 
conviction  that  there  is  considerable  lost  motion  and  effort  in  any  plan  requiring 
high-school  teachers  generally  to  divide  their  time  between  two  or  more  subjects. 
It  is  by  far  preferable,  it  seems  to  us,  to  confine  the  work  of  a  teacher  as 
closely  as  may  be  found  convenient  to  the  work  of  a  single  department  and  to 
require  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  entire  range  of  the  work  in  his  particular 
branch.  This  year  we  have  been  able  to  follow  out  such  a  plan  with  but  two 
exceptions.  In  the  one  case,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  is  carrying  one  class  in 
English  and  a  teacher  in  science  assisting  in  the  instruction  in  modem  language. 
Such  a  policy  consistently  followed  will  result  in  much  good. 

Armstrong  is  distinctly  the  loser  in  the  protracted  illness  of  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Thomas,  a  devoted  and  experienced  teacher  of  domestic  art.  Her  death,  if  so 
unfortunate  and  deplorable  an  event  should  occur,  would  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  an  embarrassing  situation.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  any  teacher  of  the  house- 
hold and  industrial  arts  would  seriously  handicap  us  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  eligible  list  of  candidates  in  these  subjects  for  high-schools,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  past  two  years  to  establish 
such  a  list  Candidates  do  not  present  themselves  for  examination  In  these 
high-school  subjects.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  men  and  women 
are  available  who  can  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  a  teacher  of  manual 
arts  in  the  high-schools  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla.  The  board  of  examiners 
report  that  they  have  almost  scoured  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
situation.  They  find  it  easy  to  secure  college  graduates  who  have  had  some 
training  in  manual  training  subjects  in  their  high-school  courses,  but  very 
difficult  to  discover  competent  persons  who  have  made  domestic  art  or  science. 
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drawing  or  the  manual  arts  the  basis  of  their  collegiate  training.  The  sttot- 
tlon  rightly  interpreted  would  warrant  onr  encouraging  in  every  reasonable 
manner  specialization  in  these  and  kindred  subjects  on  the  part  of  graduates 
who  may  possess  special  talent  and  have  the  inclination  and  the  means  to  pursue 
a  college  course. 

Such  a  plan  looks  toward  the  future.  But  the  situation  requires  immediate 
adjustment  In  this  connection  we  would  reconmiend  that  the  board  of  exami- 
ners induce  teachers  of  five  or  more  years'  experience  at  teaching  the  hoose- 
hold  and  industrial  arts  in  accredited  manual  training  high-schools  to  qualUt 
by«  examination  for  appointment  here.  Our  work  may  at  any  time  be  seriously 
crippled  in  the  absence  of  an  eligible  list 

The  plan  to  convert  Armstrong  into  a  first-rate  technical  hlg^  school  is  being 
carefully  but  gradually  worked  out  Last  year  we  suggested  that  to  accomplish 
this  end  **  an  extension  of  the  school  day  to  3.15  p.  ul  may  be  found  necessary," 
and  we  recommended  that  "  you  empower  the  principal  to  order  such  extension  ** 
in  the  event  that  he  found  it  necessary  and  convenient  We  have  now  to 
report  that  such  an  extension  was  made.  It  applied,  of  course,  only  to  the 
shops,  where  classes  in  domestic  art  and  science,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  wood  and  machine  shop  practice  ware  scheduled  for  the  seventh  period 
and  successfully  conducted  throughout  the  year.  Special  credit  should  be  given 
the  afternoon  class  in  major  domestic  science  under  Miss  Bessie  B.  Miller. 
This  class  remained  until  4  p.  ul  daily  throughout  the  second  semester  and,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  course,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  school  garden  and 
for  the  preparation  overnight  of  food  for  the  school  luncheon,  thus  cooperating 
with  the  morning  classes  in  major  domestic  science,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct 
the  luncheon. 

Through  these  afternoon  classes  we  are  trying  to  extend  to  a  larger  number 
of  our  pupils  opportunity  to  specialize  in  shop  instruction.  In  this  connection 
it  is  important  that  we  be  always  careful  not  to  overburden  instructors  with 
teaching  hours.    Such  is  the  first  step  in  the  process. 

Growing  out  of  our  experience  this  year,  our  impression  is  that  the  work  in 
the  several  shops  and  laboratories  would  be  much  enhanced  if  the  work  itself 
were  more  scientifically  organized  and  controlled  at  its  source.  Bach  d^^Hirt- 
ment — ^free-hand  drawing,  domestic  science,  domestic  art  manual  training 
(Including  mechanical  draMng,  woodwork  and  turning,  forge  and  machine-shop 
practice),  music,  and  physical  training— should  be  placed  (as  instruction  in 
English  is  directed  by  a  head  of  department)  under  a  head  teacher,  who  should 
direct  ttie  instruction  and  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  results.  As  it  now 
stands  the  assistant  directors  of  these  special  branches  of  instruction  exerdise 
no  authority  in  law  over  these  departments  in  the  high  school  (they  serve 
merely  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  principal),  whereas  detailing  a  head 
teacher  to  each  such  department  would  admit  of  closer  and  more  expert  super- 
vision of  the  work  at  its  source,  would  tend  to  standardize  and  unify  the 
instruction,  and  result  in  intelligent  correlation  in  .the  several  departmenta 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  herein  advanced,  this  office  took  occasion  on  June 
24,  1016,  to  submit  in  writing  the  names  of  certain  teachers  specially  qualified 
for  such  duties  and  responsibilities  and  recommended  that  the  detail  of  these 
teachers  to  such  duties  become  effective  next  year.  We  now  submit  the  plan 
as  our  second  step  in  the  movement  toward  the  technical  high  school  and 
respectfully  ask  that  you  give  it  your  careful  consideration. 

The  vocational  guidance  bureau  is  a  part  of  our  working  plan.  The  work 
of  this  committee  has  quite  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Last  year  the 
committee  confined  its  efforts  (1)  to  a  close  study  of  this  phase  of  educational 
work,  (2)  to  an  inspection  of  available  literature  on  the  subject  and  (3)  to 
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an  arous^nent  of  the  faculty  upon  the  importance  of  technical  education. 
Tbia  year  the  committee  haa  sought  to  apply  its  knowledge  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions prevailing  among  our  students.  After  a  comprehensive  and  thorough- 
going Investigation  our  committee  discovered  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with 
tlie  usual  five  groups  of  high  school  pupils,  (1)  those  whose  abilities,  re- 
sources, and  ambitions  will  finally  lead  .them  to  college ;  (2)  those  whose  abili- 
ties will  enable  them  to  graduate,  but  who  defer  the  choice  of  a  vocation  untU 
after  the  completion  of  a  high-school  course;  (3)  those  who  are  compelled  for 
economic  reasons  to  enter  upon  a  vocation  immediately  after  graduation;  (4) 
those  who  remain  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  compulsory  education  age  limit; 
and  (5)  those  who  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  compulsory  education  age 
limit.  The  committee  was  accordingly  divided  into  three  subcommittees — a 
committee  on  normal  school  and  college  entrance  requirements,  a  committee 
on  delinquent  students,  and  a  committee  on  employment  and  the  "follow  up.** 

Here  let  us  quote  Mr.  Boynton  O.  Dodson,  chairman  of  the  general  committee : 

'^Jt  is  our  earnest  desire  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  students  who,  be- 
cause of  scholarship  and  the  support  given  by  parents,  have  a  better  augury 
for  success  than  their  less-fortunate  fellows.  It  is  our  desire  to  begin  records 
for  all  such  students  as  early  as  the  second  year  for  the  next  session. 

"  Frequent  conferences  between  parent  and  teacher  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
beneficent  effect  upon  any  student  showing  a  disposition  to  lag.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  also  remind  you  that  we  are  as  one  in  standing  for  the  highest 
scholarship  in  all  such  cases. 

"  The  very  nature  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  delinquents  gives  it  less 
to  report  than  either  of  the  others.  The  work  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature 
naturally,  calling  for  tact  and  discretion  in  the  highest  degree.  Boys  who 
have  become  careless,  the  laggard,  the  student  with  poor  home  surroundings, 
the  needy,  the  sickly,  the  student  of  lax  morals,  and  many  others  have  come 
under  the  eyes  of  this  committee.  Many  of  these  cases,  of  which  there  were  32, 
were  reported  directly  to  the  committee;  others  were  observed  and  handled 
by  the  committee  directly. 

''Many  students  have  been  helped  beyond  doubt  by  this  committee.  Such 
cases  as  came  to  us  concerning  girls  were  handled  by  Miss  M.  B.  Hillmon,  lady 
principal,  who  has  at  all  times  given  us  fine  support 

*'  Not  many  cases  of  indigent  students  have  been  handled,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  where  so  many  of  our  students  come  from  poor  families.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  very  few  students  care  to  make  known  their  need  even  when  in 
direst  necessity. 

"In  connection  with  the  above  we  would  urge  that  knowledge  of  this  kind 
be  submitted  to  this  committee  as  soon  as  learned,  for  undoubtedly  the  sectiod 
teacher  has  many  more  opportunities  for  knowledge  of  her  class  than  we 
could  obtain  by  diligent  questioning. 

"A  case  in  point,  a  boy  delinquent  in  studies,  lethargic,  morose,  irregular 
in  attendance,  was  blacklisted  for  three  semesters  as  no  good.  The  section 
teacher  became  interested  in  him,  wrote  the  father,  requesting  him  to  place 
the  boy  in  the  physician's  care.  The  request  complied  with,  the  boy  early 
showed  signs  of  improvement,  caught  up  with  his  class,  and  has  maintained 
regular  membership  in  school. 

*•  There  are  many  such  cases.  This  boy*s  trouble  was  a  chronic  nervous 
disorder.  Many  other  students  are  laboring  under  just  such  handicaps  and 
we  label  them  no  good.    Qive  the  student  a  chance. 

**  Concerning  the  matter  of  nonattendance,  we  would  urge  that  a  copy  of  names 
and  addresses  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  handed  in  to  us.  Too  many  times 
the  teacher  is  lax  in  his  duty,  and  after  the  student  has  been  out  several  days 
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the  information  is  given  out  that  the  child  has  gone  to  work.  It  is  then  too 
late  to  secure  attendance.  In  our  opinion  the  average  parent  does  not  frown 
upon  nonattendance  provided  the  student  finds  employment  Too  many  of  oar 
parents  regard  the  labor  of  the  child  as  an  asset  Just  as  soon  as  his  labor 
can  command  a  few  dollars  per  week,  out  of  school  he  goes.  A  campaign  to 
educate  the  parent  in  this  important  economic  phase  might  have  excellent 
results. 

'*Many  students  have  been  helped  also  to  find  themselves  and  start  in  to  dn 
good  work  because  of  the  elforts  of  the  committee.  In  some  cases  a  student 
has  been  sent  to  three  different  persons  for  aid  and  advice.  Miss  A.  has  fatJed 
in  algebra.  She  becomes  despondent  even  in  her  first  semester  of  the  first  year. 
Her  case  becomes  known  to  me.  After  consultation  and  a  promise  to  do  her 
best,  she  is  sent  to  Mr.  B.,  who  after  a  conference  finds  out  her  difficulty  and 
makes  a  report  on  the  case  directly  to  Mr.  C,  the  subject  teacher.  Mr.  C 
promises  to  give  the  student  all  the  help  necessary,  provided  she  will  do  her 
part  of  the  work.  Result :  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  student  proceeds  with- 
out further  hitch.  There  were  a  number  of  such  cases  and  the  method  seems 
worthy   of  continuance. 

"We  need  just  this  sort  of  an  advisory  board  in  order  to  reach  the  girl  or 
boy  who  many  times  is  discouraged  and  early  seeks  to  sever  his  relations  with 
the  school  by  securing  some  little  job  at  mediocre  pay. 

"The  committee  on  employment  has  also  accomplished  something  this  year. 
A  query  card,  gotten  up  by  our  Mr.  Clifford,  was  used  by  us  in  tlie  beginning. 
The  information  sought  was  asked  for  in  the  following  questions :  Age?  Num- 
ber of  hours  available?  Kind  of  work  desired?  Remuneration  expected? 
Many  other  questions  were  included  for  both  boys  and  girbi.  These  slips  were 
filled  in  and  kept  on  file  to  be  used  when  requests  came  to  us.  Hardly  a  we^ 
passed  but  several  requests  from  the  student  body  and  employe's  were  handled 
and  continued  so  until  the  close  of  school. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  no  case  has  a  student  failed  to  measure  up 
to  what  was  expected  of  him.  Only  two  students  have  failed  to  remain.  One 
a  boy,  as  switchboard  operator,  whose  hours  were  too  long  and  who  secured 
another  position  paying  more  money  with  shorter  hours,  and  a  girl  living 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  who  gave  up  her  work  because  of  the  great 
distance  she  traveled  morning  and  evening. 

"These  requests  cover  such  occupations  as  sewing,  dressmaking,  clerk,  errand 
boy,  porter,  furnace  man,  boy  to  do  chores,  cook,  pantry  maid,  etc.  One  girl 
was  given  work  as  a  cook  to  prepare  breakfast  and  dinner  for  a  woman  worker 
in  the  Patent  Office.  Through  this  person  two  other  girls  obtained  employment 
of  like  character  before  and  after  school. 

"Seven  students  have  been  found  here  who  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts.  Four  are  boys,  three  girls.  Needless  to  say  we  are  giving 
them  every  encouragement.  A  survey  of  all  pupils  who  were  out  of  school 
was  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  The  aim  being  to  return  as  many 
students  as  possible  to  school.  Illness  was  the  reason  assigned  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Work  was  next  in  number,  and  other  reasons,  such  as  removal  from 
the  city,  etc.,  rounded  out  the  total.  We  deem  this  a  good  feature  and  will  incor^ 
porate  it  in  our  program  for  next  year. 

**This  committee  also  sent  out  a  'Vocational  guidance  query*  to  the  graded 
E^hools.  The  response  was  fairly  good  and  the  answers  to  queries  very  enlight- 
ening  to  teachers  of  new  students.  This  we  plan  to  Incorporate  In  our  work 
for  next  year.    These  reports  are  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  committee  only. 

"Some  thought  should  also  be  given  another  year  to  the  questioo  of  age* 
hours,  etc.,  of  a  child  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  boy  who  remains  out  of  school 
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looking  for  a  Job  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parent.  While  many 
of  these  students  work  only  three  or  four  hours  daily,  others  are  doing  men's 
work,  with  long  hours  for  small  pay.  The  appended  list  will  i^ow  just  what  we 
mean. 

WRHDBAWAL. 


Boys. 


Olrls. 


Total 


ninesB,  penonal  or  that  of  parent 

To  work 

No  reaoon  given  (request  made) 

Removed  (h>ni  dty 

Suspensioo  for  cause 

Lack  of  diacipliiiary  methods  at  home 

Married 

Parents' initiative 


16 
23 
10 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


*•  Work  includes  such  occupations,  Jobs,  etc.,  as  garage  helper,  porter,  pro- 
prietor of  printing  shop,  elevator  boy,  caddy,  etc.,  for  boys,  and  nurse,  house- 
worker,  clerk,  seamstress  for  girls. 

'*  Then  the  matter  of  pupils  still  in  school  employed  after  school  hours : 


Hours. 


Number. 


Hours. 


Number. 


Boya: 

Bowling  aUey , 

Bakery,  helper 

Ball  park,  fruit  stand 

Ballmim... 

Clerk,  grocery 

Caf4,  Dus'work , 

Drivor. 

Errand  boy 

Elevator  Doy 

Halpar,  grocery,  delivery, 

iceman,  etc 

Market,  gardening , 

Messenger 

Porter 

Nawsboy 


8to9 
3 
3 
7 
6 
6 
3 
2to  5 
3  to  10 


2to 
3  to 


2  to 
Ito 


Boys— Continued. 

Operator,  switchboard.. . 
Violinist,  Sundays  only.. 
Miscellaneous 


etoio 

1 


Total. 


Qirls: 

Domestic 

Nurse 

Sewing 

Waiting 

Miscellaneous.. 


3to  7 

2to  8 

3  to  5 

3  to  5 


18 
2 

4 
7 
2 


Total. 


"  The  salaries  or  wages  for  these  various  jobs  are  in  keeping.  Errand  boys 
working  three  hours  daily  receive  from  $1.50  to  $3 ;  domestic,  four  hours  daily, 
from  $1  to  $S;  bellman,  elevator  boys,  whose  hours  are  long,  are  paid  from 
$10  to  $40  monthly;  a  nurse  girl  receives  $L50  weekly  for  three  hours'  work 
daUy. 

''Many  of  our  students  work  eight  hours  or  more  after  school.  This  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  and  will  receive  due  attention  next  year. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  work  has  been  interesting  and,  we 
believe,  helpful,  and  we  look  forward  to  next  year  with  great  interest    May 
we  thank  yon  for  every  courtesy  shown. 
•*Very  truly,  yours, 

••B.  0.  DoDSON,  Chairman:* 

In  the  last  analysis,  howevlbr,  whether  the  technical  high-school  plan  succeeds 
depends  upon  our  teachers.  The  first  and  chief  essential  is  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  should  have  thorough  preparation  in  subject  matter.  According  to  the 
law  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  Judgment  of  modem  educators  a  course  in 
an  accredited  college  or  university  or  its  equivalent  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  one  who  would  succeed  in  high-school  work.  With  due  credit  for 
their  splendid  attitude  and  their  years  of  experience,  we  are  nevertheless  of 
the  opinion  that  too  many  of  one  teachers  are  burdened  with  only  such  prepar 
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ration  as  a  high  school  or  normal  school  itself  gives.  Now,  the  trouble  wltli 
such  a  teacher  is  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  teach  just  as  he  was  taught  and 
just  what  he  was  taught.  His  outlook  is  too  narrow.  Whereas  the  college 
graduate  and  he  who  frequently  takes  advantage  of  summer  courses  at  college 
have  gained  throygh  years  of  contact  and  study  a  larger  mental  vision  and 
•  experience.  They  bring  to  their  work  a  critical  estimate  of  their  former 
teachers  and  their  methods.  Moreover,  he  who  would  be  progressive  in  this 
work,  whether  college  graduate  or  not,  must  be  a  constant  and  persisteiit 
student    Continual  growth  is  the  key  to  his  success. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  have  consistently  encouraged  our  teachers  to 
make  annual  pilgrimage  during  the  suoun^  months  to  the  great  universities 
and  trade  schools  which  offer  in  so  large  a  degree  opportunity  for  the  quicken- 
ing influences  which  come  from  study  and  the  students'  atmosphere,  where  they 
might  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  modern  educational  theory  and  practice 
in  relation  to  the  present  readjustment  in  educational  thought  and  aims.  Ideals 
and  methods.  In  this  connection  we  are  happy  to  report  that  last  summer 
our  faculty  responded  admirably  to  this  idea.  Four  of  our  teachers  of  BngUsh, 
two  of  domestic  science,  two  of  domestic  art,  one  of  modern  language^  one  of 
science,  pursued  summer  courses,  and  two  others  spent  the  summer  months 
at  their  trades.  If  we  but  continue  where  we  have  begun,  the  outloc^  is  indeed 
hopeful. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  Armstrong^^i 
great  need  for  more  adequate  accommodations  in  shops  and  dassrooms.  *Oiir 
prior  reports  carry  the  strongest  language  in  which  we  can  state  the  situatioii : 
''Armstrong  has  no  lunch  room.  Armstrong  has  no  study  halls.  Armstroiiff 
has  no  adequate  provision  for  domestic  scioice  instruction.  Armstrong  needs 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  physics,  a  suite  for  chemistry,  a  suite  for  biology,  a  suite 
for  domestic  science,  a  suite  for  mechanical  drawing,  a  suite  for  domestic  art.** 

The  appropriation  bill  for  1916-17  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  with  a  provision  carrying  some  thirty-odd  thousands  of  dollars  for  tbe 
purchase  of  sufficient  ground  inunediately  in  the  rear  of  our  present  site  and 
facing  O  Street,  whereon  we  might  later  construct  an  annex  to  contain  shops 
and  laboratories  according  to  plans  and  specifications  submitted  to  your  ofltoe 
under  date  of  June  16,  1915.  We  regret  to  report  that  this  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  House  and  unless  it  is  replaced  by  the  Saaate 
no  inunediate  relief  is  in  sight.  We  therefore  earnestly  reconmiend  that  yoia 
try  to  prevail  upon  the  authorities  to  Insist  that  the  bill  on  its  passage  carries 
the  provision  hereinbefore  outlined. 

Finally,  expressing  to  you  and  to  Assistant  Superintendent  B.  O.  Bruce  oiiir 
deep  sense  of  obligation  for  your  many  courtesies  and  helpful  suggestions  diir> 
ing  the  year,  we  have  the  honor  to  be^ 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  O.   WiLKINSOlf, 
SXTPKBUVTENUBNT  OV  SOHOOLS. 


EEFOBT  OF  PBINCXPAIi  07  THE  O  8TBBET  VOGATIOKAIi  8GH00L. 

Jura  ao,  19ie. 
Sot:  This,  the  third  year  of  O  Street  Vocational  School,  has  been  marked 
with  progress  and  work—progress  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
Individual  students,  and  work  from  the  standpoint  of  a  better  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  students  of  the  value  of  being  employed. 
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XMFBOVEMXZrr  IN  CALTTOCR  OF  8TDIXBIVT8. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  school  this  year  was  more  marked  than  the  im- 
provement in  the  caliber  of  students  enrolled  daring  the  year.  Previonsly 
pupils  of  questionable  abUity  and  promise  were  sent  to  the  school,  much  to  their 
own  detriment  and  to  that  of  the  school.  With  a  better  understanding  among 
elementary-school  teachers  of  the  meaning  of  a  vocational  school,  and  with 
a  strict  examination  of  pupils  and  their  reports  as  they  enter,  a  type  of  student 
which  will  prove  the  value  of  the  work  by  diligent  trade  pursuit  after  gradua- 
tion has  been  taken  into  the  school. 

The  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  some  students  for  trade  work  can  be  gained 
from  the  case  of  one  principal.  This  principal  sent  a  student  to  the  school 
for  enrollment  with  a  report  showing  a  uniform  mark  of  *'fair"  and  "defi- 
cient" in  subjects  fundamental  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils  altering  upon  a 
vocation.  It  did  not  occur  to  this  teacher,  however,  that  "it  requires  just 
as  high  a  tjrpe  of  mind  to  be  an  efficient  mechanic  in  a  community  as  it  does 
to  be  an  efficient  school-teacher." 

And  so,  by  a  wise  process  of  acceptance  and  rejection  and  a  better  under- 
standing, the  school  has  been  able  to  select  those  who,  by  diligent  application 
to  studies  and  a  love  for  work,  will  make  for  themselves  and  for  the  school  the 
standard  which  trade  work  deserves. 

This  process  has  also  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  with- 
drawals from  school.  Pupils  come  to  O  Street  for  a  purpose  and  remain  until 
that  purpose  is  consummated. 

ACADEMIC    WOBK. 

The  school  was  fortunate  this  year  in  receiving  a  teacher  specially  equipped 
for  the  academic  worlc  This  was  a  long  step  forward  in  paving  the  way  for 
better-equipped  tradespeople.  In  fact,  a  successful  man  or  woman  is  impos- 
sible in  this  age  of  competition  without  sound  training  in  the  academic  branches 
allied  to  the  trades.  The  classes  have  been  heavy  and  the  work  interesting. 
Business  arithmetic,  English  composition,  fbrms,  and  accounts  have  formed 
the  basis  of  this  work. 

I  beg  to  reconmiend  that  a  teacher  of  drawing  be  assigned  permanently  to 
the  school  next  year,  in  order  that  a  more  thoroughgoing  training  might  be 
given  to  the  girls  in  design  and  to  the  boys  in  mechanical  drawing  and  design. 

ATTKNDANCE  AITD  PABT-mCS  FLAN. 

Attendance  is  a  question  which  has  given  all  of  us  some  concern  this  year. 
Pupils  in  this  school  (the  majority  of  them)  are  enrolled  because,  on  account 
of  economic  stress  at  home,  they  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which 
will  relieve  this  stress  and  make  them  self-supporting,  'and  they  find  a  trade 
school  the  means  to  this  end. 

Thtis  it  is  that  a  sort  of  part-time  system  has  been  established,  making  it 
possible  for  a  youth  to  work  outside  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  here  and  there, 
at  such  times  as  he  is  required  to  "  make  a  little  money  "  to  keep  himself 
going  in  school.  He  is  urged,  of  course,  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of  work,  under 
supervision,  outside  of  the  school  as  he  is  pursuing  inside  of  the  school.  In  the 
Ivger  cities  this  is  done,  and  the  shop  pays  the  student  for  his  services.  The 
npervision  in  our  case  is  usually  the  classroom  or  trade  teacher. 
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SOME  OF  THS  BE8ULTS  OBTAINED. 

Much  outside  work  and  Inside  work  for  the  schools  has  been  done  by  tbe 
students  of  O  Street 

The  carpentry  class,  completed  a  rllie  range  at  the  Business  High  School, 
Ninth  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  and  an  oak  drawing  stand  for  the 
office  of  finance  and  accounting  at  school  headquarters. 

We  were  happy  this  year  to  be  able  to  save  the  schools  approximately  $90  on 
two  triple  swinging  mirrors  for  the  dressmaking  department  of  the  schooL 
On  bids  from  local  dealers  these  mirrors  would  have  cost  approximately  $70 
each.  The  glass,  which  is  1-inch  bevel,  cheval,  with  a  10-year  guaranty  on  the 
silvering,  is  the  only  part  of  them  which  was  not  made  in  the  schooL  This, 
I  predict,  is  not  an  impossibility  in  the  vocational  schools  a  few  years  from 
now.  Anything  that  can  be  made  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
vocational  school.  The  ifiirrors  are  made  of  solid  oak,  with  a  broad  standing 
base.    The  lines  are  designed  with  a  view  to  artistic  finish. 

The  print  shop  has  been  kept  busy  doing  work  for  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion meetings,  playground  entertainments,  plays,  and  festivals  by  the  public 
schools. 

The  girls  have  not  been  outdone.  In  preparation  for  the  Shakespeare 
pageant  the  girls  put  aside  their  graduation  dresses  and  made  their  share  (140) 
of  the  garments.  In  order  to  build  up  a  trade  on  the  outside,  they  have  been 
doing  work  for  customers  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  they  can  do. 

THE   O    STREET   BULLETIN    AND   NEWSPAFB». 

Perhaps  it  would  not, be  amiss  to  mention  here  the  success  with  which  The 
O  Street  Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  school,  has  been  managed  this  year.  At 
the  very  outset  a  trustworthy  and  devoted  editorial  staff  was  elected,  with  a 
good  business  manager.  The  result  was  that  the  "copy"  was  always  In  the 
hands  of  the  boys  in  the  print  shop  of  the  school  on  time,  and  consequently  in 
subscribers'  hands  on  time. 

The  staff  has  sought  to  make  the  paper  a  little  different  from  the  average 
school  Journal.  Not  over  frivolous  and  with  sufficient  wit  to  relieve  the  other- 
wise serious  news  of  its  columns  the  O  Street  Bulletin  has  been  a  means  of 
letting  the  people  know  Just  what  the  school  is  doing  for  its  students  and  for 
the  community. 

We  are  fast  coming  to  realize  the  advantages  of  newspapers  in  educatlcHia] 
work.  Without  the  cooperation  of  a  clean  press  and  the  undivided  support 
which  its  columns  give  to  an  organization  it  can  not  hope  to  win  the  ready 
confidence  and  attention  of  a  searching-after-knowledge  public  There  are 
more  people  reading  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  natural  for  a  public  to  be  influenced  by  the  comments  of  a  clean  and  widely 
circulated  paper.  The  confidence  which  such  a  press  instills  serves  as  an  In- 
fluence for  the  public  weal. 

The  same  relation  which  exists  between  an  organisation  and  the  public 
press  exists  also  between  the  little  school  paper  and  the  public.  The  news 
which  the  school  paper  carries  should  be  such  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  and  by  wise  business  management  to  turn  this  confidence  into  a  wide 
circulation.  Its  columns  should  let  the  people  on  the  outside  of  the  school,  who 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  inside,  know  Just  what  the  school  stands  for. 
And  a  school  paper  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  letting  this  be  known. 
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JXNNIS  HnX  OOBNKLL. 

Death  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  stalT  at  O  Street  this  year  and  took 
from  lis  one  of  its  most  untiring  and  faithfal  workers,  Jennie  Hill  Cornell. 
Splendid  in  spirit,  cooperative  in  duty«  efficient  in  class  management.  Miss 
Cornell  was  devoted  to  her  work  and  to  her  class  at  the  school.  Youthful, 
cheerful,  and  willing  her  career  in  the  schools  was  a  promising  one,  and 
although  it  has  been  cut  short  here  it  can  continue  in  the  blessed  beyond  where 
all  is  peace. 

THX   TBACHUfQ    SPIBIT. 

I  would  not  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  school  this  year  without  a  word 
concerning  the  splendid  spirit  which  has  animated  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
school.  This  spirit,  this  willingness  to  receive  suggestions  and  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  best  of  one*s  abilities,  have  meant  much  to  me  and  to  the  work. 

To  all  school  officials  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  my  many  thanks  for 
their  encouraging  advice  and  helpful  criticisms. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Saundebs,  PHfioipal. 

To  the  SlTPlBINTKNDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  C01.UMBIA. 


To  (he  Commissioners  of  ihe  District  of  Columbia: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  school  year  that  closed  on  June  30,  1917.  On 
this  date  the  terms  of  the  following  members  expired:  Mrs.  Coralie 
F.  Cook,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Galliher.  Mrs. 
Cook  was  reappointed.  The  other  retiring  members  were  succeeded 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Learned. 

The  accompanying  report  indicates  a  successful  year  educationally, 
with  an  enrollment  exceeding  60,000  pupils,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  our  schools.  It  shows,  furthermore,  that  the  school  authorities 
and  the  pubHc  are  cooperating  in  a  wider  general  use  of  school 
buildings  by  community-center  organizations,  civic  associations,  and 
by  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  stress  of 
the  more  recent  months. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston  was  reelected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  a  period  of  three  years  beginning  July  1, 1917. 
It  is  fitting  also  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Van  Schaick, 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  during  the  last  five  weeks  of 
the  year  served  the  Nation  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my 
own  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunity,  for  nearly  seven  years,  of 
laboring  with  the  faithful  officers,  teachers,  and  janitors  of  our  school 
STBtem,  in  the  noblest  work  to  which  one's  service  may  be  devoted, 
that  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ernest  H.  Daniel, 
Acting  President,  Board  of  Education. 

JtTNE  30,  1917. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 


1917.  School  opens  (beginning  of  the  fint  half  year):  September  17. 
Thanksgiving  holiday:  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  29  and  30. 
Christmas  holiday:  Monday,  December  24,  1917,  to  Tuesday,  January  1,  1918, 

both  inclusive. 

1918.  End  of  first  half  year:  Thursday,  January  31. 
Beginning  of  the  second  half  year:  Friday,  February  1. 
Washington's  Birthday:  Friday,  February  22. 

Easter  holiday:  Friday,  March  29,  to  Friday,  April  5,  both  inclusive. 

Memorial  Day:  Thursday,  May  30. 

School  closes  (end  of  second  semester):  Wednesday,  June  19. 

School  opens:  Monday,  September  23. 
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1017>1018. 


MBMBBRfi. 


Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr 1417  ICass.  Ave.  NW. 

Mr.  Gbo.  E.  Hamilton Union  Trust  Building. 

Mr.  John  B.  Larnbr Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 

Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes 1004  Park  Road  NW. 

Blr.  FoiTNTAiN  Peyton 605  D  Street  NW. 

MiB.  Maboabtta  S.  Gerby 2944  Macomb  Street  NW. 

Dr.  J.  Hayden  Johnson 1824  Vennont  Avenue  NW. 

Blr.  Henry  B.  Learned 2123  Bancroft  Place  NW. 

MiB.  CoRAUE  F.  Cook Howard  University. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Pretidenl:  Rev.  Dr,  John  Van  Sohaick,  Jr 1417  Mass.  Ave.  NW. 

VU*  prendent:  Mr.  Geo.  E.  HAMmroN Union  Trust  Building. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Harry  O.  Hine 3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 

REOULAR  MBBTINOS. 

The  r^fular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month  at  3.30  p.  m.  in  the  Franklin  School  Building,  Thirteenth 
and  K  Streets  NW. 

The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  expire  on  the  following  dates: 

Mr.  John  B.  Larnbr,  June  30, 1918. 

Mrs.  SnsiB  Root  Rhodes,  June  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Fountain  Peyton,  June  30,  1918. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr.,  June  30,  1919. 

Mrs.  Margartta  S.  Gerry,  June  30,  1919. 

Dr.  J.  Hayden  Johnson,  June  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hamilton,  June  30,  1920. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Learned,  June  30, 1920. 

Mrs.  CoRALiE  F.  Cook,  June  30, 1920. 

OFFICE  OF  SVPBBINTBNDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Ernest  L.  Thurston,  Superintendmt  of  Public  ScihooU;  office,  Franklin  School;  resi- 
dence, 1414  Madison  Street  NW. 
Miss  A.  M.  SmoNTON,  clerk. 
Office  ofasnstant  superirUendent  of  white  khooU: 

Stofhbn  E.  Kramer,  AuMtanl  SuperirUendent  of  Public  SchooU;  office,  Frankliii 

School;  residence,  1725  Kilboume  Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  Alvina  Carroll,  stenographer. 
Office  ofastutant  euperintenderU  of  colored  echoole: 

Roboob  Conbxino  Brucb,  Aeristant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office, 

Franklin  School;  residence,  1327  Columbia  Road  NW. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  clerk. 
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Alexander  T.  Stuart,  Director  of  IntermediaU  Instruction:  office,  Frankliii  School; 
residence,  The  Wyoming. 

John  A.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training;  office,  Fmnklin  School;  mi- 
dence,  1502  Emerson  Street  NW. 

Miss  JBdith  Marshall,  Director  qf  Primary  Instruction;  office,  Franklin  Sdiool;  reeU 
dence,  The  Farragut. 

Miss  E.  F.  G.  Merritt,  Assistant  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office,  M  Street  Hi^ 
School;  residence,  1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Miss  Catherine  R.  Watkins,  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,  Berret  School  resi- 
dence, 1720  Oregon  Avenue. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Mters,  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,   M  Street  Bi^ 
School;  residence,  901  T  Street  NW. 

Harrt  O.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  office  of  the  Board  of  Education;  office,  Frank- 
lin School;  residence,  3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 

John  W.  F.  Smith,  Statietician,  office  of  Statistics  and  Publications;  office,  Franklin 
School;  residence,  816  Fourth  Street  NW. 

Raymond  O.  Wilmabth,  Chief  Accountant,  office  of  Finance  and  Accounting;  office, 
franklin  School;  residence,  227  John  Marshall  Place  NW. 

Miss  Sadie  L.  Lewis,  Chief  Attendance  Officer,;  office,  Benet  School;  residence,  3919 
Georgia  Avenue  NW. 

MiB.  Ida  G.  Richardson,  Attendance  Offi^xr;  office,  Gramet  School;  residence,  309 
Eleventh  Street  N£. 

Miss  LuRA  C.  RuQQ,  Clerk  in  Charge  of  Child  Labor  Law  Office;  office,  Berret  School: 
residence,  813  Newton  Street  NW. 

Hugh  F.  McQueeney,  Superintendent  of  Janitors;  J3>f^ce,  Franklin  School;  residence, 
Bladens'^urg  Road  NE. 

STOREHOUSE. 

S.  B.  Simmons,  Custodian;  office,  1600  Eckington  Place  NE. ;  residence,  1469  Corcoran 
Street  NW. 

BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

For  the  white  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  chairman;  Harry  Enqlkbh,  eecre- 

tary;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Simons.    Office,  Franklin  School. 
For  the  colored  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  chairman;  secretary,  N.  £.  Weath- 

ERLESs;  MisB  Harriet  E.  Rioqb.    Office,  Fruiklin  School. 

817PERVI8INO  PRINGIPALS. 

Ben  W.  Murch,  supervising  principal,  first  division;  office,  Dennison  School;  resi- 
dence, 1703  Thirty-fifth  Street  NW. 
Robert  L.  Haycock,  supervising  principal,  third  division;  office,  Powell  School; 

residence,  1006  Longfellow  Street  NW. 
Walter  B.  Pattersqn,^  sapervising  principal,  special  division;  office,  FranUin 

School;  residence,  422  Randolph  Street  NW. 
Sbldbn  M.  Ely,  ^up^rvilring  principal,  fifth  division;  office.  Gales  School;  residence. 

50  S  Street  NW. 
Miss  Flora  L.  Hendley,  supervising  principal,  fifth  division;  office,  Ludlow  School; 

residence,  1216  L  Street  NW. 
Eiphraim  G.  Kimball,    supervising   principal,    seventh   division;  office,    Wallach 

School;  residence,  1527  Park  Road  NW. 
Miss  Anne  Beers,  supervising  principal,  eighth  division;  office,  Jefferson  School; 

residence,  1430  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 
HosMER  M.  Johnson,  supervising  principal,  ninth  division;  office,  Cranch  School; 

residence,  1443  Fairmont  Street  NW. 

1  InoliidtQg  ipMkl  and  migndad  otaofls,  y toatloo  Mhoob,  playgroimda,  ttmh  air  rlanai,  tatMraoloi* 
,  njglit  Mhooli,  spedal  aflttrlUca,  etc 
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John  C.  Nalle,  superviamg  principal,  tenth  diviBion;  office,  Sumner  School;  resi- 
dence, 1308  U  Street  NW. 

MiBB  Marion  P.  Shabd,  supervifling  principal,  eleventh  division;  office,  Garnet 
School;  residence,  2110  Fourteenth  Street  NW. 

WiNFiBLD  S.  MoNTooMERT,'  Supervising  principal,  special  division;  office,  Simmon» 
School;  residence,  1912  Eleventh  Street  NW. 

John  C.  Bruce,  acting  supervising  principal,  thirteenth  division;  office,  Lincoln 
School;  residence,  1909  Second  Street  NW. 

Supervising  Medical  Inspector. 

J.  A.  MuRFHT 1736  Colum'  ia  Road  NW. 

I  Including  special  and  ungraded  classes,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  fresh  air  classes,  tuberculosis 
classes,  night  schools,  special  activltiee,  etc. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

To  ihe  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  together  with  detailed  reports  of  our 
officers,  directors,  and  prinqipals  of  high  and  normal  schools,  and  a 
series  of  financial  and  statistical  tables  covering  all  departments  of 
the  school  system  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

OUB  PtTBLIO   SCHOOLS   AND  THE   WAR. 

The  great  war  is  a  factor  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with  in  our 
public-school  work  and  administration  and  in  our  plans  for  the 
immediate  future.  War  places  upon  a  school  system,  as  it  places 
on  the  other  great  organization  of  the  body  politic,  unusual  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  opportunities.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  in  this  opening 
section  of  my  annual  report,  to  deal  briefly  with  certain  matters 
resulting  from  our  participation  in  this  great  conflict. 

During  the  three  years  of  war  abroad  preceding  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  conflict,  our  teachers  and  officers,  to  an 
overwhelming  extent,  carried  out  my  request  that  they  should 
exercise  fine  tact,  and  a  sensitive  control  of  the  states  of  minds  of 
the  many  pupils  who  come  from  homes  where  the  war  was  discussed 
in  all  its  phases  and  from  many  angles.  As  a  consequence  there  were 
remarkably  few  troublesome  incident3  for  the  superintendent's 
office  to  adjust.  No  attempt  was  made,  as  was  done  in  a  few  cities, 
to  prevent  school  discussion  of  the  war.  Certain  phases  came  up 
naturally  in  connection  with  history,  geography,  civil  government, 
and  current  events.  Discussions  of  grievances,  however,  leading 
to  race  feeling  were  very  largely  avoided.  The  teachers  used  the 
facts  of  war  which  were  brought  up  in  class  as  a  means  of  widening 
sympathies,  of  enlarging  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  nations  generally, 
and  of  making  dear  the  duties,  privileges,  and  opportunities  of  a  great 
nation  like  ours  while  remaining  at  peace. 

With  the  awakening  of  our  Nation  to  its  greater  world  responsi- 
bilities, and  with  its  entrance  into  a  state  of  war,  a  tremendous  wave  of 
patriotism  swept  through  the  school  system  and  found  expression  not 
alone  in  word,  in  resolutions  from  student  bodies,  and  from  teachers, 
and  in  offers  to  help  where  help  could  be  given,  but  also  in  active 
participation  in  work  to  help  war  needs.    In  the  schools  the  direc* 
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tion  of  the  superintendent  for  the  regular  formal  salute  and  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag  was  generally  observed.  Patriotic  exer- 
cises were  held  in  many  buildings  at  which  a  fine,  serious  spirit  of 
loyalty  was  shown. 

Active  participation  took  varied  forms.  Although  enlistment  of 
young  men  of  high-school  age  was  not  urged,  and  although  the  service 
rendered  to  the  country  by  continuing  effective  work  in  the  schook 
was  made  clear,  more  than  100  young  men  felt  the  call  for  mihtary 
service  and  enlisted  in  the  Regidar  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  forces, 
in  the  various  reserves,  and  in  the  National  Guard.  In  the  early 
summer  many  boys  went  to  work  on  farms  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  in  the  Middle  West.  All  students  enlisting  in  such  serv- 
ice, who  were  in  good  standing,  were  granted  credit  for  the  small  bal- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  school  year.  This,  I  beUeve,  was  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  country.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
offered  opportunity  for  service  and  for  training  in  many  ways.  In 
all  our  high  and  normal  schools,  among  students  and  faculties,  fiisV- 
aid  training  classes  were  established.  Students  sewed,  crocheted, 
and  knitted,  or  equipped  comfort  bags.  Boys  in  the  manual-training 
classes  made  5,500  splints  and  15,000  tongue  depressors.  Under  the 
authorization  of  the  Board  of  Education  there  was  raised  by  gift 
and  entertainment  the  sum  of  $3,969.83,  which  was  turned  over  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  branch  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  students  in 
the  McEinley  Manual  Training  High  School  shops  made  several  dummy 
shells  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The  teachers  and  officers  and 
two  of  the  school  banks  responded  generously  to  the  call  for  the 
Liberty  Loan.  Many  teachers  and  the  High  School  Cadet  organizA- 
tions  performed  splendid  service  on  Registration  Day,  June  5.  On 
account  of  war  conditions  the  domestic  art  department  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  inculcating  habits  of  thrift.  Scraps  lieft  over  from 
cut-out  work,  formerly  discarded,  were  utilized  for  filling  for  mn- 
gical  pillows,  and  old  linen,  donated  by  teachers  and  pupils,  was 
made  into  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  tray  cloths,  etc.  Bags  of  various 
kinds  were  also  made,  and  the  material  turned  over  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  In  the  domestic  science  department  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  conservation  of  food,  on  the  utilisation  of  all  remnants 
and  scraps  of  food  materials,  and  on  other  factors  having  to  do  with 
saving  in  this  line.  There  was  partidpation,  also,  in  the  school- 
garden  movement  on  a  far  lai^er  scale  than  ever  before.  This  last 
factor  will  be  discussed  later.  This  summary  represents  simply  the 
main  fields  of  activity  in  which  large  groups  of  students  were  inte^ 
ested. 

Tlie  work  of  the  year,  delayed  for  two  weeks  at  the  start  because 
of  the  infantile  paralysis  situation,  was  further  affected,  so  far  as 
the  higher  grades  and  high  schools  were  concerned,  by  the  wholesale 
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withdrawal  of  pupils  for  enlistment,  for  farm  service,  and  to  an 
unusual  degree  to  accept  varied  positions  for  work.  Probably  be- 
cause of  our  situation  at  the  Nation's  capital,  where  war  demands 
for  clerical  and  shop  help  were  relativdy  large,  far  more  opportu- 
nities for  employment  thw  usual  were  open  to  young  people.  These 
opportunities,  together  with  the  need  in  many  homes  for  the  financial 
help  of  the  children  of  the  household  because  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, caused  an  unusual  number  of  pupils  to  withdraw  from  school 
before,  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  this  constitutes  a  permanent  withdrawal,  and  to  what  extent 
former  students  will  return  either  to  their  regular  classes  or  to  some 
of  the  other  educational  openings  offered  by  our  school  system. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  participation  of  the  students  and  teach- 
ing body  of  the  schools  in  war  activities  many  unusual  demands 
have  been  made  upon  the  school  plant,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  similar  demands  will  continue  in  increasing  number  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  There  was  a  greater  use  of  buildings  by  citizens' 
associations.  The  board  of  trade  held  great  patriotic  gatherings. 
Meetings  were  held  in  high-si*hool  halls  in  connection  with  the  Liberty 
bond  campaign,  to  advance  the  Red  Cross  movement,  and  for  the 
mobilization  of  various  war  interests.  A  number  of  Home  Defense 
League  oiganizations  were  authorized  to  meet  in  school  buildings. 
Tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  was  granted  the  summer 
use  of  part  of  the  shop  equipment  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
High  School.  Examinations  of  the  Paymasters  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  were  held  in  high- 
school  buildings,  and  a  peymr-sters'  school  wp.s  oi^nized  at  the 
Business  High  School  to  run  during  the  present  summer.  Forty 
school  buildings  were  used  for  draft  registration  on  Jime  5,  and 
several  buildings  were  used  ps  meeting  places  for  the  draft  and 
exemption  boards.  Some  of  these  uses  were  permissible  under  the 
draft  law  and  others  imder  a  broad  interpretation  of  our  gei  eral 
legislation  relative  to  the  use  of  buildings. 

Thus  far  our  school  work  has  been  but  slightly  handicapped  by 
this  broader  use,  since  much  of  it  was  authorized  after  school  hours 
or  during  vacation  periods.  With  the  growth  of  war  needs,  however, 
and  with  questions  arising  as  to  the  use  of  our  recreational  rnd 
educational  faciUties  in  connection  with  the  many  military  camps 
now  adjoining  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent  will  have  many  serious 
questions  to  consider  in  order  that  school  work  may  be  done  with 
increasing  efficiency,  and  in  order  that  at  the  same  time  all  possible 
community  and  national  service  may  be  rendered  during  this  time  of 
stress  and  need. 
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pledge 
In  the  crisis  that  now  confronts  us,  when  in  all  probab. " -^'^  ^^«,^ 

facing  a  long  and  serious  war,  the  administrators  of  the  schools  of  the 

Nation  must  have  undoubtedly  the  single  thought  of  serving  their 

country  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  both  with  a  view  to  meeting 

the  present  emergency  and  to  preparing  for  the  years  immediately 

to  follow.     It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  at  this 

point  a  few  of  the  principles  which  it  seems  to  me  must  guide  us  in 

the  administration  of  our  own  public-school  system: 

1.  I  believe  we  should  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
on  our  own  student  body  the  fact  that  we  are  now  entering  a  period 
when  the  public  schools  should  do  their  work  with  an  efficiency 
greater  than  ever  before.  There  should  be  no  interference  with  or 
restriction  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools  except  imder  the  greatest 
necessity.  Rather  should  they  expand  their  activities  and  equip- 
ment in  order  to  do  better  their  duty  of  training  the  citizenship  of 
to-morrow  for  capable  and  efficient  service.  Serious  interruption 
or  restriction  must  necessarily  burden  and  limit  the  usefulness  of  the 
coming  generation.  Far  less  than  ever  before  can  we  aiford  to  have 
the  supply  of  trained  men  and  women  cut  oif,  or  seriously  reduced, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  past  wars  and  in  some  coimtries  in  the  present 
war. 

In  this  connection  interruption  of  school  work  from  within  the 
service  also  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  matter  has 
already  been  emphasized  by  me  in  conference  with  officers  and 
principals.  The  fact  must  be  emphasized  to  pupils  that  regularity 
and  close  application  in  connection  with  school  work  is  a  patriotic 
service  which  every  student  may  render. 

2.  Equipment  in  the  way  of  necessary  buildings  and  educational 
appliances  should  continue  to  be  provided  in  spite  of  the  war.  This 
is  true  especially  in  Washington  where  there  are  already  seriously 
crowded  school  centers  and  where  we  are  facing  a  C/crtain  and  lai^ 
increase  in  our  population.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  vital  matter  that  we 
should  begin  to  provide  at  once  for  the  greater  Washington  which 
this  war  will  bring  about. 

3.  Not  alone  should  there  be  no  interference  with  school  work 
owing  to  the  war,  but  there  should  be,  on  the  other  hand,  improved 
organization  and  adjustment  of  work  in  studies  and  methods  where 
necessary  to  enable  students  to  be  trained  to  share  more  effectively 
in  meeting  the  present  crisis  and  future  needs.  However,  any 
proposed  alteration  of  our  school  activities  and  methods  should  be 
tested  by  the  fact  as  to  whether  such  change  is  educationally  desirable. 

4.  The  school  opportunities  for  educational  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment should  be  kept  open  in  some  form  all  the  year,  and  in  part  at 
such  times  of  day  or  evening  as  to  enable  those  engaged  in  industrial 
^nd  governmental  service  to  benefit  during  free  hours.    This  means 
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withdr&s>;  I  [development  of  night  schools  and  summer  schools  and 
longer  nours  for  our  shops.  Facilities  for  manual  training  and 
industrial  training  and  instruction  in  home  economics  should  he 
available  in  the  preswit  crisis,  both  for  the  instruction  of  our  regular 
students  and  so  far  as  possible  for  the  instruction  of  adults.  It  is 
possible  that  the  loss  suffered  in  the  end  by  the  community  through 
the  withdrawal  from  school  of  many  students  because  they  have 
been  attracted  to  work  by  the  opportunities  offered  them  and  by 
high  wages  may  be  offset  in  part  by  the  educational  opportunities 
open  to  them  through  night  schools,  vacation  schools,  and  part-time 
classes. 

5.  The  certain  need  for  trained,  industrial  workers,  both  at  the 
present  time  and  in  the  immediate  future,  makes  it  a  patriotic  duty 
to  extend  in  all  school  systems,  and  therefore  in  ours,  the  facilities 
for  definite  trade  instruction  in  certain  basic  lines.  In  our  case 
this  means  both  the  addition  of  trade  and  pre-vocational  schools  and 
the  utilization  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  shop  facilities  we  now 
have.  Trade  and  technical  instruction  should  be  open  in  my  judg- 
ment both  day  and  night  during  the  entire  year,  and  should  be 
available  also  for  part-time  instruction  if  desired. 

6.  In  all  schools  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  instruction  is^  thrift 
and  in  the  avoidance  of  waste.  In  part  this  may  be  brought  about 
effectively  through  the  proper  emphasis  of  certain  phases  of  the  work 
now  organized,  and  in  part  through  special  instruction.  Our  do- 
mestic science  and  art  classes,  our  school  gardening,  our  use  of  mate- 
rials in  the  shops,  our  school  banks,  certain  sections  of  our  work  in 
arithmetic  may  all  be  used  for  definite  training  in  this  important 
Une.  Our  President  says:  ''This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct 
her  unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extravagance."  For  the 
sake  of  the  future  constructive  work  along  this  line  must  be  done 
within  the  public  schools.  The  general  proposition  was  placed  before 
my  teachers  during  the  year  through  an  address  by  the  superin- 
tendent on  ''The  Teaching  of  Thrift."  Early  in  the  coming  school 
year  a  special  committee  will  strive  to  outline  this  work  and  to  unify 
the  various  school  agencies  which  may  contribute  to  give  it  effec- 
tiveness. 

7.  The  fundamental  principles  of  our  democracy  must  be  taught 
with  definiteness  and  clearness  as  never  before.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  in  the  schools,  as  Payson 
Smith  says,  "The  effects  of  a  positive  patriotism  in  both  peace  and 
war,  and  to  promote  a  sentiment  of  national  unity."  This  is  an 
unusually  valuable  period  in  which  to  emphasize  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  citizen  in  relation  to  his  own  community,  and  in 
relation  to  the  larger  community  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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8.  In  ail  our  schools  teachers  should  emphasize  the  use  of  the 
required  study  of  current  events  for  promoting  a  more  Uvely  sense  of 
patriotism  among  the  youth  and  in  pointing  the  lessons  which  must 
have  a  permanent  civic  value.  The  President's  message  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  by  pupils  of  proper  age.  Not  only  the  news 
columns  of  the  weekly  reviews,  but  the  thoughtful  editorials  of  the 
daily  press  may  well  find  place  in  the  schoolroom  discussions. 

9.  The  work  of  the  Americanization  and  training  for  citizenship  of 
our  33,000;000  population,  foreign  bom,  or  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  must  be  continued  and  must  be  developed  as  never 
before.  As  Joseph  Mayper  says,  ''Americanization  means  loyalty 
and  loyalty  means  imity,  and  with  unity  the  efficiency  of  democracy 
is  assured  and  the  future  of  her  great  world  experiment  can  be  faced 
with  confidence,  for  'the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.'  '' 
There  is  a  responsibiUty  upon  us  to  offer  unusual  opportunity,  both 
in  night  schools  and  in  day  schools,  if  necessary,  for  definite  citizen- 
ship instruction.  Not  only  must  this  instruction  be  provided,  but 
all  the  proper  agencies  of  ihe  community  must  be  called  into  line  to 
secure  as  full  an  attendance  as  possible  of  those  whom  it  is  our 
desire  to  reach. 

10.  With  a  view  to  a  better  present  knowledge  of,  and  a  better 
understanding  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  I  beUeve  that  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  a  serious  extent  in  all  schools  to  a  study  of 
the  civil  life  and  customs  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  llieir 
contributions  to  art,  science,  and  industry  should  be  noted.  Great 
modern  languages  now  commonly  recognized  in  our  school  curhculum 
should  not  lose  in  emphasis.  There  is  no  question  but  that  our 
country,  after  the  war  is  over,  will  stand  in  much  closer  and  more 
intimate  relations  with  other  nations,  and  the  pubUc  schools  should 
help  to  lay  a  foundation  of  personal  and  international  understanding. 

11.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  view  of  the  war  our  teaching  of 
certain  other  subjects  may  be  and  should  be  modified.  Much  thought 
is  being  given  to  various  phases  of  this  question  by  special  groups 
of  educators  throughout  the  country  and  the  results  of  their  studies 
will  be  available  in  all  probabihty  at  an  early  date.  By  way  of 
illustration,  one  subject  concerning  which  there  has  been  considerable 
question  in  recent  years  is  especially  affected  by  the  war.  That 
is  the  subject  of  history.  We  have  been  taking  note  through  the 
classes  in  history  and  current  events  of  the  great  world  movements 
now  taking  place  before  our  eyes,  and  we  have  tried  to  interpret 
the  various  state  messages  and  papers,  and  the  stirring  events  of 
our  time  in  a  way  to  give  them  their  right  balance  and  significance. 
Yet  the  study  of  the  past  is  exceptionally  important  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  present,  and  our  history  work  will  become  infinitely 
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more  valuable  and  worth  while  as  we  establish  points  of  comparison 
with  the  great  events  of  our  own  day. 

12.  Every  interest  of  the  individuai,  the  home,  and  the  community 
demands  that  the  pubUc  school  do  what  it  can  to  build  up  the 
physical  health  and  stamina  of  the  young  people  of  the  community 
and  cultivate  in  them  the  instinct  for  an  earnest  purpose  to  develop 
a  splendidly  sound  physical  being.  We  are  realizing  every  day  the 
handicaps  in  work  and  war  resulting  from  the  lack  of  physical  trim 
which  should  be  expected  in  youth,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  We 
are  facing  times  when  all  should  work  and  serve,  for  there  is  work 
and  service  for  all.  We  must  develop  our  work  in  hygiene  on  a  soimd 
basis  and  extend  our  practical  training  for  physical  betterment  until 
we  are  really  developing  the  sound  body  in  which  we  desire  to  oulti*- 
vate  the  sound  mind. 

13.  It  will  be  necessary  and  wise  to  extend  the  community  use  of 
school  buildings,  outside  of  instruction  hours  and  without  inter- 
ference with  legitimate  school  work,  to  both  the  adults  and  the 
youth  of  our  city.  In  these  times  the  need  for  community  gather- 
ings becomes  vital.  It  is  vital,  also,  that  we  provide  the  right 
recreational  opportunities,  and  opportunities  for  physical  training, 
and  other  constructive  measures  to  safeguard  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

The  points  just  outlined  are  tliose  which  thus  far  have  impressed 
me  as  seriously  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  school  adminis- 
tration during  the  present  crisis.  Some  of  them  involve  matters 
which  are  worth  careful  thought  and  wise  action  in  any  case.  It  will 
be  noted  that  a  number  of  my  general  reconunendations  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  report  deal  more  or  less  with  mattery  touched 
upon  in  this  brief  summary* 

THE   COMMUNmr  USE   OF   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  year  just  closing  marked  developments  have  taken 
place  in  the  community  use  of  school  buildings.  I  have  requested 
Miss  Norton,  the  newly  appointed  general  secretary  of  commimity 
centers,  to  prepare  the  following  brief  statement  covering  this  field 
of  activity: 

The  inauguration  of  a  unified  and  democratic  plan  of  community 
center  development,  which  was  signalized  in  the  popular  election  of 
a  community  center  secretary  in  the  Park  View  School  building  on 
Jime  19 — this  being  the  first  opportunity  that  residents  of  the  District 
have  had  to  vote  for  any  public  oflBce  since  1874;  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress toward  full  commimity  use  of  the  schoolhouses  as  centers  of 
citizens'  war-service  cooperation,  these  are  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  last  year  in  the  community  use  of  the  school  buildings  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  The  promise  for  the  year  on  which  we  now 
enter  is  in  the  fact  that  on  July  1  the  appropriati(m  of  S5,000  beoomeB 
available  permitting  the  employment  of  a  general  secretary  of  com- 
munity centers  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  systematic  use  of  the 
school  building?  than  has  been  possible  hitherto. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Park  View  School  building,  the  board  has 
continued  its  policy  of  issuing  permits  to  privately  formed  organiza- 
tions for  occasional  use  of  the  school  buildings.  The  total  of  such  use 
during  the  last  year  shows  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding 
12  months,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

1915-lft.    1916-n. 

Mothers' clubs  and  other  parent-teacher  aaBodations S3  88 

Citisens'  aasodatioiiB 16  18 

Other  QiganizationB 58  M 

Membenhip  represented  by  above  aaMxaaliona 12, 641  17,580 

Also  the  beginnings  of  community  activity  in  the  Grover  Cleveland 
School,  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School,  and  the  Thomson 
School,  which  were  noted  in  the  report  submitted  a  ye^r  ago,  have 
been  continued  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  case  of  the  Wilson 
Normal  School. 

In  spite  of  the  transfer  to  Park  View  of  Miss  Frances  Fairley  and 
Miss  Cecil  B.  Norton,  by  whom  the  Margaret  Wilson  Center  activities 
were  inaugurated  in  the  Grover  Cleveland  building,  the  modem 
dancing  club,  with  its  membership  of  100,  has  continued  to  assemble 
there  weekly,  the  parents  cooperating  in  the  provision  of  chaperonage. 

With  Mrs.  Ida  F.  Kebler  serving  as  president  of  the  Parents'  League 
under  whose  auspices  the  community  activities  in  the  Wilson  Normal 
School  have  been  conducted,  and  as  acting  principal  of  the  evening 
school  established  there,  the  use  to  which  this  building  has  been  put 
outside  of  regular  school  hours  shows  nearly  100  per  cent  increase 
over  the  record  of  a  year  ago.  The  building  was  in  use  84  afternoons 
with  an  approximate  average  attendance  of  300,  making  a  total 
attendance  throu^out  the  season  of  more  than  25,000.  In  addition 
to  the  special  classes  in  physical  training,  tnodem  languages,  music^ 
etc.,  of  which  there  were  25,  there  was  held  at  this  center  during 
February  and  March  a  12-8ession  community  workers'  conference 
which  attracted  an  attendance  of  1,513,  and  in  which  was  manifested 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  community  organization 
and  an  increasing  desire  to  cooperate  in  meeting  these  problems. 

The  community  interest  developed  at  the  Thomson  School  found 
unique  and  promising  expression  during  the  past  season  in  the 
beginning  of  community  buying,  which  was  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  parent-teacher  association  of  the  Thomson  School. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  beginning  of  general  community 
use  of  the  handsome  auditorium  of  the  Central  High  School.  Here 
on  April  2  a  notable  forum  meeting  was  held.    Here  in  May  the 
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concerts  of  the  District  Orchestra  were  given.  The  facilities  of  this 
building  have  been  used  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  both  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Players  and  the  George  Washington  University  Dramatic 
Association. 

A  remarkable  community  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  building,  the  first  in  the  District  specifically  designed  as  a 
community  center,  inaugurated  the  year's  community  development 
in  Park  View.  This  celebration  was  arranged  by  and  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Park  View  Citizens'  Association.  To  it  a  week  was 
given.  The  stores  and  residences  of  the  neighborhood  were  hand- 
somely decorated  for  the  occasion.  Two  elaborate  parades  took 
place.  And  on  five  successive  evenings  the  large  auditorium  was 
filled  to  capacity  for  well-arranged  programs. 

Recognizing  tiie  community  interest  and  broadly  representative 
character  of  the  Park  View  Citizens'  Association,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion not  only  authorized  the  use  of  the  school  building  for  the  meetings 
of  this  body,  but  adopted  the  poUcy  of  looking  to  its  membership 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  principal  of  the  school  to  assume 
responsibility  for  whatever  subsidiary  conununity  activities  might  be 
developed  in  the  Park  View  building.  The  citizens'  association 
assumed  this  responsibility  with  excellent  spirit  and  appointed  a 
community  center  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  principal  in 
looking  after  the  work.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  association  two 
musical  organizations — a  community  orchestra  of  18  instruments 
and  a  commimity  band  of  12 — ^were  fonned,  and  a  mothers'  club, 
a  Boy  Scout  troop,  a  Girl  Scout  troop,  and  two  social  clubs  were 
oiganized.  The  plan  worked  smoothly,  but  the  need  of  a  single 
executive  secretary  was  shown.  Early  in  April  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion received  from  the  community  organization  board  the  offer  of 
$200  to  be  used  in  paying,  until  July  1,  a  community  secretary  to  be 
chosen  by  the  citizens'  association  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
principal  of  the  Park  View  School.  The  board  saw  in  this  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  community  secretary  plan  and  accepted  the  offer. 
Upon  this  arrangement  Miss  Cecil  B.  Norton  was  selected  as  commu- 
nity secretary.  The  plan  proved  satisfactory  from  the  view  points  of 
bo^  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  citizens  of  the  Park  View  Com- 
mumty.  It  was  therefore  announced  that,  to  begin  July  1,  the  board 
would  appoint  as  community  secretary  ot  Park  View  whomever  the 
citizens,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  might 
choose.  The  principal  aimounoed  that  she  would  indorse  the  selec- 
tion of  the  citizens.  Accordingly  on  June  19,  in  the  auditohimi  of  the 
school  building,  a  regular  election  open  to  all  adult  residents  of  the 
Park  View  community  was  conducted.  John  G.  McGrath,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  had  served  as  president  of  the  citizens'  association 
was  chosen.   At  its  next  meeting  the  Board  of  E^ducation  ratified  the 
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action  of  the  citizens  appointing  Mr.  McGrath  community  secretary 
of  Park  View,  and  at  the  same  meeting  on  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  appointed  Miss  Norton  to  the  office  of  general  secre- 
tary of  community  centers,  both  appointments  to  take  effect  July  1. 

This  beginning  of  the  systematic  fixing  of  responsibility  for  oi^an- 
izing  and  executive  service  in  connection  with  the  community  use 
of  the  school  building  is  not  only  a  logical  and  natural  advance  step 
in  the  progress  of  this  distinctly  educational  development — ^it  is  abo 
a  most  timely  action  in  view  of  the  tremendously  increased  demand 
that  the  school  buildings  yield  their  largest  possible  community 
service  as  centers  of  patriotic  cooperation,  which  has  been  created 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Nation  into  war. 

An  indication  of  the  war-service  efficiency  which  may  be  attained 
through  the  systematic  community  use  of  the  school  buildings  was 
given  in  the  military  registration  on  June  5.  For  this  enrollment  the 
school  buildings  were  used,  and  to  this  was  undoubtedly  due,  at  least 
in  part,  the  good  order,  the  dignity,  and  the  expedition — ^not  equaled 
iri  any  other  large  city  in  the  country — with  which  the  great  enter- 
prise was  carried  through. 

Thus  far  calls  have  come  for  the  holding  of  community  meetings 
or  forum  assemblies  specifically  in  the  interest  of  recruiting  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  Government  loans. 
The  response  to  these  calls  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  school 
buildings  are  capable  of  being  used,  as  the  schoolhouses  are  used  in 
France,  for  the  systematic  and  general  assembly  of  citizens.     An 
urgent  request  for  providing  wholesome  recreational  opportunities, 
particularly  in  the  interest  of  the  men  in  training  for  military  and 
naval  service,  has  been  received  from  the  District  conmiittee  of  the 
Conmiission  on  Training  Camp  Activities.    The  beginnings  of  using 
the  school  buildings  for  supervised  recreation  show  the  possibilities 
in  this  fundamentally  important  service.    An  appeal  has  been  made 
for  the  increased  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  Red  Cross  service, 
and  12  of  the  school  buildings  have  beguji  to  be  used  for  this  work. 
Calls  have  been  received  for  the  larger  use  of  the  school  buildings  for 
meetings,  demonstrations,  and  other  activities  looking  to  the  con- 
servation of  food  and  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  some  b^inning 
has  been  made  of  this  work  in  each  of  the  20  buildings,  but  the  develop- 
ment is  well  advanced  in  only  three.    From  the  experience  in  other 
belligerent  coimtries  there  is  indicated  the  need  of  constructive 
measures  to  provide  against  the  war-time  deterioration  of  children  and 
youth  and  to  extend  the  provision  of  physical  training.    And  thoe 
will  continue  to  increase  war-time  demands,  which  necessitate  the 
increased  service  of  the  public-school  equipment. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  demands  that  the  timeliness  of  the  appro- 
priation of  S5,000  ''for  payment  of  necessary  expenses  connected 
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with  the  organization  and  conducting  of  community  forums  and  civic 
centers  in  school  buildings,  including  fixtures  and  supplies  for  light- 
ing and  equipping  the  buildings,  payment  of  janitor  service,  secre- 
taries, teachers,  and  organizers,"  which  becomes  available  July  1, 
is  seen. 

The  record  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  community  use  of 
the  school  buildings,  xmder  the  handicap  of  lack  of  funds  for  necessary 
expenses,  justifies  the  expectation  that  this  development  will  go 
forward  rapidly,  to  the  educational,  economic,  and  social  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  now  that  this  handicap  is  in  some  degree  removed. 
However,  the  keynote  of  the  community  use  of  the  school  buildings 
dinring  the  coming  year  will  not  be  individual,  but  community  coopera- 
tion in  the  service  of  America  and  the  cause  for  which  she  stands. 

VACATION   SCHOOLS. 

In  my  last  two  annual  reports  I  outlined  in  considerable  detail  the 
work  of  the  playground  and  vacation  schools.  I  discussed  also  the 
expenmental  high  school  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise  by  a 
group  of  teachers  xmder  the  leadership  of  Miss  Alice  Deal,  of  the 
McKinley  Manual-Traiaing  High  School.  So  worth  while  was  this 
experiment  that  the  school  authorities  felt  it  very  advisable  to 
organize  during  the  coming  summer  white  and  colored  vacation  high 
schools  run  along  the  same  general  plan.  These  high  schools  were 
opened  on  June  25,  and  will  run  for  a  teaching  period  of  30  school 
days.  This  report  is  not  supposed  to  cover  the  report  of  the  full 
period  of  these  schools  for  the  present  sunmier  session.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  more  than  1,000  high-school  students  regis- 
tered for  work  in  the  two  schools.  Most  of  the  students  were  regis- 
tered for  two  subjects,  and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  for  only 
one.  The  courses  were  planned,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  to  give 
the  equivalent  of  one  semester  of  regular  high-school  work  in  the 
subjects  concerned.  The  enrollment  was  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  those  who  desired  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  studies  and 
those  who  desired  to  secure  advanced  credit. 

The  balance  of  the  summer  work  was  organized  much  as  usual, 
except  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  coaching 
classes  for  grade  children.  Undoubtedly  more  could  have  been 
organized,  provided  funds  had  been  sufficient  to  justify  it.  One 
further  modification  consisted  in  the  arrangement  for  the  opening 
during  July  and  August  of  a  large  number  of  the  domestic-science 
classrooms  for  conmiimity  instruction  in  canning  and  drying  of  food 
products.  These  classes  were  open  to  young  people  and  to  adults. 
They  constitute  one  form  of  the  contribution  of  the  public-school 
system   to    the  food-conservation  movement.    The  work  for  the 
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summer  now  openiog  was  organized,  ^o  far  as  the  white  schools  are 
concerned,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Patterson,  supervising 
principal,  who  is  being  placed  in  charge  of  all  types  of  special  school 
work.  The  colored  schools  continued  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Miss  Tumer.  For  the  first  time  a  public  appropriation  was  avail- 
able to  support  in  part  this  sununer  work.  The  balance  will  be  met, 
as  heretofore,  from  private  funds. 

Fromjmy  study  of  the  vacation-school  work  during  the  last  session 
and  during  the  pr^ent  session  to  this  writing,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  vacation-school  work  should  be 
systematically  organized  on  a  lai^e  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
community  has  clearly  expressed  its  desire  for  the  opportunity  the 
summer  schools  afford  for  educational  work.  I  believe  that  we  should 
ask  for  sufficient  appropriation  (at  least  $25,000  for  the  coming  year) 
to  enable  us  to  establish  a  complete  siunmer  unit  of  work.  I  believe 
that  this  is  needed  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  the  war  simply 
makes  it  more  advisable. 

In  my  judgment  the  work  should  be  organized  along  the  following 
general  lines: 

1.  Complete  summer  high  schools  should  be  organized  for  both  the 
white  and  colored  school  systems.  These  should  offer  opportunities 
for  study  in  the  main  basic  subjects  for  which  there  is  demand,  in  the 
laboratories  and  in  the  shops.  These  schools  should  be  run  on  the 
general  plan  now  followed  of  intensive  work  in  one  or  two  subjects. 
Students  of  proper  qualifications  who  apply  should  be  admitted  and 
should  be  required  to  apply  themselves  strictly  to  the  work  of  the 
classroom  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance. 

2.  A  completely  organized  grade  school  for  summer  work  ahoiild 
be  opened  in  each  general  section  of  the  city  for  students  who  desire 
to  make  up  subjects,  or  to  get  advanced  credit.  Only  the  basic  sub- 
jects should  be  taught.  The  enrollment  per  class  should  be  limited 
so  that  intensive  work  can  be  done.  In  the  suburbs  where  the  en- 
rollment naturally  would  not  be  as  heavy  classes  should  be  organ- 
ized in  composite  courses.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  six  full 
eight-room  units  should  be  organized  for  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
and  several  composite  organizations  for  the  suburbs  to  take  care  of 
the  white  children  and  that  at  least  four  eight-room  imits  with  sup- 
plemental composite  classes  for  the  suburbs  should  be  oiganized  in 
connection  with  the  colored  schools.  I  feel  certain  that  these  schools 
would  enroll  pupils  to  their  capacity. 

3.  In  all  probability  the  canning  and  drying  schools  should  be  kept 
open  for  teaching  purposes  during  July  and  August  as  was  done 
during  the  current  year.  The  food  conservation  movement  is  one 
which  should  be  pressed  over  a  series  of  years.  After  a  commimity 
is  fairly  weU  instructed  in  the  preserving  processes,  there  should  be 
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opportunity  for  these  centers  to  teach  other  features  which  hare  to 
do  with  domestic-science  features  of  household  economics. 

4.  The  school-garden  instruction  should  be  broadened  and  extended 
so  as  to  interlock  properly  with  the  preliminary  instruction  given 
during  the  regular  year. 

5.  Certain  of  the  manual-training  centers  adjacent  to  the  summer 
grade-school  unit  should  be  open  for  classes  for  definite,  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 

6.  The  summer  playground  work  should  be  gradually  extended, 
although  I  believe  that  with  the  extension  of  the  grade-schools  imit, 
and  with  the  definite  organization  of  the  educational  work  that  the 
character  of  the  playground  activities,  so  far  as  their  industrial  side 
is  concerned,  may  be  greatly  simplified. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  expense  for  this  summer  work, 
which  the  public  has  shown  it  very  strongly  desires,  should  be  entirely 
met  from  public  fimds,  and  that  the  schools  should  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  raising  fxmds  for  school  support  either  by  entertainment 
or  by  other  means.  I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  school  system 
who  engage  in  this  work  should  receive  extra  compensation  for  the 
service.  A  study  of  the  custom  in  other  cities  shows  that  this  plan 
of  extra  payment  is  very  general.  The  teacher  who  engages  in  coach- 
ing work  must  bring  to  it  the  best  of  her  strength  and  ability,  for  the 
work  is  necessarily  intensive.  The  teacher  who  serves  on  the  play- 
grounds handles  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  serves  not  only  in  the 
mornings,  but  gives  her  evenings  as  weU.  Thus  far  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation given  has  been  less  than  that  given  for  routine  work  in  the 
day  schools. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

•Night-school  work  in  both  white  and  colored  schools  was  under 
new  direction  during  the  past  year.  The  white  schools  were  placed 
under  the  chaise  of  Supervising  Principal  Walter  B.  Patterson  and 
those  of  the  colored  schools  were  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Payne. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  these  officers  which  make  inter- 
esting reading.  Owing  to  a  somewhat  increased  appropriation,  it 
was  possible  to  lengthen  the  school  term  and  to  extend  somewhat 
the  range  of  instruction.  The  demand  for  the  vocational  and  shop 
courses,  heretofore  given,  continued  heavy.  New  work  was  intro- 
duced in  the  white  schools  in  the  way  of  trade  printing,  where  a  class 
largely  made  up  of  apprentices  did  very  effective  work.  Classes  for 
instructing  janitors  in  the  care  of  steam-heating  plants  were  con- 
ducted throughout  the  year  in  both  the  white  and  colored  schools. 
Considering  the  many  demands  on  the  janitorial  force,  because  of 
difficulties  with  buildings,  owing  to  shortage  of  fuel  supply,  and 
because  of  the  greatly  increased  use  of  buildings  at  night  by  various 
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organizational  it  was  felt  that  these  classes  were  really  successful  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  janitor  students  who  were  obli^dd  to  drop  out 
for  the  reasons  mentioned.  In  the  white  schools  there  were  carried 
on  12  classes  for  foreigners,  and  in  accordance  with  my  special  desire 
a  beginning  was  made  in  the  definite  teaching  of  citizenship.  Classes 
in  the  principles  of  salesmanship  and  in  retail  salesmenship  were  also 
organized  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  as  new  elem^its  in  our 
night-school  system.  Classes  in  Spanish  were  started  in  the  high 
schools  and  enrolled  considerable  numbers.  The  enrollment  in  the 
night  schools  has  always  been  found  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  shifting 
character.  There  is  a  lai^  element  which  remains  during  the  entire 
session,  but  there  are  many  who  come  for  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  white  schools  during  the  year  was  4,319, 
and  that  of  the  colored  schools  was  1,928. 

A  study  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  and  of  pres^it  conditions 
inclines  me  to  the  beUef  that  the  continued  development  of  our  night- 
school  work  should  be  in  part  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  The  machine  shops  in  both  the  white  and  colored  schools  should 
be  open  every  night  in  the  week  with  relays  of  teachers,  if  necessary, 
for  the  training  of  those  who  apply.  I  believe  there  is  sufficient 
demand  at  present  to  justify  this  action,  and  that  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  we  shall  find  it  a  patriotic  service  to  encourage  such 
training.  It  is  possible  that  by  dividing  students  into  classes  for 
theory  and  lecture  work,  and  into  classes  for  the  practical  shop  expe- 
rience, we  may  be  able  to  accommodate  more  students  and  give 
more  thorough  training.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  some  of 
these  machine  shops  should  be  open  for  classes  not  only  during  the 
winter  season,  but  for  certain  nights  during  the  smnmer. 

2.  In  view  of  the  war  added  emphasis  should  be  given  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  to  the  training  of  foreigners,  both  in  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  in  the  principles  of  American  citizenship.  I  believe 
that  citizenship  teaching  should  be  given  definitely  to  all  the  stu- 
dents who  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  group.  I  believe 
that  the  work  for  the  foreigners  should  no  longer  be  limited  largely 
to  English  but  should  extend  to  other  basic  subjects  where  neces- 
sary, although  students  might  be  permitted  to  go  into  regular  classes 
in  other  subjects  if  not  too  much  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  English  or  by  previous  training  of  a  character  to  make  advanced 
work  difficult  for  them.  Steps  were  taken  during  last  year  to  call 
the  night  schools  to  the  attention  of  the  foreign  element  in  our  popu- 
lation. I  beheve  that  we  should  continue  to  use  every  proper  means 
during  the  coming  year  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  the  foreign 
element. 

3.  I  am  urging  the  directors  of  night  schools  to  systematize  and 
standardize  the  grade  work  so  far  as  possible  considering  the  varied 
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qualifications  and  ages  of  those  who  apply.  It  may  be  impossihle 
to  organize  the  work  below  the  seventh  grade  on  the  basis  of  equiya- 
lents  of  the  day  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  I  believe  much  is  possible  along  this  line.  As  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  fair  equivalent,  credit  for  night-school  work  should 
be  recognized  in  the  day-school  system.  To  meet  any  demands  of 
business,  classes  for  trade  work  in  the  recognized  basic  subjects  should 
be  organized  regardless  of  grade  or  high  school  year. 

4.  The  heavy  demand  on  our  high  schools  shows  very  clearly 
that  there  is  a  real  need  which  must  be  met  through  these  organiznr 
tions.  The  demand  for  business  and  industrial  subjects  continues 
steadily.  There  is  an  increasing  call  for  the  main  subjects  of  the 
day-school  ciuriculum.  This  comes  from  those  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  or  at  some  time  dur- 
ing their  high-school  course,  and  who  now  feel  the  deficiencies  in 
their  educational  equipment  and  desire  to  correct  them  so  far  as 
possible.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  organ- 
ize more  of  tins  high-school  work  on  the  intensive  plan  followed  in 
the  summer  high  school,  so  that  equivalent  units  of  work  may  be 
accomphshed  and  proper  credit  may  be  given.  I  see  no  reason  why 
night-school  students  should  not  complete  the  high-school  work 
they  were  obliged  to  omit  in  day  school  and  be  granted  a  diploma, 
provided  the  work  and  final  accomplishment  is  of  equivalent  weight. 

5.  It  is  possible  that  the  present  movement  for  food  conservation 
may  make  it  very  advisable  to  extend  considerably  the  work  of  our 
night  classes  in  domestic  science.  Should  that  demand  come,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  our  ability. 

The  natural  growth  in  the  lines  now  established  and  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  in  new  lines  would  seem  to  require  still  further 
increases  in  our  night^chool  appropriation.  I  believe  also  that  our 
teachers  should  be  better  paid  and  that  the  salary  restriction  now  in 
the  statutes  should  be  removed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  the  most 
experienced  and  worth  while  service  possible.  I  beUeve  more  and 
more  that  money  spent  for  night  schools  is  money  well  spent. 

MANUAL  TRAINING,   PBEVOCATIONAL  AND  TBADE  INSTRUCTION. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  manual-training  activities  for  boys  down  through 
the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  possibly  third  grades.  I  gave  this  mat- 
ter careful  study  again  during  the  past  year  and  am  more  than  ever 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  need  for  this  increase  in  the  manual  work. 
I  believe  it  offers  an  element  which  would  be  of  value  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  in  the  schools  if  not  to  all.  I  may  say  that 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  very  generally  favor  the  same 
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organizational  it  was  felt  that  these  classes  were  really  successful  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  janitor  students  who  were  obliged  to  drop  out 
for  the  reasons  mentioned.  In  the  white  schools  there  were  carried 
on  12  classes  for  foreigners,  and  in  accordance  with  my  special  desire 
a  beginning  was  made  in  the  definite  teaching  of  citizenship.  Classes 
in  the  principles  of  salesmanship  and  in  retail  salesmenship  were  also 
organized  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  as  new  elements  in  our 
night-school  system.  Classes  in  Spanish  were  started  in  the  hi^ 
schools  and  enrolled  considerable  numbers.  The  enrollment  in  the 
night  schools  has  always  been  found  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  shifting 
character.  There  is  a  large  element  which  remains  during  the  entire 
session,  but  there  are  many  who  come  for  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  white  schools  during  the  year  was  4,319, 
and  that  of  the  colored  schools  was  1,928. 

A  study  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  and  of  present  conditions 
inclines  me  to  the  behef  that  the  continued  development  of  our  night- 
school  work  should  be  in  part  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  The  machine  shops  in  both  the  white  and  colored  schools  should 
be  open  every  night  in  the  week  with  relays  of  teachers,  if  necessary, 
for  the  training  of  those  who  apply.  I  believe  there  is  sufficient 
demand  at  present  to  justify  this  action,  and  that  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  we  shall  find  it  a  patriotic  service  to  encourage  such 
training.  It  is  possible  that  by  dividing  students  into  classes  for 
theory  and  lecture  work,  and  into  classes  for  the  practical  shop  expe- 
rience, we  may  be  able  to  accommodate  more  students  and  give 
more  thorough  training.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  some  of 
these  machine  shops  should  be  open  for  classes  not  only  during  the 
winter  season,  but  for  certain  nights  during  the  smnmer. 

2.  In  view  of  the  war  added  emphasis  should  be  given  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  to  the  training  of  foreigners,  both  in  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  in  the  principles  of  American  citizenship.  I  believe 
that  citiz«isliip  teaching  should  be  given  definitely  to  all  the  stu- 
dents who  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  tliis  group.  I  be-ieve 
that  the  work  for  the  foreigners  should  no  longer  be  limited  largely 
to  English  but  should  extend  to  other  basic  subjects  where  neces- 
sary, although  students  might  be  permitted  to  go  into  regular  classes 
in  other  subjects  if  not  too  much  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  English  or  by  previous  training  of  a  character  to  make  advanced 
work  difficult  for  them.  Steps  were  taken  during  last  year  to  call 
the  night  schools  to  the  attention  of  the  foreign  element  in  our  popu 
lation.  I  beUeve  that  we  should  continue  to  use  every  proper  means 
during  the  coming  year  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  the  foreign 
element. 

3.  I  am  urging  the  directors  of  night  schools  to  systematize  and 
standardize  the  grade  work  so  far  as  possible  considering  the  varied 
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qualifications  and  ages  of  those  who  apply.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  oiganize  the  work  below  the  seventh  grade  on  the  basis  of  equiya- 
lents  of  the  day  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  I  believe  much  is  possible  along  this  line.  As  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  fair  equivalent,  credit  for  night-school  work  should 
be  recognized  in  the  day-school  system.  To  meet  any  demands  of 
business,  classes  for  trade  work  in  tJie  recognized  basic  subjects  should 
be  organized  regardless  of  grade  or  high  school  year. 

4.  The  heavy  demand  on  our  high  schools  shows  very  clearly 
that  there  is  a  real  need  which  must  be  met  through  these  organiza- 
tions. The  demand  for  business  and  industrial  subjects  continues 
steadily.  There  is  an  increasing  call  for  the  main  subjects  of  the 
day-school  curriculum.  This  comes  from  those  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  or  at  some  time  dur- 
ing their  high-school  course,  and  who  now  feel  the  deficiencies  in 
their  educational  equipment  and  desire  to  correct  them  so  far  as 
possible.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  organ- 
ize more  of  this  high-school  work  on  the  intensive  plan  followed  in 
the  summer  high  school,  so  that  equivalent  units  of  work  may  be 
accomplished  and  proper  credit  may  be  given.  I  see  no  reason  why 
night-school  students  should  not  complete  the  high-school  work 
they  were  obliged  to  omit  in  day  school  and  be  granted  a  diploma, 
provided  the  work  and  final  accomplishment  is  of  equivalent  weight. 

5.  It  is  possible  that  the  present  movement  for  food  conservation 
may  make  it  very  advisable  to  extend  considerably  the  work  of  our 
night  classes  in  domestic  science.  Should  that  demand  come,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  our  ability. 

The  natural  growth  in  the  Unes  now  established  and  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  in  new  lines  would  seem  to  require  still  further 
increases  in  our  night-school  appropriation.  I  believe  also  that  our 
teachers  should  be  better  paid  and  that  the  salary  restriction  now  in 
the  statutes  should  be  removed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  the  most 
experienced  and  worth  while  service  possible.  I  believe  more  and 
more  that  money  spent  for  night  schools  is  money  well  spent. 

MANUAL  TRAINING,   PBEVOCATIONAL  AND  TRADE  INSTRUCTION. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  manual-training  activities  for  boys  down  through 
the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  possibly  third  grades.  I  gave  this  mat- 
ter careful  study  again  during  the  past  year  and  am  more  than  ever 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  need  for  this  increase  in  the  manual  work. 
I  beMeve  it  offers  an  element  which  would  be  of  value  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  in  the  schools  if  not  to  all.  I  may  say  that 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  very  generally  favor  the  same 
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proposition.  At  ihe  same  time  I  feel  that  our  prevocational  work 
of  a  manual  and  industrial  type  and  our  trade  work  should  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students,  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  the  general  situation  created  by  ihe  present  war 
crisis.  I  recommend,  therefore,  the  following  general  plan  for  the 
extension  of  these  lines  of  work.  It  has  already  been  outlined  ver- 
bally to  the  Board  and  to  the  school  officers  and  teachers. 

Ghrade  manvaJrirainvng  work. — ^Af ter  conference  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, director  of  manual  training,  I  recommend  the  following  plan 
for  grade  manual-training  work.  Experience  will  probably  modify 
this  in  some  details.  It  may  be  possible  also  to  coordinate  some 
of  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  with  the  department  of 
drawing: 

Grade  3:  Work  in  paper,  cardboard,  and  clay. 

Grade  4:  Work  in  cardboard,  light  reed,  and  splints  Obasketry), 
clay,  and  thin  wood  (whittling  and  coping  saw  work). 

Grade  5:  Wood  (coping  saw  work  and  work  with  a  few  small 
tools),  heavy  reed,  splhits,  and  willow  (basketry),  cardboard,  doth, 
and  leather  (elementary  bookbinding). 

Grade  6:  Woodwork  (including  largely  the  work  now  done  in  the 
seventh  grade). 

Grade  7:  Woodwork  (bringing  down  present  eighth-grade  work 
as  room  is  made  for  it  by  the  transfer  of  the  seventh-^ade  work  to 
the  sixth  grade). 

Grade  8:  Woodwork  (develop  in  the  present  eighth-grade  comse 
in  selected  shops  by  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  a  light  band  saw, 
a  small  planer,  and  possibly  one  or  two  turning  lathes.  This  equip- 
ment would  enable  us  to  handle  a  wider  range  of  work,  including 
simple  pattern  making.  If  practical  phjrsics  is  introduced  in  the 
eighth  grade,  with  a  reorganization  of  higher-grade  work,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  bojrs  to  make  elementary  apparatus). 

In  the  eighth  grade  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  should  be  alter- 
nate courses  paralleling  woodwork  for  those  desiring  sheet-metal 
work,  in  electric  wiring,  and  elementary,  practical  physics,  and  pos- 
sibly in  printing.  Mr.  Chamberlain  recommends  printing  as  an 
alternate  in  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  developments  suggested  it  is  probable 
that  separate  shops  will  be  required  only  for  the  grades  sixth  to 
eighth.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  present  policy  of  placing  manual- 
training  shops  in  the  grade  buildings  will  be  continued  and  extended 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  give  more  time,  if  necessary,  with  less  interrup- 
tion to  other  school  work  by  the  elimination  of  time  lost  in  traveling 
to  outside  manual  training  centers.  It  is  possible  that  it  maybe 
necessary  in  the  fifth  grade  to  have  an  equipment  of  one  or  two  niov- 
uble  benches  for  light  tools.     I  believe  that  the  work  outlined  for  the 
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third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  can  be  done  effectively  in  the  regular 
classrooms. 

The  serious  question  in  connection  with  the  general  extension  of 
manual-training  work,  as  is  the  case  in  the  extension  of  trade  work, 
is  that  of  seeming  a  sufficient  force  of  capable  teachers.  It  is  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  may  be  done  by 
the  regular  classroom  teacher.  It  is  possible  that  the  fifth-grade 
work  could  be  done  either  by  the  classroom  teacher  or  by  women 
teachers  acting  as  special  teachers.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that 
special-teacher  help  will  be  advisable  to  some  degree  from  the  bottom 
up.  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  trained  men  teachers 
will  be  required.  We  are  already  experiencing  serious  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  satisfactory  force  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work 
we  now  have.  In  an  extension  of  that  work  we  shall  be  considerably 
handicapped  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  ofFer  better  salaries  than 
the  schedule  now  permits.  Teachers  in  these  higher  grades  should 
have  had  practical  experience  and  with  it  teaching  capacity  and  high 
ideals  of  workmanship.  From  the  bottom  up  the  value  of  manual 
training  rests  in  part,  of  course,  on  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  and 
brain  to  work  in  proper  coordination.  Another  important  part  of 
the  training  is  that  of  instilling  in  the  pupils  a  respect  for  tools,  how- 
ever simple,  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  artisan  who  rejoices 
in  a  well-done  piece  of  work  into  which  he  puts  much  of  the  best  of 
himself. 

PrevoeoHonal  schools. — ^The  Smallwood  Grade  Manual  Training 
School  and  the  Lenox  School  have  in  my  judgment  fully  justified 
themselves.  The  Smallwood  School  especially  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  unit  in  the  grade- 
school  system  which  will  emphasize  to  a  large  degree  the  manual 
side  of  instruction  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  basic  work  in  the  old 
grade  coiu:Be8.  The  Smallwood  type  school  takes  the  child  at  the 
fifth  grade  and  gives  him  a  course  of  study  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  which  is  devoted  to  scholarship  work  and  40  per  cent  to  manual 
work,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art.  The  school  establishes  an 
intimate  and  vital  connection  with  the  home  and  the  working  com- 
munity. Its  activities  fit  the  pupils  to  be  better  home  workers  and 
home  keepers.  At  the  same  time -it  gives  them  training  leading 
toward  some  of  the  fields  of  activity  in  the  working  world.  Expe- 
rience with  the  school  shows  that  the  children  gain  a  very  definite 
moral  training  and  that  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  is  remarkably  cul- 
tivated. The  methods  employed  are  those  which  commonly  exist 
in  the  lives  of  workmen  and  housewives.  The  children  seem  unusu- 
ally natural  and  happy.  A  fundamental  principle  of  managing  the 
oiganization  of  the  Smallwood  School  is  that  the  student  should  not 
be  shut  out  from  high-school  opportunity.     He  is  permitted  to  return 
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to  the  regular  grades  when  he  completes  any  grade  in  his  own  school 
without  loss  of  standing.  He  may  thus  transfer  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  grade  in  the  prevocational  school  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  a  regular  school,  for  example,  thus  passing  on  into  the 
high  school,  or  he  may  continue  in  the  prevocational  school  dirough 
the  eighth  grade  and  then  pass  into  the  high  school  vsdth  proper 
credit.  The  door  of  further  educational  opportunity  is  not  closed. 
In  connection  with  the  following  recommendations  the  reports  of  the 
principals  of  the  Smallwood  and  Lenox  Schools  should  be  read. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  after  careful  study  of  the  situation,  that  there 
is  a  genuine  demand  for  the  extension  of  these  prevocational  schools, 
and  that  we  shoidd  proceed  to  develop  them  systematically  through- 
out the  city  as  a  special  unit  in  our  general  school  system.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  field  for  at  least  six  or  seven  of  these 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  white  community  and  for  probably 
three  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  colored  communi^.  These 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  fairly  evenly  cover  the  territory  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Smallwood  School  covers  the  special  need  of 
the  southwest  section  of  the  city.  The  Lenox  School  may  be  devel- 
oped to  cover  the  territory  near  the  Capitol,  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  opportunity  for  a  school  of  this  kind.  The  site  for  a  vocational 
school  now  owned  by  the  public  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Navy  Yard  should  be  utilized  for  a  school  of  this  type  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  southeast  section  of  the  city.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Abbot  School  could  lend  itself  exceptionally  well  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  central  section  of  the  city.  It  is  probable  that  other 
schools  of  the  same  general  type  should  be  developed  in  the  north- 
west section  on  the  heights  just  east  or  west  of  Rock  Creek  so  placed 
as  to  meet  any  demands  of  the  community  west  of  Twentieth  Street 
and  including  Georgetown.  So  far  as  the  colored  school  situation  is 
concerned  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  present  Cardoza  Voca- 
tional School  should  be  interorganized  with  one  of  the  grade  buildings 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  reconstructed  as  a  prevocational 
school  of  the  Smallwood  type.  I  believe  that  the  second  school  of 
the  same  general  type  should  be  organized  at  the  Phelps  School 
Building,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  part  for  manual  training  pinrposes. 
The  third  school  of  the  same  general  type  should  be  developed  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  Gteorgetown. 

It  should  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  the  Smallwood  represents 
a  type  of  school  and  not  a  rigid  cotu^e  of  study.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  considerable  variety  in  the  courses 
of  the  various  prevocational  schools  in  so  far  as  the  manual  work  is 
concerned.  This  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  special  desires  and  needs 
of  various  communities  and  to  give  somewhere  in  the  city  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  real  needs  of  some  individual  pupils  no  matter 
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where  they  reside.  Assuming,  for  example,  that  the  Smallwood 
School  should  continue  its  present  course  of  study  and  add  thereto, 
perhaps,  sheet-metal  work  or  electric  wiring,  the  Lenox  School 
might  follow  in  part  the  same  general  lines  but  substitute  a  greater 
emphasis  on  mechanical  drawing  and  pattern  making,  rath^  than 
on  cabinet  and  furniture  making.  The  school  developed  on  the  Poto- 
mac Avenue  dite  near  the  Navy  Yard  imdoubtedly  should  place  its 
emphasis,  so  far  as  the  work  for  the  boys  is  concerned,  on  general 
metal  work  and  machine  work.  This  constitutes  the  greater  activity 
of  the  neighborhood  it  serves.  The  Abbot  School  might  be  developed 
more  as  a  grade  commercial  school,  emphasizing  the  work  in  depart- 
mental salesmanship.  The  store  computations,  bundle  wrapping, 
packing,  detivery  service,  and  the  other  details  in  which  yoimg 
people  should  have  some  training  who  expect  to  go  into  the  stores 
of  the  community.  A  school  like  this,  however,  mig^t  be  made  an 
excellent  preparatory  school  for  the  Business  High  School,  as  the 
shop-type  school  may  be  made  an  excellent  preparatory  school  for 
the  manual  training  high  schools.  A  study  of  other  locaUties  will 
determine  more  or  less  the  advisable  courses  to  employ  as  the  basic 
ones  on  the  manual  side.  In  all  of  these  schools  I  bdieve  that  the 
home-making  side,  domestic  science  and  art  work,  and  some  of  the 
work  of  the  boys  should  be  emphasized.  It  is  even  possible  that 
one  of  these  schools  may  develop  especially  along  the  lines  of  garden- 
ing and  agricultiu*al  work  generally. 

The  Smallwood  School  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  seems  very 
advisable  and  important  to  combine  it  at  an  early  date  with  the 
S.  J.  Bowen  School,  making  it  a  group  school  under  the  present 
manual-training  principal.  The  Smallwood  has  been  drawing  part 
of  its  student  body  from  the  S.  J.  Bowen,  and  has  been  training  some 
of  the  classes  in  that  building.  The  consolidation  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  simple  matter.  Mr.  Chamberlain  recommends  the  general 
plan  for  this  school  as  consolidated,  as  follows: 

1.  Organize  the  Smallwood  and  S.  J.  Bowen  as  a  group,  the  general  plan  of  which 
Bhould  be — 

(a)  A  straight  vocational  class  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade  and  elect  to  continue,  and  those  who  elect  to  enter  it  Instead  of  the 
eighth  grade.  Until  other  schools  were  ready  to  contribute,  as  feeders,  to  this  class 
it  would  probably  be  small;  that  is,  this  one  school  would  hardly  provide  many  pupils 
for  such  a  class. 

(6)  A  full  eighth  grade. 

(c)  Two  seventh  grades.  The  effort  should  be  made  to  supply  the  eighth  grade 
from  witMn  the  school. 

(d)  Sixth  grades  to  supply,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  seventh  grades.  (Two  or 
three.) 

(e).  Fifth  grades,  to  the  limit  of  the  accommodations.    (One  or  two.) 
Notes. — The  vocational  work  offered  at  firat  should  be  in  not  more  than  two  lines 
for  boys  and  the  same  for  girls;  the  expectation  being  that,  if  the  number  of  pupils 
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increased  so  as  to  crowd  this  work  or  to  prevent  the  proper  growth  of  the  prevocatiQ&al 
work,  or  as  similar  schools  are  developed  elsewhero,  these  vocational  lines  should  be 
reduced  in  number. 

The  prevocational  work  should  be  planned  to  include  woodwork  (cabinet  and  funi- 
ture  making),  upholstering,  printing,  and  mechanical  drawing,  as  at  present,  and,  if 
room  permits,  sheet-metal  work  and  electric  wiring,  for  boys;  and  the  same  work  for 
girls  as  now  provided,  the  domestic-art  work  being  extended  to  include  tailoring. 

In  the  proper  reorganization  of  our  hi^er  grade  work  and  high 
school  work  along  junior  and  senior  high-school  lineS;  I  believe  it 
will  be  eafflly  possible  to  add  a  ninth  year  to  two  or  three  of  the 
prevocational  schools  established  under  the  general  plan  proposed 
in  which  trade  iostruction  should  be  more  definite.  This  will  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  practical  organization  of  several  of  these  centers 
as  -junior  industrial  high  schools. 

VocaUonal  and  trade  instruction, — ^At  the  present  time  we  are 
giving  in  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  considerable  work 
that  is  of  a  definite  vocational  character.  Our  nonnal  schools  are 
vocational  schools.  So  are  the  Busiaess  High  School  and  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  Dunbar  High  School.  Printing  has  been 
introduced  in  two  of  the  high  schools,  and  will  undoubtedly  develop 
rapidly  real  trade  featiu-es.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  manuid-training 
high  schools  is  of  a  trade  instruction  character  and  tends  to  reduce 
the  apprenticed  time  of  students  who  go  into  certain  of  the  trades 
after  leaving  school.  The  O  Street  and  Cardoza  Vocational  Schools, 
and  to  some  extent  the  Smallwood,  are  doing  trade-instruction  work 
This  work  is  along  definite,  worth-while  lines,  but  requires  in  my 
judgment  a  broader  development  and  an  organization  on  a  sounder 
basis.  There  is  clearly  need  for  a  definite  practical  development 
of  training  in  certain  industries  and  trades.  For  the  mechanically 
minded,  those  who  have  special  capacity,  trade  cotmMs  f oim  a  natural 
cap  to  the  manual-training  and  prevocational  work. 

Some  of  this  work  may  be  added,  as  just  suggested,  to  the  prevo- 
cational schools,  carrying  them  through  the  junior  high  school  year. 
Some  may  be  added  in  the  high  schools  now  existing  and  some  may  be 
given  in  central  trade  schools. 

Printing  is  one  of  the  trades  which  should  be  represented  by  eflfec- 
tive  work.  While  printing  may  be  given  as  one  of  the  manual  train- 
ing or  prevocational  courses,  I  believe  that  the  organization  of  the 
trade  courses  is  proper  either  at  the  central  trade  school  or  in  certain 
of  our  general  high  schools.  The  value  of  broad  training  in  English 
and  of  certain  general  training  makes  the  addition  of  printing  as  a 
course  in  the  general  high  school  well  worth  consideration.  For  those 
who  can  not  take  the  time  necessary  for  a  full  high-school  term  of 
four  years,  an  intensive  printing  course  should  be  oi^ganized  to  cover 
a  year  or  two  years  following  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work. 
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In  the  same  way  the  splendid  shop  equipment  in  our  manual  training 
high  schools  should  be  utilized  to  some  extent  for  trade  courses  of 
one  or  two  years  in  length.  Students  might  easily  come  to  these 
schools  for  their  final  trade  instruction  from  the  prevocational  schools 
in  which  the  machine  shop  side  is  the  particular  feature.  I  believe 
that  the  manual  training  high  schools  should  run  their  shops  until 
late  afternoon,  and  on  Saturdays  and  evenings  if  necessary,  with 
relays  of  teachers,  so  that  trade  instruction  may  be  given  at  such 
times  as  students  can  present  themselves.  There  is  a  field  here  for 
part  time  work  in  a  trade  line.  Vocational  training  in  drafting  might 
well  be  organized  in  the  same  way  to  a  broader  utilization  of  the  facili- 
ties we  now  have  in  our  great  high  schools. 

Taking  into  account  the  facilities  these  schools  afford  there  will 
still  be  need  for  trade  instruction  at  some  central  point.  This  instruc- 
tion will  cover  a  phase  of  the  trade  printing  already  mentioned,  some 
of  the  building  trades,  automobile  repair,  and  work  in  electric  wiring 
and  certain  developments  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  work 
for  the  girls.  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  report  suggests  quite  a  number  of 
developments  of  the  trade  work,  which  it  may  be  advisable  in  time 
to  introduce.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  make  the  trade  instruc- 
tion a  matter  of  growtii,  striving  to  develop  in  the  grades  efidciency 
in  the  large  basic  fields  of  opportunity. 

For  central  schools  for  trade  training,  it  would  seem  to  me  very 
advisable  to  reconstruct  and  develop  the  old  Central  High  School 
Building  and  the  M  Stieet  High  School  Building.  The  old  Central 
is  adjacent  to  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School,  and  the 
M  Street  is  adjacent  to  both  the  Armstrong  and  Dunbar  High  Schools, 
so  that  the  faciUties  of  these  schools  might  be  available  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  probable  that  the  basement  and  a  portion  of  the  first 
floor  of  these  two  buildings  would  give  sufficient  space  for  machinery 
and  general  trade  instruction,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  class  room 
space  of  the  structures  would  be  available  for  the  development  of 
real  junior  high  schools. 

SCHOOL  OABDENIKQ,  PBESEBVATIGN  OF  PBODUCTS,  AND  AQBIOULTURAL 

INSTRUCTION, 

For  two  or  three  years  past  I  have  been  urging  the  reawakening  of 
interest  in  school  gardening.  During  the  past  year  with  the  general 
situation  as  to  supplies  of  food  becoming  steadily  more  serious,  it 
seemed  to  me  especially  necessary  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  school  and  the  home  gardening.  With  the  coming  of  early  spring, 
therefore,  the  matter  was  placed  before  the  children  in  the  schools  far 
more  forcibly  than  ever.  We  were  helped  by  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  general  city  movements  looking  to  the  same  end,  and  we  in  turn 
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cooperated  in  many  ways  with  these  movements.    As  a  result  the 
children  purchased  seeds  for  use  during  the  present  season  amounting 
to  333,000  packages,  and  statistics  taken  May  1,  1917,  showed  that 
16,885  home  gardens  were  estahlished  through  the  influence  of  the 
schools.    Miss  Sipe,  who  has  been  designated  in  charge  of  school 
gardens,  has  been  exceptionally  efficient  in  that  line  of  work.    She 
has  given  lectures  to  groups  of  pupils  and  parents,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides.     She  has  worked  most  efficiently  with  her  own  students 
in  the  normal  school.     Under  her  leadership  12  general  school  ga^ 
dens  were  developed  in  the  white  schools  for  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary agricxilture.    The  majority  of  these  have  shown  most  credit- 
able results.     The  report  of  Miss  Sipe,  contained  in  this  volume,  is 
well  worth  reading  in  this  connection.     In  the  colored  school  system 
school  gardens  were  organized  at  nine  general  centers.    Undoubtedly 
the  school  movement  has  contributed  materially  to  the  local  food 
conservation  movement. 

A  home  garden  or  a  school  garden  which  grows  products  simply 
for  suromer  consumption  and  allows  the  surplus  to  go  to  waste  is  not 
performing  in  these  days  its  full  and  proper  function.  The  home 
garden  ought  to  contribute  materially  to  the  winter  food  supply.  On 
that  account  I  was  very  anxious  to  supplement  the  school  garden 
movement  with  the  proper  instruction  in  the  preserving  of  the  prod- 
ucts grown.  To  accomplish  this  required  the  cooperation  of  the 
domestic  science  department,  which  was  cordially  and  effectively 
given.  The  children  in  the  eighth  grade  were  given  instruction  in 
canning  and  preserving,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  a  laiige 
nimiber  of  our  domestic  science  centers  were  opened  beginning  with 
the  first  of  July  as  centers  of  instruction  in  canning,  preserving,  and 
drying. 

It  is  very  certain  in  my  mind  that  our  work  must  not  stop  here. 
The  shortage  of  food  will  remain  with  us  in  all  probability  for  several 
years.  Aside  entirely  from  the  unusual  shortage  of  the  present  time, 
the  school  garden  movement  is  a  thrift  movement,  and  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  community.  It  ought  to  be  encouraged  for 
a  number  of  worth-while  reasons.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should 
make  school  gardening  instruction  a  definite  imit  in  our  grade  work, 
and  that  there  should  continue  to  be  as  there  has  been  at  the  start  a 
close  coordination  of  the  garden  work  with  the  work  in  the  domestic 
science.  It  is  easily  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  give  instruction  of  a 
theoretical  kind  to  groups  of  students  during  the  winter  months,  and 
to  extend  the  practical  gardening  work  during  the  spring,  siunmer, 
and  fall.  Properly  carried  out,  the  instruction  of  the  gardening 
teachers  should  not  be  limited  to  the  field  of  the  school  gardens,  but 
they  should  be  free  to  go  to  the  home  gardens  to  give  advice  and  in- 
struction to  the  children  who  get  their  first  teaching  in  our  schook. 
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Considering  the  fact  that  Washington  b  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  farming  and  trucking  lands,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
natural  development  of  our  home  gardening  work  into  vocational  train-, 
ing  for  agriculture  and  horticcltuj^.  This  would  mean  the  introduction 
in  some  of  our  high  schools  of  courses  along  the  various  agricvJtural 
lines,  of  general  practice  on  large  areas  of  farm  land^,  either  in  the 
form  of  farm  schools,  or  as  exten5  ion  work  under  the  direction  of  high- 
school  teachers  who  may  be  appointed  as  experts  for  this  work.  In 
the  design  of  the  new  Eastern  High  School  the  question  of  the  teach^ 
ing  of  agriculture  is  being  given  careful  con*^  ideration. 

SCWK>L    BAXKS. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 1  suggested  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  grade  banks,  worked  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hart,  head  of  our  department  of  BuLine&s  Practice,  at  my  request. 
Experience  with  this  plan  in  an  experimental  way  during  the  past 
year  shows  that  in  general  it  should  work  satisfactoriljr,  although  it 
may  be  possible  to  adopt  an  even  simpler  plan  relieving  grade  tcacheis 
of  any  financial  responsibility.  The  demand  for  school  banks  con- 
tinues and  I  believe  that  we  should  extend  them,  but  should  do  so  only 
under  definite  and  well-understood  regulations.  The  school  bank  is 
now  well  established  in  school  life  elsewhere  and  has  had  a  splendid 
development  withiti  our  own  high  schools.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
our  movement  for  the  general  teaching  of  thrift.  Since  the  proposi- 
tion put  before  the  board  in  my  last  report  has  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  acted  upon,  I  earnestly  urge  that  a  special  committee  of 
the  board  be  appointed  to  consider  recommendations  I  shall  submit 
and  to  work  out  with  the  superintendent  the  details  of  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  working  plan  for  our  schools. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  long-standing  desire  of  the  superintendent  relative  to  the 
definite  and  systematic  development  of  our  instruction  in  penman- 
ship was  realized  in  part  during  the  past  year  by  the  securing  of  an 
appropriation  for  supervision  of  this  work  and  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  M.  P.  Marsden  as  director  of  penmanship  in  the  white  graded 
schools  and  of  Miss  C.  £.  Martin  as  assistant  director  in  the  colored 
schools.  Both  of  these  officers  took  up  the  instruction  of  the  normal 
students  in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  by  me  to  train  our 
teachers  '*at  the  source."  These  officers  had  the  efficient  and  cordial 
support  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  author  of  the  penmanship  system  now  in  trso, 
and  through  his  cooperation  very  genuine  progress  was  made  toward 
the^establishmcnt  of  pciunanship  work  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis. 
10722**— D  c  1917— VOL  4 ^3 
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Naturally,  in  work  of  this  kind  where  the  training  in  a  new  syBtem 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  the  real  beneficial  effects  will  not  be  evident 
for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  good 
work  is  really  started.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  for  the 
first  year,  and  I  am  satisfied,  also,  with  the  system  now  in  use  as  one 
which  should  give  us  effective  restdts. 

SOCIALIZED  EBCrTATION   AND   SUPERVISED  STUDY. 

Diuing  the  past  year  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Wash- 
ington schools  in  the  use  of  the  socialized  recitation — that  form  of 
recitation  which  creates  a  special  atmosphere  of  activity  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child  in  the  class  room.  Under  the  socialized 
recitation  form  the  child  becomes  the  important  issue,  while  under  the 
old  form  the  course  of  study  assumed  the  prominent  position.  Under 
its  work  the  teacher  becomes  better  prepared  as  an  organizer  and 
guide,  and  is  less  active  in  the  class  room  during  the  recitations  where 
the  pupils  report  results  of  their  studies  and  question  each  other  and 
defend  their  statements.  As  Miss  Simons  states  in  her  report 
''Instead  of  reciting  to  the  teacher  the  pupils  talk  and  write  to  and 
for  one  another,  and  their  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  their  fel- 
lows seems  to  be  a  strong  impetus  for  good  work."  She  states  also 
that  the  socialization  of  the  recitation  has  been  the  aim  of  the  English 
teachers  during  the  past  year  and  has  been  achieved.  She  says  that 
in  working  at  it  the  teachers  have  made  use  of  many  devices,  among 
which  are  the  voluntary  recitation,  the  dividing  of  the  class  into 
groups  or  clubs,  each  group  or  club  being  held  respoasible  to  the 
class,  and  the  organization  of  the  class  every  little  while  into  a  literary 
society,  having  its  chairman  and  secretary,  and  a  placing  of  class 
exercises  in  the  hands  of  this  society.  The  socialized  recitation  has 
been  developed  by  individual  teachers  in  the  grade  schools,  and  has 
led  to  vigor  and  vitality  in  the  work.  Some  especially  good  work 
along  this  line  has  been  carried  on  in  certain  subjects  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  sixth  division  and  to  a  less  extent  in  some  of  the  other 
divisions. 

I  am  more  than  ever  a  believer  in  the  extension  of  supervised  study 
and  in  the  reduction  of  home  study.  The  general  introduction  of  this 
plan  means  possibly  a  slightly  longer  school  day,  certain  adjustments 
and  eUminations  in  the  coiu^e  of  study,  and  in  the  high  schools 
especially  a  certain  increase  in  teaching  force.  Undoubtedly  ils  in- 
troduction would  mean  a  lessening  of  failures  and  stronger  work 
generally  because  opportunity  is  given  for  individual  constructive 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  the  meeting  of  weak  pointe  as  (hey 
become  apparent. 

During  the  past  year  an  experiment  was  made  in  one  of  the  grade 
schools  of  the  third  division  in  the  use  of  supenmed  study,  laigd^f 
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with  a  view  to  reducing  the  amount  of  home  study.  During  the 
progress  of  this  experiment  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  com- 
parative value  of  results  under  the  plan  of  supervised  study,  volun- 
tary home  study  and  home  study  alone.  For  this  purpose  spelling 
was  tested  in  the  eighth  grade,  geography  in  the  seventh  grade,  and 
history  in  the  sixth  and  fifth.  In  all  cases  marked  superiority  was 
shown  where  there  was  systematic  supervised  study. 

As  to  the  general  conclusions  resxilting  from  this  experiment,  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  Supervising  Principal  Haycock,  as  follows: 

We  are  convinced  aa  a  result  of  our  ol  eervation  that  supervised  study  within  certain 
hounds  is  a  benefit  to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  should  be  gradually  introduced 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  has  its  chief  value  and  can  1  e  put  into  practice 
most  readily  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  upper  (intermediate)  grades.  There  can 
be  no  doul;t  as  to  the  value  of  well-directed  study  to  the  pupils,  especially  the  slower 
pupils.    Supervised  study  benefits  the  pupil  by — 

1.  Assuring  him  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  work  assigned. 

2.  Developing  systematic  methods  of  attack  upon  the  pro'  lems  in  hand. 

3.  Revealing  new  avenues  of  approach  in  the  search  of  facts. 

4.  Strengthening  his  self-confidence  by  creating  a  sense  of  knowing  how. 

5.  Pointing  out  continually  the  importance  of  the  economic  use  of  one's  time. 

6.  Increasing  the  power  to  think  for  one's  self  and  to  work  independently. 

7.  Helping  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  the  essentials  and  nonessentials  in 
an  aasignment. 

The  counter  effect  for  good  upon  the  teacher  is  a  factor  often  overlooked  in  evalu- 
ating the  results  of  supervised  study  methods  in  the  classroom.  The  reaction  upon 
the  teacher  is  beneficial  because  supervised  study  in  its  practical  working  out  accentu- 
ates the  following  important  pedagogical  principles: 

1.  The  importance  of  having  all  work  well  planned  <  efore  presentation  to  thii 
cla£B. 

2.  The  necessity  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  grade. 

3.  The  mistake  of  assigning  lessons  that  are  not  understood  1  y  the  pupils. 

4.  The  need  of  a  definite  program  carefully  planned  as  to  time  limits,  thus  develop- 
ing in  the  teacher  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  use  of  school  time. 

5.  A  way  of  getting  a  clearer  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  individual  child,  his 
points  of  strength  and  weakness,  his  false  estimation  of  values. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  general  introduction  of  supervised 
study  in  all  subjects  could  only  be  made  through  a  radical  change  in 
our  program  and  time  schedule  through  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
day  or  through  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  subject  matter  re- 
quired to  be  covered  in  each  year.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  pres- 
ent progress  in  experimental  grade  use  of  this  method  can  best  be 
made  by  requiring  the-  supervised  type  of  study  for  one  particular 
subject  in  each  grade.  After  the  experience  resulting  from  such  a 
requirement  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  how  best  to  extend  the 
method. 

CLASSES   FOR  TUBERCULAR  CHILDREN. 

During  the  past  year  two  classes  were  organized  for  tubercular 
children,  one  for  the  white  children  at  the  Hamilton  School  on 
Bladensburg  Road  and  one  for  the  colored  children  at  the  Harrison 
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School  on  Tiiirteenth  Street.  At  each  of  those  buildings  one  teacher 
was  employed  and  a  woman  janitor  was  appointed  so  that  assistance 
could  bo  rendered  in  various  ways.  A  small  amount  of  special 
equipment  was  ordered  and  arrangements  made  to  provide  simple, 
nourishing  food  to  supplement  what  the  children  brought.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  two  schools  amounted  to  only  21  pupils. 
The  work,  of  course,  was  purely  experimental  in  character.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  there  is  a  real  need  and  demand 
for  these  schools.  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  work  for 
another  year  before  we  are  justified  in  making  any  permanent 
arrangements  for  accommodation. 

Tho  children  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  medical 
authorities  and  the  health  office  in  so  far  as  their  physical  condition 
was  concerned.  Their  instruction  was  necessarily  of  a  coaching  ciiar- 
actor,  since  the  children  represented  several  different  grades. 

If  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  pe.manent  need  for  these  schools 
it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  special  equipment,  and  also  to  provide 
from  public  funds  for  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  from 
school.  It  is  very  evident  that  not  more  than  one  school  wiH  bo 
needed  for  each  group,  and  therefore  some  children  will  be  requhcd 
to  go  long  distances.  Under  the  circumstances  I  consider  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  be  a  proper  one  to  be  met  by  the  public. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OP  HIGHER  GRADE  WORK  AND  OF  HIQH-SCHOOL 

WORK. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  general  and  clearly  marked 
tendency  toward  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  two  upper 
grades  and  toward  a  consequent  adjustment  of  the  work  in  the 
present  high  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  elemen- 
tary school  of  the  long-known  typo  will  very  soon  become  a  sL\- 
grado  school  and  that  there  will  be  a  new  combination  of  the  work 
in  the  succeeding  )'cars  running  through  the  present  high  school.  At 
the  present  time  this  movement  has  taken  the  form  of  the  modifica- 
tion and  departmentalization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with 
readjustments  of  the  four-year  high-school  work  to  meet  these  changes 
or  of  a  more  marked  reorganization  into  the  "6-3-3  plan,"  under 
which  six  )'ears  are  devoted  to  elementary  school  work,  three  ycais 
to  a  junior  high  school,  and  three  years  to  a  senior  high  school.  Tho 
entire  country  is  exi)crimenting  along  these  lines  with  varjing  plans 
and  combinations  of  work  and  of  yeai's  of  work,  both  to  determine  a 
final  definite  organization  and  to  determine  a  proper  transition 
organization  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  There  is  little  need  for  any  general  argument 
or  discussion  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  change.    In  gcnejnd  they 
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are  well  established.  Bearrangements  of  the  upper  grade  and  high- 
school  years  simply  as  such  has  no  special  value.  There  must  be  a 
modification  of  studies  to  suit  the  lives  of  pupils  who  are  approaching 
the  adolescent  period,  including  the  introduction  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  some  of  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the  high  schools,  and  includ- 
ing a  broader  choice  of  electives  which  will  give  the  upper-grade 
child  some  opportunity  to  find  himself  and  to  discover  his  interests 
and  aptitudes.  Undoubtedly  the  old  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
courses  contain  much  work  which  is  purely  a  continuation  of  the 
work  on  which  the  children  have  been  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  and  which  is  losing  the  interest  and  zest  which  comes  from  the 
taking  up  of  new  fields  and  subjects.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  readjustment  of  work  under  the  new  plan  are  (1) 
better  grading  of  pupils  according  to  their  special  traits  and  abilities; 

(2)  the  grouping  of  adolescent  children  apart  from  primary  children; 

(3)  the  opportunity  for  variety  in  courses  offered;  (4)  the  opportunity 
to  begin  certain  subjects  at  an  earlier  period,  either  because  they 
appeal  stronger  to  the  child,  or  because  opportunity  is  thus  offered 
for  a  longer  period  of  instruction,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
language  work;  (5)  the  scmidepartmentalization  of  work  which  brings 
pupils  in  contact  with  different  personalities  and  helps  to  bridge 
over  the  sharp  break  between  the  eighth-grade  instruction  under 
one  teacher  and  the  entirely  different  method  of  instruction  under 
subject  teachers  in  our  main  high  schools.  This  means,  of  course,  a 
reduction  of  the  pupil  loss  which  now  occurs  because  of  the  difficulty 
many  children  experience  in  adjusting  themselves  to  new  conditions 
on  entrance  into  high  school;  (6)  the  variety  of  courses  helps  in 
vocational  insight  and  in  vocational  guidance;  (7)  promotion  by 
subject  is  made  easier  of  •  adjustment  than  in  the  ordinary  small 
grade  school,  such  as  ours;  (8)  individual  pupils  have  as  a  rule  a 
tendency  to  complete  a  course  which  they  have  once  undertaken 
if  it  is  definitely  outlined.  The  introduction  of  new  lines  of  activity 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  continuing  into  the  first  year  of  the 
high  schools  on  the  junior  high-school  plan  or  through  the  high 
school  tends  to  hold  the  children  to  their  work  until  they  have  ob- 
tained a  broader  training.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  junior  high-school  idea  has  shown  clearly  the  need 
for  considerable  differentiation  in  the  courses  and  character  of 
work  offered  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade.  Ordinarily  this 
differentiation  takes  the  form  of  academic  courses  for  those  intending 
to  go  to  college,  introductory  commercial  courses,  household  art«, 
and  industrial  courses.  In  my  plan  for  prcvocaticnal  schools  some 
of  which,  as  I  suggest,  might  easily  develop  an  extra  year  and  thus 
become  schools  on  the  junior  high-school  type  it  is  possible  to  take 
care  of  the  young  people  especially  interested  in  the  household  arts 
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and  industrial  lines  and  to  some  extent  those  interested  in  business 
lines.  Students  in  these  schools  desiring  to  go  on  into  the  senior 
high  schools  would  pass  from  the  one  into  the  business  high  schools 
and  from  the  other  into  the  manual-training  high  schools.  It  is 
possible  also  that  we  may  wish  before  long  to  experiment  with  a 
regular  junior  high  school.  Should  that  become  possible  we  might 
easily  make  available  the  rooms  of  the  old  Central  High  School  and 
the  M  Street  High  School. 

The  first  step,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  reoi^anization  and  readjustment 
of  some  of  our  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  intro- 
duction in  this  connection  of  some  departmental  teaching.  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be  a  separate  teacher  for  each  subject,  but  that 
each  regular  teacher  should  take  at  least  two  subjects.  To  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  of  theso 
classes  and  for  the  consequent  readjustment  of  senior  high-school 
work,  it  is  my  thought  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  school 
officers  and  experienced  teachers  to  cooperate  with  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  working  out  of  definite  plans  foir  constructive  experimental 
work  along  theso  lines. 

For  the  mechanical  organization  to  meet  the  now  situation,  I 
believe  we  can  take  the  proper  steps  by  simply  continuing  processes 
we  have  already  started.  On  the  one  hand  this  means  the  extension 
of  our  prevocational  schools,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  means  the 
continued  grouping  of  all  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  the  organization  of  the  work  within  that  building  of  the  new 
somidcpartmental  plan  with  the  introduction  of  such  courses  as  may 
seem  advisable.  Thus  far  Washington  has  taken  no  step  along  this 
line,  beyond  the  development  of  its  prevocational  units,  and  its  start 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  along  the  line  of  grouping  grade 
buildings  and  introducing  departmental  teaching.  In  getting  at  the 
problem  now  as  the  most  important  problem  facing  us,  we  shall  bo 
ablo  to  benefit  by  the  varied  experience  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
country. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  GRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  grouping 
of  our  small  grade  buildings  under  the  plan  followed  in  the  combina- 
tions of  the  Henry-Polk,  Wallach-Towers,  Garnet-Patterson-Phclpa 
schools,  etc.  Washington  contains  two  or  more  times  as  many  grade 
buildings  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  most  other  cities,  and 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  theso  small  buildings  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  statement.  Under  the  group  plan  properly  devel- 
oped, as  I  have  often  stated,  it  is  possible  to  secure  better  teaching, 
especially  in  the  higher  grades,  and  to  secure  less  interruption  to  tho 
classes,  and  to  provide  for  departmental  work,  and  to  secure  better 
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buflding  and  school  administration  through  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
b^  of  organized  units.  The  full  efficiency  of  the  plan,  however, 
depends  on  the  relioying  of  the  principal  of  the  group  of  sufficient  of 
his  classroom  work  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  principalship 
duties,  and  to  carry  on  some  of  that  intensive  supervision  within  his 
building  which  makes  for  the  real  strength  of  school  work.  It  has 
sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  method  of  relief  should  be  that 
of  supplying  a  clerk  to  handle  the  business  affairs  of  the  school.  I 
have^  given  this  suggestion  careful  consideration,  and  I  incline  more 
and  more  to  the  belief  that  the  relief  of  the  principal  should  come  by 
the  addition  to  each  group  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  teacher  who 
can  relieve  the  principal  for  his  principalship  duties  which  are  more 
than  simply  clerical.  If  he  is  reUeved  purely  of  clerical  work  he  is 
still  bound  by  his  classroom  teaching  and  loses  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  constructive  head  of  his  school  unit.  I  boUeve  that  wo  should 
continue  to  extend  our  groups  of  buildings  gradually  to  include  all 
those  which  can  be  naturally  organized  and  can  work  under  this  plan, 
and  that  in  each  group  provision  should  be  made  for  an  additional 
teacher  of  the  higher  grades  who  shall  do  high-grade  departmental 
work,  and  possibly  some  coaching  work,  and  shall  thus  give  the 
principal  of  the  building  the  relief  desired. 

With  the  gradual  grouping  of  buildings,  as  suggested,  it  will  be 
possible  in  time  to  reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  supervising  prin- 
cipals, but  there  should  be  no  thought  of  any  general  reduction  until 
the  group  plan  is  well  in  force.  The  divisions  will  then  become  larger, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  division  supervisors  will  be- 
come the  same  as  those  of  the  district  superintendents  of  many  of  our 
large  cities.  Because  of  our  general  organization  of  work  and  our 
building  distribution,  and  for  efficiency  in  adnunistration  from  the 
central  office  out,  I  believe  that  these  officials  are  very  essential. 

I  am  ready  to  recommend  one  modification,  already  in  part  en- 
forced, by  which  one  white  and  one  colored  supervisor  shall  be 
relieved  of  grade-school  work  and  the  buildings  under  their  charge 
distributed  among  the  other  divisions.  The  supervisors  so  relieved 
should  have  charge  in  each  case  of  the  full  group  of  specialized  schools 
in  their  respective  systems.  These  include  the  ungraded  and  atypical 
schools,  the  schools  for  tubercular  children,  the  night  schools,  and 
the  sununer  schools.  Such  a  reorganization  gives  a  general  admin- 
istrative head  for  these  special  branches,  leading,  I  bdieve,  to  better 
and  more  responsible  conduct  of  their  activities  and  an  easier  control 
from  the  general  administration  down. 

The  experimental  use  at  various  points  in  the  school  system  shows 
very  clearly  the  value  of  the  coaching  teacher  as  a  supplement  to  the 
regular  teacher  in  the  help  of  children  who  are  backward,  or  who  for 
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ono  cause  or  another  hare  loEt  step  with  their  classes.  I  believe  that 
the  force  of  these  teachers  should  be  extended,  although  such  extension 
may  have  to  wait  on  the  greater  need  for  the  developmait  of  the 
group  plan  and  the  additional  teachers  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

The  further  very  important  adjustment  affecting  the  grades  and 
related  teachers  is  that  of  the  salary  schedule.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  present  organization  of  salaries 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  grade  taught  is  not  a  pedagogical  one. 
It  results  in  a  promotion  system  which  is  fundamentally  weak.  It 
prevents. the  retaining  of  a  teacher  in  a  grade  of  work  where  she  is 
especially  efficient.  At  the  present  time  it  places  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  semidepartmcntal  teaching  overlapping  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  This  matter  has  been  discussed  many  times 
and  it  has  been  understood  I  believe  that  I  would  make  some  general 
recommendation  to  cover  it. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  the  readjustment  of  the  work  of  our  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  it  has  seemed  to  me  first  of  all  very  advisable  that 
the  teachers  of  these  grades  should  be  paid  on  the  same  salary  level. 
The  character  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  for  teachers  which 
by  degrees  we  shall  necessarily  have  to  make  under  any  new  plan  of 
work  are  not  especially  difficult.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  bo  a  salary  distinction  as  at  present.  Should  our  present 
salary  schedule  be  used  as  a  basis  for  adjustment  I  would  suggest 
that  the  teachers  of  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  be  here- 
after included  in  Class  6. 

I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  remaining  grades  (1  to  6),  shonW 
have  the  same  basic  salary  and  that  freedom  should  thus  be  afforded 
for  placement  of  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  work  in  any  one 
of  these  grades,  and  for  the  retaining  of  any  teacher  in  the  grade  for 
which  she  is  especially  adapted  without  salary  loss.  It  may  bo 
argued  that  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grades  should  not 
receive  so  high  a  salary  as  those  of  the  following  grades  because  under 
our  present  plan  they  teach  a  short-session  day.  I  have  a  feeling, 
however,  that  we  ought  before  long  to  develop  a  plan  of  bringing 
back  for  a  short  period  in  the  afternoon  children  of  those  grades 
who  need  special  help.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  the  first  grade  is 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  easily  justify  the  salary  of  the  full  day 
teacher.  The  difficulty  of  secxu-ing  a  proper  force  of  experienced 
teachers  in  some  lines  of  our  special  subjects,  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  such  subjects  as  phj'sical  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  and  manual  training,  seems  to  me  to  justify  a  higher 
salary  scale  than  the  existing  scale  for  these  groups.  Where  the 
special  teacher  becomes  a  trade  instructor  in  any  real  sense  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the  financial  recompense  in  order 
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to  secure  teachers  of  the  capacity  and  experience  which  is  nec- 
essary. 

In  general  I  would  suggest  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  of  an  effective  scale  of  salaries  along  the  following  line. 
This  is  given  in  the  terms  of  our  present  statute  laws  as  being  possi- 
bly easier  of  adjustment  than  any  plan  which  provides  an  entirely 
new  scale.  It  represents  a  minimum  schedule.  If  it  is  possible  to 
establish  a  higher  general  level  I  should  favor  it. 

Teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  model  teachers,  and 
trade  instructors,  Class  5. 

Kindergarten  principals  and  teachers  of  the  first  six  grades,  and 
teachers  of  special  subjects  in  the  grades,  Class  4. 

Kindergarten  assistants,  Class  3. 

The  conditions  should  be  made  that  teachers  should  be  promoted 
only  on  merit  shown  during  the  period  of  service  mentioned,  and 
that  a  probationary  year  should  be  established  for  new  teachers. 
In  addition  to  these  classifications  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  second  class  for  trade  instructors.  Capable  instructors 
in  certain  lines  may  be  secured  for  the  sabiry  offered  in  Qass  5,  but 
to  secure  instructors  in  some  of  the  trades  wiU  undoubtedly  require 
a  higher  rate.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  work  for  authoriza* 
tion  to  place  trade  instructors  in  Class  6a,  waiving  the  statute  require* 
mcnts  as  to  college  degree,  etc. 

Tho  general  tendency  of  teachers'  salaries  the  country  over  is 
steadily  upward.  There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  teacher's 
service,  and  of  the  time  and  effort  and  expense  she  must  give  to 
preparing  herself  for  her  work,  and  to  keep  herself  in  shape  for  it. 
The  Research  Bureau  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Buffalo 
which  made  a  general  study  of  the  question  of  salaries  during  tho 
year  1916,  reports  for  a  list  of  19  cities  the  median  annual  salaries 
of  elementary  school  teachers.  In  this  list  Washington  stands 
third  from  the  bottom  with  $750  as  a  median  salary  in  a  scale  where 
the  maximum  is  $1 ,200.  In  Bulletin  589  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  entitled  "Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,**  tho  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  for  cities  having  more 
than  250,000  is  stated  as  $1,0tS.  In  a  computation  made  last  yecr 
tho  average  salary  of  our  elementary  school  teachers  was  found  to 
be  $798.  It  is  Tcry  evident,  therefore,  that  the  adjustment  of  our 
salary  list  to  a  soju^vhat  higher  level  still  means  very  moderate  pay, 

FnATEBNrriES. 

Early  in  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  matter  of  high-school 
fraternities  and  sororities  again  became  active,  and  was  taken  up 
for  general  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  series  of 
most  interesting  and  worth  while  hearings  were  held  by  a  conunittec 
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of  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
president  of  the  board.  At  these  hearings  full  opportunity  was 
given  students,  representative  parents,  and  others  interested  to 
present  both  sides  of  the  case.  Following  these  public  hearings  and 
after  careful  consideration  the  following  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Education  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  on  normal,  high,  manual  training,  and  trade  Bchoola  to  whom  was 
referred  the  question  of  fraternities  and  sororities,  respectfully  submits  the  foUowiog 
recommendations : 

1.  That  on  and  after  this  date  no  student  in  the  high  schools  of  Washington  shall  be 
permitted  to  join  a  high-school  fraternity  or  sorority.  That  the  penalty  of  any  N*ioIation 
of  this  regulation  be  made  expulsion  from  the  school. 

2.  That  high-school  students,  now  members  of  fraternities  and  sororities,  may  retain 
membership  until  their  graduation  from  school  under  regulations  now  in  force. 

3.  That  a  committee  or  commission  be  appointed  to  make  suggestions  at  once  to  the 
faculties  of  the  different  high  schools  for  the  formation  of  social  oiganiiattions  to  which 
all  students  shall  be  eligible;  that  this  conmiission  be  made  up  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  three  citizens  who  are  parents  of  pupUs 
of  high-school  age,  and  three  representatives  of  each  high-school  faculty,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  to  include  himself. 

Following  this  action  of  the  board  the  committee  on  social  organiza- 
tions thus  authorized  was  promptly  appointed  and  organized  and  held 
several  meetings  at  which  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  possible 
forms  of  social  organization  and  a  submission  of  reports  of  organiza- 
tions attempted  in  different  high  schools  and  plans  prepared  for  the 
extension  and  modification  of  the  young  people's  organized  school 
life. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  exactly  what  the  effect  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  fraternities  and  sororities  really  is.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  is  an  earnest  purpose  in  all  the  high  schools  to 
live  up  to  the  desire  of  the  board  and  the  school  administration  to 
develop  some  form  of  improved  social  organization  which  shall  not 
only  compensate  for  the  extinction  of  the  secret  societies,  but  shall 
offer  broader  and  better  opportunities  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  all 
the  students.  As  interesting  light  on  the  progress  being  made  in  a 
reconstruction  of  the  social  organization  of  the  schools  I  suggest  a 
careful  reading  of  a  section  on  this  matter  contained  in  the  report  of 
Dr.  Small,  principal  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  in  which  school  the 
matter  has  been  given  most  careful  thought  and  in  which  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 

MILITABY   TBAININO. 

In  view  of  the  interest  throughout  the  country  in  the  matter  of 
military  training  in  the  high  schools,  I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  value  that  we  had  experienced  from  such 
drill.    The  subject  has  been  a  very  live  one  in  educational  circles 
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during  the  year  now  closing,  and  I  desire  to  again  express  my  belief 
in  the  possibilities  of  this  work.  I  feel  that  the  opposition  to  it  ex- 
pressed in  so  many  quarters  outside  of  Washington,  is  due  largely  to 
the  feeling  that  military  drill  must  necessarily  represent  something 
ingrafted  upon  the  schools,  rather  than  an  element  which  may  be 
made  a  component  part  of  the  school  life  with  marked  value  to  the 
student  body,  entirely  aside  of  the  strictly  military  experience  which 
the  student  obtains.  The  success  of  our  work  with  the  high-school 
cadet  organizations  in  Washington,  and  the  hold  which  these  organiza- 
tions have  obtained  on  the  public  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  students  who  take  the  drill  remain  fundamentally  high  school 
students.  I  have  insisted  that  the  military  instruction  in  the  last 
analysis  remain  under  the  educational  authorities,  and  have  empha- 
sized in  our  relations  with  the  military  organizations  the  necessity  for 
high  standards  of  scholarship,  and  for  f uU  recognition  of  school  control 
and  discipline.  As  Mr.  Kramer  states  in  his  report:  ''A  closer  rela^ 
tion  exists  between  a  student's  advancement  in  the  military  organiza- 
tion, his  standing  in  studies,  and  his  school  character  than  exists 
between  these  factors  and  advancement  in  other  forms  of  athletics. 
A  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  in  relation  to  the  school  life  and  the  school 
honor  accompanies  the  wearing  of  the  uniform,  the  chevrons,  and  the 
shoulder  strap  such  as  can  not  be  found  in  connection  with  any  other 
school  activity."  The  cadet  work  gives  opportunity  for  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  organizations  for  students  than  are  possible 
under  any  form  of  athletics.  They  represent  the  largest  single  school 
activity. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Kramer  makes  the  following  statements  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  accord  to  a  considerable  extent: 

That  some  serious  physical  training  should  bo  required  of  every  high-school  student 
for  at  least  one  year  is  certain;  I  believe  that  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  require 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  fir&t  year  of  Ida  highnschool  course  to  take  part  in  group  gym* 
oastics.  The  exercises  could  be  of  the  mass  type,  and  should  include  much  of  the 
foot  movements  and  cloae  order  drill  ordinarily  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  cadet 
tndning.  The  students  could  be  grouped  into  companies  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tbn  of  advanced  students  as  group  captains.  The  cadet  training  could  then  begin 
with  the  second  year  of  a  boy's  attendance  on  the  high  school. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  would  be  that  it  would  give  to  all  students  a  thorough 
course  in  physical  training  which  by  group  competitions  could  be  made  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  the  students.  The  course  could  be  made  compulsory,  for  the  purchase  of 
a  uniform  would  not  be  involved,  and  matters  of  size,  physical  weakness,  and  sex 
▼ould  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  service.  As  capable  leaders  in  this  work  could  soon  be 
developed  among  the  students  as  are  now  developed  in  military  work. 

The  cadet  corps  would  have  from  the  beginning  more  mature  and  better  developed 
boys  than  are  now  available,  and  the  work  of  the  cadet  organizations  would  be  much 
improved.  Upon  this  well-prepared  foimdation  our  military  training  could  be 
tinted  as  a  full  school  subject  for  which  credit  toward  graduation  should  be  allowed. 
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I  feel  that  it  is  our  fundamental  duty  as  a  school  system  to  develop 
physically  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  charge.  Although  handi- 
capped by  a  short  force  of  teachers,  we  are  doing  some  constructive 
work  in  the  high  schools,  and  some  of  that  work  is  of  the  character 
outlined  in  the  above  quotation.  I  believe,  however,  that  general 
systematic  work  as  a  preliminary  to  the  cadet  work  would  prove  of 
high  value.  The  military  instructor  favors  a  physical  test  as  a  pre- 
liminary for  entrance  to  the  cadets  and  at  least  a  month's  preliminary 
training.  I  believe  the  whole  matter  is  one  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. 

In  this  general  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
past  year  the  Western  High  School  empha^^ized  in  its  athletic  work  a 
principle  already  introduced  and  well  established  in  the  grade  schools 
along  the  line  of  what  is  termed  rational  athletics — that  is,  that  form 
of  competition  in  which  boys  are  endeavoring  to  better  their  own 
standards  rather  than  to  compete  with  each  other.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  report  of  Dr.  Newton,  principal  of  the  Western  High  School, 
shoidd  bo  read.  . 

MUSIC. 

During  each  of  the  years  of  my  school  administration  it  has  been 
possible  to  present  to  the  public  some  general  phase  of  school  work. 
In  the  preceding  years  the  physical-training  departments  have  given 
field  days  and  festivals,  and  last  year  the  high  schools  joined  in  the 
presentation  of  a  Shakespeare  pageant.  During  the  year  just  closed 
the  larger  presentations  of  work  have  been  through  the  departments 
of  music.  In  the  white  schools  a  general  music  festival  was  given 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  which  showed  in  unusually  effective 
form  the  progressive  capacity  of  the  children  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  grade.  The  singing  was  supported  by  a  student  orchestra. 
In  the  colored  schools  a  very  effective  and  worth-while  recital  was 
given  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas-carol  service,  rendered  at  the  Dun- 
bar High  School  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  this  presen- 
tation representative  students  from  the  grades  and  high  and  normal 
schools  had  a  part.  In  the  schools  generally  the  trend  toward  the 
development  of  instrumental  music  was  very  marked,  a  movement 
which,  by  the  way,  is  spreading  over  the  entire  country.  Grade 
school  orchestras  were  developed  at  a  number  of  points  and  high 
school  orchestras  were  organized  and  enlai^d.  A  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  work  in  the  white  schools  was  given  at  tho  Wihon 
Normal  School.  In  addition  to  the  mufJc  jictivities  directly  within 
the  school  system,  the  pupils-  took  a  large  part  in  tho  rendering  of 
music  in  connection  with  the  various  patriotic  gatherings.  During 
the  time  of  tho  reunion  of  tho  Confederate  Veterans  more  than  2,000 
pupils  of  the  graded  schools  took  part  in  the  formation  of  a  human 
flag  on  the  slope  at  tho  base  of  the  Washington  Monument  and 
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rendered  patriotic  songs.    Choruses  of  school  children  aJso  joined 
in  the  exercises  in  connection  with  Registration  Day. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  the  last  two  years  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  secure  the  proper  authority  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
change of  teachers  between  our  school  system  r.nd  other  strong  school 
systems  of  the  coimtry.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  educators, 
with  strong  teachers  of  our  system,  and  with  other  people  interested 
in  educational  advancement,  I  find  that  the  plan  meets  with  markedly 
increasing  &uppcrt.  A  nianber  of  our  strong  teachers  would  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  arrangement  as  outlined  in  the  bill  quoted  in 
my  last  report,  believing  that  they  could  not  only  contribute  some- 
thing that  is  educationally  worth  while  to  the  system  to  which  they 
went,  but  that,  from  their  touch  with  a  new  field  and  with  other 
types  of  organization,  they  would  gain  inspiration  and  bring  a  con- 
tribution of  value  to  us.  As  I  stated  last  year,  the  exchange  teacher 
coming  to  ns  from  another  system,  fresh  from  contact  with  and 
participation  in  the  professional  work  of  her  own  city,  could  be 
observed  by  our  teachers,  take  part  in  our  conferences,  and  in  return 
receive  full  value,  educationally  speaking.  The  success  of  the  plan 
would  depend,  of  course,  on  a  selection  of  the  right  type  of  teachers 
from  among  those  willing  to  take  part  in  such  a  movement,  and  on 
securing  interchange  with  systems  which  are  working  out  successfully 
educational  problems  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  still  hope  that 
the  legislation  involved  in  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Abercrombie,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  enacted  into  law. 

Pending  any  statute  provision  for  an  interchange  of  teachers 
under  a  plan  which  relieves  us  of  many  technicalities  in  the  handling 
of  the  situation  at  our  end,  I  believe  that  our  board  rules  shoidd 
be  so  modified  as  to  give  us  larger  freedom  in  the  matter  of  granting 
leaves,  and  possibly  in  a  way  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  teachers 
by  appointment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  I  believe 
that  the  teacher  who  desires  to  go  to  some  strong  school  system 
for  a  year  of  experience  under  other  conditions,  with  the  clear  intent 
of  returning  to  our  own  system  when  broadened  by  such  contact 
with  new  environments,  should  be  granted  the  leave  desired.  It 
might  bo  possible  to  fill  her  place  during  that  year  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  interchange  teacher  from  another  system,  who  would 
necessarily  have  to  pass  our  examination  and  be  placed  on  our  own 
salary  scale. 

teachers'   RETIREMENT  LAW 

With  every  added  year  the  vital  necessity  for  a  proper  retir^-^ment 
law  is  impressed  more  strongly  upon  us.  As  I  stated  last  year,  it 
is  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  school  and  for  the  sake  of  th^ 
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The  teacher  of  long  years  of  service  for  the  public,  much  of  it  atslij^i 
financial  recompense,  who  feels  the  weight  of  years  and  of  work 
pressing  heavily  upon  her,  ought  to  be  able  to  step  aside  with  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value  of  the  work  she  has  done 
toward  shaping  and  influencing  the  lives  of  the  children  who  are  to 
be  the  men  and  women,  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

During  the  past  year  a  bill  on  a  practical  working  basis,  carefully 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Brown,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  came  up  for  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Although  no  action  has  thus  far  been 
taken  on  the  measure,  or  on  any  measure  for  the  same  purpose,  it  b 
undoubtedly  true  that  progress  has  been  made  in  putting  the  situa- 
tion clearly  before  the  public  and  in  arousing  general  interest  and 
support.  A  large  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  new  Central  High 
School  in  the  interest  of  the  retirement  law,  and  the  subject  has 
been  brought  up  as  a  special  topic  at  many  meetings  of  civic  organ- 
izations. The  retirement  proposition  now  has  the  backing  of  these 
organizations  generally.  Pressure  must  be  continued,  however, 
until  relief  is  secured.  There  must  be  no  let  up  in  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart. 

CONTACT   OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT   WITH   HIS    SYSTEM. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  outlined  at  length  the  general  propo- 
sition of  the  supervision  of  our  large  school  system  by  the  superin- 
tendent. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  again  cover  this  matter  in  detail. 
The  general  conferences  with  school  officers  were  continued  as  usual 
imder  the  plan  adopted  by  me  when  I  became  superintendent. 
The  conferences  with  the  supervisors  were  especially  helpfnl,  in 
that  careful  consideration  was  given  to  a  number  of  reports  on 
special  studies  of  school  work  made  by  individual  supervisors  at 
my  request.  These  supervisory  meetings  again  showed  their  value 
in  the  opportunity  they  afiforded  for  a  thorough  exchange  of  ideas 
on  fimdamentals  of  our  work.  They  resulted  in  carrying  back 
to  the  system  new  thought  and  inspiration,  and  led  to  adjustments 
of  our  classroom  work  to  produce  better  results.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  several  conferences  were  held  with  the  directors  and  assistant 
directors  of  special  work  and  with  the  high  and  normal  school 
principals.  A  general  schedule  was  also  agreed  upon  by  which  during 
the  coming  year  the  superintendent  will  have  regular  conferences 
with  each  special  group  of  his  officials  and  principals,  the  plan  of 
the  supervisors'  conferences  being  extended  in  part  to  give  the  same 
form  of  contact  with  the  other  educational  interests  of  the  system. 

The  value  resulting  from  the  right  use  of  the  teachers'  ''visitiog 
days"  was  made  clear  to  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole.    School 
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visiting  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  body  was  more  systematically 
organized;  and  the  teachers'  reports  submitted  to  the  superintendent 
showed  marked  improvement,  and  made  evident  the  increasing 
thought  which  the  individual  teachers  were  giving  to  the  matter  of 
obtaining  full  benefit  for  themselves  and  for  their  schools  from  the 
privilege  which  the  board  grants  in  the  form  of  ''visiting  days." 

To  an  unusual  degree  during  the  past  year  the  superintendent  of 
schools  met  his  teaching  force  face  to  face.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I  addressed  the  entire  teaching  body,  speaking  on  certain  gen- 
eral topics  relative  to  eJ05ciency  in  the  work  of  the  year.  A  number  of 
talks  was  given  to  teachers'  organizations  on  request.  I  gave  four 
general  addresses  to  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole.  At  these  meet- 
ings I  discussed  subjects  which  I  felt  were  of  importance  to  all.  The 
topics  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  teatMng  of  thrift. — What  is  thrift?  There  is  need  and  demand  for  thrift  in- 
struction. Much  may  be  accomplished  by  a  right  teaching  point  of  view  and  by  a 
flystematic  use  of  opportunities  offered  by  our  present  studies  and  activities. 

2.  Visiting  days. — Under  our  vules  teachers  are  granted  two  days  with  pay  for  visits 
to  classes  of  other  teachers.  There  is  a  value  to  them  and  to  the  system  in  a  broad  use 
of  this  opportunity.    The  required  written  reports  deserve  special  consideration. 

3.  Oitr  city  and  district. — Our  pupils,  the  coming  citizens,  should  know  the  city 
they  live  in.  They  should  know  its  history,  geography,  its  plan,  its  institutions,  and 
its  activities  in  a  live,  practical  way.  We  may  extend  our  teaching  of  practical  com- 
munity civics.  Is  there  a  better  city  in  the  country  in  which  to  teach  American 
bistor>'? 

4.  A  plan  for  the  extension  of  manual  training  and  romtional  training  in  the  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. — The  systematic  extension  and  development  of  a  plan  suited 
to  our  particular  community. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 

The  testing  of  educational  work  of  the  system  from  headquarters 
was  continued.  During  the  previous  year,  as  may  be  recalled,  the 
superintendent  conducted  a  test  of  many  of  the  grade  classes  in  spoil- 
ing, using  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  spelling  scale.  This  test 
showed  that  the  pupils  of  our  District  schools  had  a  good  standing  in 
the  spelling  of  the  words  in  conmion  use  and  that  to  a  considerable 
degree  they  obtained  this  spelling  vocabulary  at  an  early  age.  During 
the  current  year,  through  Miss  Marshall,  director  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  Mr.  Stuart,  director  of  intermediate  instruction,  a  more 
extensive  test  was  organized  in  the  subject  of  reading.  For  the  giv- 
ing of  this  test  a  considerable  number  of  our  teachers  were  especially 
trained  and  every  effort  was  made  to  give  the  work  in  a  systematic 
and  worth  while  way.  Where  necessary,  the  authors  of  the  standard 
tests  used  were  consulted.  The  three  tests  employed  were  the  Gray 
oral-reading  test  for  the  mechanics  of  the  subject,  such  as  word 
mastery  and  rate;  the  Kansas  City  silent-reading  test,  for  interpreta- 
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tion  with  a  time  limit;  and  the  Thomdyke  Scale  Alpha  II,  for  the 
xinderstanding  of  sentences. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  report  in  a  general  way  on  the 
results  of  the  work  in  the  white  schools.  Tnese  show  that  in  tbo 
Gray  test  for  the  mechanics  of  reading  Washington  is  just  ujider  the 
standard  scale  requirement,  while  in  the  other  two  tests  the  classes 
far  surpass  the  scale  requirement.  Interesting  details  and  conmients 
relative  to  these  tests  ynM  he  foxmd  in  the  reports  of  the  two  direc- 
tors mentioned.  It  is  clear  from  the  analyses  that  our  pupils  excel 
markedly  in  interpietive  or  silent  reading.  Thought  getting  and  tie 
expression  of  thought  hare  leen  emphasized  strongly  by  our  toache  s, 
and  the  lesults  show  in  this  tost.  In  both  the  Kansas  City  and  the 
Thorndyko  tests  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  classes  scored  above 
the  standard.  WhL'e  the  preliminary  simmiary  of  the  papers  shows 
that  our  pupL's  are  very  slightly  below  the  test  standard  in  the 
mechanics  of  oral  reading,  there  is  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  primery 
director  as  to  whether  a  careful  study  of  the  test  papers  wiU  show  thai 
this  slight  weakness  really  exists.  In  any  case  it  is  a  matter  which  in 
my  judgment  our  teachers  will  be  able  easily  to  correct. 

The  immense  amount  of  time  and  energy  required  as  extra  service 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  om*  teaching  force  whenever  any 
general  testing  is  carried  out  on  a  systematic  scale,  makes  it  evident 
more  than  ever  that  it  is  advisable  to  organize  some  bureau  of 
educational  testing  and  research  to  handle  much  of  this  important 
work  for  the  superintendent.  Such  a  bureau  would  require  both  a 
permanent  ojffice,  the  possible  detail  of  teachers,  and  a  permanent 
trained  clerical  force. 

While  I  am  encouraging  the  use  of  standard  tests  for  what  they 
show  relative  to  the  capacities  of  the  student  body  when  taken  in 
large  groups,  I  do  not  feel  that  necessarily  the  largest  value  comes 
from  such  use,  I  believe  wo  must  be  more  and  more  concerned  in 
the  individual  capacities  of  pupils,  and  a  standard  test  when  properly 
applied  will  come  into  its  larger  value  in  the  classroom  teacher's 
hands,  when  she  uses  it  to  determine  systematically  the  capacity  of 
her  own  pupils  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  their  ciuriculum. 
Extremely  wide  variation  in  tho  capacities  of  pupils  of  the  samo 
class  and  grade  is  shown  by  these  tests,  not  only  in  Washington 
but  throughout  the  country.  They  show  clearly  that  freer  grading, 
it  pDssible,  would  do  away  in  considerable  measure  with  a  certain 
deadening  which  comes  from  doing  work  below  ono'a  capacity,  or 
of  attempting  work  beyond  it.  Miss  Marshall  desires  to  experiment 
with  the  organization  of  the  classes  in  one  school  on  the  basis  of 
placement  in  each  subject,  grading  to  capacity  in  that  subject.  For 
example,  a  pupil  may  bo  of  third-grade  capacity  in  arithmetic  and 
of  fifth-grade  capacity  in  reading,  he  should  not'necessarily  be  held 
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oack  to  third-gtade  reading  but  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
read  within  the  field  for  which  he  is  qualified.  This  means,  of 
course,  subject  promotion  in  the  primary  grades.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  mattor  is  worth  a  careful  experiment  in  some  one 
of  our  buildings,  and  shall  give  it  careful  consideration  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  coming  year. 

THE  BATING  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment of  our  plan  for  rating  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  In  a  system  like 
ours  with  promotion  through  a  number  of  salary  classes,  some  more 
or  less  mechanical  system  for  advancement  must  be  employed.  To 
be  worth  while,  however,  it  must  be  based  on  a  scale  which  is  suffi- 
ciently standardized  to  permit  grouping  togetiier  for  purposes  of 
promotion  the  teachers  who  are  marked  by  different  rating  officials. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  this  in  order  that  a  fair  city-wide  promotion 
scheme  may  be  put  in  operation. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  a  dty-school  system  has  a  right  to  koep 
a  record  of  the  efficiency  of  its  employees  and  that  it  is  the  part  of 
good  «dniinistni^on  to  have  them.  As  I  stated  last  year,  I  believe 
that  the  teacher  is  protected  in  many  ways  if  his  efficiency  is  a  matter 
of  formal  record  through  the  years  rather  than  a  matter  of  opinion 
or  impression  at  some  particular  time.  Continued  strength  and 
growth  in  strength  are  tjius  made  evident  as  well  as  continued  weak^ 
nesa.  It  makes  evident  to  the  administrative  officials  the  really 
strong  and  worth-while  teacher  who  may  have  spacial  qualifications 
for  advuncement,  and  at  the  same  tim«  it  gives  a  definite  basis  for 
action  in  the  oase  of  weak  teachers.  The  rating  system  employed 
mtsst  be  sufficiently  broad  to  give  a  genuine  measm^e  of  a  teacher's 
value  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  applied  with  wisdom  and  on  a 
basis  of  carefully  determined  standards.  The  rating  sheet  should  bo 
a  constructive  sheet,  outlining  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  officials 
the  point  which  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day  has  come  to 
consider  necessary  for  the  making  oi  the  highest  efficiency  in  class- 
room work  and  in  the  other  school  and  community  relations  of  the 
teacher.  The  sheet  thus  constructed  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
oonference  with  the  teacher  and  the  latter  should  feel  that  it  outlines 
for  hor  constructive  lines  for  her  own  improvement. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  in  accord 
with  the  superintendent  for  sometime  past  as  to  the  need  for  a 
stricter  and  more  definite  rating  of  teachers.  It  has  been  under- 
stooil  that  some  adjustment  of  this  matter  would  be  made.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  my  last  annual  report,  therefore, 
I  organized  during  this  school  year  a  representative  committee  to 
ia722*-«  0 1017-4TOL  4 A 
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undertake  the  construction  of  a  new  rating  sheet.  This  committee 
contained  in  its  membership  general  officers  of  the  system,  principab 
of  buildingS;  and  representative  teachers  so  that  the  viewpoint  of 
both  officers  and  teachers  might  be  obtained.  It  conducted  its  work 
finder  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent.  It  held  many  meet- 
ings in  which  every  point  concerned  was  carefully  discussed  and 
weighed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  committee  of  the  public-school 
system  in  years  has  given  so  careful  and  thorough  consideration  to  a 
question  put  before  it  for  action.  In  the  final  analysis  the  committee 
foimd  itself  in  very  general  accord  as  to  the  main  points  of  the  sheet 
as  adopted  for  use.  The  sheet  has  been  printed  and  was  used  for 
the  rating  of  teachers  during  the  current  year. 

The  sheet  is  based  on  a  numerical  rating  plan.     It  divides  the 
general  efficiency  of  a  teacher  into  the  four  groups  of  teaching, 
administrative  efficiency,  personal  equipment,  and  social  efficiency, 
giving  half  of  the  entire  weight  to  teaching.     It  provides  for  record- 
ing exceptional  strength  as  well  as  weakness.    In  all,  it  gives  a  far 
more  definite  photograph  of  the  teacher  rated  than  has  been  possible 
under  any  previous  system.    Undoubtedly  experience  will  show  that 
some  adjustments  are  necessary.    I  believe,  however,  that  the  new 
sheet  will  have  a  tonic  effect.   It  is  the  quite  general  statement  of 
officials  and  principals  who  have  rated  their  subordinates  under  this 
plan  that  it  gives  a  far  more  definite  idea  of  the  teacher's  real  value. 
They  also  say  that  it  will  require  far  more  careful  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  on  the  part  of  those  wt^o  supervise  and  rate.    This  is 
undoubtedly  as  it  should  be. 

Experience  will  show  whether  or  not  it  will  be  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  continue  the  strictly  numerical  feature:  It  is  possible  that 
with  adjustments  to  our  salary  scheme  this  feature  may  be  dropped 
in  some  cases.  I  feel,  however,  that  for  the  present  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  it  out  thoroughly. 

THE   NEED  FOR   ADDITIONAL  TEACHERS. 

A  reading  of  this  report  will  make  it  evident  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  system  will  be  promoted  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  available  for  service.     So  far  as  the  regular  grade  teach-     i 
ing  force  is  concerned  the  need  for  increase  is  relatively  light,  although     I 
some  of  our  grade  classes  are  now  approaching  too  large  an  average 
number  of  pupils.    The  special  need,  however,  exists  for  additional 
teachers  in  the  special  subjects  such  as  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  domestic  art,  etc.,  for  coaching  teachers  in  the  grades,  and 
for  trade  and  prevocational  instructors.     Undoubtedly,  in  tim(9  such 
additional  force  would  result  in  a  saving  of  teaching  force  through  tl6 
reduction  in  retardation  of  pupils  which  the  coaching  teachers  and 
the  extension  of  our  special  schools  and  work  would  bring  about 
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I  call,  attention  especially,  however,  to  the  stress  existing  in  our 
high  schools  where  there  has  been  an  increase  in  student  enrollment 
considerably  greater  than  the  increase  in  teaching  force.  Many 
classes  are  now  too  large  for  effective  work.  Now  and  then  we 
can  not  organize  classes  for  which  there  is  demand.  It  is  impossible 
toigive  the  full  work  in  physical  training  which  we  believe  is  advis-* 
able  if  not  necessary.  We  are  struggling  along  by  the  use  to  some 
extent  of  teachers  detailed  at  eighth-grade  salaries.  This  means  that 
we  are  handicapped  in  getting  the  most  efficient  teachers  for  the  work. 
We  are  handicapped  also  in  an  attempt  to  develop  supervised  study 
as  it  should  be  developed,  through  this  same  lack  of  teaching  force. 
This  lack  of  teaching  force  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
extending  our  liigh-school  day  from  the  five-period  daily  program 
to  a  six-period  program  and  that  we  have  increased  the  average  daily 
assignments  to  the  individual  teacher. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL   PRACTICE   WORK. 

The  principal  of  the  Wilson  Normal  School  notes  in  her  report 
the  extension  of  student,  practice  work  to  include  some  experimental 
teaching  in  intermediate  grades  in  school  buildings  located  in  the 
general  neighborhood  of  the  normal  building.  This  work  had  my 
hearty  approval,  for  I  have  been  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  practice 
teaching  in  the  intermediate  grades  should  bo  extended  and  that 
gradually  a  full  scheme  of  preparation  of  normal-school  students  for 
teaching  in  the  fifth  grade  and  upward  should  be  developed.  This 
is  advisable  under  our  present  plan  of  appointment  and  promotion 
even  though  the  young  teacher  begins  her  work  in  the  first  or  second 
grade  and  reaches  the  intermediate  grades  only  after  years  of  service. 
When  she  does  pass  beyond  the  fourth  grade,  she  frequently  shows  a 
lack  of  special  training  for  the  new  line  of  work.  Such  an  extension 
of  training  will  become  vital  when  we  secure  level  salaries  for  the  first 
six  grades  and  consequently  have  the  opportunity  for  the  placement 
of  normal  graduates  in  any  one  of  them.  I  hope  to  arrange  for  some 
extension  of  such  practice  during  the  coming  year. 

Certain  other  problems  of  our  normal  schools  begin  to  call  for 
definite  solution  and  will  have  the  thought  of  the  superintendent 
during  the  next  school  session.  One  of  these  problems  involves  the 
question  of  qualifications  and  tests  for  entrance.  Another  involves 
a  future  extension  of  the  course  by  the  addition  of  a  third  year,  and 
consequent  enrichment  and  extension  of  the  curriculum,  together 
with  a  broad  development  of  our  practice  teaching.  To  a  large 
extent  this  latter  problem  rests  on  an  improvement  in  the  salary 
scale  and  on  a  readjastment  of  our  grade  plan  of  appointment  and 
promotion. 
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MEDICAL   INSPECTION   SERVICE. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  consid^ttble  progress  and 
much  effective  work  was  in  evidence  in  the  department  of  school 
medical  inspection.  For  the  first  time  it  was  possible  to  provide 
for  a  chief  medical  inspector  for  the  schools  who  coud  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  work.  This  chief  inspector,  Dr.  J.  A.  Hurphy, 
was  appointed  to  the  service  in  November,  1916.  He  came  to  the 
work  after  having  had  large  experience  in  medical  inspecticn  work 
and  supervision  in  the  Indian  Service.  His  report,  given  in  another 
part  of  this  vo.^ume,  is  well  worth  reading,  both  as  an  account  of 
accomplishment  and  because  of  the  definite  recommendations  which 
he  makes. 

The  record  of  nearly  7,000  visits  to  school  bulMings  and  homes, 
of  over  13,000  inspections  of  schoolrooms,  and  of  20,000  individual 
examinations  of  pupils  shows  very  c'oariy  that  a  force  of  11  medical 
inspectors  has  been  heavily  overworked.  A  similar  situation  is 
shown  by  the  figures  for  the  school  nurses  and  dental  inspectors, 
while  an  analysis  of  the  records  concerning  the  physical  condition 
of  pupils  shows  very  clear  y  and  definitely  the  need  for  the  work  now 
being  done  and  for  more  intensive  work.  I  feel  that  the  board 
should  work  to  steadily  increase  the  number  of  these  employees.  I 
be'ieve  that  the  medical  inspection  staff  should  bo  increased  by  tho 
addition  of  several  full-time  men  and  that  there  should  be  as  many 
school  nurses  as  there  are  medical  inspectors. 

I  favor  also  the  establishment  of  school  dental  clinics  for  both 
white  and  colored  pupils  and  the  appointment  of  the  necessaiy 
dental  inspectors  and  dental  nurses.  Tho  serious  need  for  some 
organized  agency  for  improving  the  condition  of  tho  teeth  of  pupils 
in  the  pub  ic  schools  is  clearly  shown  by  the  tabulation  in  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's report  of  the  work  required  for  the  7,996  who  were  examiued 
during  the  past  year.  Of  courso  in  many  cases  the  sending  of  an 
official  recommendation  to  the  home  of  the  pupil  results  in  tho 
corrective  work  being  done,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  tho 
home  is  not  able  or  ready  to  see  that  what  should  bo  done  is  done, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  treatment  through  other  public 
agencies  to  any  large  degree.  Dental  c'inics  are  now  recognized 
o'sewhere  as  proper  institutions  within  a  school  system,  and  I  belicvo 
that  wo  shouM  make  a  definite  start  toward  this  instrumentality  for 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  children  and  for  the  consequent 
improvement  in  their  educational  progress. 

I  call  special  attention  to  tho  report  of  the  chief  inspector  in  so  for 
as  it  refers  to  the  intensive  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  pupils 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  consent  of  parents  in  10  schools  of  tho 
city.    A  detailed  statement  of  the  records  of  this  study  shows  very 
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clearly  the  advisability  of  the  systematic  physical  examination  of 
all  pupils.  Undoubtedly  as  a  resu't  of  such  an  examination  homes, 
schools,  and  other  agencies  cou  d  cooperate  far  more  efficiently  to 
improve  the  general  health  condition  of  pupi's.  The  very  large 
number  of  defects  of  the  eyes  and  teeth  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  explain  the  lack  of  progress  of  many  chiMren  in  their  school  work. 

In  addition  to  this  intensive  study  a  general  census  of  defects  of 
pupils  in  the  graded  schools  was  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  system 
with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  Hea'th  Office. 
This  census  covered  simp'y  the  defects  noticeable  to  the  teachers 
themseVes.  By  comparison  of  percentages  with  percentages  ob- 
tained in  the  intensive  study  one  reaches  the  natural  conclusion  that 
inspection  by  a  medical  force  wouM  give  even  larger  figures.  Of 
course  it  is  the  desire  of  the  medical  force  so  far  as  possiVe  to  check 
on  the  records  of  the  teachers'  census  during  the  coming  year. 

The  large  number  of  chiMren,  1,165,  who  are  recorded  as  having 
spe3ch  defects  noticeable  to  the  teachers,  if  sustained  by  careful 
medical  examination,  wou'd  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering  care- 
fully the  question  of  special  teachers  to  assist  in  the  training  of  this 
particular  group,  provided,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  majority 
may  bo  he'ped  by  corrective  teaching  methods. 

Growing  out  of  these  studies  and  out  of  the  general  need  for  a 
systematic  effort  to  upbuild  the  hea'th  of  the  children  who  are 
in  the  charge  of  the  schools,  Dr.  Murphy  recommends,  and  I  agree 
with  him,  the  advisability  of  the  medical  inspection  force  being 
granted  full  authority  to  make  physical  examinations. 

MATRONS. 

During  the  past  year  an  appropriation  was  secured  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  matrons  for  the  high  and  normal  schools,  becoming  available 
July  1,  1917,  so  that  hereafter  these  larger  buildings  will  have  proper 
protection  and  assistance  so  long  desired  in  this  line.  During  the  3*ear 
ending  June  30,  1917,  charwomen  yere  employed  in  the  new  Dunbar 
and  Central  High  Schools,  and  women  laborers  in  one  or  two  other 
buildings  so  that  some  work  of  the  character  usually  performed  by  a 
school  matron  was  done.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the 
force  of  matrons  should  be  enlarged  at  once  so  as  to  include  the  larger 
grade  buildings.  I  would  suggest  bmldings  of  16  rooms  and  the 
buildings  which  naturally  organize  in  close  groups,  such  as  the 
Henry-Polk,  Curtis-Addison-Hyde,  the  Wallack-Towers,  and  the 
Gamet-Patterson-Phelps. 

JANrrOR  SERVICE. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  outlined  a  plan  for  appointments  and 
promotions  in  connection  with  the  janitor  service.  Since  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  plan  the  development  of  war  conditions  has  made  tho 
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securing  of  proper  janitor  service  so  serious  a  question  that  I  believe 
the  machinery  proposed  should  not  be  put  into  force  at  the  present 
time,  except  that  the  school  authorities  shoxild  hold  examinations 
open  first  to  those  within  the  service  for  the  filling  of  an}^  vacancies 
of  an  important  engineering  nature,  such  as  those  of  engineers  for  the 
large  high  schools.  Higher  regular  janitorial  positions  shoiild  be 
filled  for  the  present  by  promotion  of  capable  people  within  the 
service  under  the  informal  plan  now  followed. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  real  need  for  additional 
laborers  in  the  grade  buildings  of  the  16-room  type  in  order  that 
they  may  be  kept  always  clean  and  in  sanitary  condition  without 
seriously  overworking  the  force.  The  16-room  type  building  with 
its  assembly  hall  and  many  supplemental  rooms,  large  basements, 
and  heating  plant  of  considerable  size,  offers  a  rather  heavy  proposi- 
tion for  two  men  to  handle.  This  is  especially  true  during  the  winter 
montlis  when  the  heating  plant  must  be  kept  at  full  pressure. 

The  problem  of  janitor  assistance  is  being  seriously  affected  by  the 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  school  bmldings  for  community  pur- 
poses and  for  meetings  authorized  under  general  legislation.  These 
extra  meetings  have  placed  a  very  serious  tax  upon  the  strength  of 
janitors  in  some  of  our  buildings  during  the  past  school  year.  The 
janitor  works  long  hours  in  any  case  and  he  should  not  necessarily 
be  called  back  night  after  night  because  of  the  meetings  in  some 
bmldings  which  have  become  active  community  centers.  Besides  the 
question  of  time,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  payment  for 
services  rendered.  The  informal  custom  has  been  followed  of  requir- 
ing the  organization  using  the  building  to  arrange  with  the  janitor 
for  the  payment  for  his  services.  This  leads  to  a  lack  of  uniform 
payment  for  similar  services.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  a 
definite  system  of  rates  and  payments  should  be  determined  upon. 
The  janitors'  union  has  recommended  that  pay  be  on  the  basis  of 
time  and  a  half  for  night  work  and  double  time  for  Sunday  work,  and 
that  in  reckoning  time  allowance  should  be  made  for  one  hour  before 
the  opening  of  the  scheduled  meeting  and  one  hour  after,  to  allow  for 
preparation  for  the  meeting,  and  for  cleaning  afterwards.  Payment 
under  this  plan  would  be  reasonable  in  some  cases,  but  might  not  be 
in  all,  since  not  all  meetings  make  necessary  extra  cleaning. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  adjustment  of  this  matter  and  in  view  of 
the  need  for  determining  upon  general  charges  for  the  use  of  our 
large  buildings  like  the  new  Central  High  School  where  the  question 
of  wear  and  tear  on  equipment  and  apparatus  is  involved,  it  seems  to 
me  very  advisable  to  have  the  matter  given  a  carefid  study  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  a  special  administrative 
conamitteo  appointed  by   the  superintendent  of  schools.     If  the 
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Board  of  Education  approves,  I  shall  be  glad,  to  .take  up  tliis  matter 
as  a  formal  administrative  matter  and  to  submit  early  in  tlie  fall  a 
special  report  outlining  a  general  plan  of  payment  and  a  scale  of 
charges. 

THE   BUSINESS   DEPABTMENT. 

Tho  office  of  finance  and  accounts  was  heavily  overtaxed  during 
the  past  year.  Business  increased  steadily  and  had  to  be  done  with 
a  small  clerical  force.  Moreover^  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  low  salaries 
paid  made  it  impossible  to  hold  experienced  clerks  in  the  face  of 
govemmeTital  and  business  opportunities.  Clerks  resigned  and 
increasing  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  the  vacancies  thus 
made.  War  conditions  placed  a  heavy  added  burden  on  this  a&ve 
and  on  other  offices  and  officers  handling  business  matters.  Tue  diffi- 
culty of  securing  supplies  and  their  high  cost  caused  many  adjust- 
ments and  cancellations  of  requisitions.  In  meeting  the  coal  shortage 
of  last  winter,  for  example,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  orders  for 
small  quantities  so  as  to  keep  any  supply  at  all  available  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  connection  with  this  one  item  the  work  of  requisition 
ing  and  accounting  was  heavily  increased.  The  increases  in  the  cost 
of  supplies  made  necessary  constant  calls  on  the  business  office  for 
figures  and  for  special  reports.  I  wish  to  record  my  special  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperation  shown  in  meeting  the  unusual  conditions 
which  existed. 

In  another  section  there  will  be  found  a  special  report  of  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  statistics,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Wilmarth,  clerk 
in  charge.  This  will  show  that  the  general  plans  for  the  business  and 
accounting  developed  during  the  immediately  preceding  years  con- 
tinued in  force.  A  change  was  made  in  the  requisition  forms  so  as 
to  include  the  printing  of  standard  items,  thus  reducing  the  work  of 
filling  out  these  forms  and  lessening  the  chances  for  error.  The  busi- 
ness office  also  prepared  and  brought  out  a  general  school  map  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  showing  the  location  of  buildings  and  of  other 
school  property. 

Tho  high  cost  of  supplies  affects  the  public  schools  as  it  does  all 
activities.  Certain  standard  articles^  such  as  paper,  inks,  etc.,  have 
in  many  cases  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Even  with 
the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  it  is  evident  that  shortage 
and  inconvenience  and  decreased  efficiency  of  work  will  result  unless 
general  funds  used  for  business  purposes  are  increased. 

CLERICAL   FORCE. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Board  of  Education  must  give  serious 
attention  to  the  matter  of  the  salaries  of  the  clerical  force.  At  the 
present  time  the  larger  portion  of  this  force  throughout  the  school 
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system  serves  under  classes  I,  2,  and  3  of  the  general  salary  schedule 
of  the  public  schools.  Class  1  has  a  bafiic  salary  of  S500  per  annum 
with  longevity  of  $25  per  annum  to  a  maximum  salary  of  SMO. 
Class  2  bas  a  basic  salary  of  $600,  and  class  3  has  a  basic  salary  of 
$650  and  increases  by  increments  of  $25  per  year  to  a  maximum  of 
$900.  Under  our  general  procediu*e  we  are  required  to  appoint  clerks 
in  these  salary  classes  at  the  lowest  salary  of  $500.  It  needs  no 
argument  whatever  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  it 
is-  practically  impossible  to  keep  up  a  strong  force  of  clerks  against 
the  pressure  of  business  and  other  demands,  when  original  appoint- 
ments must  be  made  in  large  measure  at  a  basic  salary  of  $500. 
Certainly  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  experienced  clerks  for  this 
rate  and  wo  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  training  those  whom 
we  appoint.  This  natiu*ally  decreases  efficiency.  We  have  a  few 
fixed  salaries  at  $840  and  at  $1,000.  In  fairness  to  the  force  which 
we  have  trained  and  which  has  come  to  us  at  very  low  salaries,  we 
feel  that  promotions  should  be  made  into  these  fixed  salaries  from 
the  lower  groups.  Now  and  then  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  pro- 
motions and  appoint  from  the  outside  in  order  to  secure  experienced 
people  to  meet  special  needs.  I  bcUeve  very  strongly  that  the  class 
salaries  should  be  done  away  with  and  that  the  board  should  ask  for 
definite  fixed  salaries  of  several  different  levels.  Under  present  con- 
ditions I  do  not  beheve  that  any  salary  should  be  less  than  $720  or^ 
better  yet,  $840,  and  that  there  should  be  other  salary  levels  of  $1,000 
and  $1,200  at  least.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  really  vital  matter  and  I 
earnestly  iu*ge  the  Board  of  Education  to  give  it  careful  consideration 
m  connection  with  the  estimates. 

Not  alone  are  we  faced  by  a  serious  situation  due  to  our  low-salary 
schedule  for  clerical  assistants,  but  we  lack  and  have  lacked  for  a 
long  time  the  clerical  forco  necessary  for  the  best  efficiency  in  our 
work.    The  business  office  does  its  current  work,  but  can  work  only 
very  slowly  on  large  general  propositions  which  it  has  before  it,  such 
as  the  adjustment  of  the  property  records.    There  is  need  for  addi- 
tional clerical  help  for  statistical  analysis  work,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  properly  to  digest  the  records  we  are  keeping  and  thus  to  secure 
figures  for  constructive  work  before  they  become  stale.    Our  Central 
High  School  is  short  of  the  clerical  force  necessary  for  the  running  of 
that  inamonse  plant  with  all  its  varied  activities.    It  suffers  also  from 
the  salary  scale.    Mr.  Wdson,  of  the  Central  High  School,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  a  similar  school  in  Detroit  of  about  the  same 
size  and  of  loss  enrollment  there  are  nine  assistants  to  the  principal 
who  do  no  teaching  whatever.     Mr.  Wilson  has  but  one  assistant 
principal  and  two  darks.    He  requires  one  additional  clerk  at  once 
and  covld  easily  employ  two. 
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The  greatost  need  for  clerical  force,  however,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  ihe 
assistance  of  the  supervising  or  division  principals,  whose  efficiencj 
is  increased  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  expert  clerical  assist- 
ants to  relieve  them  of  work  which  could  be  datie  by  such  a  force. 
Certainly  no  supervisor  ought  to  be  put  in  the  position  where  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  pay  for  clerical  hedp  out  of  his  own  small  salary 
in  order  that  he  may  have  more  time  for  his  educational  and  admin- 
istrative duties.  With  a  high-class  clerk  in  each  supervisor's  office 
it  would  prove  much  easier  to  meet  the  problems  arising  from  the 
enlarging  divisions  which  the  supervisors  control  and  direct.  At 
present  the  principals  of  our  high  schools,  however  small  the  build- 
ings, are  provided  with  a  clerk  and  in  two  cases  with  more  than 
one,  but  the  supervising  principal,  in  charge  of  a  dozen  or  more  scat- 
tered grade  buildings,  in  charge  of  more  than  a  hundred  teachers, 
and  from  3,500  to  6,000  pupils,  is  given  no  clerk  at  all.  As  I  stated 
last  year,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  similar  conditions  exist  in  any 
other  school  system.    It  ought  to  be  remedied  at  once. 

VOCATIONAL  STUDIES. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  year  covered  by  my  previous 
report  certain  vocational  studies  were  begun  by  the  superintendent, 
either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  special  committees. 
These  included  the  collection  of  occupationid  statistics  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  CJolumbia,  the  preparation  of  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to 
business  men,  and  the  collection  of  special  statistics  showing  the 
occupations  of  high-school  graduates  one  year  after  graduation,  of 
pupils  leaving  school  at  any  grade  or  year  before  graduation,  and  of 
pupils  remaining  in  school  and  also  engaged  in  outside  work.  The 
results  of  the  last  three  studies  were  tabulated  and  printed  in  detail. 
The  purpose  of  these  studies  or  surveys  was  and  is  to  give  us  a  gen- 
eral background  of  information  which  shall  enable  us  to  guide  our 
pupils  more  intelligently  in  the  choice  of  training  and  work  for  which 
they  are  fitted  and  to  enable  us  to  develop  certain  phases  of  our 
school  instruction,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  real  need  and  demand. 

During  the  current  year  the  collection  of  re3ords  of  children  leaving 
school  before  graduation  was  continued.  More  than  2,000  su3h 
records  were  secured,  principally  from  the  white  schools,  and  are 
being  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  consideration  of  the  superintendent's 
office.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  take  up  the  space  of  this  report 
by  publishing  the  detail  summaries  which  in  many  ways  show  the 
same  general  facts  that  were  in  evidence  in  the  sxmmiaries  of  last 
year.  As  was  to  be  expected,  a  study  of  the  new  series  of  cards  shows 
the  effect  of  war  conditions  and  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  laige  nimiber  of  withdrawals  after  the  war  period 
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began  and  in  the  increased  number  of  pupils  going  to  work  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  greater  breadth  of  opportunity  due  to  shorti^e 
of  office  help  is  reflected  in  a  greater  range  of  work,  and  the  conse- 
quent higher  range  of  pay.  The  effect  of  Goremment  needs  and 
opportunities  is  clearly  shown.  Out  of  129  pupils  who  withdrew 
from  the  first  year  of  white  high  schools  and  went  to  work,  56  en- 
gaged in  governmental  or  war  service;  of  158  leaving  the  second  year 
and  going  to  work,  58  entered  the  governmental  service,  including 
the  war  service;  of  85  leaving  the  third  year  for  work,  30  were  in 
this  governmental  group ;  and  of  84  leaving  the  f omlih  year,  43  were 
placed  in  governmental  or  war  service.  Tiiis  special  service  was 
rendered  in  clerical  and  messenger  positions  in  the  departments  and 
int  he  Red  Cross,  in  positions  as  pages  in  Congress,  as  draftsmen  and 
mechanics,  and  through  enlistments  in  the  regular  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  National  Guard. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  these  special  records  and  I  expect 
to  continue  them  during  the  coming  year,  especially  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  cliildren  and  young  people  who  ought  to  continue  their 
education  in  some  form  if  possible.  If  a  pupil  can  not  be  saved  to 
the  day-school  system  until  the  completion  of  his  course,  it  should  at 
least  be  made  clear  to  him  what  the  opportunities  are  for  continuing 
his  training  through  attendance  on  night  school  or  through  the  use  of 
other  facilities  of  the  public-school  plant.  In  other  words,  we  need 
to  develop  a  follow-up  system  with  regard  to  these  young  people. 

The  questionnaire  referred  to  above  was  prepared  by  a  conunittee 
under  the  subchairmanship  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Ej*amer,  co- 
operating with  the  superintendent.  It  was  intended  to  survey  busi- 
ness needs  and  opportunities  and  to  give  light  on  the  possibilities  or  real 
cooperation  between  school  and  business.  It  was  expected  that  the 
information  called  for  would  also  give  us  some  worth-while  material 
for  vocational  gtiidance.  The  printed  sheet  used  for  the  collection 
of  information  is  shown  below  in  condensed  form. 
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COOPSHATlOir  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  BUfltlTKflS. 

A  survey  to  determine  needs  and  oppmrtunitiei. 
I.  Numbtf  of  personA  employed  in  commercial  side  of  business. 


l4tol6yr8. 

l6tol8yrs. 

IStoaOyrs. 

20to25yrs. 

OyerSSyn. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

Wrappers 

1 

Packers 

Delivery  Force— 

I  )ri  vers 

Helpers i 

Shippine  clerkH 

laiwfor^ : :::::.::::::::.:: 

Buyers ' 

Floor  managers ' 

.Advertising  force i 



Window  dressers .  .. 

'.'.'.'...].....: 

**'     '1 

Office  force—                                            , 
Stenographers  and  typewriters 

1 
1 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Helpers -          

• 

i 

2.  Number  of  persons  of  classes  mentioned  in  No.  1  who  have  been  in  the  employment  of  your  firm  for 
five  years  or  over.  - 

3.  Number  of  persons  included  In  No.  1  who  receive  from  f700  to  11,000  per  annum:  Male;  female. 

4.  Number  of  persons  included  in  No.  1  who  receive  more  than  $1,000  per  annum:  Male:  female. 

5.  Number  of  persons  included  In  No.  4  who  have  come  to  their  positions  by  promotion  from  positions  of 
lower  grade  in  your  service:  Male;  female. 

6.  Average  wages  for  beginners  in  each  of  the  following  classes:  Wrappers,  packers,  delivery  force  (drivers, 
helpers),  shipping  clerks,  sales  force  (male,  female),  buyers,  floor  managers,  advertising  force,  window 
dressers,  oflJce  force  (stenographers  and  typewriters,  maie,  female),  bookkeepers  (male,  female),  cashiers, 
beJpers. 

7.  What  is  considered  a  maximum  salary  to  which  any  good  employee  might  hope  to  attain  in  each  of  the 
following  classes:  Shipping  clerks,  sales*  force  (male,  female),  buyers,  floor  managers,  advertising  force, 
window  dressers,  ollioe  force  (stenographers  and  tvpewriters,  male,  female),  bookkeepers  (male,  female^, 
cashiers. 

8.  What  method  does  vour  Arm  follow  in  securing  employees  included  In  No.  IT 

9.  For  what  positions  included  in  No.  1  does  there  seem  to  be  the  greatest  scarcity  of  desirable  oersonsT 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  common  causes  of  discharge  or  low  efficiency  of  employees  in^'Iuded  in  No.  1  ? 

1 1 .  What  traits  of  character  do  you  consider  essential  for  all  employees?    Name  at  lea<it  three. 

12.  Wh^t  ability  oufi^t  a  person  to  possess  to  a  mailcod  decree  to  make  him  especially  adapted  to  engage 
In  eich  of  the  following  classes  of  work .  (Choose  those  classes  most  noirly  related  to  your  business.) 
Sales  force,  bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  advertising  force,  shipping  clerks,  secretary. 

U.  What  weight  do  you  give,  in  your  selection  of  employees,  to  the  amount  the  applicant  has  attended 
ichool? 

14.  What  school  preparation  do  you  consider  necessary  for  a  person  engaging  in  each  of  the  following 
chsses  of  occupations?  Sales  force,  bookkeepers,  advertising  force,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  ship- 
pioi;  clerks,  secretary. 

Note: — ^In  replying  please  classify  school  preparation  as  follows:  Primary — Ability  to  write  readiW 
And  perfbrm  simple  arithmetical  computations.  Complete  grade  school  course  (graduation  from  eighth 
pade).  Short  high-sclu>oI  course  (two  years  business  high  school).  Complete  course  business  high  school 
(four  years).  Complete  course  tecnnlcal  high  school  (four  years).  (Complete  course  academic  high  school 
(four  years).   College  education. 

15k  What  subjects  do  you  think  the  schools  should  emphasize  In  the  training  of  those  desiring  appoint- 
meat  in  each  of  the  following  classes  of  occupations .  Sales  force,  bookkeepers,  advertising  force,  stenog- 
ttphers  and  typewriters,  shipping  clerks,  secretary. 

18.  Which  one  of  the  following  forms  of  part  time  or  continuation  school  appears  most  useful  and 
usslble  to  you  for  employees  who  should  have  further  education . 

(s)  The  excusing  of  l)oy  or  girl  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  to  attend  classes  established  in  a 
noarbyschool.    No  deduction  to  be  made  from  pay  for  time  excused. 

(6)  The  empl03rment  of  two  boys  or  two  girls  for  one  position.  Each  employee  would  serve  for 
wtomate  weeks  while  the  other  attended  school. 

(e)  The  requirement  of  all  pupils  under  a  certain  ago  or  of  certain  limited  schooling  to  attend  nleht 
scnool.  It  should  be  l>ome  in  mind  that  night-school  attendance  makes  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  time 
which  the  employee  should  have  for  rest  and  recreation  in  order  to  be  at  his  best  efficiency  during  working 
Doors. 

17.  What  subjects,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  continuation  or 
night  schools? 

18.  Do  you  provide  any  systematic  course  of  instruction  for  your  own  employees?  Of  what  does  this 
coarse  consist? 

W.  In  what  positions  do  you  employ  colored  persons? 

20.  How  many  colored  persons  are  now  in  your  employ!  Number  under  20  years  of  age  (male,  female), 
number  over  20  years  of  age  (male,  female). 

(Nameoffinn') 


(Character  of  business.) 
'(Name  of  person  1^^^     Informatloii.) 
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This  form  was  sent  to  representative  houses  engaged  in  vaiied 
lines  of  business  activity,  and  some  50  replies  were  received,  many  of 
them  very  well  worth  while  to  ns.  The  unsettled  condition  of  bua- 
ness  and  the  war  stress  on  certain  activities  reduced  the  number  of 
replies.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  form  is  one  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  use  as  we  have  opportimity,  thus  building  up  gradually  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  points  we  desire  to  cover.  As  may  be 
noted,  the  first  12  and  the  last  2  questions  deal  with  matters  which 
will  help  us  to  a  better  knowledge  of  business  opportunities.  The 
remaining  questions  have  a  very  direct  bearing  dso  on  the  services 
which  the  schools  may  render  to  the  business  commimity  or  which 
may  be  desired  of  them.  The  replies  to  questions  13  and  14  show  an 
increasing  weight  given  to  a  general  education  and  a  quite  broad 
demand  for  at  least  a  business  high  school  or  general  high-school 
education.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  suggestion  is  ''A  high-school 
course  at  least."  The  replies  to  question  15  (What  subjects  do  you 
think  the  schools  should  emphasize  in  the  training  of  those  desiring 
appointment  in  each  of  the  following  classes  of  occupations  ?  Sales 
force,  bookkeepers,  advertising  force,  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
shipping  clerks,  secretaries),  show  as  was  to  be  expected  a  very  gen- 
eral desire  for  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals — reading,  grammar  and 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic.  Under  sales  force  very  defi- 
nite replies  tend  to  show  a  demand  for  the  development  of  scientific 
salesmanship  courses.  Out  of  25  replies  representing  18  lines  of 
business,  13  called  for  salesmanship  courses,  or  named  topics  which 
come  witl^n  a  general  field  of  a  broad  treatment  of  that  subject. 
Tiiis  lends  force  again  to  my  argmnent  for  the  development  of  worth 
while  work  along  this  lino  on  some  systematic  plan  which  shall  have 
the  confidence  of  the  business  conununity. 

Under  question  16  I  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  three  methods  of  continuation  work  for  those  em- 
ployees who  require  further  education:  (a)  The  excusing  of  a  boy 
or  girl  without  loss  of  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  to 
attend  classes  in  a  nearby  school;  (6)  the  employment  of  two  boys 
or  girls  alternating  in  the  same  position  so  that  half  time  could  be 
spent  in  school;  and  (c)  the  requirement  for  night-school  attendance. 
In  reply  to  this  question  there  were  24  statements  representing  12 
general  lines  of  business  activity.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that 
10  favored  continuation  day  classes  in  a  nearby  school,  and  9  favored 
night  school.  Only  one  reply  was  in  favor  of  the  rather  frequently 
suggested  plaa  of  two  persons  for  one  position.  I  believe  the  replies 
already  received  justify  a  careful  study  of  the  inmiediate  need  for  a 
continuation  day  school  located  at  the  Webster  Building,  in  the  heart 
of  a  business  district.  I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not  make  a  start 
there  for  the  teaching  of  a  few  basic  studies  provided  there  is  sufficient 
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demand  for  the  organization  of  classes.  I  have  long  favored  the 
orgaoization  of  this  type  of  work  as  soon  as  the  demand  was  in  evi- 
dence. In  connection  with  an  expressed  approval  of  plan  (a),  one 
suggestive  reply  is:  "It  is,  however,  desirable  to  have  the  teacher 
come  to  the  industry  where  rooms  and  first-hand  industrial  mate- 
rials are  available.  Leaving  the  store  to  go  to  school  is  detiimental 
to  the  junior's  attitude  toward  this  as  a  business  education." 

As  to  the  subject  matter  for  day  continuation  classes,  the  main 
demand  thus  far  in  evidence  is  for  arithmetic,  English,  spelling,  and 
writing.  A  lesser  demand  is  expressed  for  bookkeeping,  type* 
writing  and  stenography,  and  a  scattering  demand  for  ci\]cs  and 
economics,  commercial  geography,  history,  hygiene,  law,  sales- 
manship and  store  topics,  and  thrift.  It  is  very  evident  that  in- 
struction at  the  start  should  be  on  the  old  basic  studies  treated, 
howe*ver,  definitely  along  the  line  of  store  needs. 

Other  interesting  factors  are  developed  by  the  study  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried  out,  but  the  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  of 
any  detailed  analysis  at  this  time. 

BUILDINGS. 

Daring  the  past  year  several  important  additions  were  made  to 
our  building  equipment.  The  New  Central  High  School  and  the 
Dunbar  High  School  were  completed,  dedicated,  and  placed  in  the 
service.  Both  schools  enrolled  a  large  increase  in  their  student 
bodies.  The  enrollment  of  the  Central  High  School  nearly  doubled 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  normal  capacity  of  the  building  will  be 
reached  within  a  year  or  so.  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  princi- 
pals of  these  buildings  for  details  as  to  the  conditions  of  work  and 
use  during  the  past  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
these  buildings  not  only  met  an  immediate  demand  for  student 
accommodation,  but  became  centers  for  great  public  meetings  and 
for  larger  community  use.  They  represent  the  most  important 
contribution  in  years  to  our  school  plant  and  to  our  opportimities 
for  real  service. 

The  openii^  of  these  two  buildimgs  leaves  available  for  other  use 
the  old  Central  High  School  and  the  M  Street  High  School.  The 
former  is  now  housing  the  overflow  of  the  Business  High  School 
student  body.  With  a  new  Eastern  High  School  provided  for, 
however,  this  overflow  will  probably  disappear  within  a  year  or  so. 
We  shall  then  have  these  two  buildings  available  for  vocational  and 
trade  instruction  and  possibly  for  junior  high  school  use. 

The  Park  View  School  was  completed  during  the  last  summer 
and  was  put  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  It  was 
immediately  filled  to  its  full  capacity  and  but  for  the  prospect  of 
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an  early  addition  to  the  Petworth  School,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
urge  an  inunediato  addition.  The  building  was  not  only  used  for 
day  school  but  for  night  school  and  for  a  very  broad  range  of  com> 
munity  activities.  These  have  been  touched  upon  elsewhere.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Park  View  School  was  used  for  educational 
work  and  for  community  activities  more  than  any  other  sidioQl 
building  we  have. 

During  the  school  year  the  addition  to  the  Powell  School  was  com- 
pleted, thus  giving  us  another  16-room  type  building  and  making 
it  possible,  with  the  Johnson  School,  to  organize  a  24-room  group. 
The  menace  of  the  old  Johnson  Annex  was  removed  by  its  wreck- 
ing and  removal  from  the  groimds. 

I  have  no  further  recommendations  to  make  relative  to  the  size 
and  general  character  of  grade  school  buildings  other  than  to  r^er 
again  to  statements  on  this  subject  contained  in  my  last  annual 
report. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  very  cor- 
dial support  and  cooperation  which  have  been  shown  me  by  the 
community  and  by  the  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees  of 
our  school  system.  To  a  most  unusual  degree  all  have  rendered 
willing  service  of  a  high  order  and  have  cooperated  in  a  way  to  bring 
about  more  and  more  really  effective  results.  I  deem  it  not  only 
a  great  pleasure,  but  a  very  great  and  real  privilege  to  work  in  such 
relations  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  officers  of  the  board 
in  connection  with  the  routine  work  of  the  system  and  in  the  meet- 
ing and  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  arise  in  a  school  organi- 
zation of  the  size  of  ours.  I  recognize  the  deep  interest  in  the  many 
educational  problems,  and  the  willing  service  they  render  so  freely 
to  the  commimity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ernest  L.  Thurston, 
SuperirUenderU  of  £>c&oob. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  STATISTICS  AKD  PUBLICATIOiNS. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  statistics  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1917. 

In  compliance  with  your  order  to  shorten  reports  for  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation  for  printing  said  reports,  I 
have  omitted  18  tables  of  the  usual  statistics  and  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof  consolidated  tabular  statements  for  the  first  and  second 
semesters  respectively;  shortened  the  ''brief  school  directory";  and 
cut  tables  respecting  secondary  school  statistics  so  as  to  exhibit 
information  for  the  last  10  years.  The  usual  facts,  however,  have 
been  compiled  at  great  labor  and  made,  as  formerly,  a  matter  of 
record. 

To  compile  the  above  records  requires  an  immense  amoimt  of  labor 
and  superior  technical  skill,  from  a  knowledge  of  which  it  must  bo 
apparent  that  at  least  two  additional  clerks  are  necessary.  I  would, 
therefore,  reconunond  that  two  clerks  at  $900  per  annum  each  be 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  this  office. 

Statistics  Otheb  than  Fiscal  for  the  Scholastic  Yeab  Ending 

June  30,  1917. 

1.  School  oensns:  Ans,  5  to  17  yean.    Date  of  census,  U.  8.  Census,  1910.    Number  of  children  enumerated : 

Males,  32,389:  Temales,  31478:  total.  05,807. 

2.  Estimated  number  of  pupuib  of  school  census  aM  in  parochial  and  private  schools  who  weio  not  enrollod 

during  the  year  in  public  schools:  Males,  2,342;  females,  2,775;  total,  5,117. 


Total. 

Elementary 
(including 

kindergarten 
and  voca- 
tional). 

Secondary 
(high  and 
normal). 

3.  Superintendents   and   assistant   superintendents,   whoso 
the  system 

8 

34 

18 

4.  Supervlsini;  principals,  principals  of  groups  and  districts,  and 
principals  of  buildizigs  or  similar  units,  including  only 
those  persons  devoting  half  or  more  than  half  of  their  time 
to  the  control  or  admintetration,  and  suporvteion  of  in- 
struction  

15 

18 

• 

6.  Supervisors  whose  duties  are  mainly  connected  with  the 
supervision  of  instruction  of  special  subjects  and  erados, 
including  only  those  who  devote  half  or  more  than  half  of 

■* 

0.  Number  of  different  individuals  employed  as  teadiers: 

227 
1,004 

97 
1,381 

130 

FfliPfl  ifls 

223 

1.831 

1,478 

853 

7.  Number  of  teaching  positions  (number  of  teachers  necessary 
to  supply  the  smools) 

1,804 

1,400 

324 
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Statistics  Otheb  than  Fiscal  fob  the  Scholastic  Yeab  Enbihg 
June  30,  1917 — Continued. 


8.  EnroHmmt  of  pupU?  (n«t  reglstratton, axcAodiB^diipllestes): 

Males 

Females , 

Total  enrollmont , 

9.  AKi(rerttte  attentence  (totd  number  off  days  ottCDded  by  «11 

pupili; 

10.  A\eni^  daily  attendance 

11.  Number  of  days  the  public  school  i  were  actually  In  session.. 
11.  Number  of  sicbool  bufldings -or  units  of  f^int,  not  iniltfdlBg 

portable  or  temporary  stnioturet  operated  as  part  of  a 
permanont  bufiiungB 

13.  Number  of  schoclnonu 

14.  Number  of  sitttD^  for  seoits  for  study 


Total. 


».3 

»,9 


e0,284 


4  4M.0 
107.5 


15fe 

1,402 

fi6,M4 


EleoNutary 
tincludln; 


andvoc^ 
tlonal). 


2ft,«M 


^,«» 


(taishaod 
normal). 


4,« 


41,7W.t 
167.5 


i,a» 

«,M4 


1.121,422 

€,6910 

167.5 


9 
1» 


15.  Number  of  buildings  not  uMd  for  sciheoU  orspedal  actii4tieB,  occupied  as  oflloe  biMldlnp, 

etc.,  none. 

16.  Number  of  pubUc  Ugh  aohoeh  in  buildings  not  occupied  also  by  elenMWitary  mdet,  alL 

17.  Number  of  public  U^  schooli  belonging  to  the  dty  system,  7;  normal  scHooli.  9;  roortl&H-«  ;.«^.,^«^ 

or  school i  for  industries,  3;  special  schools,  such  as  schooli  for  the  blind,  deaf,  faeble-mJmted,  deliD> 
quents,  dependents,  etc.:  Atypical,  ungraded,  fresh  air,  and  coaching. 

18.  Number  of  speciAi  activities  oonnerted  with  the  school  syMom:  SchooTgardens,  vsntioa  achoob  lad 

19.  Number  o(  librarians  ^"<t  assistants  employed  in  school  libraries,  10. 

90.  Number  of  school  phytfldans  employed,  12;  number  of  dentists,  i  nomber  of  sdaool  tatna,  9. 

21.  Number  of  truant  oUioers,  3.    Tncir  a.ecage  sal.tfy:  one,  1900;  two,  9600  each. 

22.  N  umber  of  teaebers  employed  In  the  public  e  v  enhug  sdiouli:  Males,  48;  tomalos,  98;  total,  136.    Nimter 

^of  UkOao  alio  in  public  dt^  schooU:  Ma  leg,  46;  females,  44;  total,  90. 
.  Number  of  pupil  <  euroHoa  in  the  public  evxmlng  school*:  Hales,  3,115;  fnnales,  9,139;  total,  %^. 
Number  of  tiie^e  pupJ  >  alio  enrolled,  uomeiime  duriqg  the  yoar,  in  public  day  schouk:  Atalftip  nuoe; 
females,  none;  total,  none. 
94.  Number  ui  public  kinderearten  teachers  employed,  156. 

25.  Number  of  cnildren  enrolled  in  the  public  Inndergartens:  Males,  1,986;  females,  1,984;  total,  3,870. 
96.  Length  of  actaoul  term  piwidad  -by  uw  or  reguUtton,  not  omitting  holidays,  ete.,  96  wwfai. 

PUPILS   ENROLLED. 


White  pupils: 

Male 99.M7 

Fomatc 90,800 

Colored  puptis: 

Moic 8,521 

Female 10,077 


41,686 


18,588 


Total 60.284 


Male  pupils: 

WhMc «,«7 

Colond 8.581 

x^einaie  pupils: 

White 90,  M9 

Colored IO,on 


»,3tt 


Total.. 


30^ 

.  eo.ss4 


Mole. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Pupils  In— 

Klorocntory  schools. 
Sei-ondaU'y  <tcho(ils.. 

Normal  ^*hoc>ls 

Vouttlional  schools. . 

Total 


25.895 
3,345 

17 
171 


S8.XI0 

4,007 

3J5 

2S5 


52.144 
7,33 

4a 


29,339 


30.946 


00,3S4 
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FEB  CENT  OF  TEAGIIEBS. 


The  per  cent  of  all  teachers  was: 
total  68.05;  colored,  male  6.45, 
as  follows: 


male  5.95,  female  62.10, 
.50;  total  31.95;  distributed 


Male. 

Wblto. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Total. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

2.46 

2.40 

.22 

.55 

.77 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

6^59 
10.  «5 

1.53 
.93 

5.80 

Total. 

Elemratary.... 

tf2 

4a  00 

8.74 

1.04 

.33 

3.90 

4S.33 
13.10 

1.04 
.44 

5.08 

20.50 
1.91 
.49 
.60 
1.91 

23.05 

4.37 

.71 

1.15 

2.68 

2.79 

6.88 

.22 

.W 

1.86 

71.38 

17.53 

Normal 

1.75 

Vocational 

.11 

1.09 

1.59 

Special  and  other  departmenrs. 

7.76 

Total 

&95 

02.10 

68.05 

6.45 

25.50 

31.95 

12.40 

87.60 

100.00 

The  per  cent  of  white  teachers  was: 
distributed  as  follows: 


Male  8.75,  female  91.25, 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Normal 

VocationaL 

Special  and  other  departments.. 


Total. 


Male. 


0.4.S 
6.50 


.16 
1.61 


8.75 


Female. 


70.55 
12.84 

1.52 
.48 

6.88 


91.23 


Total. 


71.03 

19.34 

1.63 

.04 

7.47 


loaoo 


The  per  cent  of  colored  teachers  was:  Male  20.17,  female  79.83, 
distributed  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Klementary.. 

7.60 
7.69 
.69 
1.71 
2.39 

64.45 
6.08 
1.54 
1.88 
5.96 

72.14 

Secoidarv    

13.67 

nStdS^::::::;:::::;:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::^ 

2.23 

Vocational 

3.50 

Special  and  other  departments 

8.37 

Total 

20.17 

79.83 

100.00 

ENBOLLMENT. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  60,284 — 41,686  white  and 
18,598  colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  758,  or  1.25  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  52,689. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  49,494. 
19722— D  c  1917— VOL  4 6 
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There  were  employed  1,831  teachers,  as  follows: 


Pint  nine  divisions 

Tenth-thirteenth  divisions. 

Total 

White  teachers 

Colored  teachers 

Total 


Male.       Female.      Total. 


109  I 
118  I 


109  I 

lis  ; 


1, 137  , 

467  ) 


227  I        1,604  i 


1,137  ■ 
467 


227  I        1,6M 


1.24fi 
5S5 


1,S31 


1,24ft 


1,S31 


Teachers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Male.    Female. .  Total.    Male.    Female. 


Elementary 

Secondary , 

Normal 

Vocational 

Special  and  other  departments! 

Total 


Total.  I  Male.    Female.  I  Total. 


6 
81 

879! 
160  , 

10  . 
6  ■ 

73  1 

S85 

241 

19 

45 
45 
4 
10 
14 

377  ' 
35 

I 

420 
80 
t3 
21 
49  • 

51  ' 
126 

4  • 
12 
34 

1,256 
196 
28 
17 
106 

1,307 

321 

32 

2 

!    20 

29 
142 

109  * 

1.137  1 

1,246  • 

118 

467! 

585  I 

2271 

1.604 

1,K31 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  6,247  pupils,  of  whom 
4,319  were  white  and  1,928  were  colored,  who  were  taught  by  136 
teachers,  including  director  and  assistant  director,  70  white  and  66 
colored.  There  were  48  male  teachers — 22  white  and  26  colored 
(including  2  male  directors — 1  director  white  and  1  assistant  director 
colored)  and  88  female  teachers — 48  white  and  40  colored. 

The  night  schools  were  taught  in  buildings  used  for  day  schools 
and  were  in  session  an  average  of  69.3  nights. 


Night  schools. 


Male. 


Elementary: 

White,  graded— 

JeiXerson 

Madison 

Thomson 

Wallach 

Special— 

Berret 

Central  high,  printing. 

B.  B.  Frenco 

Morse 

Xortheast  Industrial... 

Park  View 

218  Third  Street 

Wilson  Normal 


Total. 


Female.  ■    Total. 


100 
127 
389 
155 


41' 


8U : 


31 
68 

141  I 
27 

.62  . 

1  ) 
81  I 

27 

m 

126 
41 
111 

887  I 


14«- 
I**- 

1<C 

63 
i'2 
SI 
27 
171 

\y> 

41 
122 

1,72ft 
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Night  schools. 

El^mentary-^ntinued. 
Colored,  graded— 

Bimey 

Male. 

M 
12 
5 
16 
11 
147 
31 
21 
54 
73 

68 

Female. 

12 
10 
12 
10 
33 
253 
25 
52 

an 

IfW 

7 

Total. 
42 

Burrville 

22 

Cnimmell 

17 

Deanwood 

26 

Uarfield A 

44 

Oamet-Phelps 

400 

Lovei  oy 

56 

Phillips 

Randall 

Stevens 

176 

Special— 

Cardoeo  Vocational 

lOS 

Total 

468 

607 

1,076 

Total  elementary 

1,309 

1,494 

2,803 

Secondary: 
White- 

Buainesahigh ^ 

\f nTTftilfty  hlgJi .            .               ..... 

768 
704 

622 
496 

1,391 

i;2oa 

Total 

1.472 

1,119 

2,591 

(olored— 

Armstrong  high,, 

226 
108 

400 
IW 

H?* 

Dimbarhlgh * 

334 

519 

853 

Total,  secondary i 

1,806 

1,638 

*r 

Grand  total 

3,115 

3.138 

f     . 

The  relative  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools  is  shown  by  the  following: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

Primary ■ 

(Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary: 

Academic  high 

Busincfis  high 

Manual  training  high . 

Normal 

Vocational 


Total 

Per  cent  of  whole  enrollment . 


White.     Colored. 


2,742  I 

18,541  I 

14,315  I 

229  ! 

3,183  I 

1,145 

1,213 

172 

146 


1,228 
9,891 
5,027 

m 

1,010 
167 
634 
160 
310 


41,686  t 
69.15 


18,598 
30.85 


Total. 


3,970 

28,432 

19,342 

400 

4,193 

1,312 

1,847 

332 

456 


60,284 
100.00 


The  day  schools  were  in  session  167.5  days. 
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Attendance  of  white  and  colored  echooU. 


Wholo  onrollmont: 
Blemontary... 

Secondary 

Normal 

Vocational.... 


White.        ColorscL 


85,«27 

5,541 

.  172 

146 


16,317 
1,811 
IflO  ' 
310 


Total 

Incroa^o  for  tho  yoar. 
Per  cent  of  lacnuso. . 


41,686  I 
604  I 
1.47 


18,508 
154, 
0.S3  ! 


ATeraee  onrollmont                                                                        I  I 

Elementary 3I,10A.g  14,0M.8 

Secondary 6,160.5  '  1,657.0 

Normal 157.9  148.1 

Vocational 140.2  231.2 


Total I. 

In?roase  for  tho  yoir 

Per  cent  of  lncre.ise 


Averacre  attendance: 

Klementary 

Boundary 

Normal., 


Total 

Increase  for  tho  yeir. . 
Tor  cent  of  Increase. . . 


38,566.5  > 
51 
0.13 


16, 132. 1 

150 

10.36 


20,191.7 

4,856.4 

153.6 

133.2 


31,333.9 

1  13 

10.03 


13,265.2 

1,541.8 

144.2 

207.9 


15,160.1         49,494.0 

1  118  1  131 

10.77  10.36 


Whole  enrollment: 

Boys 

20,817 
20,860 

8,521 
10,077 

^ 

20.338 
33,946 

Girls 

Total 

41,686 
4,319 

18,506 
1,928 

60.284 

6;247 

Grand  total 

46,005 

20,526 

66,531 

Sebool  buildings:! 

Klementary ....            ... 

80 

5 

1 
1 
5 

45 

134 

R9m>ndary r .. . , 

7 

Normal . .'. 

3 

Vocational 

1 

Bpopl8l,eto , 

« 

Total 

101 

51 

1S2 

Ci lOmontATS^ ••••                       ••                 ••*    *•■■•*•        ■»«•■««•**•«•■• 

•  795 

147 

2 

8 

28 

«350 
45 
2 
12 

4 

1,154 

8e3ondary 

118 

Nonnal* , . ,xr, 

4 

Vocational 

SO 

Special  etc 

32 

Total 

060 

422 

1,402 

Numbor  of  teschors: 

Male - 

100 
1,137 

118 
467 

227 

Female.  .  .. ,    

1,634 

Total 

1,246 
70 

585 

66 

1.831 

Nicht  sshools - 

US 

Grand  total 

1,316 

651 

1,967 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision,  based  on  areiage  < 
enrollment ! 

Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses,  except  outlays  based  on  the  aver-  j 
age  enrollment 


I  Decrease. 

•  Not  including  rented  buildings,  portable  buildings,  abandoned  buildings,  and  those  rand  to  the  ground. 

•  Including  industrial  Home,  hot  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
« Including  Orphans'  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•  Rooms  only  used  for  normal  school  students'  classrooms. 
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Whole  enrollment  of  pupUs  in  the  several  hinds  and  grades  in  the  District  for  the  school 

year  ending  June  SO,  1917.- 


Elementaiy: 

Kindergarten. . 


Primary- 
First  frrade... 
Second  fcrade. 
Third  KTftdo.. 
Fourth  grade.. 


Total. 


OfBmmw— 

Fifth  prade.... 

Sixth  erade 

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  grade.. 


Total. 
Ungraded . . 


Secondary: 

Academic  high- 
Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade.. 
Tweilth  grade.. 


Total. 


Business  high— 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  ?rade 

Eleventh  grade. 
Twelfth  grade.. 


Total. 


Manual  training  high- 
Ninth  grade 

Tenth  erade 

Eleventh  grade 

Twelfth  grade 


Total. 


Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade . . 
Fourteenth  grade. 


Total. 
Vocatiooiil.. 


Grand  total . 


White.     Colored. 


2,742 


5,288 
4,577 
4,271 
4,405 


I 


4,254 
3,P37 
3,421 
2,8C3 


14,315 
229 


1,281 
827 
582 
493 


604 
361- 1 
93  1 

87  I 


1, 145  I 


I 
440  I 
333 
277 
158 


1,213 


172 
146 


41,680 


1,228 


3,316 
2,376 
2,137 
2,062 


18,541  I   9,891 


1,647 

1,374 

1,115 

801 


5,027 
171 


457 
272 
155 
126 


Total. 


3,970 


167 


276 
175 
107 
76 


92 


160 
310 


8,604 
6,953 
6,406 
6,467 


28,432 


5.901 
5,211 
4,536 
3,094 


19,342 
400 


1,738 

1,099 

737 

619 


3,183  I   1,010  !    4,193 


605 
403 
103 
112 


1,312 


716 
513 
384 
234 


1.847 


187 
145 


332 

456 


18,508  I   60,284 
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The  whole  enrollment  of  the  white  and  colored  pupils,  boys  and 
girls,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  was  as  foUows: 


Boys. 


(;irl9. 


Total.      Pei  cent. 


ElomieDtary: 

KindeiigarteD , 

Pir.st  krade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade , 

Fifth  grade /. 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Ungraded , 

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Ele\-enth  grade '. 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade 

Fourteenth  grade 

Vocational 

Total 

»VUMAXr. 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded t 

Secondary 

Normal ; 

Vocational 

I- 
Total 


1,980 

1,984 

3,970 

«.» 

4,523 

1        4>081 

8,604 

•  14.27 

3,535 

3,418 

6^953 

11.53 

3,ao5 

'        3,2m 

6,408 

l&O 

3,212 

3,255 

6,4«7 

lan 

2,855 

3,046 

5,901 

tin 

2,417 

2,794 

5,211 

&«4 

2,079 

2,457 

4,536 

7.af 

1,680 

2,005 

3,604 

«l1S 

304 

96 

400 

.66 

1,437 

1,712 

3.149 

5.S 

917 

1,097 

2,014 

XS4 

564 

600 

1  224 

2.03 

427 

538 

9e5 

1.60 

11 

176 

187 

.31 

0 

139 

145 

.21 

171 

285 

456 

.76 

:      29,338 

30,946 

60,284 

lOOLQO 

1,98« 

1,984 

3,970 

6.89 

14,476 

13,957 

28,432 

47.16 

9,040 

10,3m 

19,342' 

&06 

304 

96 

400; 

.66 

3,345 

4,007 

7,352 

12.20 

17 

315 

332 

.66 

m 

285 

456; 

.n 

29,338 

30,946 

60.281: 

IOQlQO 

The  whole  enrollment  of  white  puplis  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  was  as  follows: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

First  grade 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Tngradcd 

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

KlcN-enth  grade.... 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade.. 

Fourteenth  grade . 
Vocational 


Boys. 


1,381 
2,796 
2,315 
2,191 
2,271 
2,145 
1,843 
1,636 
1,356 
175 

1,099  ' 
718  : 
473 
345 


Girla. 


ToUl. 


7^! 


1,361 
2,492  1 
2,292  I 
2,060 
2.134 
2,109 
1,994 
1,785 

'•II  i 

1,009 
808 
479 
393 

95 
76 
74 


2,742 
5,288 
4,577 
4,271 
4,405 
4,254 
3,837  j 
3,421 
2,803 
220 

2,325 
1.526 
952  , 
738' 

95 

77 

146 


Feroeat. 


6L59 
1X69 
ia96 
iaS4 
10.57 
10.21 
9.20 
8.21 
6l72 
.35 

5.58 

3.66 
2.28 
U77 


.18 
.35 


Total 1      20,817        20,869        41,686 


100.00 


Kindergarten. 

Primary 

Grammar 

Ungraded 

Secondary 

Normal 

Vocational 

Total..-. 


1,381 

1,361 

2,742 

6. 56 

9,673 

8,9d8 

18.541 

44.48 

6,980 

7,335 

14,315 

34.14 

175 

54 

229 

.65 

2,635 

*'?2? 

6,541 

13.29 

1 

171 

172 

.41 

72 

.  74 

146 

.35 

20,817 

20,889 

41,686 

IOOlOO 
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The  whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1917,  was  as  follows: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten.. 

First  grade 

Second  grade... 
Third  grade.... 
Fourth  grade... 

Filth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade., 
Eighth  ^fade... 
Ungraded 


Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade.... 

Twelfth  grade 

Normal: 

Thirt«enth  grade. . 

Fourteenth  grade . 
VocaUonal 


Total. 


iOndergarten. 

Primary 

Grammar. . . . . 

Ungraded 

Secondary 

Normal 

Vocational 

Total.... 


Boys. 


605  I 

1,727, 

1,220  1 

1,014  I 

941  I 

710 

574  I 

443 

333 

120 


190 
91 
82 

11 

5 

99 


8,521 


605 

4,902 

2,060 

129 

710 

16 

99 


8,521 


Oh-ls. 


623 

1,589 

1,156 

1,123 

1,121 

937 

800 

672 

558 

42 

486 
289 
181 
145 


211 


10,277 


4,998 

2,967 

42 

1,101 

144 

211 


10,077 


Total,    i  Per  cent. 


1,228  1 
3,316 
2,376  ; 

2,137 : 

2,062  , 
1647  I 
1,374  , 
1,115 
801 
171 

824  I 
488 
272 
227 

92 
68 
310 


18,598 


1,228 

9,801 

5,027 

171 

1,811 

160 

310 


18,598 


6.60 
17.83 
12.77 
11.49 
11.00 
8.86 
7.39 
5.99 
4.79 
.92 

4.43 
2.63 
1.46 


.49 
.37 
1.67 


loaoo 


6.60 

53.18 

27.03 

.92 

9.74 

.86 

1.67 


100.00 


EnroUmerU^  aUendanrt,  diadphne,  etc.f  in  elementary  and  gecondary  schools. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.^ 


Number  ol  pupils  enrolled 

.\verage  enrollment 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  ot  tardiness  per  report  (based  on  total  for  all  ses- 
sions)  

Number  of  cori>oral  punishments 

Number  of  principalis  and  teachers 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  en- 
rollment)   

Averaee  salary  paid 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (a<?timatod  on  average  enrollment) 


White. 


35.827 

31,108.9 

29,191.7 

93.8 

5,755.0 
4 


35.1 


Colored. 


16,317 

14.091.8 

13,265.2 

04.1 

1,493.5 

2 

422 

33.4 


Total. 


52,144 

45,203.7 

>        42,456.9 

93.9 

7,248.5 

6 

1,307 

34.5 

1912.10 

S26.38 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


.V umber  of  pupils  eorolled 

Average  enrolled 

Average  attendance 

l*er  cent  of  attendance 

Average  number  of  tardiness  per  report  (ba^d  on  total  for  all  i 

sions) 

Number  of  teachers  employed » 

Average  salary  paid 

<'ost  of  lultlon  licr  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) — 


5,541 

5.1.50.5 

4,856.4 

94.3 

2,910.8 
236 


^  Includes  Icindergartens  and  ungraded  schools. 
<  Does  not  include  principal. 


1.811  I 
1,6.57.0  I 
1,541.8 
93.0  ' 

I 

745.8 
78 


7,352 

6.807.5 

6,398.2 

94.0 

3,656.6 

314 

SI,  623. 77 

S76.56 
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The  whole  number  of  classes  below  the  high  schools  was  as  foIlowB: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten. 


Primary- 
First  grade... 
Second  grade. 
Third  grade.. 
Fourth  grade. 


Total. 


Grammar- 
Fifth  grade.... 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  grade.. 


Total. 
Ungraded.. 
Coaching 


Grand  total.. 


Kindergarten , 

HalMav  schools 

Whole-day  schools. , 

Ungraded. 

Coaching 


Grand  total.. 


White. 

CokKcd. 

Total. 

52 

27 

79 

104 

63 

167 

122 

68 

190 

100 

49 

149 

106 

53 

159 

432 

233 

«5 

94 

40 

134 

03 

35 

128 

82 

33 

lis 

75 

26 

101 

344 

134 

478 

17 

9 

26 

2 

1 

3 

847 

401 

I.2S1 

52 

27 

TV 

226 

131 

as; 

550 

236 

786 

17 

9 

26 

2 

1 

3 

847 

404 

1.251 

The  average  enrollment  of  pupils  to  the  class,  based  on  the  whole 
enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten 

Primary  - 

First  grade 

Second  grade , 

Third  grade , 

Fourth  grade 

(trammar- 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade , 

Seventh  grade 

Kij?hth  grade 

Ungraded 

Secondary: 

Academic  hl<»h  > 

Business  hiijh  » 

Manual  training  high  » 

N  orm  aJ « 

Vocational 

SUMMABT. 

Elementary* 

Secondary » 

Normal » 

Vocational » 


White. 

Colored. 

Total 

52.7 

50.8 
37.5 
42.7 
41.5 

45.2 
41.2 
41.7 

37.3 
13.4 

24.4 
23.3 
21.2 
45.5 
20.8 

42.2' 
23.4 
M5.5 
20.8 

45.4 

52.6 
34.9 
43.6 
38.9 

4M 
39.2 
33.7 
M.7 
19.0 

258 
27,8 
19.1 
28.1 
15.5 

40.3 

23.2 

"28.1 

15.5 

60.2 

51  5 

36  5 

43  0 

40.6 

44.0 

4a7 

39.4 

S6  5 
15.3 

24.8 

as  8 

ao.s 

40  2 

16.  S 

41.6 

23.4 

40.2 

Ul8 

1  To  the  teacher,  excluding  the  principal. 
>  Including  normal  practice  classes. 


( Including  coaching  teacben. 
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Officers,  teachers,  engineers,  janitors,  caretakers,  and  others,  employees  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1917. 


Whlti 

». 

Male. 

2 

1 

Colored. 
iSSe.  Total. 

1           3 
1            2 

Total 

Male. 

4 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 

Fe- 
male. 

2 

1 

""2 
...... 

Total. 

6 
2 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Male. 

6 
2 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 

Fe- 
male. 

3 
2 

****3* 
...... 

...... 

1 
2 

Total. 

Board  of  education 

9 

Board  of  examiners 

4 

Superintendent 

1 

A^l<tt^nt  sup^rintf^PdWlt x . . » .  a . . » *  a 

1 
3 

...... 

1 
4 

a 

SupenrisinK  principals 

12 

Director  of  intermediate  instruction 

1 

Superrisor  of  manual  training 



1 

Piroctor  of  primary  instruction 

1 

1 

Secretary  of  board'of  education 

1 

i 

1 
1 
2 

I 

Statistical  office 

1 

1 

1 

Finance  office 

2 

1 
1 
2 

3 

1 
3 

3 

Child-labor  ofPce 

1 

1 

Stenographers  and  clerks 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Messenger 

1 

1 

I 

Total 

19 

10 
2 

103 

29 
2 

103 

9 

3 

1 

12 

1 

28 

13 
3 

41 

Attendance  office 

3 

Teachers: 

-== 

63 

53 

156 

156 

First  grade 

"   "   ' 

100 
115 
08 
104 

100 
116 
98 
104 

1 
6 
6 
12 

60 
61 
41 
39 

61 
66 
47 
61 

1 
6 
6 
12 

160 
176 
139 
143 

161 

Second  grade 

1 

182 

Third  grade.... 

145 

Fourth  grade 

155 

Total 

1 

417 

418 

24 

201 

225 

25 

618 

643 

Fifth  grade 

94 
98 
82 
70 

94 
93 
82 
75 

2 
3 

5 

8 

3« 
32 

28 
18 

40 
35 
33 
26 

2 
3 
5 
13 

132 
125 
110 
88 

134 

Sixth  grade 

128 

Seventh  grade 

115 

Eighth  grade 

6 

101 

Total 

5 

339 
2 
18 

344 
2 

18 

18 
...... 

116 
1 
6 

134 

1 
9 

23 
""3* 

455 
3 
24 

478 

Coachmg 

3 

Ungraded 

27 

Secondary- 
Academic  high 

43 
11 
27 

90 
39 
31 

133 
50 
68 

20 
5 
20 

20 

1 
14 

40 

6 

34 

63 
16 
47 

110 
40 
45 

173 

Busmess  high 

56 

92 

Total 

81 

160 
19 
6 

241 

19 
8 

45 

35 
9 
11 

80 
13 
21 

126 

4 
12 

195 
28 
17 

321 

Normal 

32 

Vocational 

2 

29 

Special  departments— 

Primarv  instruction 

2 

8 
10 
9 

'■*20' 
22 

1 
1 

2 

8 

11 

9 

18 

20 

22 

1 

1 

1 



6 

...v.'. 

...... 

2 
...... 

5 

***i6* 
11 

1 
1 

2 
6 
5 
5 
7 
10 
11 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
***25* 

—  • 2* 

4 
8 
15 
14 

*"'30' 

33 

2 

2 

4 

Drawing 

14 

Wusic 



1 

16 

Phvsical  training 

14 

Manual  training" 

18 

25 

Domestic  science 

30 

Domestic  art 

33 

Kindergarten  direction 

2 

Pcnmfui«hjp j 

2 

Military  ins'truction 

1 

2 

Total 

20 

73 

93 

14 

35 

49 

34 

108 

142 

Lt  brarians  and  clerks 

21 

"is* 

...... 

39 

21 
1 
3 
3 

97 
3 
6 

15 
4 

? 

1 
7 
58 

5 

3 

8 

5 

1 
6 
5 
148 
5 

85 
2 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 

28 
2 

24 



— 49- 



...... 

48 

29 

Superintendent  of  Janiiors 

i 

3 
3 
»7 
3 
6 

1 

Engineera '. 

3 

2 

51 

tI 

2 
4 

1 

"'34' 

3 

2 

51 

2 

79 

36 

4 

1 

6 

Assistant  engineers 

5 

Janitors....^. 

148 

Affsifftant  janitors. 

5 

laborers. 

85 

Caretakera 

51 

Firemen. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

19 

g 

Night  watchmen 

3 

Electrk'ians 

1 

Oatdenera 

1 

School  gardens 

1 
9 
2 

2 
9 

3 

18 
2 

10 

VacAtion  schools  and  nlaysrounds 

76 

Coal  passers 

2 

74 
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Officers,  teachers,  engineers,  janitors,  caretakers,  and  others,  employees  of  the  public  •dkooii 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1917 — Continued. 


iliM<aan^(HM— Continued. 
CSharwomen 

- 
Male. 

Whit* 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

[•olored. 

4             4 
1 

Total 
4 

Total. 

Mfitrons 

1 

1 

10 
4 

1 

I 

tf^yltm)  ianwctora 

9 

1 

4 

• 

4 
...... 

4 

1 

2 

13 

14 

Nurses 

5 

1          1 
1   

Ciiiftodlftn  *nd  Assistant 

1 

1 

Total 

151 

87 

238 

166 

M 

220 

317  '    141 

45« 

Total  (day  schools) 

27B  ;I,23d 

1,515 

208 

525 

818  , 

572  1,761 

2,333 

Night  schools: 

Twwhers  and  dlrwtors 

22 
1 
2 

11 

48 
...... 

TO 

1 

2| 
17  ; 

26 

40 

66 

-       ■■■ 

48        88 

1   

4   

30         7 

r 

8up6rintendont  o'  Ji^nltors .............. 

Engineers 

2 
19 

...... 

2  . 
20, 

4 

Janitors,  «t  a1. ........ .' 

37 

Total  (night) 

96 

54 

90< 

47 

41 

88! 

83 

« 

ITS 

Grand  total 

816 

1,290 

1,606 

340 

666 

906J 

655 

1,8S6 

2,511 

CENTRAL    HIOH   SCHOOL. 
Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1916- n 


Orade. 


9a 

9b 

10a 

lOb , 

Ua 

lib 

12a 

12b 

Total 

Withdrawals 

Total  at  end  of  semester 


First 


Boys.  <  Girls.  '  Tolal. 


Second  I 
Boys.     Oirls.  :  Total. 


307 
89 
180  I 

46  I 
112  . 

35, 

91 

27 


383  I 
127  , 
233  , 

69  > 
166  - 

60  > 
117 

25 


600 
216 
422 
115 

278  I 

851 
208  I 
32  I 


137 
297  I 

89  > 
176 

48 
102 

37 
104 


169 
356 
123 
215 

66 
159 

52 
134 


896       1,170  ,    2,066  990 

60  84  163  147 


827  I    1,086  I    1,903 


1,274 
152 


301^ 

rss 
212 
391 
114 
361 

23$ 


2.2H4 
299 


843       1,123  '      1,9&> 


Average  enrollment,  average  aUendanee^  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  ot  report. 


First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth. 
Fifth..., 
Sixth... 


Total.. 


Average       Average    i  ^S* 
enrollment,  attendance.'  ^^jj^ 


07.1 
94.7 
92.6 
92.7 
92.3 
92.  t* 


2,00&4 

1,949.3 

1,994.9  . 

1.889.8 

1,947.0 

1,803.1 

2,104.2 

2,034.5 

2, 129. 1 

1,964.7 

2,025.8 

1,875.8 

2,051.0  ; 


1,915.9 


93.4 
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Number  ofteathera^  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment^  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


I  Number !  Average 
of       '    enroll- 
I  teachers.  '■    ment. 


1907-8 

!«»-» 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-13 

1913-13 

191^14 

1914-15 .• 

1915-16 

1916-17 


48' 

ao  I 

50 
51 

53 

52 

53 

54 

e»  \ 

82 


1,000.2 
1,014.2 
1,052 

1,109 

1,089 

1,060 

1,074 

1,14« 

1,421.6 

2,051 


Numl^r  of  graduates. 


Total  I 

enroll-    |     Third  year.     ,    Fourth  year, 
ment.    i  ! 


Boys. 


1,122 
1,168 
1,201 

1,250 
1,26*2 

1,252 

11,094 
n,164 
a,  162 
n,225 
11,422 
>1,550 
12,060 
<2,264 


l/Feb.. 
\June. 
jFeb,. 
\June. 
/Feb.. 
\June. 

Feb.. 

June. 

Feb.. 

June. 

Feb.. 

June. 

Feb.. 

June. 


Girls.     Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


118 
110 

95 

14 

99 

24 

89 

36 
109; 

21 

129 : 

22  ' 


113 
18 
108 


172 
177 

139 

18 
142 

29 
141 

44 
171 

28 
200 

33 
179 

34 
170 
•29 
203 


1  January.  '  June. 

SASTEBN   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexeSf  for  1916-17. 


Grade. 


9b 

10a 

10b 

11* 

lib 

12a 

12b 

Total 

Witbdnwals 

Total  at  end  of  semester . 


First  sAmester. 

^  Boys. 

1 

Girls. 
45 

Total. 

60 
145 
50 
77 
18 
72 
U 
66 

Boys.     Girls.     TotaL 

i     ■    .5 

36           50            85 

.  I         53 

92 

81 

46 
9 
99 

32  '         67             99 

19 

14  '          42  .            56 

26 

24 
19 
26 
10 
25 

51              75 

11 

28  >           47 

26 

40  '           66 

2 

5              15 

27 

42             67 

178 

321 
29 

499 

48 

185 

!».<«            510 

19 

55  '         56  1         hi 

I 

150 

292 

451 

130 

260           809 

i 

Average  enrollmentj  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance , 


First 

Number  of  report. 

Average 
enrollment. 

474.1 
475.8 
455.2 
503.4 
481.0 
429.0 

Average 
attendance. 

463.0 
457.0 
430.3 
475.3 
454.4 
401.1 

Percent 
of  at- 

97.7 

Second. 

96.0 

Third 

94.5 

Fourth. 

94.4 

Fifth : 

94.5 

Sixth. 

93.5 

Total 

469.1 

445.4 

95.0 

76  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  OF  COLTTHBU. 

Number  of  teachers^  average  enrollment^  whole  enrollment y  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


1907-8.. 
190vg.. 
1909-10. 
1910- U. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 

1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Averaee 
enroll- 
ment. 


353.4 
861.8 
3K4.0 
396.0 
413.0 
419.0 

457.3 
453.9 
480.3 
469.1 


Number  of  graduates. 


ToUl 
enroll- 
ment. 


405 

433 

452 

464 

467 

1470 

'484 

M65 

>492 

M91 

>532 

1499 

«510 


1  January.  >  June. 

WESTERN   HIQH  SCkOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1916-17. 


Second  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

15 
14 

Qirls. 

33 

42 

56 

17 

55 

S 

16 
19 

50 
42 
56 

66 

61 

21 

77 

30 

60 

go 

21 

41 

82 

, 

1 

54 
2 
40 

78 

1 

3 

4 

" 

75 

Grade. 


9a... 
9b.. 
10a.. 
lOb. 
lla.. 
lib. 
12a.. 
12b. 


Total... 
Withdrawals.. 


Total  at  end  of  semester. . 


First  semester. 


Boys.     Girls.     Total.  |  Boys.     Girls.    Tivtal 


•| 


50  I 
15 
46  . 
13  I 
27 
18 
41 
2  ; 


212 

13  1 


199 


51 
21 
50 
24 
64 
10 
90 
5 


315 
26 


Second  semester. 


101 
36 
06 
37 
91 
28 

131 
7 


527 
30 


35 
27 
12 
45 
14 
22 
18 
89 


212 
80 


497  ' 


133 


328 
33 


295 


64 
74 
30 
95 
31 
88 
40 
138 


540 
113 


427 


Average  eyirollmeru,  average  oLtendmwe,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Total 


Average 
enrollment. 

495.0 
506.6 
498.9 
520.0 
514.1 
460.3 

AvorafW 
atti>ndanoe. 

479.1 
482.4 

4.5R.9 
480.4 
479.6 
430.0 

Percent 

of  .t. 

tendnnce. 

96>8 

95.2 

93.0 

0S.4 

98.3 

98.e 

500.7 

400.0  1           flS-T 
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Number  of  teachers,  average  attendance^  whole  enrollment,  and  number  ofgraduatee. 


Number 

ot 
teachers. 

26 
27 
29 

29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
26 
24 

Average 
enroll, 
ment. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1907-8 

467 
617 
531 

535 
611 
631 
668 

584 
600 
500.7 

561 
614 
619 
614 

686 

717 

/       1694 
\      «724 
/       1620 
\      «6I2 
/       1643 
\       «ft43 
/       1627 
\      «540 

19 
2S 
23 

42 
38 
40 

4 
41 

6 
58 

4 
36 

1 
57 

4 
52 

4 
81 

2 
89 

61 

190S-9 

66 

1909-10 

63 

1910-11 

/Feb... 

4 

1911-12 ; 

Juno.. 
Feb... 

ii 

3 
28 

2 
55 

1 
35 

I 
40 

8 
81 

3 
S4 

72 
9 

1913-13 

Tunc.. 
Feb... 

86 
6 

1913-14 

Juno.. 
Feb... 

91 
2 

1914-15 

Juno.. 
Fob... 

92 

5 

1915-16 

Juno.. 
Feb... 

92 

7 

191&-17 

June.. 
Fob... 

112 
5 

June.. 



123 

1  January.  *  Juno. 

BUSINESS  HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1916-17, 


Grade. 

First  semoster. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a 

122 
72 
69 
46 
29 
10 
24 
11 

284 

119 
163 
82 
37 
17 
87 
15 

406 
191 
232 
128 
66 
27 
61 
26 

82 
96 
78 
89 
21 
96 
8 
24 

229 
214 
120 
116 
31 
27 
10 
37 

311 

9b 

310 

10a. 

193 

10b 

l.i5 

11a 

52 

lib 

68 

I2a 

18 

12b 

63 

Total 

383 
09 

754 
78 

1,137 
147 

369 
132 

785 
212 

1,154 

wnhdvmvfiif 

344 

ofsemestor , 

Tbtalatend 

814 

676          990 

237 

573 

810 

Ai'erage  enrollment,  average  attendar 

ux,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 

e 

Average 
nrolhnent. 

Ave 
attcn 

rage 
iancc. 

075  9 

Poroent 

of  at- 
tendance. 

First 

1.109.7 

1, 

97.0 

Second 

i;o9i.3 

1.012.5 

1,116.8 

•     1,015.1 

805.6 

1,047.9 
951.1 

1,048.7 
949.9 
749.0 

96.0 

Third 

93.9 

Fourth 

93  9 

Fifth 

93.6 

.Sixth --- 

93.0 

Total 

1,017.5 

961.4 

94.5 

78  BOAJID  OF    KDtCA'nON   DISrRICT   OF  COLUMBIA. 

Number  of  Uachen^  average  enrollment^  whole  emrollment,  and  number  of  grfnimMUk. 


Year. 


Averam. 
Teaoliers.    enroll- 


1907-8. 
1W6-9. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1914-16 
1915-16 
1916-17 


37 
41 

^  I 
46 

46  j 
48  ' 


734 

866 

S94  I 

971 

1,087 

1,096  , 

1,184 

1,255  ; 

1,226  I 

1,017.5  I 


Total 
enroll* 
ment. 


891 

1,076 

1,145 

1,235 

1,407 

1,304 

11,216 

> 1,332 

11,342 

*  1,410 

1 1,298 

>  1,311 

1,137 

1,154 


Qradnatas. 


Boys. 


1 

Nseof 

B. 

Qirls. 

ToUL 

finTywr- 

«' 

87 

129 

15  7 

50  , 

87 

137 

15  t 

48 

86 

134 

li.:. 

58 

77 

135 

15.: 

52 

121 

173 

15.4 

73i 

181 

204 

15.  :s 

71 

167 

238 

15.3 

75  i 

189 

264 

15.1 

22 

44 

66 

70 

99 

169 

24i 

46 

70 

15,1. 

60 

119 

179 

I5.i 

1  January. 


*  Jiine. 


m'kinley  manual  training  school. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1916-27. 


First  semester. 


Second 


Grade. 


9a 

9b 

10b 

10b 

11a 

lib 

12a 

12b 

Total 

Withdrawals 

Total  at  end  of  semester. , 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

243 

50 

302 

160 

16 

17» 

109 

25 

134 

186 

56 

241 

180 

63 

243 

124 

23 

147 

64 

28 

92 

131 

59 

IW 

140 

50 

190 

62 

19 

SI 

67 

SO 

87 

129 

52 

ISl 

78 

S3 

HI 

38 

17 

55 

32    : 

10 

42 

91 

42 

133 

903 

296 

1,201 

921 

28S 

1,204 

85 

21 

106 

802 

60 

35S 

•        818  1 

277 

1,096 

619 

2SS 

85C 

Average  enrollment ^  arernpe  attendatwf,  and  per  cent  of  atle:tidance . 


Number  of  re|)<>rt. 


Average 
enrollment,  attendance. 


Percent 


First 1,168.6 

Second ;  1,164.2 

Third '  1,123.4 

Fourth 1,165.6 

Fifth 1,087.5 

Sixth I  988.8 

Total I  1,102.6 


Average      '^^IT 


tendance. 


1,139.5 

97.; 

1,124.8 

9^t. 

1,082.8 

»Cfc 

1,107.7 

96.  r 

1,034.1 

95.1 

900.7 

96.t 

1,055.2 


96.: 


BOARD  OF   EDUCATION   DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 
DX'XBAR  HIGH   SCHOOL.* 

Enrollment  by  ffra/lea  and  se:re8for  1926-17. 


79 


Grade. 

First  aamester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

171 

Olrls.  1  Totel. 

Boys.     Girls. 

1 

76  ,        168 
94  ,        100 
48            76 

40  104 
82            36 

41  64 
12            26 
30            78 

Total. 

St. 

201 
78 

875 

7A 

248 

9fo 

208 

10a 

10b 

67 

35 

114          181 
53           88 
65           08 
32  ;         55 
63  '         96 
10           30 

124 
163 

lla 

33 

^ 

lib 

28 

106 

12a 

33 

88 

I2b 

11 

117 

Total 

Withdrawals 

876 

38 

625  ,    1,001 
57  '         04 

890  .       661 
103  1         60 

172 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

338 

568          006 

287  •        602  !         870 

>  See  separate  report  for  the  business  practice  department. 
Areragt  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance . 


Number  of  report. 


I 


Average    .    Average    i  ^i???* 


enrollment.!  attendance, 


tendance. 


First I  956.4  925.9 

Second ,  966.2  911.0 

Third ,  922.8  S67.9  , 

Fourth I  1,014.9  952.6 

Fifth I  966.4  '  892.5  ! 

Smh ; j  930.3  862.5 

; « 

Total !  957.4  900.1 

yuraber  of  teachers,  average  enrollment  j  whole  enrollment,  and  nu  miter  of  graduates. 


96.8 
05.3 
94.0 
93.9 
92.4 
02.7 


04.0 


Year. 


I  Average  I     Total 
Teachers,    enroll-    >   enroll- 
ment.   I    ment. 


Graduates 


Boys.     Girls.  '  Total. 


1907^... 
1908-0... 
1909-10.. 
1910-11., 
1911-12.. 
1912-13. 

1913-14.. 
1914-15. 
1915-16.. 
191M7.. 


>  Jannary. 


33 
34 
34 
36 
361 


35 


40 


600 

621 

700 
730 
762 

741 
770.3 
810.8 
967.4 


676 

718 

742 

704 

864 

804 

>785 

»70tt  I 

>7W 

»82o 

•825 

«877 

U,001 

\  •  1,051  !- 


25| 
25  I 

26 ; 

24 
32 

33 
38 
30 


55 

80 

68 

93 

54 

80 

67 

01 

83 

116 

81 

117 

78 

111 

78 


101 
101 


116 


>  Jmie. 
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BOABD  OF  EDUGATEOK  DISTBICT   OF  COLUMBIA. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   BUSINESS  PRACTICE  OF  DUNBAR  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Enrollmmt  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1916-17, 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Boys.  1  Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

31 
18 

TotaL 

8a. 

31 
12 
16 

4 
3 

35 
10 
11 
9 

7 

66 
22 
27 
13 
10 

25 

18 

5i5 

Ob 

36 

10a 

14 

11 

S 

10b 

10  .           7 
2             8 

I       J 

8             5 

17 

lla 

10 

lib 

6 

12a 

8 

4 

7 
3 

i5 

7 

12b 

13 

Total .' 

78 
15 

82 
14 

160 
29 

82            fi« 
35            21 

170 

Wlthdrawali 

Sfe 

Total  at  end  ol  semrater 

63  j         68  1        131 

47            67  ,           114 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 
Number  of  report. 


First... 
Second. 
Third... 
Fourth. 
Fifth... 
Sixth... 


Averajse 
enrollment. 


attendance.  ^*^ 


Total. 


144.8  , 
144.2 

133.9  , 
155.9  , 
141.4  I 
125. 7  i 


139.9 
135.5 
121.8 
142.4 
127.2 
112.2 


90.6 
9^9 
91  7 
»U4 

90.0 
80.O 


140.4 


128L1 


91.9 


Number  of 
Year:  .  teachers. 

1912-13....! 8 

1913-14 „....      8 

1914-16 f..,..      7 


Year: 

191&-16. 
191(^-17. 


Number  of 
teachers. 

« 

6 


Number  of  graduates. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1916-17: 

9 

1 

7 
5 

16 

Two-year  course 

6 

ARMSTRONG   MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  191$-17. 


Grade. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

76 
40 
53 
20 
21 
9 
11 
14 

Girls. 

115 
43 
60 
41 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Oa 

191 
83 

113 
61 

50 
57 
40 

81             131 

9b 

78  1           1S5 

lOa 

10b 

36               7Vt 

52 1          gei 

lla 

56  1          77 
21  j          30 
30            41 
20  1         34 

33               «<i 

lib 

46  !             6n 

12a 

12               23 

I2b 

49               TC 

Total 

WlthdrawalR 

244 

45 

386  !        630 
58  1        108 

252 1      387         ene 

82  1         73             ISS 

Total  at  end  of  semester 

199 

328  1        527 

170          314             494 

BOABD  OF   EDUCATION   DISTKICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 
Average  enrollment^  average  attendanee,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 
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Number  of  report. 


First 

Second...., 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

SUth 

Total 


Averaffe 
onrollmeiit. 


5R0.0 
573.2 
644.5 
001.1 
656.7 
517.3 


600.8 


Average 
ittendance. 


551.5 
535.2 
498.7 
54A.2 
497.6 
470.6 


Percent 

of  at- 
tendance. 


94.0 
93.4 
91.6 
90.8 
89.4 
91.0 


514.1  ! 


91.7 


SianbeT  ofteo/chertf  average  attendance,  average  enrollment,  whole  enroUmenty  and  number 

of  graduates. 


Year. 


1907-8. 
1908-9. 
1009-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1914-15, 
1915-16 
1916-17. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


33 


34 


Average 
attend- 


329 
468 
538 
576 
568 
446 

479.2 
629.4 
566.1 
614.1 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


353 
484 

574 
620 
611 
477 

514.5 
673.8 
617.3 
500.8 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Number  of  graduates. 
Two-year.          Four-year. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

M44 

16A0 

1722 
1877 
1796 
>629 

8 
6 
3 

25 
16 
15 

21 
23 
19 
27 

35 
49 
90 
53 

44 

37 

50 

11 
30 

89 
73 
66 
80 

*548 

26 
17 

25 

4 
41 

70 

<506 
>508 

64 

•883 

75 

«686 
«630 

/ 

16 

4639 

61 



1  Tnchides  Phelps  Busmess  Sdiool. 

*  Phelps  Business  School  transferred  to  U  Street. 


>  January. 
4  June. 


'  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


White. 


Mumber  of  teachers  trained I  172 

Average  enrollment ..". 167.9 

Average  attendance 163.6 

Vomber  of  teachers  employed 19 


Colored. 


160 

148.1 

144.2 

13 


TotaL 


838 

306 

297.8 

33 


VOCATIONAI.   SCHOOLS. 


I^amber  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  enrollment 

Averafre  attendance. .* 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Averago  number  of  tardiness  per  report  cbaaed  on  total  for  all  sessions) 

^fumlicr  of  corporal  punishments 

Kamber  of  teachers  eronloyed  » 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) . 

Average  salary  paid  *„ 

Cast  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enroliment) 


146 

140.2 

133. 2  i 

9.5.0 

10.5 


7 
20.0 


10722-^1  c  1917—vor.  4 


1  Does  not  Include  principal. 
6 


310 

231.2 

207.9 

89.9 

18.5  i 


20 
11.5 


456 

371.4 

341.1 

9L8 

29.0 


27 

13.7 

1624.80 

48.78 
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BOABD  OF   EDUCATION   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 
DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUPILS. 


DUtribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  the  nkole 

enrollment. 


Fl 
Schools. 

rstsemesti 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

294 

614 
651 
612 
599 
533 
428 

\T. 

Second  semester. 

Grade. 

.Average 
number 
of  pupils 

per 
teacher. 

.36.7 
51.4 
34.4 
43.8 
4a6 
43.7 
39.9 
41.0 
35.6. 

Schools. 

9 
12 
22 
15 
16 
14 
15 
12 
12 

Whole 
eoroll- 
ment. 

Average 
number 
ofpapik 

per 
teadier. 

First  division: 

Kinderearten 

8 
14 
20 
14 
16 
14 
15 
13 
12 

336 
630 
629 
600 
601 
642 
590 
530 
429 

37.3 

Fist.^.......:::::: :::::::::::::: : 

i>2.5 

Second 

2fi.5 

Third 

40. 0 

Fourth. 

37.5 

Fifth 

45.S 

Sixth 

39.3 

Seventh 

44.1 

Eighth, 

35.7 

Total 

126 

10 
20 
21 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 

5,140 

451 
945 
854 
780 
804 
H09 
765 
759 
603 

40.7 

45.1 
47.7 
40.6 
42.2 
43.6 
44.9 
45.0 
44.6 
37.6 

»128 

4.987 

38.9 

^*     -.- 

Second  division.' 

Third  division: 

Kindergarten 

10 
20 
21 
19 
19 
19 
17 
17 
16 

424 

898 
854 

1^ 

8^7 
78S 
747 
635 

42.4 

Firet 

44.9 

Second 

4a6 

Third 

42.9 

Fourth 

42,5 

Fifth 

43.5 

Sixth 

16.0 

Seventh 

43.9 

Eighth 

39.6 

Total 

Fourth  division: 

Kindcrgart.n 

First..:. 

S  cond. 

155 

3 
6 
6 
5 
6 

I 

5 

6,7.50 

138 
289 
221 
210 
239 
222 
234 
191 
187 

43.5 

46.0 
44  8 
36  8 
42.0 
39.8 
44.4 
37.3 
38.2 
37.4 

158 

3 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 

6,793 

113 
202 
210 
200 
247 
200 
217 
178 
181 

42.9 

.17.  t» 
33.6 
35.0 

Third 

40.0 

Fourth 

41.1 

Fifth : 

Sixth ..1. 

Seventh 

:«.l 
J5  6 

KlghUi 

36.3 

Total 

47 

1,901 

40.4 

47 

1.788 

3S0 

Fifth  division: 

Kind  rgart(-n 

10 
17 
18 
14 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 

354 
742 
667 
610 
628 
673 
580 
516 
453 

35.4 
43.6 
37.0 
43.5 
39.2 
44.8 
41.4 
39.6 
37.7 

10 
15 
18 
15 
16 
14 
15 
13 
12 

340 
612 
633 
628 
586 
650 
562 
M7 
478 

34  6 

First 

S  cond 

40.  ^ 
35.1 

Third 

4l.> 

Fourth 

%.6 

Fifth 

46  4 

Sixth 

S.H-enth 

Kighth 

37  4 
42  S 

39  S 

Total 

»130 

,        6 
12 
14 
12 

1       ]l 

9 

5,223 

40.2 

«129 

5,052 

3S.1 

Sixtli  <livislon: 

Kindergarten 

First 

234 

523 
476 
484 
444 
459 
384 
370 
297 

39.0 
43.5 
34.0 
40.3 
34.1 
45.9 
34.9 
46.2 
33.0 

5 
13 
14 

12 
13 
10 
11 
8 
9 

178 
490 
461 
466 
163 
467 
395 
356 
315 

8  cond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Soventh 

Kighth 

Total 

95 

3,671 

1         386 

95 

=== 

3,591 

•^.^ 

>  Including  cottching  teacher. 


s  Discontinued .    Fee  this  report,  p.  85. 
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IHstributwn  of  pupils  by  grades^  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  an  the  whole 

enrollment — Continued. 


(irode. 


Beventh  division: 
Kindt  rgarten. 

First 

Second 

Thirl 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

highlh 


Total. 


Kighth  division: 
Kindergarten. 

First 

8pc5and 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Kighth 


First  ^mester. 

__ 

'  Average 

I   Whole   ,  number 
Sdhools.  I    enroll-     of  pupils 
,    ment.    >      per 
teacher. 


Second  semester. 


Schools. 


I 


103 
525 
510  ; 
486  ' 
515  I 
497 
475 
391 


40.7 
43.7 
42.5 
44.1 
42  9 
4.5.1 
43.1 
43.4 
40.3 


3,885  1 


43.1 


7 

16  1 
12  : 
12  • 
11  ' 

8 

8  . 

6 


259 
577  ' 
513 
515 
482  I 
411  I 
327  ' 


37.0 
48  0 
32.0 
42.9 
40.1 
37.3 
41.7 
36.1 
38.1 


Total.. 


Ninth  division: 
Kindergarten 

First 

8  cond 

Third 

Fourth ,. 

Fifth :. 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 


Total.. 


92  I 


f^ ; 

12  I 
13 

11 
12  ; 

11  I 
9  I 

7  1 


3,590 


200  ' 

580 

512 

4^8 

516 

470 

413 

325 

258  ; 


39.0 


40.0 
48.3 
39.3 
45.2 
43.0 
52.2 
37.5 
36.1 
36.8 


I        3, 772 


42.3 


Tenth  division: 
Kindergarten. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 


Total. 


Elevpnth  division: 
Kind(rgartfn.. 

First 

S  cond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 


91 


92 


I  Average 
Whole  I  number 
enroll-  of  pupils 
ment.    |      per 

!  teacher. 


148 
480 
463 
485 
474 
492 
472 
444 
345 


3,803 


37.0 
40.0 
38.5 
44.0 
39.5 
M.7 
42.9 
44.4 
43.1 


41.7 


242 
542 
489 
306 
475 
416 
328 
289 
214 


3,517 


34.5 
41.6 
32.6 
42.1 
39.5 
37.8 
41.0 
36.1 
35.6 


38.2 


5 

186 

12 

.546 

13 

484 

11 

:m 

12 

494 

10 

472 

10 

451 

9 

328 

" 

280 

89 

3, 741 

:J7.2 
45.5 
37.2 
45.4 
41.1 
47.2 
45.1 
36.4 
40.0 


42.0 


Total. 


r"7~ 

325 

40.6 

8 

306 

38.2 

15 ; 

782 

.52  1 

15 

659 

43.9 

17 

597 

35.1 

17 

.Vi3 

32.5 

'        11 

477  ' 

43.3 

11 

148 

40.7 

13 

467 

35.9 

13 

471 

.36.2 

'    11 

414 

37.6 

11 

438 

39.8 

9  t 

357 

39.6 

9 

:i59 

39.8 

/ 

304 

43.4 

7 

307 

43.8 

8 

2:8 

34.7 

8 

266 

33.2 

99 

4,001  ' 

40.4 

99 

3,807 

38.4 

6 

254 

42.3 

6 

225 

M.  5 

18 

865 

48.0 

18 

727 

40.3 

18 

634 

:}5. 2 ' 

18 

608 

33.7 

15 

647  . 

43.1 

15 

610 

40.6 

13 

624  1 

48.0 

13 

603 

46.3 

10 

427  , 

42.7 

10 

442 

44.2 

10 

377  1 

37.7 

10 

366 

36.6 

10 

308  1 

30.8 

10 

317 

.31.7 

7  1 

2,56  • 

36.5 

1 

261 

37.2 

'  108 

1,392  1 

40.6 

1  108 

4,178 

:}8.6 

Twelfth  division: 
Kindergarten. 

First 

8  cond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 


6 

244 

40.6 

« 

228 

37.6 

15 

704  ! 

46  9 

15 

582  ' 

38.8 

14 

526 

.37.5 

14 

nm 

35.7 

11 

482 

43. « 

11 

469  1 

42.6 

14 

480 

:J4.  2 

14 

182  , 

34.4 

386 

.V>.  1 

8 

376 

47.0 

>  Inohides  coaching  teacher. 
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Diitribution  of  pupiU  by  ffradet,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  the  ukoU 

enrollment — Continued . 


arade. 


Twelfth  division— continued. 

Sixth 

Seventh 

r.ighth 

Total 

Thirteenth  division: 

Kindergarten 

Flrat 

Sscotnd 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Kighth 

Total 

^'ngraded: 

First  nine  divisions- 
Atypical 

Incorrigible 

Total 

Tenth-Thirteenth  divisions— 

Atjrpical 

incorrigible 

Total 


FintseniMter. 

Average 

AvefBge 

Whole 

number 

Whole 

number 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupUs 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupils 

ment. 

per 

ment. 

per 

teacher. 

teacher. 

.   1 

8 

305 

38.1 

7 

288              41.1 

9 

267 

29.6 

9 

284              31.5 

5 

170 

34.0 

5 

185  1           37.0 

89 

3,564 

40.0 

89 

3,392  j           38.1 

8 

302 

37.7 

8 

288             36.0 

15 

765 

31.0 

15 

609              40.6 

19 

577 

30.3 

19 

561              39.5 

12 

301 

41.7 

12 

446              37.1 

13 

460 

35.3 

13 

466              35.S 

11 

410 

37.2 

11 

397              36.9 

9 

335 

36.1 

9 

326              36.2 

1                         4 

238 

32.2 

7 

233             33.1 

^              6 

180 

30.0 

6 

193             32.0 

1           100 

3,746 

37.4 

100 

3,517  1           35.1 

10 

120 

12.0 

11 

138              10.6 

7 

101 

14.4 

7 

122              17.4 

17 

221 

13.0 

18 

250  '           13.S 

5 

72 

14.4 

6 

91              1S.I 

3 

81 

27.0 

3  1 

84              38.0 

8 

153 

19.1 

9 

,    175  j            10.4 



.   __ 

.  _ 

_ 

CONDITION    OF   BUILDINGS. 
Heatf  lights  and  ventilation  ofbuildinga. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


I      How 
I    heated. 


Adams '  Furnace 

Addison do 

Berret i . .  .do 

Brown, Elizabeth V  ...do 

Brown,  portable i...do 

Conduit  Road  1 Stove..., 

Corcoran '  Kiirna'-e 

Ciu-tis Steam..., 

Dennison do 

Katon Furna:e  . 

Fillmore i ...  do 

For?e Steam.... 

Hyde Furnace. 

Industrial  Home |  Steam..., 

Ja?Vson Furna?e  . 

Reservoir do 

Tenley Steam.... 

Tonley  annex i  Stoves . . . 

ThrelA-eld j  Furnace  , 


Light. 


Kxcellent 
...do 

Good 

ExccUont 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Ventilar 
tion. 


Water- 
closets. 


Good 

Excellent . 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Poor 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Ex'^llent. 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Play- 
rooms. 


Good 

Excellent . . 
Insufficient 
Excellent.. 

None 

do 

Excellent. . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Poor ' 

Excellent..! 

Poor ! 

..do 

None 

Poor 


Yards. 


Insufficient 

Poor 

Insufflelent 
Excellent.. 

Small 

Fair 

Excellent.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Good i 

Fair ♦ 

Excellent.. 

Good 

Excellent.. 

....do 

....do 

Fair 


Owned 

or 
rented. 


Owned 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

<») 
Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Used  for  one  kindergarten. 


>  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 
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SECOND  DIVIBION. 

(This  division  was  discontinued  by  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year  1915^16  and  the 
buildinirs  therein  included  in  other  divisions  under  whose  supervision  they  were  placed.) 

THIRD  DIVISION. 


Building. 


Brightwood 

Brightwood  Park. . 


CooVe 

Hubbard ». 


Johnson 

Monroe 

M  otf^an 

Part  View. 
Petworth. . . 


Petworth,  portable. 
Petworth,  portable. 
No.  2.  I 

837  Shepherd  Street  '...do 

Nw.  ; 

Powell 


How 
heated. 


Steam.... 
Furnace 

and  gas 

en^^ne.  | 
Furna?e . 
Kurna  c  e 

and  fan. 
Furnace  .! 
..do 

..do 

..do...'.. 
Furnace 

and  fan. 
Furnace  . 
..do 


Owned 

or 
rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 


Rote 

TaVonia. 


Takoma  Parish  Hall  I 

West I 

West,  portable 

Wilson  Normal 

Woodburn 


Furna  c  e 
and  fan. 

Steam 

Furna  c  e 
and  fan. 

Furnace  . 

..do 

..do 

Steam 

Furnace  . 


...do 

...do 

Oood '  Oood I  Good.. 

Excellent. I  Excellent.!  Excellent. 

Good ;  Good '>.. 

Admirable   Admirable  •  Admirable 
Excellent.    Good Poor. 


Rented. 
Excellent..!  Owned. 

Do. 

Admirable.'      Do. 
Excellent..!      Do. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


Franklin Steam... 

Henry ...do 

Morse '  Furnace 

Polk ...do 

Thomson ...do 

Webster Steam... 


Excellent . 

...do.i 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.' 


J 


Fair Good Good Fair 

-oo i-do {oS?;|^i}='«*"*"' 

Good '  Excellent.    Fair Good 

...do ,...do Good Glrls'.small 

Excellent ....  do ,  Excellent . .  Excellent . . 

Good ...do do None 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

'    Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


Excellent',  Fair '  Good.. 


Abbot Furnace 

and  hot 

water. 

.\rthur Furnace. 

Blake do 

Brookland Steam 

Cleveland Furnace . 

Eckintrton do 

Emery Steam 

Gaee ,  Furnace do '  Excellent 

Gales Steam do do 

Lan^don •  Fiunace do !...do 

Senton '  Steam do Fair 


..   Owned. 


.-  Excellent. 

.  ...do 

.  ...do.» 

.  ...do , 

.do. 


Good 

..do 

..do 

Excellent . 
.do 


.  ...do ,  Good 


Excellent 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do I  Good. 

...do Fair. 

...do Excellent 

...do Good..... 


I  The  basement  floors  of  this  building  are  brick;  should  be  coocrete;  are  insanitary. 
«  Concrete  driveway  should  be  built  from  the  gate  to  the  coal  chute. 

»  Old  part,  fair:  new  part,  excellent. 

•  Excellent  in  size:  needs  proper  grading  and  drainage. 

•  Southwest  rooms  poor. 

•  Too  small. 

^  Poor  in  four  rooms:  fair  in  two  rooms:  satisfactory  in  six  rooms. 

•  Six  rooms,  excellent:  three,  good. 

•  Except  in  four  rooms. 

>•  Inconvenient  access  to  one  plavroora. 

II  InsnlBdent. 
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Heatf  light,  and  venHlation  of  buildings — Continued. 
FIFTH  DIVISION— Continued. 


BuUdings. 

How 
heated. 

Light. 

Ventila-        Water- 
Uon.       ,    closets. 

Fair  . .              T-roMm 

Play- 
rooms. 

Yards. 

Girls',  ex- 
cellent; 
boys', 
good. 

Owned 

or 
ranted. 

Twining        ,,...,    , 

Furnace. . 

...do 

Hot  water. 

Excellent . 

Good 

Fair 

It.    Good 

Owned 

2014  Franklin  Street 

Good 

...do 

Good... 

R«ntad 

NE.i 
212  H  Street  NW.«.. 

Very  good.  None 

None 

Do. 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Bennlne 

Steam.... 

Furnace.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.-.do 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Excei'lenr. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 
...do 

Fair 

Poor... 

ExoeUen 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do^.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.    . 

..   ExceUent.. 

t....do.: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..   None 

do 

do 

Good 

Ample 

ExceUent.. 
(») 

Owned. 

Blair 

Do. 

Blow 

Haves 

Do. 
Do. 

Kenllworth. 

Ludlow 

Madison 

Pierce 

Tavlor 

Webb 

Good 

...do 

...do 

SmaU    

...do 

(i) 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Wheatley 

Wheatley  portable 

hii>d.:..... 

None 

...do 

Ample 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 

No.  1.* 
Wheatley  portable 

No.  2. 
Northeast     Indus- 

...do  

Poor 

Good 

...do.... 
Good... 

Do. 
Rented. 

trial.* 
1201 K  Street  NE.».. 

...do.... 

do 

Dou 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Brent 

Furnace. 
...do 

Steam... 

Furnace.. 

...do 

-do 

...do 

Steam.... 

Furnace.. 

Steam.... 

Stoves... 

Furnace.. 
Steam.... 
Furnace.. 

...do 

Steam.... 
Furnace.. 
Steam — 
Furnace.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Stoves... 

Excellent . 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

-do 

...do 

Bxcellen 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

t.    Good 

..    Fair 

..   Excellent.. 

do 

..    None 

..  ExceUent.. 

..    Good 

do 

..    Fair 

..    Good 

...   None 

-Ample 

Small 

Ample 

...do 

None 

SmaU 

Fair 

Small 

Ample 

...do.....'... 

None 

SmaU 

Excellent.. 

SmaU 

ExceUent. . 

Good 

SmaU 

ExceUent.. 

Good 

...do. 

ExceUent . . 

...do 

Ample 

OwiMtd. 

Carbery 

Dent 

Do. 
Do. 

Edmonds 

Do. 

French  * 

Do. 

Hilton...^ 

Maurj' 

Peabody 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Do. 
Do- 
Do. 

Towers 

Do. 

Wallach 

Do. 

«46.   Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.* 

Rented. 

EI( 

3HTH  DIV 

ISION. 

It.  Good 

do 

...  SmaU 

...    Excellent.. 

...  SmaU 

do 

...   ExceUent.. 

It.  None 

...   Excellent.. 

do 

...  Good 

...  None 

Amldon 

Excellent . 

Ex'celYent.' 

...do 

i...do 

L.do 

|...do.» 

Excellent . 

...do 

Good 

Excellei 
...do... 
...do... 

Owned. 

Bowen,  SaylesJ.... 
Bradley           

Da 

1     Do. 

Fairbrother 

Grant         ,...tt 

Excellent . 
Good 

...do... 
...do... 

1     Da 
Da 

Oreonlcaf . , , .  t  -  - ,  r  -  - 

Excellent . 
...do 

...do... 
Good... 
Excellei 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Good... 

Da 

Jefferson.. .......... 

Da 

Smallwood' 

Toner 

VanXess 

Welphtman 

730  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.- 

|...do 

!  -do 

,...do 

...do 

]  Good 

1 

Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

j  Poor 

1 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Rented 

1  Used  for  CDokln"  school. 

>  Used  for  manual  training,  coo  kins,  and  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 

*  Insudlcicnt. 

«  Used  for  manual  tralnintj,  CDokinff,  and  cutting  and  fitting. 

*  Used  for  rainu.il  trainlni*  find  CDOking. 

*  Kxcej)t  in  nianiinl  tniining  room. 
»  Used  for  a  vocational  school. 
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Heatf  light,  and  venHiaUon  of  buUdingi — Continued. 

NINTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Bryan  and  portable. 

Buchanan 

Contiress  Heights . . . 

Cninch 

Ketcham 

L€nox 

Orr 

Randle  Highlands.. 

Stanton 

Tyler 

VanBiiren 

Van  Buren  Annex.. 


How 
•  heated. 


Fumaoe. 

..do 

Steam.... 
.vdo 

Fumaoe. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Stoves... 


Light. 


Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

Good 

..do 

...do 

Fair 


VentUa- 
tion. 


Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 

P'xcellent 

Good 

...do 

Excellent 

Good 

..do 

..do 

Poor 


Water- 
closets. 


Exodlent 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor» 

Excellent 

...do 

...do 


Play- 
rooms. 


Excellent 

Good 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Excellent.. 

Good 

do 

do 

None 


Yards. 


Good 

do 

Excellent. . 

Small 

Excellent.. 

Small 

Good 

Excellent.. 

Good 

Small 

Fair 

Parking 


Owned 

or 
rented. 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
•Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


TENTH   DIVISION. 


Brings 

Chain  Bridge  Road. 
Garrison 

Furnace.. 

Stoves.... 

Furnace.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam.... 

...do 

Furnace.. 
...do 

Steam.... 

Excellent . 

...do,, 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good* 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent . 
Good 

Excellent . 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent.. 

None 

Excellent. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Poor 

Excellent.. 

Good 

Fair 

do 

Ample 

do 

ExceUent. . 

..da 

Owned. 
Da 
Do. 

Garrison  portable... 

Mamidff. 

Montgomery 

PhUlips 

Renorr. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

...do 

...do 

Good 

ExceUent . 

Good 

Excellent . 
Good 

Do. 

stAvfin? 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Fair 

...do.« 

Good! 

Excellent . 
Fair 

do 

do 

Excellent. . 
do 

None 

Extremely 
smaU. 

Ample 

Poor 

limited.... 
None 

Do. 

Sumner 

Wilson 

Da 
Da 

Wormley 

1G06M  Street  NW.». 

Da 
Rented. 

ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Bnioe 

Bunker  HiU  Road.. 
Cook 

Fumace.. 

...do 

Stove  and 

fumaoe. 

Latrobe.. 

Stoves 

Furnace.. 

Steam.... 

Furnace.. 

Steam.... 

Fumaoe.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

Fair 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

Excellent . 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

Poor 

Excellent. . 

do 

None 

do 

do 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Owned. 
Da 
Da 

Cook  Annex.  433  O 
Street  NW. 

Rented. 
Owned. 

Fort  Slocum  port- 
able. 
Garnet 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do^ 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 

Good 

Excellent . 

do 

Fair 

do 

Excellent. . 

Good 

None 

Fair 

None 

Fair 

do 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent.. 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 

Good 

Poor 

Do. 
Da 

Lai^^stcn 

Da 

Military  Road 

MoU 

Da 
Da 

Orphans' Home 

Patterson 

o^ 

Phelps 

Slatwr. 

Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Da 
Da 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 


Banne^''er 

Fumace... 

Sleam 

Fumace... 

...do 

...do 

Stoves 

Steam 

Fumaoe... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Stoves 

Excellent . 

Good 

Excellent . 

Good 

Excellent . 
Fair 

ExceUent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Excellent. 
...do 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

Poor 

ExceUent . 

Good 

...do 

PIxcellcnt. 

Good 

ExceUent . 
...do 

Poor 

...do 

,  ExceUent. 

Poor 

Excellent . 
'  Poor 

,  Damp 

,  Excellent. 
!...do 

!  Poor 

Fair 

1  Excellent. 

Owned. 

BurrviUe 

Da 

Crummcll 

Da 

Heanwood  portable. 

Deanwood 

Deonwood  .\nnex, 

4724  Sheriff  Road. 

r^flurlflw 

Do. 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

Inade- 
quate. 

Excellent. 
...do 

Poor 

...do 

1  ExceUent. 
'  None 

•  Excellent. 

i...do 

...do 

|...do 

None 

1  Excellent. 

,  Good 

'  None 

...do 

1  Excellent. 
Fair 

Poor 

...do 

...do 

Small 

None 

tiiV.::::;: 

...do 

...do 

Da 
Rented. 

Owned. 

lanes       

Da 

f^an 

1/OveJoy 

Iwjvejoy  portable. . . 

F'ayne 

Simmons  

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Smothers 

Da 

S  mothers  Annex  — 

Da 

:  Indicates  outdoor  closets. 

*  A  fan  is  naeded. 

I  Used  by  cutting  and  fitting  classes  and  cooking  school. 


« Neither  owned  nor  rented. 
*  Boys',  good;  girls',  small. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  building* — Continued. 
THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Ambush 

BeU 

Bell  Annex 

Birney 

Bowen 

TardoKO 

Garfield 

Giddings 

Lincoln 

Randall 

Syphax 

Syphax  Annex,  Re- 
hoboth  Chapel, 
First  Street  be- 
tween N  and  O 
Streets  SW.« 


How 
heated. 


Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

Steam 

Furnace... 

...do 

...do 

.do.. 


Steam 

Furnace...! 

Steam 

Furnace... , 


Light. 


Excellent . 

..do 

Fair , 

Excellent . 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.do 


Fair 

Excellent , 

..do 

..do 


Ventila- 
Uon. 


Good 

...do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent . 

Fair 


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent . 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

..do 

..do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

..do 

Excellent . 

Qoodi 

..do 


Play- 
rooms. 


Excellent . 

Fair 

None 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

None 

Good 

None 


Yards. 


Small 

..do 

...do 

Ample 

Small 

Excellent . 

..do 

..do 

Small 

..do 

Good 

None 


Owned 


Owned. 

Do. 
Rented. 
Owned. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Rented. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  1-9  DIVISIONS. 


Fair 


Atypical  and  spe-  | 
rial:  |  i 

25  Fifth  Street  i  Steam Good '  Fair. 

.     SE.  I 

Hamilton ,  Stoves do i...do Poor.. 

1322  Maryland  I  Furnace... '...do do Good.. 

Avenue  NE. 

-Morse j  (a) i , 

810  Sixth  Street  '  Steam Good !  Poor Fair 

SW.  ' 

1407    Thirty-     Latrolws..    Fair •  Fair do 

third    Street 
NW. 
Vngraded:  , 

Curtis (*) 

Gales h) 

.VIorse (3) ' 

Tenley  Annex..    Stoves Good Fair («) 


OwnM. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


UNGRADED  S<'llOOI^S,  lfV-13  DIVISIONS. 


Atypical  and   spe- 
cifi:  *^     I 

Cardoso }  (^) 

Harrison Furnace... 

Lincoln («) 

Phelps j  (f) 

Simmons '  (») 

Stevens |  (»; 

Ungraded: 

Douglass (•).. 

"^      '  "  .|  (•) 

.1  (») 


Oowl Good. 


Excellent.!  Good Small. 

I 


RandUl. 
Stevens.. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Do. 


»  But  congested. 
«  Used  for  ^aded  school. 
3  See  fourth  divL^tion. 
« See  first  division. 
*  See  fifth  division. 


•  Sei'  thirteenth  division. 
7  See  eleventh  division. 
>  See  twelfth  division. 
» See  tenth  division. 
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GROWTH   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  for  each  year  since  1880, 


School  year  ending 
Jane  so- 


Average  enrollment. 


Teachers. 


First  nine  dlvl-     I   Tenth-thirteenth 
sions.  I         divisions. 

I  Per  cent  1  Per  cent 

'  Number.         of        Number.         of 
t  Inorea.%.  '  increase,  i 


Total 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
18S3. 
1884. 
1885. 
18W. 
18X7., 
1888. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1«9I.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1888.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1602.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1908.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 
19W.. 
1917. . 


15,072    . 

15,494 

1.10 

16,063 

3.60 

16,524 

2.80 

16.642 

.71  1 

17,468 

4.90  ' 

18,720 

7.10 

19,285 

3.00 

19,762  ' 

2.40  ' 

20,477 

3.80  , 

21,077 

2.90 

21,599 

2.60 

22,264 

3.00 

22,395 

.50 

23,4S3 

4.85 

23,798 

1.32, 

21,347 

2.26! 

25,261 

3.75 

21,243 

3.88 

25,742. 

1.90 

27,637 

3.34 

28,741 

3.99  . 

29,648 

3.15; 

29,846 

.66  1 

30,653 

2.70  ; 

»  29,566  , 

»  3. 54  1 

30,06^1  ! 

1.68  , 

30,747  I 

2.27! 

31, 167  ' 

1.34  , 

31,9«5 

2. 62  , 

32,336  , 

1.09! 

32,822! 

1.50  1 

33,658  , 

2.  .54 

33,768 

.32 

34,051 

.83 

:«,224 

3.37 

.36,505 

3.63 

36,556 

.13  ' 

6,573 

6,.j67  , 

6,763  1 

7,070 

7,225 

7,689  I 

8, 191  I 

8.448  ' 

8,791  ' 

9,088 

9,289 

9,702 

9,942 

10,097 

10, 141 

10,046 

10,296 

10,420 

10,578  , 

10, 171  ) 

10,474  I 

10,660  I 

11,010  ' 

10,959  ; 

11,477  I 

<  13,844 

13,921 

14,847 

14,921 

14,966 

15, 106  I 

16,674 

15,578  I 

15,689  . 

15,610  : 

15,838 

16, 191 

16,132 


10.09 
2.98 
4.53  I 

2.19  I 

6.42 ; 

6.52 
3.13  I 
4.06  I 
3.37 
2.21  ! 
4.26  ' 
2.47 
1.66  • 
.43  1 
^94  ! 
2.48  ; 

1.20  I 
1.51 

»3.84 

2.97  ' 

1.77  . 

3.29 

1.46 

4.71 

<20.62 

.65 

6.65 

.49 

.30 

.92 

3.76  I 

«.61  ' 

.71 

».50 

1.46; 

2.22 

».36  I 


CM. 

Whole 

p 

Per  cent 

number 
em- 

Increa.«v. 

umber. 

of 

ployed. 

increase. 

21,600 

434 

22,031 

2.13 

461 

:              27 

22,826 

3.46 

485 

24 

23,594 

3.36 

.■105 

20 

23,867 

1.11 

525 

20 

25,157 

5.40 

555 

30 

26,911 

6.97 

505 

40 

27,733 

3.06 

620 

25 

28,553 

2.95 

664 

34 

29,565 

3.64 

693 

39 

31,366 

2.70 

746 

62 

31,301 

3.07 

796 

60 

32,206 

2.89 

845 

50 

32,492 

.89 

896 

60 

33,624 

3.48 

942 

47 

33,844 

.66 

991 

49 

34,643 

2.36 

1,031 

40 

35,681 

2.99 

1,071 

40 

36,821 

3.19 

1,107 

30 

36,913 

.25 

>  1,159 

52 

38,111 

3.24 

*1,226 

67 

.39,401 

3.38 

M,283 

67 

40,658 

3.19 

M,323 

40 

40,805 

.36 

M,371 

48 

42,130 

3.24 

M,425 

54 

43,410 

3.03 

M,478 

53 

43,985 

1.32 

«  1,536 

58 

45,594 

3.65 

«  1,576 

39 

46,088 

1.07 

-1,583 

40 

46,951 

1.87 

1,628 

46 

47,442 

1.04 

1,684 

66 

48,496 

2.22 

1,720 

36 

49,236 

1.52 

1,737 

17 

49.457 

.44 

1,731 

6 

49,661 

.41 

1,742 

U 

51,062 

2.82 

1,766 

24 

52,696  . 

3.20 

1,787 

21 

52,6.88 

».15 

1831 

44 

>  Decrease. 

'  Includes  kindergarten  teachers. 

*  ("oiored  schools  of  the  first  nine  divlsicHLs  transferred  to  the  tenth-thirteenth  divisions. 

*  See  note  ». 

'  Thirty-two  officers,  librarians,  and  clerks,  counted  as  teachers  for  1906-7,  and  who  were  afterwards 
specincally  eliminated  as  such,  make  a  net  increase  of  40  teachers  for  1907-8. 

Amount  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the  year  1880  to  1917. 

inclusive. 


School  year  ending 
June  30— 

1880 

1881 

IS82 

1883.             

Kent. 

1 
$28, 908.  .35  1 
26,  .506. 11 
26,472.57  1 
14, 805.  .33  ! 
s.  742.  .lO  ; 
7,060.00 
6.919.66  , 
7.3.*)4.00  , 
10. 215.  44  • 
14..S32.0O 
10, 000.  (JO 
'9.S92.00  ' 
9,602.00 
S,ftM.2.'.  ( 
9, 82').  50  ' 
9.  ft  IS.  00  . 
14,736.50 
14,188.00 
14.934.00 

Sites  and 
buildings. 

«74,998.21 
103, 416. 91 
2.>3,  ft09.  73 
103,141.47 
103,. 563. 94 
118,400.00 
61,130.04 
73.0V).  34 
•2:w.  l.VJ.  77 
:«2.312.  i4 
230,  4ft7. 39 
i29.078.0(J 
220.344.17 
12, 27(J.  :j« 
»)«),  IW'I.  ftO 
ft«i,4US.91 
lS.-),ftOI.12    , 
182.514.26 
139, 6*^9.  (X) 

School  year  end  ing    ! 
June  30— 

1 

1899 

19(K) 

1901 1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

hM>i 

1907 1 

1908 

1909 

Rent. 

113,120.00  1 
13,968.00 
15,092.31 
15,  (,41.  73 
14, 131.  .50  ! 
14.193.50 
14,236.00 
l.-»,  218.  ."lO 
17. 1H4.24 
2i,8Sl.  48 
19.  l.V).  .58 
27.197.00 
22.084.50 
20.t».37.r» 

1ft,  H)<. :« 

14.408.riO 
ll.S2.).(X)  . 
11,461.00 
IS,  741. 3ft 

Sites  and 
buildings. 

«72, 127. 86 
71,807.43 
29.5,*)8.09 
:»8,000.00 
•234,944.00 
180, 'WO.  00 
179,713.00 
190.SOO.00 
271.i:>8.32 
37.s,H31.60 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1.887 

1888. 

1K89 

isgo.                      

ft9H.  791.81 

l^^l 

1892 

1910 1 

1911 1 

1912 

1913 1 

1914 ; 

1915                             .    ., 

:)ll,14l.42 
Sift,  103.  a> 

ixaj 

1894 

1.895 

1896.               

t\^\,  ISO.  «6 
330,  413.  ,54 
265.555.61 
621,909.29 
1,005,750.92 

424.:wo.r>s 

m97 

1916 , 

1917 

189K 
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REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING. 


June  30, 1917. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  office  of  finance  and  accounting  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917: 


RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 


Tlie  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year,  including  balances 
from  previous  years,  amounted  to  $4,090,361.42;  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  all  kinds  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,444,986.79;  the 
unexpended  balances  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  pursuant  to  law  at 
the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  $33,974.28,  and  the  balances  of  all 
kinds  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  $611,400.35,  as  follows: 


BB80UBCB8. 

R«v«nu  e  receipts: 

Subventions  and  grants  from  State  . . . . 

Appropriations  from  city  treasury 

Tuition  and  other  fees  from  patrons. . . . 
AU  oth  er  r  evenue 


Balances  from  previous  year . 
Total 


DI8BX7S8EHKNT8. 


1  secretary's  office . 


Expenses  ofjeeneral  control: 
Board  oiEducation  and  s 

Schooloensus , 

Finance  offices  and  accounts 

Office  in  charge  of  supplies 

Office  of  superintendent  of  schools 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  truancy  laws. 

Expenses  of  instruction:  * 

Salaries  of  8ui>ervisor8  of  grades  and  sul^ects 

other  expenses  o f  supervuors 

Salaries  of  principals  and  their  clerks 

other  expenses  of  principals 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Textbooks  

Stationery  and  supplies  used  in  instruction 

other  expenses  o  f  instruction 


Expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant: 

Wages  of  Janitors  and  other  employees 

Light  and  power 

Janitors'  supplies 

other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant. . . 

Expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant: 

Repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds . 
Repair  and  replacement  of  equipment 

Expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies: 
Libraries-* 

Salaries 

Books 

other  expenses 

Promotion  ofhealth— 

Salaries 

other  expenses 


Detan. 


11,612,827.06 

1,612,827.07 

563L70 

127,524.96 


4,727.55 
3.228.56 
6.119.69 
5.012.43 
18,747.61 
8,120.84 


83,689.16 

1,872.51 

101.567.75 

2,464.02 

.867.306l57 

80.738.88 

149,125.56 

l,0iZ78 


182,747.79 

111,  on.  07 

I4,00ai2 
11,294.77 

8oaoo 


148.103.97 
12,265.71 


Total. 


SS.3a,74aLU 


I36.61&61 


4,08Qb86L42 


40.W6l« 


2,190.832.21 


S19,9W.75 


160,3fll.M 


7,8S0lO0 
1.7Sa66 
568.87  I 

12,094.30  I 
96&48, 


22,msi 
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las 


DetoiL 


ToteL 


P18BUB8X1IXN18— oontlniied. 

MlK«llan«oiiB  exposes: 

Fmymeats  to  seliools  of  other  cMl  divisions 

Rent. 


Outlays: 

Land 

Newboildhigs 

Alterstloxis  to  old  bufldlngs •. 

Equipment  ofnewlmlldiiigs  sod  (rounds 

Equipment  of  old  bufldlngs,  exclusive  of  replacements. 

Otlier  expenses: 

Pamteit^of  orders  and  wamnts  of  preceding  years. . . . , 
MlsceDaneons  pasrmeats. 


Carried  to  surplus  fund  pursuant  to  lav. 
atoloseofyear 


at  ok 
Total. 


|18,74La6 
1S»S4L00 


fi8,86a07 

Ml,0ia61 

8,30Cm 

185,430,13 

16,3Sa77 


4,30X04 
668.70 


883,063186 


6B3,38&06 


44,705.74 
83,974.38 
611,40a85 


4,000,86L48 


The  detailed  stat^nents  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  are  set  forth  in  statements  '*A"  and  '*B/'  with  com- 
parisons for  the  fiscal  years  1916,  1915,  and  1914,  as  follows: 
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AOOOUKTINO   SYSTEM. 

During  the  year  a  permanent  system  of  accounting  for  receiptc» 
and  disbursements  of  the  privately-contributed  funds  has  been 
established,  and  129  of  these  funds  have  been  carried  into  the  books 
of  this  office.  There  are  still  many  of  these  funds  in  the  hands  of 
various  school  employees,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  all  privately- 
contributed  funds  may  be  covered  into'  the  general  controlling 
accounts  of  this  office. 

In  establishing  this  system  of  accounting  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples that  apply  to  appropriations  have  been  followed  with  such 
modifications  as  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  original 
records  of  all  transactions  might  become  the  basis  of  the  ledgers  and 
unnecessary  rewriting  of  requisitions  and  orders  might  be  avoided. 

The  system  of  accoimting  established  involves  the  use  of  four 
blank  forms,  as  follows: 

1.  A  receipt  to  be  issued  by  the  treasurer  for  all  moneys  deposited 
with  him  on  account  of  the  privately-contributed  fimds  carried  in 
the  ledgers  of  this  office: 


PUBUC  80HOOL8  OP  THB  DIBTBIOT  OP  COLUXBIA. 


Washikoton. 


Received  of. 


.($ )Dollan 


to  be  credited  to , fund. 

No 

Trtoiurtr. 

This  receipt  is  issued  in  triplicate.  One  copy  is  given  the  person 
making  the  deposit,  the  second  copy  is  forwarded  to  this  office,  and 
the  third  copy  is  retained  by  the  treasurer.  All  receipts  are  given 
in  consecutive  order,  and  any  receipt  which  is  destroyed  is  noted  on 
the  treasurer's  copy  and  the  copy  which  is  intended  for  this  office  is 
marked  *' canceled"  and  forwarded  for  the  files  of  this  office. 

2.  A  ledger  sheet  to  be  used  by  this  office  in  noting  amotmts  to 
be  credited  to  each  fund  and  also  any  variations  from  the  estimated 
cost  of  material  purchased  or  labor  fiimished: 
FUND 


Date. 

Items. 

Order 
No. 

BstiiDAted  Coet. 

DAd^lnta 

Del>it. 

Cradlt. 

BOARD  OF  £DUOATIOK  01BTBICT  OF  OOLXJIIiBIA. 
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3.  A  reqmsition  to  be  submitted  by  the  official  desiring  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  material  or  the  furnishing  of  labor: 


RoooiTod 


Ordered 


Requisition  No. 
Toihe  aup€rinimieiU  ofSdiooiK 

Bib:  Reqoisttion  is  hereby  nuide  fdr  the  foDowljig  suppUeSi  etc.,  to  be  used  in 

diargeebleto 

fond. % 


Estl- 
mated 
cost. 

Actual 
cost. 

Date 
of  pay- 
ment. 

Ordered  of. 

This  line  for  use  of  Financial  Office. 

This  line  for  use  of  Financial  Office.           ^ 

Appuwed. ...................... 

Superintendent  ofSckoola. 


Recommended: 


Fruideni  BoaH  0/  EducatUm. 

This  requisition,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  filed  under  the 
proper  account  in  the  ledgers  and  becomes  a  charge  against  the  funds 
against  which  it  is  drawn. 

4.  A  combination  order  and  voucher  form  which  iB  prepared  in 
duplicate,  by  this  office  on  the  basis  of  the  approved  requisition  and 
forwarded  to  the  dealer,  who  furnishes  the  material  ordered  and 
returns  the  same  form  for  payment  therefor: 


OidarNo. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHDfOTON. 


.  the  ioUowlnc  aittotaB  or  serrlees,  tftkhif  rweipt  for  tbs 


Please  famish , ^ 

ddivefedland  subinlttizig  voucher,  in  duplicate,  on^iis  form  to  the  office  of  finance  and  aooountinic,  Frank* 
UnSdioolbaildhig: 


Unit  Prioc. 

Amount. 

DoUs. 

Cts. 

Per. 

Dolls. 

cts. 

Fund 

19722'— D  c  1917~-voL  4 8 
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I  oertliy  that  the  abore  bfll  Js  oomot  and  Jost,  and  that  payment  therefor  has  not  been  teeeived. 


Account  submitted  for f I  certify  that  the  above  artldes  have  been  re- 
Differences  as' follows:  eelved  by  me  in  Kood  condition,  or  the  serriee  per> 

formed  as  stated,  and  that  they  were  nercsstrr  for 
the  public  service,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  crdss 

therefor. 


Approved  for f.: 

Approved! 


Signature  or  officer. 


Official  designatioo. 
I  certify  that  I  have  paid  the  foresoing  acesmt 
by  check  Xo drawn  oa 


Treasurer. 

Upon  return  of  this  form  from  the  dealer,  this  office  checks  the 
delivery  of  the  material  against  the  invoices  received  from  the 
respective  buildings  and  if  the  voucher  is  found  to  be  correct  it  is 
submitted  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  approval.  After 
approval  the  voucher  is  transmitted  to  the  treasurer,  who  forwards 
to  the  dealer  a  check  for  the  amoimt  of  the  approved  voucher,  retains 
the  duplicate,  and  returns  the  original  to  this  office  with  proper 
notation  as  to  payment  thereof. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  of  accounting  for  the  privately  con- 
tributed funds  has  enabled  the  school  officials  to  supervise  more 
closely  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  schools;  to  arrange  for  the  depositing  of  this  money  in 
several  large  interest-bearing  accounts  instead  of  in  the  many  small 
noninterest  bearing  accounts  which  existed  prior  to  tho  adoption  of 
the  system,  and  to  secure  the  same  or  a  better  grade  of  material  at  a 
smaller  cost. 

The  rule  which  has  been  established  governing  the  purchase  of 
material  from  the  privately  contributed  funds  canied  in  tho  ledgers 
of  this  office  is  that  so  far  as  possible  material  shall  be  purchased 
from  District  contractors  at  the  rates  specified  in  their  contracts 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  in  all  other  cases  the  lowest 
price  obtainable  in  the  open  market  on  any  article,  the  cost  of  w^^ich 
is  not  more  than  $10,  shall  be  paid  therefor.  Should  the  cost  of  any 
article  exceed  $10  it  is  provided  that  this  office  must  secure  com- 
petitive bids  thereon  before  placing  the  order. 

PROPERTY   ACCOUNTINO. 

The  total  value  of  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  school  system  at 
tho  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  including  land  and 
buildings,  was  $11,786,205.70— land,  $2,330,289.11,  and  buildings 
$9,455,916.59. 
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The  real  estate  acquisitions  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

Addison  School. — Square  1244, 35  feet  front  of  lot  153,  purchased  on 
January  6,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $3,965. 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School. — Square  553,  east  19  feet  on 
O  Street  of  lot  5,  purchased  on  January  6,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 
Square  553,  part  of  lot  6,  piu*chased  on  May  12,  1917,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,800.  Square  553,  part  of  lot  5,  purchased  on  May  16,  1917,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000.  Square  553,  east  13.50  feet  of  lot  6,  purchased  on 
May  22,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $2,400. 

Bradley  School. — Square  266,  lot  2,  purchased  on  June  19,  1917,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,750. 

Breni  School. — Square  792,  part  of  lot  4  and  part  of  lot  7,  pur- 
chased on  April  16,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

Eastern  High  School, — Square  1095,  lots  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  37,  38, 
and  5;  square  1108,  part  of  lot  10  and  part  of  lot  11,  and  square  1109, 
lots  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  purchased  on  August  12,  1916,  at  a  cost 
of  $12,328.32.  Square  1109,  lots  3  and  4,  purchased  on  November 
3,  1916,  at  a  cost  of  $2,879.37.  Square  1095,  lots  4,  44,  and  45,  and 
square  1109,  lots  1,  21,  and  20,  purchased  on  February  27,  1917,  at 
a  cost  of  $5,753.59. 

EcJeington  School. — Square  3519,  lots  19  and  20,  purchased  on 
January  25,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $4,500. 

Lovejoy  School. — Square  985,  lots  39  and  54,  purchased  on  January 
6,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

Madison  School. — Square  960,  east  27.17  feet  of  lot  12;  west  12.87 
feet  of  lot  13,  and  25  feet  next  to  west  12.87  feet  of  lot  13,  purchased 
on  December  20,  1916,  at  a  cost  of  $4,200. 

Syphax  School. — Square  653,  lot  8,  purchased  on  April  24,  1917,  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000. 

Tyler  School. — Square  974,  part  of  lot  17,  part  of  lot  18,  and  part 
of  lot  17,  purchased  on  March  22,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $5,496. 

Weightman  School. — Square  50,  south  18  feet  of  lot  7,  purchased  on 
January  15,  1917,  at  a  cost  of  $1,100. 

During  the  year  the  site  and  building  of  the  McCormick  School 
was  sold  to  the  United  States  for  $6,275. 

The  work  of  developing  the  accounting  system  for  personal  prop- 
erty has  been  progressing.  The  progress  of  this  work  is  necessarily 
slow  and  it  has  been  retarded  by  the  unexpected  and  great  volume 
of  work  caused  by  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  market  during  the 
year.  Under  ordinary  conditions  there  is  only  one  clerk  in  this 
office  who  can  be  assigned  to  this  tremendous  task.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  force  of  this  office  be  so  increased  as  to  enable  the 
assignment  of  at  least  three  persons  to  the  property-accounting  work. 
One  of  these  persons  should  be  a  trained  accountant,  another  should 
act  as  his  assistant,  and  the  third  should  be  used  for  field  inspection 
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work.     Adequate  salaries  should  be  secured  for  these  positions  so 
that  persons  skilled  in  property  accounting  may  be  secured. 

ABSENCE   AND   SUBSTITUTE   SERVICE. 

During  the  year  there  were  10,227  days  of  absence  of  employees  in 
the  public  school  system,  the  payments  made  for  substitute  service 
by  these  absent  employees  amotmting  to  $16,252.81,  as  follows: 


Month. 


September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 
January.... 
February.. 
March 

^:::::: 

Jane 

Total 


TotaL 


Number 
of  days' 


10,227 


Amount 
pold  sub- 
stitutes. 


8128.96 
1,3SA.74 
1,80&50 
1,271.08 
2,788.81 
2,081.08 
2,844.77 
1,806.02 
1,880l22 
751.18 


10,262L81 


Number 
of  days' 


808 
l,072i 

1,106 
458 


9,400 


Amount 
paid  sub- 
stitutes. 


8126.96 
1,266.20 
1,7281 88 
1,18L79 
2,806.86 
1,912L48 
2,105. 89 
1,55&57 
1,730.88 
708.15 


14,91&79 


Otlw  cmplpyeei. 


Number 
of  days' 


40i 
127 

'SI 

155 

n 

24 


821 


Amount 
paidsub- 

.  stUutos. 


970.54 
16&71 
89.24 

ie8..io 

149.38 
8Sa05 
143.34 

48.00 


1,337.08 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  1,102  days  of  absence  during  the 
current  year  over  the  absence  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  resulting 
increase  of  $1,930.19  in  the  amoimt  paid  for  substitutes. 

CHANGES   AFFECTING   THE    PAYROLLS. 

During  the  year  there  were  1,996  changes  affecting  the  pay  rolls, 
as  follows: 

Actions  reecinded 2 

Appointments 516 

Deaths 20 

Designations  of  principals 17 

Details 13 

Dismissftls 8 

Leaves  of  absence  (oAginal) 28 

Leaves  of  absence  (extensions) 3 

Longevity  placing  adjustments 51 

Names  of  employees  corrected 40 

Principals  relieved 1 

Promotions 381 

Reductions 16 

Reinstatements 11 

Resignations 145 

Services  discontinued .* 84 

Suspensions .• 3 

Transfers 651 

Total ; 1,W6 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  749  changes  affecting  the  pay  rolls 
during  the  current  year  over  the  changes  of  the  preceding  year. 
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NONRESIDENT  PXTPIU. 

During  the  year  2,567  nonresident  pupils  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  tuition  in  the  sum  of  $563.70  was  collected. 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 439 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  by  the  Government 

ill  the  District  of  Columbia 1, 032 

Number  oi  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  other  occupations 

in  the  District  of  Columbia 970 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  pay  taxes  levied  by  the  District 

of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  tuition  cbBtges 87 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  pay  taxes  levied  by  the  District  of  Columbia 

in  excess  of  the  tuition  chaiges '. .  6 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  credited  with  taxes  levied  by  the  District  of 

Columbia  in  partial  payment  of  tuition  charges  (total  amount  of  credits, 

$71.35) '. 6 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  paid  tuition  charges  during  the  entire  school 

term 7 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  paid  tuition  charges  during  part  of  the  school 

term  and  were  afterwards  discharged 11 

Number  of  nonvemd«:it  pu^uls  discharged  who  made  no  payments  of  tuition 

chaiges ■. 21 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  reinstated  after  discharge 4 

SCHOOL    BANKS. 

During  the  year  five  main  school  banks  wore  conducted  in  the 
school  system,  as  follows:  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  Busi- 
ness High  School,  (^entral  High  School  (organized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year),  Dunbar  High  School  (organized  in  February,  1917),  and 
Eastern  High  School.  The  bank  at  the  Eastern  High  School  was 
closed  temporarily  on  June  1,  1917,  because  of  the  resignation  of  the 
teacher  having  charge  of  the  banking  work  at  that  school. 

The  funds  in  these  banks  are  protected  by  surety  bonds  given  on 
behalf  of  the  banking  officials  in  the  sum  of  $18,000,  as  follows: 
Armstrong  School  bank,  $3,000;  Business  School  bank,  $4,000; 
Central  School  bank,  $6,000;  Dunbar  School  bank,  $3,000;  and 
EJastern  School  bank,  $2,000. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  these  banks  during  the  year  was  as 
follows: 


November 
December. 
JanuAiy... 
February. 
ICarefa.... 

^- 

June 


SdKwl 


668 


606 

m 


686 
685 


BaaiiiesB 
School 
bank. 


787 
785 
994 
1,024 
1,302 
1,264 
1,247 
1,102 


Central 
School 
bank. 


78 
116 
168 
177 
198 
201 
184 
144 


Dmibar  j  Eastern 
School  School 
bank.    !    bank. 


98 
102 
99 
67 


Total. 


1,496 
1,646 
1,816 
1  860 
2,266 
2,241 
2,167 
1,898 
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A  detailed  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  these  banks  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 


November. 

December. 

January. 

Febmary. 

ABIUTBONO  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Resources: 

CaJih             

81,54aM 

;                   1 
81,071.901 !tl.iaa.87 

S1,18IL08 

Uabi'ities: 

Deppslts 

81,501.44 
80.12 

•1,0Wl8O 
88.10 

81,158.27 
33.10 

ClSQitt 
3190 

Present  worth,  cash 



......... 

1.64a  56 

1,54a  56 

1,071.90 

1,071.90 

1.186.37 

1,186.37 

1,183.QB|  1,183.06 

Losses: 

Expebie  (Inventory) 

Interest 

7.60 
L13 

8.81 
&gl 

""83.16 

a81 
6.84 

"*"8S.*i6 

8.81 

ao4 
■'"8i"« 

Gains: 

lntere5t 

47.75 

47.75 

47.75 

47. 7S 

Net  gain          r     -       .     r     

89.12 



^ 

47.75 

70.25 

8,961.23 

.08| 

47.75'        47.76|       47.75 

47.75 

47.75 

47.75 

47.75 

BUSINSaa  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Resources: 

Bills  receivable 

iia25 

3,628.48 
.21 

06.80 

4,126.73 

.12 

30.00 

66.80 
4,388.  S7 

38L0Q 

Cash 

.    E  xpense  (Inventorj' ) 

Tiimlture  ftn4  flxtiira^-  -- 

39.00 

39.00 

Xlal>l!ities: 

Deposits 

3, 94a  53 

90.05 
39.08 

3,653.05 

85.68 
89.21 

4,1».46 

93.07 
39.12 

4.373.60 

Present  worth- 
Cash 

m.77 

Properly 

38.  J8 

4,070.66 

4,07a66  3,777.94 

3,777.94 

4,26L6S 

4,28LG5 

4,402.7^ 

4,49175 

Losses: 

.90 

Bninch  baiiks 

::::::::::"""" 

166 
L34 

Expenso  (Inventory) 

Furniture  ari<i  flztures 

8.07 

.87 

.74 
LOO 
n.56 

Interest 

15.93 

4.33 



.83 
.60 

I/oss  and  gain ............ 

.16 

Net  loss..". 



5.14 

1104 

Gains: 

C-ommisslons.  ..........tt 



.25 

Ponation.1  .....^.......... 



Fioes 

.06 

.ift 

16.55 

Interest »,» ■^- 

3L00 

Net  gain 

ia95 

7.30 

31.00 

3L00 

5.20          5.20 

16.73 

16.73 

13.29 

18.9 

CSNTBAL  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Resources: 

Accrued  interest 

4.79 

&20 

laos 

25.00 

n.25 

n.64 

saoo 

5,21«.6S 
1LS3 

ILOe 

Bills  receivable 

" * 

Cash 

3,234.98 

3,727.31 

E  xpense  (inventory) 

Unearned  premium  on 
b-nds..... 

13.75 

12.50 

United   States   Govern- 
ment   Liberty    Loan 
b  nds 

UabiUties: 

Deposi  ts 

30.00 
LCM 

3,7ia42 

saoo 

3a  00 

5,217.1$ 

Ixtans 

,       SOlOO 

Present  worth,  riish  . .  - . 

r" '     " ... 

Surplus 

7.4i 
.10 

12L06 ■       22.21 

Suspense 

United   States   Govern- 
ment    Liberty     Loan 
bond  subscribers  . 

1                 1 

i 1 

1 1 _ 

3,253.52;  3,253.5: 

3,748.01 

3,748.01 

5,1U.16 

5,111.16,  6, 28a  40,  5,261140 

Losses: 

Expense  (inventory) 

Loss  and  gain 

3.75 

1 

L7a 

2.16 
4.25 

2.13 
1 

1 

[■ 

1;:::::::: 
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March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

CBNTRAL  SCHOOL  BANK— OOIL 

Qtttaa:         l| 

S4.79 

8&20 

8ia97 

812.38 
03 

I/CAff  and  gadn 

Nftt  giiln  r. , , 

8i.64 

86.65 

84.66 

8iai7 

4.79 

4.70 

&20 

&20 

10.  vr 

ia97 

12.80 
500.08 

12.30 

■ASISBK  SCHOOL  BAKK. 

R«9<^niTM,  cash 

1,081.06 

686.82 

534.08 

Uablitles:  H 

Deposits 

l,Q8a50 
L46 

636.36 
L46 

633.03 
LOO 

605.81 
8.27 

Present  worth,  cash 

I,03L06 

1,0BL06 

636.88 

530.82 

584.03 

68i.08 

500.06 

000.06 

Losses: 

Expense  (mventory) 

.02 

Intenist 

6.28 

I/css  and  cam 

2.87 

Netloss.-I 

.02 

Qalns: 

3.37 

Interest 

6.72 

Net  gain 

.44 

.02 

.02 

6.72 
81,280.67 

6.72 

2.37 

2l87 

▲BM8TBONO  880HOOL  BANK. 

Resources: 

Cash 

81,UL25 

11,157.00 

ti,o3aoo 

Liabilities: 

Deposits 

$1,058.01 
62.34 

11,113.06 
44.84 

$1,241.73 
38.84 

1989  86 

40  34 

1,111.25 

1,111.25 

1,157.90 

1,157.90 

1,280.57 

1,28a  57 

1,030.09 

1,03a  00 

Losses: 

Expense  (inventory) 

Interest 

&81 
6.01 

16.31 
6.04 

22.31 
6.04 

'*"88.'m 

3&84 

GaiM: 

Interest 



67.10 

67.10 

67.10 

4a  34 

Net  gain ......r 

6i'34 

L40 

67.10 

67.10 

67.19 

67.19 

67.19 

67.19 

40.  »t 

4a  34 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Resources: 

Bills  rocolvable 

61.05 

5,028.15 

.46 

37.00 

70.80 

4,290.67 

.92 

37.00 

93.30 

4,004.36 

.72 

37.00 

50.00 

1,469.10 

.85 

86.00 

Cash 

Expense  (inventory) 

Furniture  and  fixtures... 

UaUUties: 

Dop'^sits 

4,082.04 

07.  IG 
87.46 

4,268.20 
108.18 

4,901.53 

06.13 
87.72 

1,624.47 
04.73 

Present  worth- 
Cash 

Pronertv 

37.02* 

36.86 

5,116.66 

5,11166 

4,899.39 

4,399.39 

5,035.38 

5,035.38 

1,756.04 

1,756.04 

Losses: 

Expense  (Inventory) 

Furniture  and  fiztiir«»«-  - 

1.22 
LOO 

.6> 

7.75 

.21 
1.00 
1.02 

.13 

Interest 

T/0?fs  and  gftli^ 

.35 

LOO 

Net  loss 

•••' — 

7.25 

2L28 

aain.s: 

Prnatlons  ...........-..** 

.02 

Fines      

.18 
17.86 

.12 
6.90 

.06 

Interwtt 

6.*48 

L60 

Net  gain 

15.47 

18.04|        18.01 

7.02          7.02 

8.75 

a75 

2.36 

2.30 

CXMTBAL  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Resources: 

Acrnied  interest ......... 

26.00 

3.30 

6,444.44 

13..'» 

820.00 

6,028.60 

16.10 

10.31 

5,252.02 

19.22 
1,012.71 
1,484.53 

Cash 
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March. 

AprU. 

May. 

Jmw. 

CSNTBAL  SCHOOL  BANX^OOD. 

Rc8oanM»-C<mtliiued. 

Expense  (Inventory) 

Unearned  premium  on 
bonds 

10.32 
9.84 

10.20 
8.50 

fa34 

7.34 
1,250.00 

United   States   Govern- 
ment   Uberty    Loen 
bonds : 

S2,7Sa00> 

UabiUties: 

Deposits 

15,736.39 
3a  00 
1&46 

$5, 34a  39 

S6,2S&73 

b,4M.U 

Ijoens 

aaea 

47.07 

i,2Bao& 

1       MLti 

^5Kd 'statw   Govern- 
ment    Uberty    Loan 
bond  subscribers 

2,90Q.aB 



S,  784. 85 

8,784.» 

fi,87L01 

fi»8n.oi 

7,655.79 

7,555.79 

5,25a 45  5,2SB.4S 

Losses: 

Expense  (inventory) 

Interest 

3.14 
14.16 

L37 

- 

7.56 

laii 

N*t  loss. 

3,76 
13.54 

6.75 

Gains: 

Interest 

'""ii'io 



13.53 

""i6.'45 

1&51 

1&9I 

Not  gain 



17.30 

17.30 

13.53 

18.58 

1&51 

18.51 

ttOtf 

23.» 

DUNBAR  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Rflflonrces.  cash 

244.00 

"244.66 

372.06 



"JTi'OB 

995.70 

'  *995.*76 

614.14 

LiaWnties,  deposiLi 

614.  li 

244.00 

244.00 

372.06 

372.08 

995.70 

995.70 

614. 14|     614.  n 

EASTEBN  SCHOOL  BANK. 

Resources^  pash 

863.08 

1,065.22 

227.92 

UabiUties: 
Deposits 

860.38 
2.75 

2l75 

225.17 
2.75 

863.03 

803.08 

1,085.22 

[1,085.22 

227.92 

227.92 

Losses,  expense  (inventory).. 
(}ains: 

f^-oniniis^fons . . . 

2.00 

1 

1.48 
.52 

1 

Loss  and  Eain 

I 

1 

2.00 

2.00 

1 

1 



During  the  year  the  Armstrong  School  Bank  conducted  a  branch 
bank  at  the  Garnet  School.  This  branch  bank  had  394  depositors, 
resources  in  cash  of  $321.88,  and  liabilities  to  depositors  of  $321. 
The  funds  in  this  bank  are  protected  by  surety  bonds  given  on  behalf 
of  the  banking  officials  in  the  sum  of  $3,000. 

Branch  banks  conducted  through  and  under  the  direct  supervbion 
of  the  Business  School  Bank  were  located  at  the  Cleveland  School  and 
the  Wilson  Normal  School.  The  depositors  in  these  banks  were 
carried  on  the  ledgers  of  the  Business  School  Bank. 

RED   CROSS   COLLECTIONS. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  by  tlfe  Board  of  Ediie^ 
tion  at  the  meeting  held  on  April  18,  1917,  this  oflbse  Mas  received 
from  the  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  of  the  public  school  system  and 
forwarded,  through  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education^  to  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  conmiittee,  District  of  Columbia  Chapter, 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  sum  of  $4,231.14. 

This  money  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  teacheis 
parents,  and  pupils  for  the  patriotic  war  service  fund  of  the  AmmcaD 
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National  Red  Cross  to  be  used  to  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  armies  in  time  of  war  and  to  render  civilian 
relief  for  soldiers'  families  and  other  noncombatants. 

Contributions  and  subscriptions  were  received  from  the  following 
sources: 

Normal  schoola: 

Miner  Normal  School $118.  07 

WUson  Normal  School 134. 00 

1262.07 

High  schools:  Dunbar  High  School 9. 62 

Vocational  schools: 

O  Street  Manual  Training  School 15. 00 

Smallwood  Manual  Training  School 7. 80 

Annual  memberships 6. 00 

Buttons 25 


First  division: 

Adams  School 26. 68 

Addison  School 30. 00 

Brown  School 2. 00 

Conduit  Road  School 2. 00 

Corcoran  School 27.  50 

(\irtis  School 17.10 

Dennison  Scho(4 26.06 

Eaton  School 41.69 

Force  School 166. 20 

Hyde  School 28,00 

Jackson  School 23. 00 

Reservoir  School 2. 60 

Tenley  School 12.  57 

Threlkeld  School 6.29 

Third  division: 

Brigh twood  School 32. 91 

Brightwood  Park  School 15. 64 

Cooke  School 204.60 

Hubbard  School 50.46 

Johnson  School 108.09 

Monroe  School 42. 30 

Moigan  School 28.60 

Park  View  School 70.00 

Petworth  School 91,00 

PoweU  School 136.11 

Robs  School 174  83 

Takoma  School 87.75 

West  School 120.00 

Woodbum  School 45.08 

Annual  memberships 153.00 

Contributing  memberships 19.00 

Subflcribing  memberships 36i  00 

Sustaining  memberships 10. 00 

Buttons 13.00 

Pins 11.00 


29.05 


41L69 


1, 452, 11 
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Fourth  division: 

Franklin-Thomson  School $5135 

Henry  Polk  School 20.88 

Webster  School 20.15 

1322  Maryland  Avenue  NE 1.00 

25  Fifth  Street  SE 3, 00 

Fifth  division: 

Abbot  School 12.01 

Arthur  School 20. 63 

Blake  School 15.30 

Brookland  School 16. 25 

Cleveland  School 9.16 

Eckington  School 40. 00 

Emery  School 125.  21 

Gage  School 44.00 

Gales  School 16.25 

Langdon  School 35. 10 

Seaton  School 22.01 

Twining  School 2L  60 


Sixth  division: 

Contributions  from  pupils  (detailed  statement  not  furnished).  177. 20 
Contributions  from   teachers   (detailed  statement  not  fur- 
nished)   11L50 

Annual  memberships 47. 00 

Subscribing  memberships 2. 00 

Hayes-Blair  Parent-Teachers'  Association 2. 50 

Pins LOO 

Seventh  division: 

Brent  School 18.35 

Carbery  School 17.25 

Dent  School 4.70 

Edmonds  School 26.43 

Hilton  School 16. 00 

Maury  School 20.25 

Peabody  School 13.47 

Wallach-Towers  School 63.00 

Eighth  division: 

Bowen  School  (S.  J.) IL  13 

Bradley  School 15.43 

Fairbrother  School 9. 15 

Grant  School 16.00 

Greenleaf  School 9. 55 

Jefferson- Amidon  School 19. 74 

Toner  School 7.64 

Van  Ness  School 16.  56 

Weightman  School 9. 00 

Annual  memberships 00. 00 

Buttons L75 


199. 3S 


377. 52 


34L20 


177.45 


175.9.3 
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Ninth  division: 

Bryan  School ' $25.00 

Buchanan  School 18. 11 

CongreBB  HeightB  School 23.00 

Cranch  School 14.50 

Ketcham  School 18.50 

Lenox  School 12. 45 

Handle  Highlands  School 15. 11 

Stanton  School 3. 25 

Tyler  School 13.31 

Van  Buren  School 18. 05 

n6L28 

Tenth  division: 

Briggs  School 6.88 

Chain  Bridge  School 1. 00 

Garrison  School 70.25 

Magruder  School 56.37 

Montgomery  School 10. 34 

Phillips  School 27.51 

Reno  School 5. 20 

Stevens  School 100. 06 

Sumner  School 20. 07 

Wilson  School 31.00 

Wormley  School 33.00 

36L62 

Eleventh  division: 

Bruce  School 15. 75 

Bunker  mil  School 1.81 

Cook  School 32.00 

Fort  Slocum  School L25 

Gamet-PatterBon-Phelps  School 92.24 

Langston  School 7. 31 

Military  Road  School 11.00 

MoU  School 36.56 

Slater  School 30.00 

SupervisLQg  principal 5. 08 

233.00 

Twelfth  division:  Contributions  from  teachera  and  pupils  (detailed  state- 
ment not  furnished) 127. 89 

Thirteenth  division: 

Bimey  School $7.00 

Bowen  School  (Anthony) 2. 24 

Cardozo  School 5.17 

Syphax  School 7. 00 

2L41 

Grand  total 4,231.14 
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OFFICE  WORK  PERFORMED. 

The  volume  of  the  routine  work  of  this  office  is  exceptionally 
heavy,  as  t|ie  following  memoranda  of  the  main  work  for  the  year 
will  show: 

Number  of  pay  rolls  prepared,  audited,  and  Bubmitted  to  the  auditor  for  the 

District  of  Columbia 145 

Number  of  requisitions  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  purchasing  officer  for 

the  District  of  Columbia 1, 149 

Number  of  vouchers  audited  and  approved 3,241 

Number  of  requisitions  on  storehouse  examined  and  transmitted  to  custodian . .    6, 141 
Number  of  appropriation  accounts,  building  accounts,  substitute  service  ac- 
counts, nonresident  accounts,  etc.,  opened  and  posted 1,419 

Number  of  requisitions,  invoices,  and  schedules  of  expenditures  received, 
verified,  and  approved 20,402 

The  efficient  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  clerks  in  this 
office  deserve  official  recognition  and  commendation.  It  has  required 
constant  and  untiring  effort  to  dispatch  this  great  volume  of  business, 
and  the  service  has  been  performed  most  efficiently,  and  cheerfully 
by  the  members  of  the  force  of  this  office. 

I  desire  to  call  attcMition  to  the  small  salaries  paid  the  employees 
of  this  office.  The  majority  of  these  salaries  are  less  than  $650  per 
annxmi.  The  work  of  the  office  is  highly  specialized,  and  it  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  replace  clerks  who  resign  from  the  service  to  accept 
more  desirable  positions  in  other  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
salaries  paid  are  scarcely  living  wa^es,  and  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  every  endeavor  be  made  to  secure  increased  compensa- 
tion for  the  clerks  in  this  office. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
office  force  be  made.  The  work  grows  steadily  with  the  growth  of 
the  school  system,  and  in  order  to  effectively  handle  the  great  mass 
of  papers  which  pass  through  this  office  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  to  expeditiously  secure  delivery  of  material  to  the 
classes  it  is  necessary  that  additional  clerical  help  be  secured. 

In  submitthig  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
I  have  received  from  the  officers  and  other  school  employees. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  support  I  have  received  from  you. 

R.  O.  WlLMARTH, 

Chi^  AccourUarU. 

To    the   SUPEMNTENDENT  OF  SCHOOl.S. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF   EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  WHITE 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1916-17. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  report  will  consider  the  work  of  the 
board  of  examiners  under  the  following  heads: 

A.  Examinations. 

B.  Placing  of  teachen  and  longevity  increaaea. 

C.  General  work  and  conclusions. 

A.    EXAMINATIONS. 

I.  Public  school  examinations:  Total  number  of  applicants  exam- 
inedy  179;  passing,  114. 

(Note. — ^The  above  does  not  include  numerous  examinations  held  throughout  the 
year  to  qualify  teachers  for  temporary  appointments.) 

(a)  Day  schools:  Total  number  of  applicants  examined,  137;  pass- 
ing, 91. 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  ^' dates  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tions'' contained  in  a  circular  issued  July  1,  1916: 

Dates  and  Subjects  of  Examinations. 

1.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  20  and  21, 1916. 

High  schools  only:  All  special  subjects.    No  others. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  4  and  5»  1917. 

High  schools  only:  All  academic  and  scientific  subjects  except  (1)  commercial 
geography;  (2)  English;  (3)  Greek;  (4)  Latin;  (5)  mathematics;  (6)  stenog- 
raphy and  typewritiog, 
(Note. — Special  examinations  will  be  ordered  if  necessary.) 

In  accordance  with  the  above  two  regular  examinations  were  held, 
viz,  December  20-21,  1916,  and  April  4-5,  1917.  Special  examina- 
tions were  held  as  indicated  below. 

(Note.— The  first  number  in  the  parentheses  below  indicates  the  number  of  appli* 
cants  taking  the  examinations;  the  second,  the  number  passing.) 

1.  Reovlab  Examinations  (53—32). 

1.  Examination  of  December  20-21, 1916  (17—13). 

Higji  schools  (17—13):  Art  (6—6);  art  and  art  metal  (1—1);  music  (2—1); 
machine  shop  and  foundry  (1—0);  pattern  making  and  turning  (1—1);  domes- 
tic science  (2—2);  physical  culture  (1 — 1);  domestic  art  (3 — 1).* 

2.  Examination  of  April  4-«,  1917  (36—19). 

Higji  schools  (36—19):  French  (5—2);  Spanish  (3—2);  German  (3—1);  history 
(12—7);  physics  (4—3);  chemistry  (2—1);  biology  (2—1);  applied  arithmetic 
(3—0);  commercial  law  (1 — ^1);  electrical  construction  and  machine  shop 
(1-1). 


I  EUgibiUty  of  two  pending. 

125 
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2.  Special  Exaionations  (84—59). 

1.  Examination  of  DecemW  20-21, 1916  (37—26). 

1.  High  schools  (5—3):  Spanish  (5—3). 

2.  Elemantary  schools  (32—23):  Art  (5—5);  domestic  art  (6—2);  domestic  sci- 

ence (6—5);  manual  training  (7 — 4);  music  (5 — 5);  physical  culture  (3—2). 

2.  Examination  of  October  25, 1916:  "Teachers  not  otherwise  provided  for**  (15—13). 

High  schools  (15—13):  Swimming  (8—6);  music  assistant  (7—7). 

3.  Examination  of  March  15-16, 1917  (20—16). 

High  and  normal  schools:  Group  A  to  group  B  (20 — ^16).' 

4.  Examination  of  April  19-20, 1917  (4—1). 

High  schools  (4—1):  Physical  culture  (4 — ^1). 
(Note. — ^This  was  a  special  examination  to  obtain  a  list  of  male  eligibles  to  teach 
physical  culture  in  the  high  schools.    The  written  examinations  were  sent  to  the  home 
towns  of  10  suggested  po3sibilities.    Four  took  the  written  examination,  but  only 
one  came  to  Washington  for  the  oral  examination  and  professional  demonstration.) 
6.  Examination  of  June  8, 1917  (I— 1). 
Normal  school  (1 — ^1). 
(Note. — This  was  a  special  qualifying  examination  for  a  normal-school  teacher.) 

6.  Examination  of  June  8,  1917  (6-1). 

Miscellaneous  (6 — ^1);  trade  instructor  in  printing  (6 — 1). 

7.  Examination  of  June  14-15,  1917  (1—1). 

High  schools  (1 — 1):  Domestic  science  (1 — ^1). 

8.  Numerous  examinations  throughout  the  year  to  qualify  temporary  teachers. 

(5)  Night  schools:  Total  number  of  applicants  examined,  42;  pass- 
ing, 23. 

1.  Special  examination  of  October  16,  1916  (42—23). 

1.  High  school  (33—18):  English  (3-^2);  business  arithmetic  (2—0);  chemistry 

(1 — 1);  commercial  law  (4—3);  mathematics  (7—4);  machine  work  (1—0);* 
millinery  (4—0);*  sewing  and  tailoring  (1—0),-*  stenography  (3—3);  type- 
writing (6 — 4);*  wood  turning  (1—1). 

2.  Elementary  school  (9 — 5):  Foreign  class  (4 — 4) ;  regular  grade  (5— I).* 

II.  Other  examinations: 

1.  Firemen  examinations  (42 — 38). 

1.  Examination  of  October  17, 1916  (16—14). 

2.  Examination  of  March  20, 1917  (12—12). 

3.  Examination  of  May  3, 1917  (14—12). 
(Note.— Up  to  date,  135  men  have  been  examined.) 

2.  Examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  to  West  Point  by  the  Commiwioneg 

of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Examination  of  December  19-20,^1916. 
(Note. — Fourteen  candidates  took  this  examination.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  235  applicants  were  examined  during  the 
school  year  1916-17. 

I  Thirty  rccommonded  to  take  tho  examination.      « Excused;  already  a  night-GOhool  teacher. 
I  Not  eligiblo.  •  Two  not  eligible. 

One  excused;  graduate  of  our  own  normal  schooL   •  Three  excused;  graduates  of  our  own  normil  school. 
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B.   PLACING  OF  TBACHEBS  AND   LONGEVITY   INCREASES. 

One  case  only  was  the  subjectof  inquiry  from  the  auditor's  office — 
the  placing  of  a  teacher  of  art  and  art  metal  work,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  examination  for  a  high  school  teachership  under  the  decision 
of  the  controller  as  to  the  interpretation  of  ''like  qualifications." 
The  auditor's  office,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  this 
decision,  was  incUned  to  deduct  five  years  from  years  of  teaching 
experience,  following  the  analogy  of  eligibility  because  of  an  accred- 
ited normal-school  diploma  plus  five  years'  experience  in  teaching  in  a 
high  school.  The  board  of  examiners  quoted  this  decision  as  the 
basis  of  its  findings  and  the  auditor's  office  yielded  the  point  at  once. 
The  decision  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  informally,  and 
hia  view  of  the  language  of  the  act  is  that  the  words  ''like  qualifications,"  under  the 
act  of  June  26, 1912,  should  be  construed  as  synonymous  with  ** equivalent  qualifica- 
tions." This  view  is  brought  out  and  emphasized  very  clearly  when  an  eicamination 
is  made  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill  which  afterwards  became  a  law,  enacted  into  the 
foregoing  language. 

The  comptroller  further  held  that  the  board  of  education  would  be  the  only  body 
authorized  to  construe  this  language,  and  that  the  construction  to  be  placed  by  the 
board  should  be  in  the  strictest  and  most  imiform  manner  in  order  that  it  might 
be  clearly  determined  that  the  qualifications  required  were  at  least  ''equivalent  to" 
the  qualifications  required  of  a  teacher  in  academic  or  scientific  subjects  in  as  far  as 
practicable  with  respect  to  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

The  Comptroller  further  pointed  out  that  a  teacher  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, under  its  construction  of  the  foregoing  law,  while  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools, 
would  be  appointed  to  teach  only  the  specific  subject  to  which  appointed  by  the 
board — ^that  is,  that  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  board — and  if  a  teacher  was  to 
be  appointed  to  teach  any  other  subject  she  must  qualify  as  to  such  subject;  in  other 
words,  a  teacher  appointed  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  specific  subjects  could  not  be 
transferred  to,  nor  would  she  be  authorized  to  teach  an  academic  or  scientific  subject, 
or  any  other  subject  except  the  one  in  which  she  had  been  certified  as  qualified 
by  the  board  to  teach.  The  certificate  issued  by  the  board  authorizing  a  teacher 
to  teach  one  of  the  subjects  hereinbefore  referred  to  should,  therefore,  clearly  specify 
the  particular  subject  to  be  taught  by  such  teacher  in  the  high  schools.' 

C.  GENERAL  WORK  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  consolidated  circular  of  information  as  to  all  examinations 
which  was  prepared  n>jarly  two  years  ago,  but  which  was  held  up  for 
various  reasons,  was  printed  and  distributed  just  prior  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  special  cir- 
cular for  night-school  examinations  held  October  15,  1916.  This  was 
the  first  examination  by  the  board  of  examiners  to  establish  lists  of 
eligibles  to  teach  in  the  night  schools,  and  involved  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence and  a  great  number  of  personal  interviews  with  the 
parties  interested,  nearly  150  in  number.     In  spite  of  numerous 

>  Extract  from  a  letter  written  Dec.  23, 1015,  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  Blair,  president,  board  of  education,  by  the 
auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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difficulties    the    examination    was    conducted   with    extraordinary 
smoothness. 

2.  Many  special  examinations  and  qualifying  examinations  for 
temporary  appointments  were  held  during  the  year.  This  work  in 
itseU  is  becoming  a  serious  burden,  especially  as  a  ruling  of  auditing 
authorities  makes  it  necessary  to  ''place"  temporary  teachers  in 
salary  even  if  the  duration  of  service  is  only  a  few  days.  The  labor 
involved  in  determining  the  ''placing"  salary  is  very  great  and  is  not 
justified  in  many  cases  by  the  results  achieved. 

3.  The  group  A  to  group  B  examination  was  the  third  under  this 
board  of  examiners,  the  other  two  having  been  held  in  1907  and  1912, 
respectively.  The  character  of  the  examination  was  changed  in  many 
respects  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  the  correct  estimate  of  a  teacher's 
worth.  All  human  efforts,  however,  are  fallable,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  perfect  unanimity  will  result  from  the  plan  of  the  exami- 
nation or  the  findings  of  the  board  of  examiners.  The  inclusion  of 
the  so-called  special  teachers  in  this  examination  for  the  first  time 
added  most  materially  to  the  difficulties  of  the  board  in  arriving  at 
a  harmonious  adjustment  of  conditions.  There  are  many  factors 
which  interfere  with  an  ideal  method  of  measurement. 

4.  The  necessity  of  establishing  age  limits  for  applicants  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent,  and  would  seem  to  be  obligatory  if  the 
hoped-for  pension  law  becomes  a  reality. 

5.  The  practice  which  obtains  in  many  systems  of  entering  into 
contracts  or  understandings  with  their  teachers  (in  some  cases  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  May)  to  continue  in  the  service  during  the 
coming  school  year  has  resulted  very  often  in  the  loss  to  our  schools 
of  many  leading  teachers  who  desire  to  come  to  Washington. 

6.  The  distance  between  the  Central  High  School  and  the  Franklin 
School  has  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  time  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  examiners,  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  spare,  a  condition 
which  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  the  the  first  year  in  the  New  Central 
School  has  rendered  imcertain  the  time  for  beginning  the  first  period 
of  our  recitations  in  that  building. 

In  conclusion,  both  Miss  Simons  and  myself  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  all  the  coutersies  that  have  been  extended  to  us. 
Respectfully, 

Harbt  English, 
Seereiaryf  Board  of  Examinen. 
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HEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  FXAMIKFRS  FOR  THE  COLORED 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1916-17. 


To  (he  Beard  of  Edfueatian  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  HI  r 

Ladies  and  Gentleiiex:  I  havo  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowing 
report  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  school  year^onding 
June  30,  1917.  r -i 

The  foUowing  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character,  scopo^t  nhd 
intendment  of  the  work  of  the  examining  board  for  the  current  schodl 
year:  ,  -.  tI,! 
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In  order  to  be  capable  and  efficient  and  to  dispatch  the  work  of  its 
office  with  credit  to  our  school  system  and  with  justice  to  all,  tiie 
examining  board  must  be  keen,  alert,  and  active,  ever  keeping  itself 
in  touch  with  agencies  of  all  kinds  of  information  everjrwhere. 

When  it  is  rem^im^ered  tbali  kh^  mw^bers  of  t^he  # ^^aiqimiig  board, 
consisting  of  the  ^upariirtendent  of  ^ckopfs  and  twy>  beitdii  of  depart- 
ments, have  other  most  important  duties  to  perform — the  former,  of 
course,  with  the  great  burden  of  the  whole  school  system  on  hb 
shoulders,  and  the  tvo  heads  of  dapartmento  iMMciated  mith  him  od 
^  tmmmg  hoapd,  having  to  plan  and  dinMt  th#  work  of  their 
r«9peotire  departmeota,  teach  trwo  •ctassfia  0vearj  dajr,  take  atiftdy^iall 
assignments  in  their  buildings,  and,  in  my  own  partiouiar  ease,  in 
addition  to  all  thia,  look  after  all  Um  aippB^tm  in  a  Uige  laboraUHy— 
I  aay»  when  all  this  is  remembered,  it  is  apparent  ihat  the  task  brfore 
the  members  of  the  examining  board  is  nothing  short  of  enormous. 

While  I  have  been  on  the  examining  board  for  only  one  year,  yet 
I  have  experienced  enough  to  see  that  it  is  both  wofair  and  ineqwtable 
to  require  the  heads  of  departments  on  the  examining  board  to  per- 
fpprm  all  this  extra  work  without  compensation;  even  for  the  extra 
expense  necessarily  incurred  by  them.  I  hope  the  Board  ^  Educa- 
tion will  find  a  way  to  correct  this  glaring  inequality  between  services 
^d  reward. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  examinations  to  detennine  the  qualifica- 
Upns  of  candidates  for  positions  often  cite  as  examples  such  men  as 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  others,  who,  early  in  life,  were  failures  in  passing 
written  tests. 

These  may  be  the  striking  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Be  that, 
hpwever,  as  it  may,  all  will  agree  th^  some  standard  of  fitaess  for 
work  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  must  be  set. 

The  written  examination  as  a  standard  is  as  good  as  any — taken 
aU  in  all,  perhaps  by  aU  odds  the  best.  But  by  all  means  it  is  c^iain 
that,  no  matter  what  the  standard  is,  it  shoiUd  be  real,  effective,  and 
injipartially  applied. 

This  has  been  the  slogan  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  year  just 
^slosed,  and,  deo  volente,  will  be  its  objective  in  the  years  to  come. 

Personally  and  on  behalf  of  my  associate,  Dr.  Harriet  E.  l^ggs,  I 

want  to  thank  Supt.  Ernest  L.  Thurston  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to 

the  cause  of  all  the  schools  and  for  the  charitable  consideration  with 

which  he  has  treated  us  as  his  colaborers  on  th^  board  of  examinees. 

I?.«4i>ectfully, 

N.  E.  Weatherless, 
Secretary  f  Board  of  Examiners^ 

June  30,  1917. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUP£R»1TEKD£«T  OF  SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sua:  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  even  greater  activity  than 
usual.  The  unrest  and  awakening  of  the  Nation  to  greater  responsi- 
bilities has  been  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  schools.  New  duties  have 
.arisen  to  be  met  by  the  ready  response  which  the  schools  should  put 
fortJi  when  the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  State  are  made  manifest. 
Koutine  details  have  multiplied,  but  added  demands  have  aroused 
added  effort  cheerfully  given  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  momentous 
.times  in  which  we  are  living. 

The  work  of  the  office  of  the  assistant  superintendent  involves  an 

,.  jft,lmnHti>endlasia  va^ty  of  record  keeping  and  organization  ^c^^nfierned 

with  matters  of  general  management  and  direction  throughout  the 

school  system;  hence  but  a  few  of  the  matters  of  greatest  importance 

can  be  included  in  a  brief  report. 

The  outstanding  need  in  connection  with  school  organization  is  an 
increase  in  the  teaching  corps  in  the  high  schools  sufficient  to  make 
unnecessary  the  custom  of  detailing -teachers  at  Class  5  salaries  to 
teach  in  the  high  schools. 

Many  of  our  high-school  teachers  are  carrying  programs  too  heavy 
for  the  efficient  work  which  we  expect  of  them.  A  more  serious  con- 
dition is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  classes  are  too  large.  There  is  a 
well-defined  limit  to  the  niunber  of  personalities  which  a  teacher 
ought  to  be  expected  to  meet  and  impress  in  the  course  of  her  work. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  has  not  kept  pace  in  recent 
ye^rs  with.  the. student  increase  in  high-school  membership,  and  a 
decided  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  a  large  enough  increase  in  our 
corps  of  high-school  teachers  to  cure  this  trouble  of  several  years' 
standing. 

Within  the  last  few  years  our  high  schools  are  organizing  on  a  much 
more  efficient  basis,  and  the  introduction  of  a  six-period  program  is 
giving  a  more  flexible  and  economical  organization. 

The  chief  graded-school  needs  are  for  more  teachers  of  manual  and 
vocational  subjects  and  better  salaries  for  this  group  of  teachers. 
Practically  all  of  our  special  teachers  have,  in  addition  to  their  aca- 
demic training,  a  special  equipment  in  the  subject  which  they  are 
teaching.  It  is  growing  steadily  more  difficult  to  induce  well-trained 
teachers  in  special  subjects  to  enter  our  service,  and  the  present  sala- 
ries are  an  injustice  to  those  who,  through  attachment  for  our  people 
and  city,  remain  in  oiu:  service  despite  flattering  offers  to  go  elsewhere. 
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The  serious  aspect  of  this  salary  condition  is  most  evident  in  the 
beginning  salary  at  which  the  schools  are  expected  to  secure  inatnio- 
tors  in  shopwork.  For  this  work  men  are  needed.  They  must  possosB 
the  skin  of  trained  carpenters  and  woodworkers,  and  in  addition  miui 
have  more  than  the  academic  attainments  possessed  by  average 
tradesmen.  The  schools  are  able  to  oSer  a  beginning  salary  of  S650 
for  this  class  of  teachers.  When  the  wage  of  a  skilled  carpenter  is 
considered,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  becoming  rapidly  impossible  to 
secure  desirable  teachers  for  a  work  which  is  steadily  growing  in 
importance. 

An  advance  in  linos  already  well  begun  in  vocational  and  trade 
instruction,  the  reduction  in  the  average  size  of  our  graded-school 
classes,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  coaching  classes,  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  individual  instruction,  and  the  development  of  a 
method  of  instruction  aiming  to  bring  the  beginning  of  some  of  the 
subjects  now  taught  in  the  high  schools  into  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  are  a  few  of  the  future  developments  which  I  desire  to  respect- 
fully present  for  consideration. 

In  connection  with  his  responsibility  for  general  oversight  of  schoc'I 
activities  the  assistant  superintendent  must  assume  the  responsibility 
of  general  direction  of  school  exercises.  The  most  noteworthy  gen- 
eral effort  of  the  graded  schools  this  year  was  the  musio  f^t^^al  ^veo 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Central  High  School. 

The  performance  was  given  on  two  successive  afternoons  and  was 
a  most  successful  occasion  both  artistically  and  financially.  The  most 
gratifying  fact  in  connection  with  the  festival  was  that  aU  the  numbers 
on  the  program  were  songs  taught  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction, 
with  just  enough  general  rehearsal  to  obtain  a  proper  coordination  of 
the  various  school  units  participating  in  the  great  choruses.  The 
fact  that  so  pretentious  an  undertaking  could  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  interruption  of  the  regular  class 
work,  is  due  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  teachers  of  the  music  corps 
aided  by  a  committee  of  teacheis  of  tlie  graded  schools,  who  under- 
took all  matters  of  business  and  stage  management. 

Another  general  school  effort  which  should  not  pass  unrecorded 
was  the  participation  of  2,168  pupik  of  the  graded  schools  in  the 
formation  3f  a  human  flag. 

Tliis  exercise  was  in  honor  of  the  reunion  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and  was  presented  upon  the  northern  slope  of  the  base  of  the 
Washington  Monxmient.  The  appearance  of  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren and  their  inspiring  rendition  of  patriotic  songs  formed  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  events  of  a  historic  week. 

Each  year  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  assistant  superintendent  to  record 
the  activities  of  the  military  department  of  our  high  schools. 


'  lutaeh  &to  bedn  said  iii  educationat  circles  both  for  and  against  mill-!-' 
tary  training  in  the  high  schools.  The  fundamental  error  of  thos^ 
^ho  oppose  military  training  seems  to  be  that  the  matter  is  considered 
merely  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

For  35  yearsWashington  has  enjoyed  many  advantages  from  mili- 
tary training  in  the  high  schools;  because  military  instruction  ha^ 
developed  naturally  and  always  from  the  educational  rather  than  the 
strictly  military  point  of  view. 

'  Biilitary  instioiction  has  been  related  to  the  school  life  and  has 
remained  under  the  direction  of  the  educational  authorities.  A  closer 
relation  exists  between  a  student's  advancement  in  the  military 
bi^anizatiOn,  his  standing  in  studies,  and  his  school  character  than 
exists  between  these  factors  and  advancement  in  other  forms  of  ath- 
letics. A  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  in  relation  to  the  school  life  and'the 
school  honor  accompanies  the  wearing  of  the  uniform,  the  chevron, 
and  the  shouldet  strap  such  as  can  not  be  found  in  connection  with 
any  other  sclidol  activity. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  the  cadet  corps. 
6apt.  E.  Z.  Steever,  United  States  Army,  who  so  successfully  inau- 
gurated a  number  of  new  features  broadening  the  scope  of  our  military 
training,  was  transferred  by  the  War  Department  to  a  larger  fields 
Lieut.'  N.  B.  Briscoe,  United  States  Army,  was  detailed  as  military 
instructor,  succeeding  Capt.  Steever.  The  work  begun  by  Capt. 
Steever  has  been  ably  carried  out  by  Lieut.  Briscoe.  The  interest  of 
the  students  has  been  stimulated  and  a  high  d^ree  of  efficiency 
maintained. 

The  inaugural  parade  offered  an  opportunity  for  an  impressive 
appearance  of  the  cadet  corps.  They  made  a  splendid  showing  in 
comparison  with  mihtary  schools  that  devote  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  military  activities.  The  Washington  High  School  Cadets 
formed  the  largest  single  unit  in  the  parade  and  gave  a  satisfactory 
exhibition  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  mihtary  training  in  high 
schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  all  concerned  with  the  work  of  our 
cadets  that  their  uniform  is  not  adapted  to  pubUc  appearances  in  cold 
weather.  Within  *the  near  future  it  is  hoped  that  a  plan  may  be 
devised  whereby  capes  may  be  supphed  as  a  community  undertaking. 
By  this  means  the  individual  cadet  would  be  called  upon  to  defray 
but  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  cape,  which  could  be  passed 
on  to  other  cadets  entering  the  corps. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  conmiissions  took  place 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Central  High  School  on  January  24,  1917. 
On  this  oocanon  the  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  and  chief  speaker.  Othei*  distinguished  guests 
who  were  present  were  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Military  Affaira,  United  States  Senate,  and  Sasator 
James  H.  Brady. 

Unfortunate  weather  conditions  made  the  annual  review  and 
parade  impossible  this  year. 

The  thirtieth  annual  competitire  drill  was  held  at  the  AmiMrkian 
•League  Baseball  Park  on  May  21  and  May  22, 1917.  The  competition 
resulted  in  the  award  of  first  place  to  Company  G,  McEinley  Hi^ 
School,  commanded  by  Cadet  Capt.  Edmund  E.  EUis;  second  place 
to  Company  L,  Western  High  School,  commanded  by  Cadet  Capt 
C.  Ekiwaikl  Leasur^^;  ttnd  third  ^ace  to  Compaay  B,  McKinky  fii|^ 
School,  commanded  by  Cadet  Capt.  John  O.  Bykr. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Bamett,  commandant,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  acted  as  reviewing  officer  and  pre- 
sented the  prize  flag  to  the  winning  company. 

A  record  of  the  cadet  corps  for  the  past  year  should  include  a 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered  by  the  oiganizatioii 
in  connection  with  the  war  registration.  These  boys  took  the  entire 
responsibiUty  for  furnishing  directions  to  registnmts,  for  the  organi- 
sation and  direction  of  the  awaiting  lines  of  registrants,  and  for  the 
performance  of  many  duties  as  orderlies  and  assistants  to  the  regisr 
trars. 

From  almost  every  precinct  the  services  of  the  cadets  were  acknowl- 
edged in  terms  of  high  praise.  Many  of  the  cadets  served  from  6^0 
a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  without  exception  they  reported  at  their  assigned 
posts  and  served  with  fuU  appreciation  of  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
which  they  were  a  part.  Much  of  the  success  of  registration  day  was 
due  to  the  service  of  these  lads  who  realized  that  they  were  doing 
their  part  in  the  dedication  of  young  manhood  to  the  service  of  our 
country. 

More  and  more  the  High  School  Cadets  are  becoming  an  organized 
agency  for  civic  service  of  a  high  order.  The  fact  can  not  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly  that  our  cadet  corps  is  more  than  a  merely  military 
organization.  It  is  more  nearly  a  splendid  incorporation  of  a  student 
body  working  toward  high  ideals  and  service  through  the  orderly 
procedure  of  miUtary  organization. 

The  miUtary  instructor,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  assistant 
mihtary  instructor,  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Yater,  has  gathered  the  regula- 
tions of  the  organization  into  a  concise  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
cadets.  This  manual  will  give  a  much  needed  standardization  by 
formulating  many  regulations  which  have  been  hitherto  matters  of 
oral  tradition. 

The  making  of  mihtary  training  a  required  subject  for  all  boys  has 
been  considered  many  times,  but  it  has  never  seemed  wise  to  do  more 
than  to  insist  that  a  serious  reason  should  be  presented  by  a  student's 
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paroit  as  a  justification  for  the  exempting  of  a  student  from  service 
in  the  cadet  corps. 

That  some  serious  physical  training  should  be  required  of  every 
h^-sch^  student  for  at  leaist  ope  year  i|  c^rtadn;  I  believe  (hflit  it 
^would  be  entirely  practicable  to  require  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  first 
year  44  his  h^gh-Achool  course  to  take  part  in  group  gymnastics.  The 
es^erciset  could  be  of  the  mas^  type  aad  should  include  much  of  the 
foot  movements  and  elose-order  drill  ordioarily  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  cadet  training.  The  students  could  be  grouped  into  oom-. 
paoies  and  placed  under  tjaue  direction  of  advanc^  students  as  gnoup 
captaios.  The  ofiA^t  jtrainiag  could  then  begin  with  the  second  jew 
of  a  boy's  attendance  xipon  the  high  school. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  would  be  that  it  would  give  to  all 
pupils  a  thoroi^  course  ia  physical  trainii^  whioh  by  group  epm^ 
petition  could  be  made  of  the  keenest  interest  to  the  student^.  The 
course  could  be  made  compulsory,  for  the  purchase  of  a  uniform 
would  not  be  involved  and  matters  of  size,  physical  weaknessi  and  sex 
would  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  oervice.  As  capable  leaders  in  this 
woric  could  soon  be  developed  among  the  students  as  ajre  now  devel- 
oped in  mihtary  work. 

The  c«4e^4;arps  would  ha^e  from  the  begimiing  more  mature  and 
better  developed  boys  than  are  now  available  and  the  work  of  the 
cadet  cxganization  would  be  much  improved.  Upon  this  well  pre^ 
pared  foundation  our  mihtary  training  could  be  treated  as  a  fuU 
school  subject  for  which  credit  toward  graduation  should  be  allowed. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  of  some  of  the  outstanding  activities  of 
my  office  for  the  year  past  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  your  unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration^  which  has  meant  much 
in  periods  of  pressure  in  the  midst  of  many  exacting  duties. 
Respectfully, 

S.  E.  Krameb, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

To  the  SUPK&IKTBNPKNT   OW  SCHOOI^. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  INTERMEDIATE  INSTRUCTIOK. 


June  30, 1917. 
'   Sib:  I  shall  confine  my  annual  report  to  a  brief  account  of  certain 
tissts  of  the  reading  ability  of  pupils  in  the  grades   under  my 
supervision. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  obedience  to  your  request^ 
ce^ain  standard  tests  in  reading  were  ^yen  to  approximately  1,000 
pupils  in  the  first  nine  divisions  from  grades  S  to  8,  inclusive,  and  to 
about  500  pupils  in  each  similar  grade  of  the  colored  schools,  making 
a  total  of  about  9,000  pupils  in  all.  This  report  covers  only  those 
mven  in  grades  5  to  8  in  the  white  schools,  the  other  being  included 
m  the  reports  of  Miss  Marshall  and  Asst.  Supt.  Bruce. 
"The  classes  selected  for  testing  were  widely  distributed  over  the 
iity,  and  represented  all  classes  of  pupils.  . 

The  tests  used  wore  the  standardized  reading  paragraphs,  12  in 
number,  by  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Gray  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago;  the  Kansas  silent  reading  test,  Part  I,  given  to  grades 
3,  4,  and  5,  and  Part  II  to  grades  6,  7,  and  8,  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Blelly,  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  and  Scale  Alpha  1  and  2  for 
measuring  the  understanding  of  sentences  covering  grades  3  to  8,  in- 
clusive, by  Dr.  E.  L.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  University. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  supervising  principals,  I  selected  a  group 
of  34  teachers  from  grades  5  to  7  and  instructed  them  minutely  in  a 
series  of  four  meetings  in  the  methods  of  giving  and  scoring  these 
tests. 

The  Gray  oral  reading  test  was  given  separately  to  each  pupil,  the 
examiner  timing  the  speed  of  each  pupil  and  marking  tho  errors  in 
conformity  to  explicit  directions  printed  on  the  score  sheets.  This 
was  not  only  a  time-consuming  work,  but  one  which  required  a  degree 
of  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  which  had  to  be  acquired 
with  practically  no  preliminary  experience.  Each  examiner  took 
three  or  four  mornings  to  finish  her  allotted  task.  The  uniformity 
of  the  results  shows  that  these  amateur  examiners  did  their  work 
well.  In  instructing  my  examiners  I  received  willing  assistance  from 
Dr.  Gray,  the  author  of  the  test. 

The  Gray  tests  consisted  simply  in  ascertaining  the  ability  of  each 
pupil  to  correctly  pronounce  words  at  sight  and  recording  the  speed 
with  which  this  mechanical  part  of  reading  was  done. 

The  second  of  these  tests,  namely,  the  Kansas  silent  reading  test 
is  designed  to  show  not  only  the  comprehension  of  the  problem  bj 
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the  pnpily  bat  also  his  ability  to  fumijBh  correct  answers  in  a  period  of 
five  minutes.  It  was  in  fact  a  test  of  both  speed  and  understanding, 
iaid  in  my  judgment  was  one  of  the  most  exacting  of  the  three  teste 
and  ]>eihaps  the  one  which  indicated  the  most  striking  differences  in 
the  performances  of  the  individual  pupils. 

The  third  test,  namely,  that  of  Thomdike  for  measuring  the  under- 
standing of  sentences,  contained  no  element  of  speed,  the  time 
allowed  being  ample  enough  to  practically  eliminate  that  element. 

The  examiners  fofund  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  method  of 
scoring  the  results  of  the  Thonidike  teste,  there  being  no  printed 
iDstructions  on  the  score  sheete. 

'    I  append  a  tabular  statement  of  the  resiilte  obtained  in  the  grades  & 

to  8,  inclusive,  in  each  of  the  three  teste  given  in  the  schools  under  my 

-  supervision: 


ORAL  READING  TB8T. 

^ 

Number 

dlWMS 

abow 
standard. 

Number 
standard. 

"^1 

Lowest 
daM 
score. 

standard. 

Cbmi  . 
avenge' 
attained. 

Class 
median 
attained. 

ES&:::::::::::::-:::::::: 

Blxth 

10 

a 

8 
13 

15 
19 
20 
16 

58.5 
5&3    1 

64.28! 
53.1    1 

4ao 

38L0 
87.0 
37.5 

48 
47 
49 
48 

45.90 
46.10 
46.2 
46l7 

47.4 
45l5 
46.0 

Filth 

4&7 

KANSAS  SILENT  READING  TEST. 


Eighth.. 
Seventh. 
Sixth.... 
Fifth.... 


21 

4 

46.3 

14.2 

10.2 

24.3 

20 

7 

37.8 

0.3 

16w5 

10L4 

1             22 

6 

25.8 

0.4 

13.8 

18.7 

23 

6 

2a3 

&8 

13.4 

1&7 

21.0- 
10.0 
16i2 
i<k3 


THORNDIKE.  ALPHA  2. 

tOghth 

17 
21 
35 
25 

8 
0 
3 

4 

&52 
&08 
7.74 
7.05 

6.13 

aoo 

6.26 
5.37 

7.50 
7.00 
6.60 
5.75 

7.63 
7.39 
6.S6 
fl.36 

7.80^ 

Seventh 

7.31 

Sixth 

&88 

Filth 

0.39 

Several  conclusions  can,  in  my  opinion,  safely  be  drawn  from  a 
study  of  results  attained  by  the  pupils  examined. 

First. — Our  pupils  excel  in  interpretative  or  silent  reading.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  processes  of  teaching  in  the  Washing* 
ton  schools  during  a  score  of  years  are  not  surprised  at  this  showing. 
Thought  getting  and  the  expression  of  thought  have  been  emphasized 
strongly  by  our  teachers,  and  naturally  this  has  been  done  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  oral  reading. 

In  the  ELansas  silent  reading  test  an  overwhelming  number  of 
classes  scored  above  the  standard.  In  the  eighth  ^ade  21  classes  out 
of  25,  in  the  seventh  grade  20  out  of  27,  in  the  sixth  grade  22  out  of 
28,  and  in  the  fifth  grade  23  out  of  29  were  above  the  respective 
grade  standards. 
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In  the  ThoHMlike  teste  itxr  the  undenBtaoding  of  senteneee  quite 
einilar  resito  m^ee  foiund.  In  tlie  eigkth  grade  17  clasBee  out  ef  2S, 
in  tiiie  sevanth  grade  21  out  of  27,  in  the  sixth  grade  25  mvt  of  28,  and 
in  the  fifth  grade  26  out  of  29  were  above  dae  atandaids. 

Second. — Our  pupils  are  not  up  to  the  standard  in  ocal  reading — 
that  is,  in  the  meehanioal  act.  of  vord  caHii^.  The  dass  &Tarages, 
however,  do  not  indicate  any  alarmiiig  falling  iiway  from  the  stand- 
ard. For  example,  the  ei^th  grade  standard  of  the  Gray  test  k  48, 
while  the  class  average  attained  ^brjrronr^pupils  is  46.»9--*pra«tieaHy  47, 
the  daas  mectian  hetng  sosneorhat  higher,  nemdy,  47*4.  In  the  sev- 
enth'grade^1^staxidard^^7,wwhtte'the«ttiieai^|fi»at^^  sad 
the  median  45.6.  In  the  sixth  gnde  the  standard  is  49.  Here  the 
elass  average  is  46.2,  and  the  median  nearly  47.  The  fifth  gmde 
standard  is  48,  the  class  average  46.7,  and  the  median  the  same. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  speed  is  a  factor  in  the  oral 
reading  test,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  while  in  future  analyses  to 
determine  to  what  extent  a  slow  and  hesitating  maimer  ef  readmg 
eerved  to  offset  otherwise  fairly  creditable  performances  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

Third. — Striking  examples  of  overlapping  of  ability  in  individual 
pupib^aiul^claaae&  were  "disdosed. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  present  crude  system  of  grading 
pupils  by  ages  must  give  place  to  one  which  takes  into  account  the 
varying  abilities  of  children  of  the  same  age. 

One  remedy  for  this  condition  lies,  as  I  have  frequently  urged,  in 
smaller  teaching  units  and  nimierous  coaching  teachers  scatteotsd 
throughout  the  various  divisions,  thus  making  the  teaching  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  more  nearly  possible. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  experiment  of  the  tests  will  prove  to  be 
fruitful  of  good,  and  ought  to  lead  to  the  same  or  similar  experiments 
in  all  the  grades  above  the  second. 

I  think  their  chief  value  will  be  to  the  individual  teacher  and  her 
elass.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  undertaking  a  series  of  tests  designed 
to  cover  the  entire  school  system,  unless  such  a  survey  oan  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  expert  with  all  the  maoUnery  at  hand 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

I  believe,  however,  that  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  inexperience  of  the  examiners  and  the  inevitable  differences 
which  occur  when  many  persons  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
exactly  the  same  way  within  a  given  time,  it  is  still  possible  to  make 
it  few  sound  generalizations,  as  has  been  done  in  this  -case,  upon 
which  to  build  plans  for  improving  the  teadnng  in  definite  fines. 

Oonceding,  then,  that  this  test  has  disclosed  the  need  of  attentias 
to  oral  reading,  and  that  our  pupils  are  d<mig  wdl  enough  ^b  that 
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flide  of  reading  which  has  to  do  with  content,  or  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  words  and  sentences,  the  remedy  is  simple  enough,  and 
that  is  a  more  constant  and  intensive  use  of  the  reading  books,  and 
in  this  connection  I  shall  be  prepared  before  the  opening  of  the  schools 
to  subnut  to  you  certain  reoommendations  to  this  end. 
Respectfully, 

A.  T.  Stuabt, 
Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction, 

TTo   the  SUTBKINTBNOBKT  OF  SCHOQU. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PRIMARY  IHSTROCTION. 


Sib:  I  submit  my  second  annual- report.  Although  the  opening  of 
school  was  delayed  two  weeks  last  Q,utumn  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  infantile  paralysis,  we  feel  that  the  work  has  progressed  normally 
during  the  year  and  that  the  results  obtained  have  been  in  no  way 
impaired  by  the  seeming  loss  of  time.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
week  of  meetings  with  the  several  officers  and  directors  which  pre- 
coded  the  opening,  and  in  part  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  industry  and 
cooperation  characteristic  of  the  teaching  body  of  Wa^iington. 

SPECIAL   WOBE  IN   BEADING. 

The  primary  department  has  made  reading  the  special  center  of 
study  and  investigation  in  the  first  four  grades.  Certain  partially 
experimental  work  has  been  done  in  order  to  make  comparisons 
between  methods  now  in  use  and  those  that  may  bring  about  greater 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  and  better  results.. 

COMBINATION   OP   VABIOU8  METHODS  IN    Ia   WOBK. 

In  the  beginning  la  work,  one  group  of  teachers  used  a  combma- 
tion  sentence  and  phonetic  method  in  which  the  story  element  dom- 
inated. As  rapidly  as  possible  the  children  were  given  sufficient 
preparation  to  begin  reading  books.  The  mechanical  aspect  of  the 
subject  was  not  the  main  one  with  them.  The  thought  led  the 
children  imtil  gradually  reading  power,  and  somewhat  incidentally^ 
mechanical  skill,  were  developed.  Another  group  of  teachers  began 
the  la  work  by  teaching  the  children  the  contents  of  the  entire  first 
book  of  the  See  and  Say  Phonetic  Series  now  in  use,  before  imder- 
taking  the  reading  of  sentences  and  related  thought  wholes.  Both 
groups  have  done  excellent. work. 

Results  from  a  quantitative  standpoint  alone  were  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  methods  used,  to  the  kind 
of  readers  supplied,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  of  the 
teachers  doing  the  work.  The  success  of  the  two  methods  already 
roughly  outlined  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  no  one  method  can 
bo  the  best  for  all  children,  but  rather  that  any  method  will  vary 
with  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  under  instructiou. 
Within  the  same  class,  one  group  may  profit  more  by  one  method^ 
one  by  another,  or  by  a  modification  of  either.    Comparative  free- 
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<lom  on  the  tefieher's  part  in  adapting  procedure  to  classes  or  to 
individuals  is  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with  children 
''repeating''  the  work  of  a  grade.  New  beginning  material,  largely 
Atory  feaders,  supplied  a  more  natural  stimulus  to  the  children  to 
overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  art  of  reading  than  books 
based  largely  on  tke  daily  life  of  the  qhild,  which,  however  valuable 
for  language  werk  as  far  as. content  is  concerned,,  appeal  so  little  to 
the  ^furiosity  of  the  pupil,  one  of  his  chief  aids  in  learning,  that  the 
neca»ary  drill  on  mechanics  is  a  dreary  matter,  wasteful  of  time  %tid 
•energy.  More  will  be  said  of  the  new  books  later,  but  we  wish  here 
to  express  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  help  even  the  lin^ited 
aupply  has  been  this  year. 

EMPHASIS   UPON    SILENT   STUDY   IN    THIRD   AND  FOURTH   GRADES. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
silent  reading  and  study,  with  the  definite  assignment  preceding 
the  study  period  as  the  chief  aid.  In  the  past,  we  have  probably 
interpreted  schoolroom  reading  too  largely  as  a  matter  of  oral  ren- 
dition to  the  neglect  of  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  text  essential 
to  the  best  comprehension  of  it.  This  observation  is  borne  out  by 
the  failure  of  children  in  other. wbjocts,  especially  as  they  advance 
in  the  grades,  because  they  lack  power  to  interpret  what  they  ''read." 

We  have  selected  the  assignment  as  the  keynote  to  the  situation. 
In  it  questions  are  asked  of  the  pupil  that  will  not  only  insure  his 
understanding  of  the  text,  but  will  also  stimulate  him  to  do  some 
independent  thinking  in  the  way  of  making  certain  deductions  from 
and  applications  of  what  he  has  read.  The  assignment  is  discussed 
during  the  following  recitation  period  by  the  children,  the  teacher 
acting  as  guide  only  when  necessary.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
arrive  at  their  own  conclusions  and  to  be  prepared  to  defend  them 
should  their  daasmates  disagree  with  them.  In  this  we  are  striving 
for  the  ideal  of  the  recitation  as  a  democratic  activity  in  which  each 
member  of  the  class  participates  for  the  development  of  all.  We 
are  trying  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  receptivity  of  the  pupil 
to  the  mandates  of  teachers  and  texts,  as  mandates  and  not  as 
matters  to  which  he  should  bring  his  own  judgment  and  intelligence 
and  to  which  he  should  personally  react.  We  have  only  begun  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  work,  but  hope  to  develop 
skill  to  some  degree  during  the  coming  year. 

THE   USE   OF   STANDARD   READING   TESTS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  test  definitely  by  standard  measurements 
the  work  of  the  schools,  reading  tests  were  given  in  April.    Early 
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in  the  year,  through  pruoary  teaoheTB'  meetiogB,  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  such  tests  were  discussed  and  directions  given  to  the  teachers 
83  to  how  to  conduct  preliminary  work  with  their  dasses,  not  only 
to  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  ability  of  their  pupils,  Imt  fo  help 
tiiem  as  individuals  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  tests 
^emseives.  This  work  was  admirably  conducted  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  teachers,  who  report  tangible  gains  from  it. 

In  considering  the  many  standard  teste  available,  we  wished  to 
select  those  that  would  give  ua  information  about  the  various  aspects 
of  the  subject  in  the  simplest  way  administratively.  We  chose  the 
Chray  oral  reading  test  for  the  mechaaics  of  the  subject,^  sudi  as 
word-mastery  and  rate;  the  Kansas  City  silent  reading  test  for 
interpretation  with  a  time  limit,  thereby  involving  the  element  of 
rate,  and  the  Thorndike  Scale  Alpha  II  for  the  understanding  of 
seutencesL.  The  laat  was  practu^ally  without  a  time  limit  aince  the 
allotment  exceeded  the  need  of  any  individual.  They  were  given 
in  the  B  classes  of  Grades  III  to  "VIH,  inchisive,  in  the  white  and  the 
colored  schools. 

COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  MEASURED  BY  STANDARD  READING  TESTS. 

The  primary  department  is  able  at  tius  time  to  report  the  median 
scores  of  its  third  and  fourth  grades.  A  further  study  and  analysis 
of  the  individual  papers  would  be  most  profitable  and  valuable  in 
determining  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  work.  'Hie  amount 
of  time  and  skill  necessary  for  such  a  study  is  one  of  many  aigmnents 
n  favor  of  a  bureau  of  educational  research  and  measurement  in 
Washington.  The  following  are  the  median  scores  for  our  3B  and 
4B  compared  with  the  standards: 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  further  comparisons  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  Kansas  City  test,  based  on  over  100,000  scores: 

Chwk  lUr-IV, 

Kansas  first-class  cities 4.3  8.8 

Kansas  second-claas  citiet 6. 9  9.7 

Kansas  third-class  cities 4.6  8.2 

Total 4.9  9.0 


Iowa , 6.2  9.6 

JSouth  Atlantic  Stateo 6.0  9.2 

KiorfihAtkntie  States 5.8  9.6 

Sottti^G^tna;3la1;t« 4.7  8.4 

N(Brih  Central  States , 6,1  9.3 

Weateni , 6.1  10.6 

G«ndtotaL.. 5.S       9.6 

Standard 6  9.4 

Waahingtcm 7.91    11.88 

My  observation  of  the  reading  in  Washington  and  my  belief  in  its 
excellence  mechanically  cause  me  to  question  the  findings  of  the 
Gray  test,  pending  further  study  of  them. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  a  limited  use  was  mc^d^  of  a  scale 
we  based  on  the  Haggerty  standard  vocabulary  te^t.  Our  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  child  to  read  words.  The  results- 
were  most  significant  as  to  the  character  of  instruction  in  the  various 
cjass^,  wd  wggestive  ot  tutall»  piwed^  to  the  teachers.  We 
plan  to  continue  this  work  next  year. 

RSSULTS    OF   STANDARD   READING   TESTS    PARTICULARLY   SIONmCANT. 

One  of  the  moet  startling  and  important  results  of  all  the  toting 
has  been  the  clear  evidence  of  the  tremendous  variation  oi  ability 
in  the  pupils  of  the  same  grade,  indeed  of  the  same  class.  For  ex* 
ample,  the  Gray  test  is  made  up  of  12  paragraphs  graded  to  suit  the 
aveirage  reading  ability  of  the  12  years  of  the  elementary  and  high 
sc^hools,  a  paragraph  to  a  grade.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  fourth 
grade  class  in  which  one  pupil  could  read  all  of  the  12  paragraphs 
without  an  appreciable  number  of  errors,  and  another  in  the  same 
class  could  not  read  three  pat^graphs  as  well.  Obviously  both^  of 
these  children  are  not  where  they  belong.  If  the  "average  child''  of 
the  grade  presenting  these  two  extremes  is  doing  work  suited  to  hia 
ability,  that  same  woi^k  is  far  too  easy  for  the  one  and  far  too  difficult 
for  the  other.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  an  illustration  of  a 
coiulition  prevalent  to-day  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  It 
is  an  unnecessary  result  of  large  classes  and  promotion  according  to 
time  rather  than  ability.  Reports  of  able  people  who  have  studied 
this  situation  show  that: 

One  third  of  the  pupils  waate  time  by  being  in  cUwcw  in  wkkh  they  know  prac* 
tically  all  the  material  that  ia  being  covered  vn  the  recitation  period,  and  are  able  ta 
perform  all  the  tasks  expected  of  them.  Another  third  of  the  pupils  waste  time  by 
being  in  classes  in  which  they  can  grasp  very  little  of  the  material  and  are  able  to 
perform  very  poorly,  or  not  at  all,  tbs  tasks  expected  of  them,. 

One  pupil  out  of  every  three  is  promoted  too  slowly*  and  one  pupil  out  of  every 
three  ia  psomoted  too  rapidly.  One  pupil  in  every  three  could  finish  the  ei^^t  grades 
in  seven  yean  or  less,  and  oiie  pupil  in  evevy  ten  could  finish  the  eight  grades  in  six 
yean  or  lees. 
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BBOBQANIZATION  OF  OUB  OBADINO  SYSTEM   NEGBS8ABT. 

The  layman  naturally  asks  why  such  a  condition  exists,  and  what 
•is 'to  be  done  about  it.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  we  have  been 
classifying  children  according  to  average  ability,  or  according  to  their 
ability  in  certain  subjects  we  deem  of  primary  importance.  Eillier 
Ibasis  of  selection  is  unscientific  and  fallacious.  There  is  no  such 
rthing  as  average -ability.  A  child  may  attain  skill  in  reading,  in 
arithmetic,  in  geography,  or  in  all  three,  but  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
rgroup  these  abilities  than  it  is  to  so  group  any  other  number  of 
heterogeneous  factd.  The  cases  of  the  two  children  already  cited 
seem  to  indicate  that  even  in  the  one  subject  of  reading  the  classifi- 
cation has  not  been  judiciously  made.  Possibly  the  child  who  did 
poorly  made  his  way  into  the  fourth  grade  by  marked  ability  in  some 
•other  subject,  the  one  who  did  excellently  is  probably  there  because 
of  equally  marked  deficiency  in  another  subject.  Meanwhile  both 
waste  the  time  devoted  to  reading,  the  one  straining  forward  or 
becoming  indifferent,  the  other  having  to  make  no  effort  and 
marking  time,  equally  pernicious  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of 
•development. 

As  to  how  to  better  the  situation,  first,  by  standard  tests  and 
*meAsui«ments  the  capacities  of  fh^  individual  pupils  in  each  subject 
■shofuld  be  ascertained.  Tliese  tests  are  not  perfect  or  absolute,  but 
at  least  they  reveal  comparative  individual  skill  and  deviation  from 
-the  standard.  Second,  these  results  should  lead  to  a  classification 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  child  in  the  subject  to  be  taught  in 
thftt  class.  Thus  a  pupil  might  be  studying  arithmetic  in  a  second 
grade  and  reading  in  a  fifth,  perhaps  another  subject  in  anothei* 
:grade.  We  have  isolated  cases  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Washington. 
One  unusually  gifted  6-year-old  child  has  been  taking  during  the 
past  year  some  studies  in  a  second  grade  and  some  in  a  fourth.  Hisi 
play  times  were  with  a  group  that  suited  his  stage  of  social  develop-* 
*ment.  In  short,  the  organization  was  adjusteft  to  fit  the  individual 
Tather  than  the  individual  warped  to  fit  the  organization.  We  can 
make  certain  reforms  in  this  direction  at  once  by  always  dividing 
the  same  class  or  grade  in  one  room  or  in  a  school,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  grade  of  a  kind,  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  concerned.  "Grade"  is  a  meaningless  term  when  it  refers  to 
an  administrative  scheme  that  does  not  correspond  accurately  and 
specifically  to  the  capacities  of  the  children.  Promotion  by  subjecfei 
will  be  a  distinct  step  forward,  educationally,  in  our  schools. 

ACTION  TAKEN  ON  LAST  YEAR's  RECOMMENDATION. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  asked  for  three  things:  (1)  Suitable 
reading  material;  (2)  the  regular  employment  of  coaching  teachers 
for  children  slightly  •  retarded  or  otherwise  needing  special  atten- 
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Ciom;  (3)  organized  handwork  for  third  and  fourth  grade  boys  to 
correspond  to  the  sewing  instruction  given  the  little  girls  of  tihes4 
STMks. 

StnTABLB    RBADINO    MATEBIAL. 

Besides  some  excellent  new  traveling  libraries,  we  have  had  small 
supplies  of  many  series  of  readers  on  trial  during  liie  last  semester 
^th  the  object  of  selecting  from  them  for  wider  use  next  year  those 
that  best  fit  our  needs.  E>ven  so  email  a  beginninig  has  had  a  very 
real  effect  upon  the  character  and  results  of  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject. We  hope  that  the  report  based  upon  these  findings  will  lead 
purchases  that  will  enable  us  to  do  much  more. 

COACHIKO    ITACHERS. 

The  one  coaching  teacher  we  have  been  given  in  the  primary  de* 
paitment  for  temporary  use  in  one  overcrowded  school  confirms  our 
belief  in  the  advantage  of  such  assistance.  These  teachers  and  the 
scheme  of  promotion  suggested  would  be  desirable  from  a  financial 
staadpoint  alone.  I  discussed  this  consideration  in  my  report  of 
1915-16. 

INDT78TSIAL    ABTS. 

The  need  of  handwork  for  the  third  and  fourth  grade  boys  has 
mot  been  an  issue  during  the  year  because  of  concentration  of 
effort  along  other  lines.  Now,  our  desire  is  to  have  an  oiganisBd 
course  in  industrial  arts  for  the  entire  primary  department,  begin- 
ning with  the  la  grade,  that  will  articulate  with  the  work  of  the 
upper  grades.  Our  program  is  so  almost  purely  formal  thlEit  the 
children  have  little  opportunity  for  this  form  of  motor  expression. 
One  barrier  has  been  thd  short,  crowded  school  day  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.  Proably  few  cities  in  the  country,  particularly 
where  the  classes  are  as  large  as  ours,  have  a  three-and-a-half-houf 
day  in  these  grades.  One  reason  for  the  condition  here  is  the  nec^- 
sity  of  two  teachers  and  their  classes  using  the  same  room  in  our 
small,  inadequate  school  buildings.  During  the  past  year  approxi- 
mately 62  per  cent  of  the  teachers  suffered  from  this  handicap. 

LARGER   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Larger  school  buildings  of  16  or  more  rooms  would  make  possible 
a  longer  school  day,  a  better  curriculum,  and  a  closer  grading.  The 
latter  is  a  most  important  consideration.  It  would  obviate  the  neces* 
sity  of  children  of  different  ages  and  sizes  occupying  seats  and  using 
desks  that  can  not  be  adjusted  properly  to  both.  The  evils  result^ 
iog  from  this  lack  of  adjustment  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
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In  this  cntical  time,  in  the  midBt  of  uncertaiiitiaB,  one  posiim 
tmiii  shiiie»  forth— tiie  neoosntifr  of  efEectnrdLj  equipping  our  ehiUno 
physically  and  mentally  to  meet  problems  of  adult  life  that  vifl 
inevitably  come  to  them  early.  They  miist  be  prepared  for  their 
responsibilities.  The  need  of  every  safeguard  and  stimulus  to  health 
and  strmgth  in  traimng  their  minds  is  most  imperative.  Right 
ideals  must  be  inculcated  and  hdid  to  as  a  prieeleas  poasessian.  BtreiT 
recommendation,  every  effort  of  our  sehools,  should  be  along  these 
Hues  of  physieal  fitmss,  practical  mental  efficiency,  and  hi^  ideaie. 

THB    MODAL    TSACKUM    FOBCK. 

The  depleted  model  teacher  force  has  not  been  increased  during 
the  year.  This  department  earnestly  uiges  bringing  the  corps  up 
to  full  strength  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  teachers  are  an  im> 
portant  part  of  osir  erganizatiDn.  I  esn  not  aay  too  much  in  praise 
of  their  splendid  efforts  this  year  to<do  the  woA  of  a  full  corps.  Their 
ii^uence  extends  in  many  disrections  beyond  ihmr  osgular  datiei« 
In  more  than  one  division  they  have  oiganized  extension  oomse» 
for  .their  teacheis  that  have  been  educative  and  inspirational  They 
are  increasingly  helpful  to  the  teachers  associated  with  theuLr  They 
have  done  good  work  this  yeair  in  the  way  of  showing  these  teachers 
how  to  observe,  and  in  planniAg  times  when  their  groups  can  watch 
several  of  their  number  teaching  the  same  children. 

THB  vierriNa  Liar  as  a  iniAio  or  observation  and  suoobstion. 

.  During  the  year  we  compiled  a  visting  list  of  teachera  of  all  four 
grades  that  others  might  profitably  visit.  They  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  special  ability  along  instructional  or  administrative 
lines.  They,  too,  have  responded  generously  to  the  extra  demands 
upon  time  and  energy  and  have  contributed  laigely  to  the  results 
of  the  year.  Special  meetings  have  been  held  by  me  with  a  number 
of  these  groups  that  they  mi^t  demonstrate  in  their  classrooms  some 
of  the  work  we  wish  done.    The  visiting  list  will  be  revised  each  year. 

regular  meetings  of  primary  department  teachers. 

The  primary  department  has  held  teachers'  meetings  regularly 
during  the  year.  At  some  attendance  was  voluntary.  This  volun- 
teer course  was  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  teachers. 
The  speakers  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  our  teaching  force. 
For  such  service  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Marsden,  Miss  Johnston, 
Miss  Brown,  and  Miss  Hickman,  and  also  to  Miss  Hard;»  Miss  Breen, 
and  Miss  Walker,  of  the  Wikon  Normal  School.  The  anniitanln  to 
the  director,  Mias  Lind  and  Miss  Arth,  held  two  excellent  meetinfi^. 
In  several   meetings    teachers    have   given   demonstration   lessons 
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with  their  pupils.  We  feel  this  sort  of  object  lesson  most  valuable, 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  suitable  place  for  such  work 
will  be  provided. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  indorse  that  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent's report  of  1915-16  referring  to  substitutes.  We  are  con- 
stantly facing  the  need  of  extra  teachers  regularly  fitted  to  take 
up  the  work  of  teachers  who  are  absent  for  periods  of  time  extending 
from  one  day  to  several  months.  The  children  suffer  as  a  conse- 
qmnoe.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  trained  teachers  on  the  substi- 
tute force  who  would  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  the 
r^ular  classroom  teachers. 

In  dosing  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  assistants,  to  the 
teachers  who  served  so  splendidly  on  the  committee  for  adminis- 
tering and  scorii^  the  reading  tests,  to  the  Public  Library  for  con- 
tinued valuable  assistance,  and  to  the  lectarers  we  have  had  during^ 
the  year;  Mrs.  J.  H.  CSomstock,  of  Cornell  University,  whose  subject 
was  "Nature  Study";  Miss  lida  Lee  Tall,  of  Baltimore,  who  gave  a 
nMat^SBggestrre  talk  on  the  teaeUng  of  geography;  and  to  Madame 
Lovise  vonf  Feilitzsch,  of  New  Tori^  City,  for  practical  suggestions 
for  proper  enundation  and  voice  production.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
die  siiperviaing  principals  and  oither  school  officers  for  their  oo- 
openitifMi. 

RespectfuAy, 

Enrra  Mabshaix, 
Diteetor  of  Primary  Instruetum^ 

T6  the  SfUPBRnniBNiMBNT  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 
DIVISIONS  1-9. 


JuNB  30,  1917. 

Snt:  As  the  chosen  representative  of  the  supervising  principab 
of  the  first  nine  divisions,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  repcfrt 
for  the  school  year  1916-17. 

The  temporary  distribution  of  buildings  made  a  year  ago,  which 
resulted  in  the  closing  out  of  the  second  division,  continued  during 
the  present  year,  but  the  assignment  of  the  writer  to  the  supervision 
of  the  night  schools  in  October,  1916,  led  to  the  transfer  of  three 
buildings,  the  Abbot,  Cleveland,  and  Twining,  from  division  4  to 
division  5.    No  other  changes  are  noted. 

The  courses  of  study  in  English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geopcn^phj 
lost  none  of  their  popular  favor  in  this,  the  third,  year  of  their  use, 
but  .the  local  surveys  in  geography  and  histoiy  resulted  in  a  betttf 
understanding  as  to  the  educational  values  of  the  leading  tc^acs  and 
to  some  extent  influenced  the  adjustments  of  the  work  between  A 
and  B  classes  of  the  same  grade.  The  discussions  that  followed  the 
reading  of  the  two  survey 'reports  at  the  meetings  of  the  supervisors 
and  directors,  held  in  your  office  from  time  to  time,  were  very  helpful 
to  all  concerned,  particularly  your  own  summary  of  these  important 
topics.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  other  survey  officers  to  be  heard  upon  their  respective  assign- 
ments at  the  very  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  inasmuch  as  the 
conclusions  reached  at  your  meetings  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
smaller  circle  meetings  and  the  roimd  tables  and  not  only  interest 
all  participants  but  have  also  a  decidedly  inspirational  effect.  It 
would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  to  give  this  impetus  as  early  in  the 
coming  year  as  possible. 

In  this  comiection,  too,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  a  more  public 
presentation  in  the  early  fall  of  the  results  of  the  several  reading 
tests  held  throughout  the  city  this  year  be  offered,  in  order  that  both 
officers  and  teachers  may  derive  therefrom  whatever  lessons  they 
contain  and  later  use  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

In  addition  to  your  meetings,  the  supervisors  have  held  fort- 
nightly conferences  on  educational  and  administrative  matters  in 
order  that  your  policies  might  be  carried  out  more  effectually,  with- 
out such  discrepancies  as  are  sometimes  due  to  individual  interpre- 
tation.    At    these    conferences    the    assistant   t^uperintendent  has 
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often  presented  his  views  and  on  many  occasions  we  have  listened  to 
directors  of  special  work,  to  visiting  educators,  and  others. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  can  say  the  year,  from  an  educational 
viewpoint,  has  been  a  successful  one,  notwithstanding  our  late  start 
and  the  many  demands  upon  us  on  account  of  the  declaration  of 
war*  Teachers  and  pupils  have  responded  nobly  to  our  call  for  their 
best  efforts  in  keeping  all  lines  of  school  work  up  to  the  highest 
standard.  Industry  and  zeal  overcame  all  obstacles  and  the  work 
kept  steadily  onward  to  the  end. 

In  addition  to  essentials  as  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study,  con- 
siderable stress  was  given  to  local  history  and  geography,  chiefly  by 
way  of  correlation  in  order  that  the  pupils  might  learn  to  love  the 
District  and  to  appreciate  it  as  a  municipality  as  well  as  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation. 

The  new  director  of  penmanship  b^gan  her  work  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  second  semester.  She  first  held  a  series  of  meetings  for 
the  teachers  and  later  gave  lessons  in  all  divisions.  Following  the 
plan  outlined  last  year,  she  sedulously  endeavored  to  secure  a  writing 
motion  and  to  place  the  proper  emphasis  upon  teaching  the  funda- 
moitals  of  the  writing  process,  leaving  it  to  the  teachers  to  secure  by 
systematic  repetition  that  legibility  and  rapidity  that  grows  natu- 
rally out  of  correct  position,  correct  movement,  and  correct  form. 

The  loss  of  10  school  days  on  account  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
quarantine  led'  to  the  omission  of  the  usual  teachers'  institute,  but 
the  lectures  given  after  school  hours  by  yourself  and  by  Miss  Tall,  of 
Baltimore,  supplied  the  desired  inspirational  effect,  especially  the 
one  on  the  value  of  school  visits.  Many  teachers  availed  themselves 
of  the  visiting  privilege  thereafter,  and  the  improved  character  of 
their  reports  indicated  a  far  better  appreciation  of  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  their  day's  outing.  The  uplifting  effect  of  talks  such  as  these 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

Apart  from  educational  work,  the  related  activities  have  been 
numerous  indeed.  Red  Cross  work,  teachers'  clubs  for  improve- 
ment and  study,  home  and  school  association  meetings,  reading 
circles,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  have  all  served  to  make 
the  year  a  memorable  one.  All  organizations  have  been  alert  to 
arrange  unusually  attractive  programs,  so  that  both  in  school  and 
out  the  teachers  have  been  wide-awake  and  busy.  Probably  no  year 
in  the  history  of  the  schools  has  placed  so  great  a  tax  upon  the  time 
of  the  teachers,  but  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  they  have  answered 
every  call  and  been  equal  to  every  emergency. 

It  may  be  well  to  note,  however,  as  an  unusual  event,  that  three  of 
the  important  foreign  war  missions  from  our  allies  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington at  an  hour  such  that,  by  an  extension  of  the  noon  recess,  the 
children  were  able  to  join  in  the  enthusiastic  welcome  given  by  citi- 
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sens,  thereby  Becurmg  a  most  FiUuaUe  lesson  in  pairioiiflin  and  goad 
wiU. 

The  bill  for  the  retirement  of  auperannuated  teacbars  on  i>art  pay 
has  not  yet  become  a  law.  Its  need  is  a  great  one.  Probably  no 
greater  service  could  be  done  for  the  school  system  than  to  secuse 
the  passage,  at  the  earliest  possible  momoit,  of  the  equitable  bill 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Efficiency  Bureau. 

''One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  school  system  to-dj^  is 
clerical  help  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  principal."  This  state- 
ment in  effect  has  appeared  in  nearly  every  school  report  since  19D8-09» 
but  no  help  has  come  and  each  year  the  work  grows  heavier.  Its 
truth  is  greater  to-day  than  ever.  The  office  exactions  are  so  burden- 
some that  every  supervisor  has  to  secure  clerical  help  at  his  own 
•expense  or  work  night  and  day,  including  Sundays,  to  keep  all  lines 
'Of  his  diverse  duties  in  proper  working  order. 

Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  to  thank  you,  the  membeiB 
of  the  board,  and  other  school  officials,  for  past  courtesies  and  to 
express  the  belief  that  all  departments  of  the  system  will  exert  them- 
selves to  respond  to  your  commands  and  to  pull  together  in  the 
utmost  harmony  for  tiie  best  interests  of  the  .(^dien  during  theee 
trying  days  of  uncertainty  prevailing  since  the  alarm  of  war  sounded. 

W.  B.  Pattbbsqbl 

To  the  SUPEIUNTSNDENT  OF  SCHOOLfi. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  Of  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 
DIVISIONS  l-». 


June  30,  1917. 

Sm:  Before  the  opening  of  the  special  schools  in  September  last, 
a  conference  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  special  classes  in  the  city  was 
held  at  the  Henry  School  and  full  consideration  given  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  absence  of  a  syllabus,  the  high  price  of  material  for 
handicraft  work,  especially  reeds  and  dyes,  and  the  best  methods 
to  be  followed  during  what  we  could  foresee  would  be  a  crucial  year. 

The  determination  was  finally  reached  to  devote  a  httle  more 
eflfort  to  the  mental  work  than  heretofore,  to  emphasize  especially 
all  motor  activities,  including  the  various  lines  of  physical  training, 
And  to  defer  the  making  of  many  baskets  until  some  future  time, 
substituting  for  that  industry  the  making  of  brushes.  This  general 
plan  has,  during  the  year,  been  carried  out  with  considerably  more 
success  than  we  had  any  reason  to  anticipate. 

The  stress  laid  upon  the  mental  work  in  the  ungraded  schools  has 
resulted  in  successful  reactions.  Very  effective  school  work  has  been 
done  in  these  classes  in  academic  studies  and  at'  the  same  time  (he 
discipline  has 'not  deteriorated.  Of  course  the  handwork  in  these 
classes  was  not  abandoned  but  simply  temporarily  diminished  in 
quantity.  I  think  I  can  say  with  safety  that  although  the  number  of 
products  was  not  so  great,  the  quahty  was  somewhat  improved, 
particularly  in  bench  work  in  these  classes. 

Ihe  enrollment  in  the  ungraded  classes  has  shown  a  slight  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  boys  were  returned  to  the  graded  fnom 
time  to  time,  as  they  adjusted  themselves  to  systematic  effort.        ' 

In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  to  especially  commend  the  efforts 
not  only  of  the  school  nurses  toward  improving  the  physical  delects 
of  these  boys,  but  also  the  steady  cooperation  of  the  probation  offi- 
cers from  the  juvenile  court.  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  in  no  pne- 
vious  year  has  the  work  of  these  two  agencies  been  so  effective. 

Even  in  the  atypical  classes  a  trifle  more  emphasis  was  put  upon 
reading,  writing,  and  elementary  niunber  work  than  we  have  here- 
tofore considered  advisable.  The  results,  of  course,  have  not  been 
so  promising  in  this  direction  as  in  the  incorrigible  classes,  but  in 
selected  instances  unusual  improvement  has  been  noted,  especially 
with  those  children  who  have  undergone  treatment  for  physical 

defects. 
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The  exercises  for  motor  development  were  given  continuously,  and 
at  an  early  date  announcement  was  made  to  the  children  that  ao 
athletic  meet  for  all  special  schools  would  be  held  in  June.  With  this 
meet  in  view  the  children  paid  more  attention  Uian  ever  befoi^to 
physical  training — ^practiced  before  school  and  at  recesses,  and  eveo 
when  alone  in  the  school  yard  did  what  they  could  to  prepare  th^n- 
selves  for  the  future  meet,  which  was  held  in  June  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  Miss  Belle  Meyers.  While  it  brought  out  but  few  stars,  its 
chief  value  lay  in  the  incentive  which  it  gave  to  the  children,  whether 
of  high  or  low  grade  ability,  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  •  Several 
boys  and  girls  who  seemed  absolutely  hopeless  developed  wonder^ 
fully  under  these  conditions. 

Brush  making  has  been  our  new  and  perhaps  most  interesting 
occupation  this  year.  The  three  styles  made  were  vegetable,  scrub 
and  dust  brushes,  the  vegetable  and  scrub  being  made  of  tampico 
fiber  and  the  dust  brushes  of  horsehair.  The  work  gives  opportunity 
for  valuable  experiments  in  measuring  and  weighing  material.  The 
work,  I  feel,  has  been  a  success,  especially  the  making  of  scrub  and 
vegetable  brushes.  The  dust  brushes  are  more  difficult,  and  only 
the  high-grade  children  can  manage  the  soft  hairs.  For  children  of 
medium  ability  the  other  brushes  are  made  without  difficulty. 
Next  year  we  are  anxious  to  try  our  hands  at  making  the  18-indi 
sweeping  brooms  used  by  the  janitors  in  the  public  schools. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  vary  in  a  greater  measure  than  usual  the 
loom  work,  crocheting,  sowing,  and  kindred  occupations.  This  care 
has  resulted  in  a  better  quality  of  work  in  several  of  the  classes. 

I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  supphes  we  were 
compelled  in  all  cases  except  the  Morse  to  discontinue  school  lunch- 
eons to  those  children  who  lived  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
schoolhouses,  even  if  their  return  to  their  homes  was  at  considerable 
inconvenience.  We  did,  however,  in  nearly  all  of  our  centers,  con- 
tinue to  serve  a  hot  luncheon  to  all  those  children  who  came  from  an 
unusual  distance,  particularly  to  those  whose  transportation  had  to 
be  provided. 

As  to  the  matter  of  transportation,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the 
associated  charities  has  promptly  allowed  us  a  limited  amount  during 
the  year,  so  that  about  a  dozen  children  in  all  have  been  given  car 
tickets.  A  smaller  sum  was  also  given  us  by  the  Washington  Hebrew 
Congregation  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  certain  children  in 
whom  the  officers  of  the  congregation  were  interested.  No  trans- 
portation or  contributions  came  from  any  other  sources  except  from 
the  pockets  of  the  teachers  and  personal  friends. 

The  nongradod  class  at  Tenley  seems  now  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  community.  The  parents  of  the  children  that  are 
now  undergoing  training  there  have  finally  realized  the  advantages 
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offered  by  the  segregation  of  special  children.  The  building  prin- 
cipal. Miss  Wakh,  and  the  teacher.  Miss  Luhn,  unite  in  stating  that 
considerable  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  in  the  neighborhood  by  the 
successful  way  in  which  the  children  have  developed.  The  products 
made  by  ihem  have  attracted  attention  and  comment  has  been 
made  about  the  awakening  of  the  children  since  they  moved  into 
their  new  quarters. 

Space  forbids  rendering  praise  to  all  the  special  teachers  and  to 
the  officers,  parents,  and  friends  who  have  in  one  way  or  another 
shown  their  interest  in  the  special  classes,  but  I  can  not  close  this 
report  without  referring  to  the  help  we  have  received  from  Dr. 
Mooi:e's  dinic  at  Providence  Hospit^  and  for  the  patient  and  careful^ 
work  of  Dr.  Heitmuller  when  dealing  with  the  more  advanced  cases 
of  defective  eyesight.  Dr.  Murphy  has  not  only  simplified  but  also 
expedited  the  method  of  making  examinations  of  the  possible  can- 
didates for  the  special  classes  or  in  helping  children  to  overcome 
physical  defects. 

If  you  are  able  to  increase  the  number  of  special  classes  next  year, 
I  think  a  nongraded  class  for  the  backward  children  of  division  Z- 
and  an  ungraded  class  for  the  wayward  children  in  division  6  would 
be  your  best  selections. 

W.  B.  Pattebson. 

To  the  Sdperiktbndent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  SPECUL  CLASSES. 
(DIVISIONS  10-13.) 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  report  of  special  classes,  1916-17. 

The  lilies  of  work  pursued  in  former  years  were  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  new  features  in  handwork.  Brush  making 
was  successfully  introduced  into  both  ungraded  and  atypical  classes. 
Steadiness  of  hand,  patience,  and  continuous  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of  tasks  are  very  valuable  to  this  type  of  pupil. 

In  discussions  during  meetings,  the  necessity  of  some  follow-up 
plan  was  emphasized.  Instructors  are  doing  all  that  they  eau  to 
keep  in  touch  with  those  who  have  withdrawn  to  work.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  task  points  to  some  social  saving  association  to  aid. 

CLASSES    FOR   ATYPICAL. 

Tlie  atypical  class  in  St.  Luke's  Parish  Hall  was  placed  m  the  Pkctp^ 
School  at  the  opening,  and  the  one  in  O  Street  Vocational  School  in 
Simmons. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  these  children  associate  with 
normal  ones  at  recesses  and  on  playgrounds. 

An  additional  class  for  atypieals  was  estabhshed  at  Stevens  School 
to  meet  the  need  in  a  section  with  a  great  school  population.  Under 
the  care  and  energy  of  the  teacher  this  class  rapidly  increased.  TTie 
schools  throughout  the  city  doubtless  hold  many  children  who  need 
the  special  training  furnished  by  these  classes.  The  system,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  would  benefit  by  their  assignment  to  instnictors 
with  small  numbers. 

The  term  ^'atypical''  has  unfortunately  carried  somewhat  of  a 
stigma,  and  objection  is  offered  to  placing  pupils  in  these  classes. 
The  designation  "opportunity  class*  might  obviate  this. 

Two  exhibits  of  work  were  held,  one  in  Lincoln  School  and  the 
other  in  Simmons.  The  accompUshment  of  superior  handwork  by 
these  pupils  amazed  the  visitors. 

The  devotion  of  teachers  is  worthy  all  praise.  Helpless  humanity 
sits  before  them,  and  to  the  uttermost  they  seek  to  lift,  not  by 
attempting  the  impossible  but  by  having  each  do  what  in  his  power 
lies. 
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'  CLASSES   FOB  UNGRADED. 

The  standard  attained  in  past  was  maintained.  Limited  numbers 
peimit  close  relations  with  instructors,  who  .can  thus  deal  with  the 
in  dividual.  Motor  demands  are  well  met  by  the  character  of  the  hand 
training.  The  work  in  these  classes  is  true  vocational  preparation. 
The  subjects  in  the  ordinary  classrooms  are  quite  well  kept  up,  so  that 
boys  often  advance  a  grade  and  enter  a  higher  class  on  return  to 
former  schools. 

Despite  the  fact  that  truancy  in  ordinary  schools  is  the  chief  cause 
of  sending  boys  to  the  special  class,  attendance  therein  is  often  better 
than  in  the  regular  classes. 

Tactful,  successful  inculcation  of  self-respect  and  self-control  is  the 
prime  purpose.  Among  this  class  of  boys  the  character  of  the  trpjning 
should  coimt  for  more  than  the  product  secured.  Skill,  accuracy, 
patience  are  paramount. 

The  enrollment  in  the  three  classes  reached  120.  Eighty  per  cent 
were  sent  for  truancy  and  20  per  cent  for  so-called  incorrigibility. 
Sufficient  self-control  on  a  boys  part  leads  to  his  return  to  the 
regular  class.  During  the  year  40  per  cent  were  returned,  15  per  cent 
withdrew,  6  per  cent  were  temporarily  discharged,  1  per  cent  lapsed, 
and  39  per  cent  remained  at  end. 

OLASS  FOB  TUBBBCUIiOUS  PCFILS. 

In  February  in  Harrison  School  a  class  for  tuberculous  children 
was  established.  Here  are  found  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  one, 
and  rest  a  room,  all  on  second  floor. 

The  health  departm^it,  through  the  chief  medical  inspector,  and  one 
specially  assigned,  gave  careful  attention  to  the  class. 

The  enrollment  aggregated  20  by  the  close  of  the  term ;  transporta- 
tion was  given  to  pupils  coming  long  distances. 
Respectfully, 

W,  S.  Montgomery, 
Supervising  Prindpal. 
To  the  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OP  THE  CHIEF  AnENDAKCE  OFFICER. 


JuNB  30,  1917. 

Sm:  Permit  me  to  submit  the  report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
attendance  office  during  the  year  ending  Jun^  30,  1917. 

Two  tripS;  one  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
during  the  past  year  have  meant  much  to  me  in  my  work,  giving  me 
as  it  has  a  broader  outlook  and  a  clearer  vision  of  what  a  compulsoiy- 
/education  law  in  a  city  can  and  does  mean. 

We  are  but  infants  in  the  work  in  comparison  to  the  cities  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  winter,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  believe 
we  are  growing,  and  that  the  day  wiQ  come  when  Washington  will 
compare  favorably  in  efficiency  so  far  as  compulsory  education  b 
concerned  with  any  otlier  city  of  its  size  in  the  country.  Of  course, 
this  time  will  never  come  until  more  attendance  officers  are  put  on 
the  work. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  reported  to  our  office,  but  even  so  we  know  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  whom  we  never  hear,  at  least,  not  for  many  years, 
and  then  the  children  from  this  number  whom  we  do  at  last  get  are 
our  greatest  problem. 

It  is  very  distressing  to  those  who  are  interested  in  children  to  feel 
that  we  can  do  nothing  to  further  the  education  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16,  who  are  neither  in  school  or  at  work,  but  are 
simply  idling  these  precious  years  of  their  life  away.  If  these  children 
could  only  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  or  else  to  work,  surely  this  great 
educational  as  well  as  industrial  waste  could  be  prevented  and  thus 
be  conserved  for  the  future  use  of  our  Nation  as  wdl  as  by  the  in- 
dividual. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  lunches  (at  a  very  low  rate)  in  every 
school,  but  more  especially  do  I  wish  we  could  have  them  in  every 
ungraded  and  special  school.  The  lunch  room  at  the  Morse  School 
has  meant  much  to  its  children,  but  next  year  it  will  mean  much  more, 
I  am  sure. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  the  conditions  it  wiQ  bring  next  winter,  a  shoe 
and  clothing  fund  as  well  would  be  a  godsend  to  our  children  and  a 
tremendous  help  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory-education 
law. 

Again  let  me  say  that  although  there  are  many  obstacles  in  our 
way,  I  believe  we  are  growing,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  growing,  never- 
th^ess. 
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With  many  thanks  to  you  and  the  board  of  education  for  the 
confidence  and  sympathy  you  have  always  displayed  toward  our 
work  and  to  all  others  in  the  school  system  for  their  kindness  and 
courtesy. 

Report  of  tke  work  dons  bjf  the  attendance  office  during  the  year  ending  June,  1917, 

Truanta: 

Male 543 

FoBuJ^. ^ 21 

Aboentees: 

Male'. 2,078 

Fanude 1,038 

Noiiatteiidttit0: 

Male 71 

Female. 66 

Vifliti  to  pttients 3,370 

Yudte  to  schoolfl • 468 

VuillrtoiintitatioiiB 2 

Vkila  in  interest  of  work >  367 

NotiipeB  served 74 

Oouzt  cases: 

Police 1 

luyenile....... 8 

"Before  Mr.  Clark 16 

Beported  to  other  agendes: 

Associated  Charities 24 

I.V.N.S 3 

Board  of  Children's  Guardians 11 

Juvenile  Court 54 

<3hildUbor 9 

Mrs.  Richardson 1 

Police  for  location ,. 4 

Not  located ^ 177 

Over  and  under  age v 211 

Excused  from  school  by  doctor 5 

Out  of  town 110 

Senttoinstitutiaos .' 14 

Reported  from' Imilugmtion  Bureau 22 

Reported  to  police 4 

Children  returned  to  school 2, 423 

Total  number  of  visits  made  during  the  year 4, 192 

Respectfully, 

Sadie  L,  Lewis, 
Chief  Attendance  Officer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

CHILD  LABOR, 


Jui-T  12,  1917. 

Sm:  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  child-labor  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917: 

There  have  been  issued  during  that  period  727  employment  o»^ 
tificates,  as  follows:  Six  hxmdred  and  fiftynsix  white  children,  over 
14,  of  which  608  were  boys  and  148  girls;  71  colored  children,  over 
14,  of  which  70  were  boys  and  1  girl. .  Work  has  been  secured  by 
them  in  department  stores,  offices,  shops,  groceries,  markets,  lunch 
rooms,  factories,  and  on  the  messenger  force. 

Colored  girls  secure  employment  in  private  homes,  the  hoins  of 
which  are  not  regulated  by  the  child-labor  law.*  A  few  have  gone 
into  the  trades.  A  small  niunber  of  boys  have  secured  employment 
for  Saturday  and  for  a  few  hours  after  school.  The  inspectors  have 
reported  from  time  to  time  that  the  children  are  frequently  changing 
their  jobs.  Washington  not  being  a  commercial  city,  there  is  very 
little  to  offer  children  under  16  years  of  age  but  the  bUnd-alley  occu- 
pations. During  the  month  of  June,  but  particularly  since  the  dose 
of  school,  more  applications  have  been  received  than  in  years  past. 
The  Federal  Government  has  employed  children  under  16,  as  mes- 
sengers, in  the  departments  where  the  work  has  been  increased  by 
the  war;  the  American  Red  Cross  also  has  employed  children  under 
16  years  of  age. 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  281  badges  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  to  engage  in  street  trades,  as  foUova: 

One  hundred  and  eighty*three  to  white  boys  and  96  to  eokited 
boys. 

The  ages  average  as  foUows: 

White  boys: 

10  to  12  years 101 

12  to  14  years 7S 

14  to  16  yean 9 

Colored  boys: 

10  to  12  yean * 41 

12  to  14  yean 40 

14  to  16  yean 17 

The  la]^;est  number  issued  are  used  by  the  boys  in  the  sale  of 
newspapers.    After  the  sales  are  over,  some  of  them  sell  chewing 
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gsm  durnig  the  eaiiy  eT«niiig  in  tiie  theater  and  moving-pkture 
show  dietricto.  Feiwer  «pfdie»tioBB:  hove  been  made  for  budges  sinee 
the  doM  of  sokool  this  year.  ICany  baxlges  am  generally  issued  to 
\te  tned  on  Itotetatem'  iragone,  braad: wagons,  etc.,  during  the  summer 
vacation.  E%ht  hundred  badges  have  been  in  circulation  during 
the  past  year;  500  renewed  for  the  year  1917.  One  hundred  have 
been  purchased  during  the  year  from  the  BUBcettaneous  trust  fund 
deposits  to  replace  those  lost  or  broken.  A  payment  of  25  cents  is 
made  before  dupUcates  are  issued.  There  has-  been  oolected  during 
the  past  year  t44.S0')  nvhieh  has  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  mis- 
cellaneous trust  fund  deposits,  child-labor  badges.  With  the  co- 
operation of  principals  and  teachers,  300  badges  were  collected  from 
the  children  who  had  failed  to  renew  them  prior  to  the  expiration 
date.  Also,  through  the  same  soiurce,  $10  was  collected  for  badges 
lost. 

Since  January,  through  the  medical  inspection  department,  the 
children  applying  for  permits  and  badges  have  been  given  a  more 
thorough  physical  examination,  as  required  imder  the  law.  The 
following  defects  have  been  foimd:  Two  himdred  and  fifty-one  teeth, 
31  t-onsils,  4  enlarged  glands,  7  heart,  43  vision,  7  hearing,  1  asthma, 
2  adenoids,  1  chest,  4  nasal.  The  parents  have  been  requested  to 
have  these  defects  corrected  during  a  period  from  30  to  60  days. 
Temporary  permits  have  been  issued  pending  the  corrections.  There 
is  great  need  of  follow-up  work.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  chief 
medical  inspector,  this  has  been  done  in  a  niunber  of  cases.  Tem- 
porary permits  have  been  issued  to  300  pending  the  corrections  and 
67  have  had  the  necessary  treatment. 

Two  officers  only,  detailed  from  the  police  department,  have 
entire  charge  of  enforcing  the  child-labor  law.  No  appropriations 
have  ever  been  secured  to  provide  for  this 'branch  of  the  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  Commissioners  have  included  in  their 
estimates  an  appropriation  for  two  inspectors,  but  it  has  never  been 
granted.  There  is  great  need  for  a  larger  force  of  inspectors  to 
handle  the  work  of  that  department. 

A  model  child-labor  law  for  the  District,  framed  after  the  one 
approved  by  the  national  committee,  was  presented  to  Congress  about 
three  years  ago. 

From  time  to  time  opportunities  have  arisen  in  which  parents  have 
been  directed  and  assisted  in  changing  home  conditions.  Advice 
and  suggestions  can  always  be  given.  A  few  cases  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Associated  Charities  for  further  help  and  adjustment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  reconmiendations: 

That  appropriations  be  secured  for*  a  larger  (eree  of  inspectors  to 
enforce  the  child-labor  law. 
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That  a  new  compulsory  education  law  be  secured  ior  the  District, 
to  include  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

That  appropriations  be  secured  to  provide  for  further  vocational 
itraining  for  children,  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed 
the  grades. 
That  appropriations  be  secured  for  more  attendance  oflBceiB. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ij.  C.  Bnoo. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thubston^ 

Superintendent  ofPubUe  SehocUf  Franklin  SduHiiL 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OP  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  The  public  night  schools  opened  on  October  23,  1916,  and 
were  with  one  exception  in  operation  for  25  weeks  (75  nights),  closing 
May  11,  1917.  The  foreign  classes  at  the  Thomson  continued  until 
June  1,  1917,  making  the  longest  period  a  public  night  class  has  ever 
experienced  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  schools  this  year  were  varied  in  character,  two  being  high 
schools,  four  grade  schools  with  native  and  foreign  classes,  four 
domestic  science  and  art  centers,  two  community  centers,  one  an 
institutional  training  or  coaching  class,  and  one  a  trade  school  for 
printers'  apprentices. 

At  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  the  enrollment  ranged 
from  452  to  1,200.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  enrollment  of 
any  year,  all  classes  being  above  normal  except  that  in  mechanical 
drawing,  which  was  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  cost  of 
instruments.  There  were  classes  in  algebra,  geometry,  electricity, 
chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  steam  engineering,  machine-shop 
practice,  woodworking,  millinery  (beginners'  and  advanced),  and 
tailoring.  The  head  teacher  in  each  of  these  departments  prepared 
for  me  a  carefully  considered  syllabus  of  the  work  he  wished  to  accom- 
plish during  the  winter  and  in  most  instances  this  wish  was  fulfilled. 
Some  of  these  syllabi  were  so  valuable  that  I  hope  you  wiU  be  able* 
to  find  the  time  to  look  them  over  and  perhaps  publish  in  pamphlet 
form. 

At  the  Business  High  School  classes  were  maintained  in  nine  sub- 
jects imder  20  teachers.  These  subjects  were  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, commercial  law,  English,  elementary  engineering  and  janitor 
service,  penmanship,  Spanish,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  These 
subjects  had  been  taught  before  with  the  exception  of  Spanish  and 
janitor  service.  The  Spanish  class  was  popular  and  nine  members 
of  the  janitor  class  persevered  to  the  end,  receiving  certificates  of 
proficiency.  The  enrollment  ranged  from  350  to  1,400.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  good  and  would  doubtless  have  been  better  had 
it  not  been  for  matters  beyond  our  control.  The  street-railway 
strike,  the  demand  upon  many  to  enter  the  Govenmient  service,  and 
the  extra  duties  requiring  evening  work  suddenly  called  for  as  war 
became  imminent  doubtless  affected  this  particular  school  more  than 
any  other.  I  hope  next  year  that  we  can  close  this  school  by  the 
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Easter  holidays,  can  in  some  way  provide  textbooks,  and  operate  so 
as  to  allow  for  two  recitations  of  one  hour  each  instead  of  three  of 
only  40  minutes  each.  An  outline  of  a  course  of  study  or  at  least  a 
syllt^bus  would  not  only  aid  the  teachers,  but  also  help  to  secure 
greater  uniformity.  A  permanent  system  of  records  would  enable  us 
to  give  the  pupils  of  the  night  schools  the  same  recognition  and  credit 
as  we  do  for  day-school  pupils.  Again  day-school  pupils  with  incom- 
plete courses  could  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  the  night  school 
and  receive  credit  for  the  work  they  had  done. 

The  four  grade  classes  were  the  Thomson,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and 
the  Wallach. 

At  the  Thomson  we  maintained  grades  5  to  8,  several  foreign 
classes  in  which  most  excellent  work  was  done,  two  salesmanship 
and  a  citizenship  class.  From  the.  latter  a  number  of  people  'were 
trained  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  to  secure  their  naturali- 
zation papers.  As  the  foreign  element  predominated,  this  line  of 
work  rather  characterized  the  school.  Meetings  were  held  for  for- 
eigners and  several  entertainments  given.  A  good  feeling  prevailed 
and  the  attendance,  even  during  the  extension  time  from  May  11  to 
June  1,  was  most  gratifying,  the  weather  being  unusually  favorable 
at  that  period.  The  extra  nights,  however,  should  have  been  held 
from  8  to  10  instead  of  7.30  to  9.30,  as  the  foreign  pupils,  so  late  in 
the  spring,  did  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  the  school  punctually.  The  work 
in  the  salesmanship  classes  was  very  carefully  outlined  in  advance 
and  included  talks  on  many  important  topics,  such  as  scientific  sales^ 
management,  ability  tests,  principles  and  mediums  of  advertising, 
and  business  organization.  Instruction  was  given  in  both  inside  and 
outside  salesmanship  and  was  continued  successfully  until  May,  It 
may  be  desirable  next  year  to  open  one  or  more  of  these  classes  two 
nights  per  week  instead  of  one.  The  principal  of  this  school  is  desirous- 
of  starting  an  advanced  class  at  the  Thomson  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  Madison,  thinking  that  such  a  class  might  be  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  foreigners.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
trust  you  will  give  consideration  before  another  year. 

The  advanced  class  work  at  the  Madison,  particularly  in  business 
English,  was  a  fairly  successful  one  and  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  operations  of  the  high  schools.  The  other  classes  at  the  Madison 
had  the  benefit  of  some  excellent  teaching.  The  work  was  exceed- 
ingly carefully  planned  by  the  principal  and  all  the  teachers  inter- 
ested. These  plans  were  submitted  to  me  for  examination  so  the 
work  at  this  center  was  decidedly  more  definite  than  is  usually  the 
case.  Clearly  definite  grade  work  was  successfully  accomplished, 
some  advanced  work,  and  with  this  advanced  class  shorthand  and 
touch  typewriting. 
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At  the  JefiEerson  a  most  excellent  citizenship  class  was  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  year.  It  was  a.pleasure  to  enter  this  class  in 
order  to  see  the  earnestness  with  which  its  adult  members  strove  to 
perfect  themselves  in  English,  civics,  and  .\merican  history.  The 
other  classes  were  well  taught,  but  the  work  was  largely  individual 
as  so  many  foreigners  attended.  A  superior  outline  of  the  work  was 
prc]>ared  by  the  teachers  and  submitted  to  me  for  examination  and 
authorization.  One  from  ttie  fifth  grade  in  that  building  received 
my  special  commendation. 

From  the  Wallach  School  I  have  received  few  reports  and  outlines, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  year.  I  tried  to  offset  this, 
however,  by  frequent  visits,  especially  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Tlie 
attendance  was  extremely  variable,  particularly  in  the  lower  class, 
in  which  the  teacher  had  to  be  changed  twice.  In  the  upper  class, 
however,  the  very  best  of  work  prevailed  so  that  I  could  see  that  the 
teacher  knew  what  she  was  doing  and  had  planned  her  lesson  in 
advance.  Some  genuine  progress  was  made  in  this  room  .and  the 
most  earnest  students  attended  until  the  close. 

In  the  sewing  classes  plain  sewing  was  taught  at  first,  with  the 
names  and  applications  of  stitches  and  the  making  of  simple  gar- 
ments^  undergarments,  and  aprons.  Later,  dressmaking  was  under- 
taken, a  skirt  and  shirtwaist  patterns  drafted,  plain  and  fancy  waists 
and  skirts  made.  At  this  stage  some  commercial  patterns  were 
used  and  personal  problems  given  in  dresses  for  children.  The  most 
advanced  pupils  received  instruction  in  tailored  seams  and  pockets 
and  in  certain  lines  of  fancy  work. 

In  millinery,  hat  frames  were  made  and  shaped,  then  covered. 
Hats  were  trimmed  and  lined  after  the  making  of  flowers  and  bows 
and  conventional  ornaments  was  understood.  These  classes  were 
so  extremely  popular  that  for  a  while  waiting  lists  were  established. 
In  almost  every  instance  two  hats  were  made  by  each  pupil,  and  in 
one  case  the  student  actually  made  five  hats  during  the  season. 

In  the  domestic  science  classes  there  was  at  first  the  study  of 
fire-making,  water  and  temperature,  then  foDowed  a  discussion  of 
the  potato  and  a  comparison  of  potato  and  rice.  Vegetables  were 
cooked  and  afterwards  time  was  devoted  to  albuminous  foods  and 
tlie  cooking  of  the  same.  Later,  attention  was  given  to  salads, 
salad  dressings,  puddings,  sauces,  breads,  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.  In 
almost  all  instances  canning  lessons  by  the  cold  pack  method  were 
given  toward  the  end.  Of  course  the  work  in  these  classes  varied 
to  some  extent,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Experienced 
housekeepers  were  given  more  advanced  work  than  beginners. 

Park  View  and  J.  .0.  Wilson  were  the  two  conmiunity  centers. 
They  conducted,  at  their  own  expense,  many  interesting  activities 
tending  to  please  and  instnict  their  respective  neighborhoods  and 
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to  stimulate  every  one  to  work  for  the  common  good.  We  were 
glad  to  cooperate  by  organizing  public  classes  to  work  in  connection 
with  those  organized  and  maintained  by  the  community.  At  the 
former  place,  successful  classes  were  established  in  millinery^  sew- 
ing, cooking  and  music.  With  the  exception  of  millinery,  similar 
classes  existed  at  the  Wilson  but  some  additional  lines  of  music 
study  were  followed.  Most  cordial  relations  prevailed  between  the 
public  and  private  classes  and  all  united  to  promote  community 
spirits. 

At  218  Third  Street  NW.  a  class  for  girls  was  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  the  entire  season,  two  nights  per  week.  Emphasis  was  given 
to  arithmetic,  reading,  and  spelling.  Some  handicraft  work  was 
accomplished,  crocheting,  embroidery,  and  basketry.  Attendance 
ranged  from  19  to  29.  A  steady  demand  for  typewriting  instruction 
arose  toward  the  last  at  this  institution  and  I  think  this  should  be 
granted  another  year. 

A  night  class  in  printing  was  opened  at  the  new  Central  High 
School  January  24,  1917,  under  the  temporary  instruction  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Lawrence.  This  class  was  in  operation  three  nights  per  week, 
the  pupils  being  for  the  most  part  employees  of  city  printing  offices. 
Tlie  attendance  was  satisfactory  until  the  war  conditions  compelled 
city  offices  to  be  open  at  night,  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
a  few  by  volunteers  from  a  registration  list. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  important  matters  relating  to  the 
night-school  affairs — especially  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  us  by 
the  salaiy  limitation,  whereby  we  lose  some  of  our  best  teachers 
unless  remedial  legislation  can  soon  be  secured — that  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention  in  person  at  some  futiire  day,  but  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  mention  them  here  but  prefer  to  wait  until  you  have 
time  to  give  them  full  consideration,  undisturbed  by  the  closing 
events  of  the  school  and  fiscal  year. 

W;  B.  Patterson. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sm:  The  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  music  work 
of  the  schoob  of  Washington  has  been  marked  by  better  tone  quality, 
more  attention  given  to  individual  effort,  the  work  in  sight  reading 
greatly  improved  which  is  due  largely  to  the  fact'  that  the  grade 
teachers  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  new  coxu^e  of  study. 
All  of  this  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  children  of  the  various 
grades  at  the  recent  music  festival. 

The  work  of  each  grade  being  a  unit,  and  these  units  progressively 
arranged,  we  may  confidently  expect  even  better  results  from  year  to 
year.  The  teachers  are  making  an  earnest  effort  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  success  already  manifested  by  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

There  is  a  splendid  spirit  tiiroughout  the  entire  city.  Every  boy 
and  girl  seems  to  enjoy  the  music  period  and  the  limited  amount  of 
time  allowed  passes  all  too  quickly.  From  the  standpoint  of  real 
value  to  the  pupils,  touching  as  it  does  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  being,  to  say  nothing  of  its  close  correlation  with  every  other 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  music 
and  the  children  thereby  be  made  stronger  in  every  way.  I  therefore 
urge  that  an  extra  half  hour  a  week  be  allowed  for  music;  particu- 
larly would  I  advise  this  for  the  first  six  years. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

While  vocal  music  is  by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  the  subject 
as  taught  in  our  public  schools,  I  can  not  refrain  again  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  recognized  value  and  rapidly  increasing  introduction  of 
systematic  instruction  in  instrumental  music  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  entire  country.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  study  of  orchestral 
instruments. 

Many  children  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  come  from  homes  where 
the  parents  can  afford  to  own  a  piano  are  taking  private  lessons. 
The  great  majority  of  children,  however,  are  not  so  fortunate,  and 
among  this  multitude  are  found  many  who  are  talented  and  anxious 
to  learn  to  play  some  instrument. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  practical  to  conduct  large  classes 
in  ensemble  playing  and  the  inspiration  and  fascination  manifested  in 
all  such  classes  amounts  to  genuine  enthusiasm.  Second  only  to  the 
piano,  the  violin  is  the  most  popular  instrument,  easily  learned  and 
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inexpensive.  Complete  outfits  costing  from  SIO  to  $15,  make  it 
possible  for  every  child  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  play, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  under  expert  instruction,  will  demonstrate 
whether  he  is  musical  or  not,  and  parents  can  be  advised  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  spend  any  money  in  their  efforts  to  give  the  child 
a  musical  education.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  work  was  given 
at  the  Wilson  Normal  School,  June  11,  by  a  large  number  of  pupils 
who  have  had  less  than  one  full  term  of  instruction  under  Mr.  Josef 
Kaspar,  these  classes  being  under  the  management  of  the  Parent 
League  Association. 

The  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  parents  of  the  chUdren  taking 
part  was  most  pronounced  and  already  many  have  begun  to  take 
private  lessons.  With  the  proper  encouragement,  this  phase  of  public- 
school  music  will  become  a  most  important  one  and  will  enable  each 
school  to  have  a  good  orchestra.  What  we  need  at  this  time  is 
teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  instruction  on  various  instru- 
ment^, and  I  would  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  employ 
one  teacher  for  the  white  and  one  for  the  colored  schools,  whose 
entire  time  shall  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

I  have  been  giving  much  time  after  school  hours  in  developing  and 
helping  to  create  an  interest  among  pupils  and  teachers,  but  the  work 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what 
is  really  needed  in  order  to  make  it  a  complete  success. 

THE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

I  note  an  improvement  in  the  music  work  of  the  high  schools,  but 
imtil  this  work  is  made  uniform  and  more  systematic  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  ideal  conditions.  This  applies  to  both  so-called  junior  and 
major  music. 

Suggestions  as  to  a  uniform  and  progressive  plan  will  be  made  in  a 
special  report  that  I  beg  to  submit  for  careful  consideration. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Such  needed  equipment  as  conditions  will  allow,  I  have  indicated 
in  a  special  report. 

With  an  earnest  desire  that  the  year  to  come  may  prove  to  be  even 
more  succesful,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sib:  In  other  reports  I  have  explained  rather  fully  the  basis 
on  which  the  course  of  study  is  planned  and  have  described  at 
some  length  the  ways  in  which  it  relates  to  the  child's  training.  In 
this  report  I  bring  to  your  attention  some  features  which  belong  to 
the  drawing  work^  but  are  outside  of  the  actual  course  of  study,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  developed  directly  with  the  children  in 
school  hours. 

A  striking  manifestation  of  this  development  outside  of  tho  school- 
room is  seen  in  the  many  and  varied  methods  by  which  axv  leaching 
is  brought  to  the  child — ^ways  differing  from  and  supplementary  to 
the  more  formal  classroom  lessons. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  indirect  methods  of  reaching  the  child 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  is  through  meetings  held  with  the  teachers.  A 
series  of  such  meetings  was  held  for  all  the  grades  from  first  to  eighth, 
inclusive. 

The  eighth  grade  meetings  were  two  in  number  for  a  review  of 
the  block-print  color  work.  *  These  were  given  at  the  request  of 
some  teachers  and  were  entirely  optional. 

The  meetings  for  grades  5,  6,  and  7  were  held  for  teachers  new  to 
the  grade.  As  the  subject  was  in  each  case  the  rather  difficult  con- 
struction work,  the  meetings  were  attended  also  by  some  teachers 
wishing  to  review  the  problems. 
'  The  meetings  for  the  lower  grades  were  attended  by  all  the 
teachers  of  those  grades.  They  were  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
the  Franklin  School,  where  the  individual  desks  made  it  possible 
for  each  teacher  to  carry  out  for  herself  the  steps  in  the  lesson  given 
by  the  drawing  teacher.  The  work  taken  up  in  these  grades  was 
also  based  on  the  construction  and  was  very  entertaining  in  charac- 
ter. For  instance,  the  furnishing  of  a  doll's  house  was  given  to 
both  first  and  second  grades.  Models  of  three  rooms,  prepared  by 
the  drawing  teachers,  were  shown  as  illustrations,  and  many 
teachers  expressed  the  fact  that  both  meeting  and  illustrations  had 
been  most  helpful  and  inspiring. 

The  problem  for  grades  3  and  4  involved  the  same  sort  of  con- 
truction.  It  dealt  with  cutting  and  making  a  paper  doll  and  its 
costmne.  A  very  interesting  correlation  with  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy was  developed  when  the  dolls  were  dressed  in  the  costumes  of 
the  countries  studied,  or  to  illustrate  historical  characters. 

Anoth^  pbase  of  the  work  was  a  series  of  talks,  of  course  on  the 
big  and  beautiful  subject  of  art,  given  by  the  director  to  the  normal- 
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school  seniors  and  to  several  of  the  upper-grade  schools.  Besides 
these  talks,  several  were  given  by  the  drawing  teachers  to  their 
upper-grade  schools;  one  was  given  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Cluby 
one  to  a  class  at  (George  Washington  University,  and  a  number  to 
parent-teacher  associations. 

StiD  another  touch,  to  show  the  variety  in  the  drawing  work  re- 
ferred to,  was  given  by  an  afterschool  class  in  craft  work,  conducted 
by  one  of  the  drawing  teachers,  while  another  drawing  teacher  was 
paid  the  compliment  of  an  invitation  to  contribute  an  article  on  a 
subject  related  to  art  education,  which  was  published  in  a  school 
quarterly. 

An  important  and  illuminating  part  of  the  work  done  outside 
of  the  schoolroom,  included  trips  to  the  art  gallery,  sometimes 
with  the  director  as  docent,  as  the  Normal  School,  eighth-grade 
Hyde  and  eighth-grade  Thomson,  and  a  number  of  times  with  the 
drawing  teacher,  as  eighth-grades  Emery,  Tenley,  Thomson,  and 
Jefferson. 

Each  semester  a  great  number  of  drawings  is  sent  to  the  director^ 
representing  examples  of  the  lessons  from  all  the  schools.  This 
collection  formed  the  source  of  various  exhibits.  Some  of  these 
were  planned  for  the  teachers  to  illustrate  certain  units  of  work. 
They  formed  a  traveling  exhibit  which  remained  for  a  short  time  in 
each  of  several  schools. 

Lai^er  exhibits  were  planned  to  be  sent,  on  request,  to  other 
cities,  one  going  to  Wayne,  Nebr.,  through  the  Federation  of  Arts. 
This  one  consisted  of  108  large  sheets  of  cardboard,  36  each,  of 
nature,  design,  and  pose  work.  The  separate  units  were  made  up 
of  examples  from  all  grades,  from  first  through  high  school,  and  in 
this  way  showed  the  continuity  of  the  work  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement in  technique. 

An  exhibit  of  36  of  the  large  cardboard  sheets  was  sent  to  the 
Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  in  Philadelphia.  This  one  was 
planned  especially  to  illustrate  the  drawing  course  in  the  Normal 
School.  It  contained  work  of  the  normal-school  students,  supple- 
mented by  the  children's  drawings. 

Besides  regularly  prepared  exhibits  of  work,  there  come  many 
requests  from  less-favored  localities  for  examples  of  the  work  done 
here  in  Washington.  Then,  too,  the  regular  teachers,  especially 
when  promoted  to  a  new  grade,  ask  for  illustrations  of  some  part  of 
the  course  of  study,  so  that  the  collection  of  material  in  the  office 
of  the  director  of  drawing  is  a  constant  and  helpful  source  of  supply. 
Respectfully, 

Akkhb  M.  Wilson, 
Diredof  ofDfawing. 

To  the  SUPEMNTENDBNT  OF  SOHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRALNLNG. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  With  the  exception  of  some  minor  modifications  in  the 
details  of  the  work  there  was  no  change  made  in  our  general  plan 
during  the  past  year.  The  accommodations  were  ample  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  as  well  as  for  that  amoimt  of  sixth-grade 
work  which  was  xmdertaken  last  year. 

The  feature  of  the  grade  shopwork  was  the  Red  Cross  work  which 
was  hurriedly  crowded  in  late  in  the  session,  after  the  needs  became 
known.  It  included  the  making  of  tongue  depressors  and  arm 
splints.  For  the  former  waste  material  was  used  as  it  became 
available,  and  in  this  way  the  boys  made  about  15,000  depressors. 
For  the  splints  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  material  furnished  by 
the  Red  Cross.  Over  5,500  were  made.  Nearly  every  shop  partici- 
pated in  this  work  and  the  spirit  shown  was  most  commendable. 

In  addition  to  the  depressors  and  splints  we  prepared  to  imdertake, 
next  year,  the  making  of  bandage  winders  and  crutches.  The 
SmaUwood  vocational  shop  experimented  with  the  former  and 
several  of  the  colored  shops  with  the  latter.  These  are  good  projects 
from  the  manual-training  point  of  view.  If  I  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Red  Cross,  I  propose  to  have  made,  also,  a  supply  of  arm  and 
leg  splints  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  such  as  some  of  the  manual- 
training  classes  in  Canada  have  furnished  acceptably  to  the  military 
hospitals. 

In  response  to  the  increased  needs  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
school  garden  work  we  made,  during  the  last  week  of  school,  about 
1,200  garden  stakes.  Plans  for  a  closer  and  more  regular  cooperation 
in  such  work  have  been  discussed  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  the 
shops  render  valuable  and  much-needed  aid  to  the  school  garden 
work.  These  propositions  to  cooperate  more  fully  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  schools  will  lead  to  readjustments  and  may  raise  ques- 
tions affecting  more  than  the  manual  training  itself.  It  is  perhaps 
better  to  defer  their  consideration  until  developments  actually 
present  them. 

Still  further  progress  at  Lenox  and  SmaUwood  Schools  can  be 
reported.  At  the  latter,  especially,  the  print-shop  equipment  and 
the  additional  machinery  enabled  the  work  to  be  varied  and  expanded 
very  successfully.  Dressers  and  tables  for  the  domestic  science 
department  furnished  an  excellent  line  of  work  for  the  shops  and 
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provided  needed  equipment  for  that  department  at  a  low  cost. 
The  needs  at  present  are  for  more  teachers  and  more  room  and  for 
one  or  more  new  lines  of  work  if  possible.  A  sanding  machine  and 
an  oilstone  grinder  are  the  most  important  items  of  shop  equipment 
which  it  is  proposed  to  add. 

There  have  been  four  machines  ordered  for  the  Lenox  shop — a 
variety  saw  with  boring  and  hollow  chisel  mortising  attachmenti^, 
a  hand  planer,  a  lathe,  and  an  oilstone  grinder.  These  will  permit 
of  a  great  development  in  the  work,  making  it  possible  to  give  it  a 
real  vocational  trend  like  that  at  the  Smallwood  School.  If  the 
shop  for  the  Lenox  boys  is  to  be  continued  in  the  B.  B,  French 
Building,  it  may  not  be  long  before  its  needs  will  suggest  the  necessity 
of  finding  other  quarters  for  some  of  the  other  work  now  accommo- 
dated there.  This  may  not  be  necessary  imder  the  existing  plan, 
but  if  the  Lenox  were  to  be  reorganized  on  the  plan  of  the  Smallwood 
it  should  be  one  of  the  first  steps. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  during  the  year  in  studying  the  problems 
presented  by  the  proposal  to  extend  largely  the  lower  grade  and 
vocational  work.  The  actual  execution  of  these  plans  will  eventttallj 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  our  seventh  and  .eighth  grade  work 
and  careful  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made.  Another  phase  of 
the  problem  is  the  relation  of  the  proposed  extensions  to  part  of  the 
work  already  conducted  by  the  drawing  department.  All  these 
questions  will  call  for  careful  team  work  in  both  planning  and  execra- 
ting if  proper  coordination  is  to  be  shown  in  the  results. 

One  improvement  which  I  hope  to  see  is  the  restoration  in  some 
manner  of  the  ''shop  drawings"  which  we  had  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  which  were  given  up  a  few  years  ago.  An  inquiry  among  the 
instructors  and  extended  attention  to  this  single  point  have  convinced 
me  that  a  valuable  element  was  lost  when  they  were  discontinued. 

I  feel  that  I  must  at  least  mention  the  question  of  salaries  of  the 
grade  manual-training  teachers.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  in 
detail  because  I  believe  that  you  do  not  require  facts  or  arguments, 
at  this  late  date,  to  be  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  of  a  decided 
improvement  in  this  regard.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  urgent  need 
in  the  whole  salary  situation.  These  men,  almost  without  exception, 
are  supporting  families,  and  the  most  casual  examination  of  their 
present  salary  schedule  should  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  a 
determined  effort  to  improve  their  condition. 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Chamberlain. 

To  the  SUFBBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  If  I  wore  asked  to  give  the  koTOOte  of  the  instruction  in  this 
department  for  the  past  year,  I  would  say  it  has  been  "make  use  of 
overy  scrap  of  food  material  purchased.'' 

Li  the  series  of  le^ssons  givc^n  such  points  as  the  following  have  been 
emphasized:  How  to  use  stale  bread  in  muffins,  cake,  and  bread; 
how  to  use  left-over  breakfast  (*ereals  in  like  manner;  how  to  extend 
the  moat  flavor;  how  to  use  the  meat  juices  browned  in  the  pan :  how 
to  use  bones,  meat  trimmings,  and  tough  end  of  steaks  and  chops; 
how  to  use  as  food  the  fat  usually  trimmed  from  the  meat  and  thrown 
away:  what  foods  to  use  in  place  of  the  high-priced  staples:  how  to 
modify  the  ration,  yet  keep  the  nutrient  standard :  how  to  cut  down 
the  garbage  by  more  careful  preparation  of  the  food,  by  close  atten- 
tion to  the  amoimt  of  food  purchased,  prepared,  and  served;  also  by 
emphasizing  the  individual's  responsibility— to  take  no  more  on  his 
plate  than  he  could  eat.     We  taught  it  was  wasting  food  to  do  this. 

All  of  these  things  we  have  taught  in  previous  years,  but  th(»  points 
were  emphasized  and  lessons  were  planned  to  make  these  points 
prominent. 

Several  lessons  were  given  in  canning  food  material,  even  showing 
how  to  can  the  broth  from  meat  and  the  pieces  of  meat  left  from  a 
meal;  also  the  part  of  a  can  of  tomatoes  left  over,  in  order  to  save 
them. 

Our  instruction  has  always  emphasized  plain,  simple  dishes,  but 
this  year  more  than  ever  before  have  we  taught  the  necessity  for  and 
the  great  value  of  plain  feeding. 

Regular  meetings  for  outUning  the  work  have  been  held,  and,  in 
addition,  several  special  ones  were  called  to  discuss  new  phases  of 
the*  work.  There  were  three  of  special  interest ;  one  to  study  the 
problems  of  canning  meat  and  vegetables  by  the  one-day,' cold-pack 
method  advocated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  to  study 
making  bread  from  other  materials  than  wheat  flour,  in  order  to  save 
the  wheat  and  make  it  possible  for  all  to  have  a  little ;  the  other  was 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  those  at  home  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  have 
greater  opportunity  to  try  out  at  home  the  things  learned  at  school. 
Only  by  frequent  practice  can  experience  be  gained.  One  lesson  a 
week  for  teaching  the  principles  of  cooking  and  feeding  is  about  all 
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the  school  can  give  to  the  vast  number  of  girls  in  the  school,  but,  if 
the  mothers  will  take  the  trouble  to  pave  the  way,  many  opportuni- 
ties can  be  given  in  the  home.  Teachers  will  gladly  go  over  points 
of  the  home  work  with  the  girls  after  regular  class  hours. 

The  work  of  the  8B  grade  consists  almost  entirely  of  instruction 
in  the  preparation  and  service  of  meals.  Since  many  of  these  girls 
do  not  go  to  high  school,  and,  of  those  who  go,  so  few  elect  the 
domestic-science  courses,  we  increasingly  feel  the  necessity  for  empha- 
sizing this  half  year's  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  To  make  the 
instruction  more  effective,  many  meals  should  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  but  this  can  not  bo  done  with  the  limited 
time,  equipment,  and  money  at  our  disposal.  We  continue  to  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  this  need  will  be  recognized  and  provision 
be  made  to  give  the  girl,  in  her  last  term  in  the  elementary  school, 
ample  opportunity  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of  feeding  a  family. 
Even  then  opportunity  to  prepare  meals  for  the  family  at  home  must 
be  made  for  these  girls.  They  take  pride  in  being  allowed  to  do  this, 
and  by  doing  it  gain  independence,  initiative,  and  power. 

The  bread  contest  was  again  a  feature  of  the  year's  work.  Again 
the  Housekeeper's  Alliance  offered  prizes  for  the  best  bread.  These 
prizes  were  in  the  form  of  savings  accounts  in  the  various  banks  of 
the  city.  These  accounts  were  opened  in  the  names  of  the  girls,  but 
are  controlled  by  the  AlUance  as  trustee,  thereby  assuring  to  the  girl 
a  sum  of  money  which  will  accumulate  money  until  she  is  of  age.  The 
object  is  to  teach  thrift  by  saving  in  this  way.  A  $5  prize  was  given 
to  the  girl  in  each  school  division  who  baked  the  best  loaf  of  bread 
in  that  division,  and  an  $8  prize  to  the  one  who  baked  the  best  loaf 
of  bread  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  these,  the  teachers  of  domestic 
science  offered  prizes  as  follows:  Ribbon  to  the  individuals  who  baked 
the  best  bread  in  each  cooking  center;  banners  for  the  school  rooms 
where  the  girls  makuig  the  best  bread  in  each  division  were  enrolled, 
and  a  cup  for  the  building  where  the  girl  was  enrolled  who  baked  the 
best  bread  in  the  city.  The  cup  was  appropriately  inscribed  with  the 
object,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  the  name  of  the  building. 
This  trophy  must  be  contested  for  each  year. 

The  high  price  of  bread  this  year  ought  to  induce  many  housekeep- 
ers to  make  their  own.  We  hope  the  interest  aroused  during  the  con- 
test will  help  bring  this  about.  We  close  the  year  by  making  plans 
to  help  the  home  gardeners  preserve  their  garden  produce.  Great 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiure  in  the 
cann'mg  and  drying  processes.  Several  of  us  have  responded  to 
calls  of  groups  of  persons  and  have  given  demonstrations  of  canning 
food  materials.  Yet  there  are  many  who  do  not  know  how  to  put 
up  their  produce,  so  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  these  people  « 
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through  the  canning  classes  to  be  organized  during  July  and  August 
in  connection  with  the  vacation  school.  Many  inquiries  have  been 
niade^  and  we  believe  many  persons  will  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

SCOPE    OF   THE    WORK. 

Under  the  designation  of  '* domestic  science''  we  include  those 
branches  of  the  great  subject  ''home  economics"  which  pertain  to 
food  material,  the  care  of  the  home,  and  the  welfare  of  the  family. 
In  the  elementary  schools  we  have  four  distinct  lines  of  work.  Tlie 
first,  and  the  one  which  is  greatest  in  extent,  is  for  the  formal  teach- 
ing of  cooking,  planning  and  serving  meals,  purchase  and  economical 
use  of  food,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  kitchens.  For  this  we  have 
equipped  30  centers  for  the  first  9  divisions.  These  are  furnished 
as  big  home  kitchens.  Classes  of  15  pupils  each  are  sent  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  for  one  lesson  each  week.  The  time 
aUowed  is  90  minutes.     In  two  years  there  will  be  about  70  lessons. 

The  second  line  of  work  is  known  as  the  home-making  course.  Two 
centers  are  provided  for  this.  One  is  a  five-room  apartment  at  1201 
K  Street  NE.  and  the  other  is  a  four-room  house  at  466^  Huntoon 
Place.  These  are  furnished  in  simple  fashion  as  the  home  of  a  family 
having  about  $900  income.  Here  the  girls  of  the  6B  grade  are  taught 
the  fundamental  principles  of  furnishing  a  home,  of  cleaning  and 
ordering  that  home;  they  are  taught  how  to  make  the  home  attrac- 
tive by  simple  handwork;  how  to  launder  the  clothing,  laces,  em- 
broideries, etc.;  how  to  treat  the  simple  emergencies,  such  as  faint- 
ing, bums,  and  cuts;  how  to  care  for  a  sick  mother  or  sister;  and  how 
to  cook  many  simple  dishes.  They  are  also  taught  the  fundamentals 
of  personal  hygiene  and  home  sanitation. 

The  third  line  of  work  is  the  prevocational  work  which  is  given  at 
the  Smallwood  and  the  B.  B.  French  Schools.  This  work  combines 
the  two  courses  outlined.  As  the  girls  in  these  two  places  have  more 
than  one  lesson  a  week,  opportunity  is  given  to  teach  many  lessons 
embodying  a  single  principle.  Hence  these  girls  will,  when  they 
leave  the  schools,  be  well  trained  to  conduct  a  home  and  prepare  the 
meals  for  a  family. 

The  fourth  line  of  work  is  for  those  whom  we  call  the  "special" 
children,  who  for  various  reasons  need  special  attention  and  train- 
ing. These  children  are  taught,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  it, 
how  to  make  beds,  sweep,  dust,  wash,  iron,  cook,  serve  meals,  wash 
dishes,  manicure  nails,  shampoo  hair,  and  keep  themselves  clean. 
They  learn  to  do  only  the  manual  side  of  home  keeping. 

Two  high  schools  oflFer  courses  in  domestic  science,  the  McKinley 
Manual  Training  and  the  New  Central  High. 
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These  courses  include  all  that  I  have  outlined  for  the  elementary' 
schools,  but  the  work  is  given  in  a  broader  wa\*  and  from  the  science 
instead  of  the  manual  side.  Questions  which  are  not  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  brought  up  in 
the  high  schools,  ilenu  making,  first-^id  measures,  problems  arising 
in  the  selection  of  a  home,  color  and  furnishings  to  be  used  in  the 
home,  house  construction  and  arrangement,  and  laundry  method  and 
practice  are  some  of  the  things  studied  in  the  high  school.  Consid- 
erable practice  is  given  in  cooking  and  canning  food  material  and  in 
planning  and  serving  meals.  Application  of  the  sciences  to  the 
practical  everyday  life  of  the  home  is  the  keynote  of  the  work  for 
the  high-school  girls. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  ^^ear  many  of  the  centera  provided  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  were  opened  at  night  for  adults,  that  those  who  were 
over  school  age  or  otherwise  unable  to  receive  the  instruction  in  the 
day  schools  might  have  opportimity  to  learn  how  to  cook  food  and 
feed  people.  The  work  in  these  schools  has  been  to  teach  how  to 
cook,  to  purchase,  and  to  use  economically  the  staple  articles  of 
food  material,  how  to  plan  meals,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
nutrition  and  feeding. 
Respectfully, 

Emma  S.  Jacobs,  Director, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowing.report  of  the  work  of 
the  domestic-art  department  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  instill  in  the  pupil,  aside  from 
a  correct  technique  in  sewing,  principles  of  self-reUance,  creative 
abihty,  economy,  meticulous  neatness,  good  taste,  and  especially  an 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  manual  work. 

Interest  in  the  whole  subject  is  stimulated  by  giving  to  the  pupils 
in  class  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of  the  meaning  of  domestic  art  and 
of  how  inextricably  it  is  bound  up  in  its  many  branches  with  home- 
making.  Effort  is  made  to  show  the  real  value  and  meaning  of 
patching  and  darning,  of  intelligent  renovating  and  remodeling  as 
well  as  appropriate  and  economical  constructive  sewing.  Pupils  are 
taught  to  feel  at  home  with  their  tools  and  working  materials  by 
frequent  talks,  with  class  discussion,  on  the  evolution  and  manufac^ 
ture  of  needles,  scissors,  and  other  implements  and  the  preparation 
for  use  of  the  various  fabrics.  Often  one  of  the  pupils  will  be  dele- 
gated to  quiz  the  class  upon  a  recent  talk  from  the  teacher,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  train  the  pupils  to  realize  the  significance  of  all  they 
are  asked  to  do. 

On  account  of  war  conditions  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  during 
the  past  term  upon  inculcating  habits  of  thrift  in  the  pupils.  Scraps 
left  from  cutting  out  work,  formerly  discarded,  have  been  utilized 
as  filling  for  surgical  pillows,  and  old  linen,  donated  by  teachers  and 
pupils,  has  been  made  into  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  tray  cloths,  etc. 
Numbers  of  bags  of  various  kinds  have  been  fashioned  from  donated 
material.    These  articles  have  all  been  given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

Owing  to  this  special  work,  not  as  much  time  as.  in  previous  years 
was  left  for  the  usual  sewing  for  charitable  purposes,  but  the  $40 
allotted  by  the  committee  from  the  "special  school  fund''  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  was  expended,  and  about  160  garments  were 
finished  and  are  to  be  turned  over  to  Camp  Grood  Will  and  the  Baby 
Camp.  If  there  might  be  some  means  of  securing  sufficient  funds  for 
supplies,  this  feature  of  the  department  work  could  be  developed 
along  much  broader  lines  with  advantage.  The  pupils  have  always 
shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  making  of  full-sized  garments  to 
be  used  for  a  definite  charitable  object,  and  this  spirit  might  easily 
be  cultivated  with  great  benefit  to  the  individual  pupil. 
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Following  out  the  idea  of  coiiserving  supplies,  it  is  planned  that  as 
a  part  of  next  year's  work  the  bean  bags  used  in  the  lower-grade 
schools  shall  be  recovered,  when  necessary,  by  the  pupils  in  the  sewing 
classes.  The  sixth-grade  pupils,  who  have  the  use  of  sewing  machines, 
will  make  the  bags,  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
fill  the  bags  with  beans  from  the  old  bags  and  do  the  final  sewing.  A 
saving  of  approximately  $200  per  year  may  be  affected  in  this  way. 

The  vocational  schools  are  broadening  their  scope  each  year,  and 
are  found  to  be  of  increasing  value  to  the  pupils.  The  plant  at  the 
Smallwood  School  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  that  center,  but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  more  of 
the  schools  in  its  neighborhood  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Lenox  Center  in  the  southeast 
section,  where  the  demand  is  for  increased  facilities.  With  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  to  draw  upon,  larger  classes  of  all-time  pupils  might 
be  established,  and  this  would  eventually  lead  to  the  development  of 
trade  schools. 

The  work  of  the  atypical  classes  during  the  year,  while  nqt  yielding 
unusual  results,  has  been  of  such  character  as  to  strengthen  the  belief 
in  its  importance  and  to  justify  the  necessary  outlay  of  time  and  effort. 

The  teaching  force  in  the  department  has  shown  throughout  the 
year  not  only  their  unusual  earnestness  in  teaching  but  a  constantly 
increasing  breadth  of  interest.  They  have  identified  themselves 
with  many  of  the  school  activities  and  have  loyally  undertaken  any 
patriotic  or  philanthropic  work  after  school  hours  in  which  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  assist. 

Several  of  the  teachers  are  planning  to  take  courses  at  summer 
schools  to  perfect  themselves  along  the  lines  of  their  work,  while  aU 
show  a  gratifying  spirit  of  eagerness  to  improve  their  teaching  ability. 

I  desire  to  append  hereto  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  grades,  together  with  the  statistical  report  for  the  year. 

Expressing  my  full  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  at  all  times 
extended  this  department  by  yourself  and  other  school  officials^ 
I  am, 

Respectfully, 

Maboarbt  W.  Catr. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schoou. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTOR. 


Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  work 
of  the  medical-inspection  service  for  the  school  year  1916-17. 

ITp  to  November  1,  1916,  the  general  direction  of  the  work  was 
under  the  supervision  of  a  supervising  medical  inspector  under  the 
board  of  education,  who  devoted  three  hours  daily  to  the  work.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  a  chief  medical  and  sanitary  inspector 
was  appointed  on  November  1,  1916,  who  was  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  health  officer  and  who  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  work. 

The  daily  chnic  at  the  Franklin  School  was  continued  under  the 
charge  of  the  former  supervising  medical  inspector.  Records  of 
the  work  accomplished  at  this  clinic  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December  during  the  period  of  readjustment  were  not  regularly 
kept,  but  from  January  2  to  June  30  the  following  work  was 
performed : 

Examinations  for  work  permite 887 

Pennits  recommended 440 

Temporary  permits  recommended,  pending  conrections  of  follow- 
ing defects — 

Defective  teeth 293 

Defective  viflion , 70 

Defective  tonsils 67 

Miscellaneous 9 

Total 439 

Permits  refused 8 

Total 887 

Miscellaneous  examinations 21 

Vaccinations  performed 175 

Headmissions  recommended 20 

Miscellaneous  interviews 33 

Total  cases  handled 1, 136 

The  work  performed  at  the  school  chnic  was  practically  confined 
to  the  examination  of  apphcants  for  work  permits  and.  the  revaccina- 
tion  of  unsuccessfully  vaccinated  pupils.  A  systematic  examination 
was  made  of  all  pupils  referred  for  examination  by  the  child-labor 
office  and  the  juvenile  court.  Forty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent 
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of  the  pupils  were  granted  a  temporary  permit  for  a  period  avenging 
about  30  days  pending  the  correction  of  defective  teeth,  defective 
vision,  defective  tonsils,  or  other  miscellaneous  defects.  The  majority 
of  these  pupils  had  their  defects  corrected  and  permanent  permits 
have  been  issued.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  school  nurses  were 
assigned  to  assist  in  obtaining  corrections. 

After  school  closed  an  imprecedented  number  of  children  applying 
for  work  permits  was  referred  for  examination.  Physical  exami- 
nations were  made  daily  at  the  Berret  School,  there  being  from  two 
to  eight  inspectors,  working  one  and  a  half  hours  daily,  required  to 
do  this  work. 

The  present  clinic  room  at  the  Franklin  School  is  not  well  suited 
or  equipped  for  the  proper  examination  of  pupils.  A  suite  of  at 
least  two  rooms  is  needed,  one  to  be  used  as  a  waiting  room  and  the 
other  as  an  examining  room.  This  room  should  be  equipped  with 
running  water,  platform  scales,  and  suitable  instruments  for  making 
aU  necessary  special  examinations. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  medical  inspectors  follows: 

Number  of  viaits  to  school  btiildingB 6, 646 

Number  of  visits  to  homes  of  pupils 135 

Total 6, 78 1 

Number  of  schoolrooms  inspected : 

For  sanitary  conditions 3, 37S 

For  general  observation  of  pupils 8, 702 

For  detection  of  contagion  carriers 1, 176 

Total 13,256 

Number  of  pupils  given  individual  examination: 

For  detection  of  physical  defect,  none  found 1, 493 

For  detection  of  physical  defect,  treatment  recommended 3, 692 

To  determine  whether  vaccinated,  successful 3, 342 

To  determine  whether  vaccinated,  unsuccessful 765 

To  determine  the  advisability — 

Of  transfer  to  a  special  school 159 

Of  admission  to  normal  school 387 

Of  issuing  a  work  permit , 720 

Of  readmission  to  school 5, 996 

Of  exclusion  from  school,  exclusion  recommended 1, 551 

Of  exclusion  from  school,  exclusion  not  reconmiended 248 

Miscellaneous  examinations 509 

Cultures  taken 849 

Vaccinations  performed  ^including  vaccinations  done  in  school  clinic). . .  40B 

Piret  aid 4 

Total 20,121 
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INTENSIVE  WORK  IN   SELECTED   SCHOOLS. 

Systematic  examinations  to  determine  the  physical  condition  of 
all  pupils  whose  parents  gave  consent  were  made  in  the  following 
schook:  S.  J.  Bowen,  Blake,  Cranch,  Hyde,  Ludlow,  Madison,  Polk, 
WaUach,  Wheailey,  and  J.  O.  Wilson.  Unfortunately  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  parents  gave  consent  to  have  the  examination  per- 
formed, and  in  many  cases  the  inspectors  reported  that  the  pupils 
having  defects  most  in  need  of  correction  were  not  included  in  the 
survey.  Full  authority  for  the  physical  examination  of  all  pupils  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  medical  inspection.  The  need  of  systematic 
physical  examinations  is  amply  shown  hy  the  percentages  of  defects 
found  among  the  pupils  examined  in  this  survey,  since  these  per- 
centages represent  approximately  the  percentages  of  defects  existing 
in  all  the  schools. 

A  summary  of  the  physical  defects  found  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 
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1,328 

Summarizing  the  above  findings  it  is  seen  that  92.7  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  found  to  be  suflFering  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from 
the  various  physical  defects  listed,  averaging  2.38  defects  per  pupil. 
If  defective  teeth  are  not  included  the  average  number  of  physical 
defects  per  pupil  is  1.73. 

Eleven  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  poor  nutrition  or  anemia  and  would  be  much  benefited  by 
attendance  on  open-air  schools,  31.1  per  cent  are  suffering  from 
defective  vision,  6.6  per  cent  from  defective  hearing,   1.3  per  cent 
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from  dischargiag  ear,  17.1  per  cent  from  defective  nasal  breathing, 
and  20.4  per  cent  from  enlarged  tonsils.  These  are  in  need  of  treat- 
ment by  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialists.  The  dental  defe<:ts 
are  considered  under  the  work  of  the  dental  inspectors,  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  while  the  medical  inspectors  detected  60.2  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  who  had  carious  teeth,  the  dental  inspectors  report 
78.6  per  cent.  This  difference  of  18.3  per  cent  is  due  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  fact  that  the  medical  inspectors  used  no  mouth  miming, 
or  instruments  to  detect  the  smaller  and  obscure  cavities. 

Of  the  other  defects  fomid  it  is  shown  that  1.5  per  cent  are  sufTeriug 
from  pulmonary  (Useases,  4  per  cent  from  cardiac  disease,  9.9  per  cent 
from  skin  and  parasitic  diseases,  8.2  per  cent  from  orthopedic  defects, 
3.6  per  cent  from  defects  of  the  nervous  system.  1.3  per  c^nt  from 
speech  defects,  0.3  per  cent  from  hernia,  6.1  per  cent  from  other  niij^- 
cellaneous  ailments.  All  of  these  defects  are  in  the  need  of  projK»r 
attention,  some  presenting  special  problems  which  have  never  been 
adequately  mot.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  prompt  and 
adequate  correction  of  all  visual  and  dental  defects,  the  opeu-air 
school  facilities  for  anemic  and  poorly  nourished*  pupils,  and  the 
special  training  of  pupils  having  speech  defects. 

Since  this  survey  was  made  during  the  last  two  months  of  sc'hool 
and  the  school  nurses  were  assigned  to  assist  two  or  more  inspectors. 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  follow  up  all  the  cases  and  secure  the 
needed  corrections.  When  school  closed,  all  the  nurses  had  a  large 
number  of  unfinished  cases  which  are  being  followed  up  during  the 
summer  months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  defects 
reported  will  be  corrected.  The  number  of  nurses  employed  is  in- 
sufficient to  do  even  a  small  portion  of  the  work  required  in  assisting 
in  these  examinations  and  following  up  the  cases  to  secure  the  cor- 
rections. 

Systematic  physical  examinations  of  all  school  pupils  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  above  intensive  study  should  be  made  general 
so  that  each  pupil  is  examined  at  least  once  each  year.  These  exami- 
nations should  be  made  to  include  the  high-school  pupils. 

The  only  systematic  physical  examination  of  high-school  pupils 
made  by  the  medical  inspection  force  was  the  examination  of  the 
candidates  for  the  normal  school. 

The  large  number  of  cases  of  defective  vision  among  these  pupils 
uncorrected  or  improperly  corrected  by  glasses  and  of  defective  teeth 
in  need  of  proper  attention  in  themselves  shows  the  necessity-  of 
inspection  for  the  detection  and  correction  of  these  defects. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  examined  had  cardiac  defects,  one-half 
of  which  consisted  of  well-marked  valvular  lesions.  A  similar  pro- 
portion no   doubt  exists  among  the  members  of  the  high-school 
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cadets  and  the  boys'  and  girVs  athletic  teams,  so  that  the  advisability 
of  a  cardiac  examination  for  the  protection  of  these  pupils  to  prevent 
unwise  overexertion  and  to  insure  proper  treatment  is  very  apparent. 
The  examination  showed  very  conclusively  that  numerous  physical 
defects  which  act  as  a  serious  handicap  to  the  health  and  success  of 
the  individual  are  of  long  standing  and  might  have  been  detected 
earlier  and  corrected  if  systematic  physical  examinations  had  been 
made'  and  correction  insisted  upon  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  • 

teachers'  census  of  physical  defects. 


A  census  of  defects  common  among  school  pupils  was  taken  by  the 
teachers  in  June,  1917.  The  summary  of  the  nimaber  of  defects 
reported  foUows: 

Summary  ofteachas'  census  of  defects  of  pupils  in  the  graded  schools,  1917. 
[Itemised  according  to  division  in  which  they  occur.] 


Divisions. 


White. 


Number  of  pupils  in  the  division  (taken  i 
from  average  attendance  at  end  of  first  < 

semester) 29,306 

1.  Poornutrition j  523 

2.  Anemia i  739 

3.  Defective  vision 1,967 

4.  Blind  or  nearly  blind ;  30 

5.  Squint  or  crossed  eyes 279 

6.  Slight  deafness S97 

7.  Moderate  deafness 132 

8.  Severe  deafness 58 

9.  Habitual  mouth  breathing 1,335 

10.  Chronic  running  nose 139 

11.  Chronicoough ,  49 

12.  stuttering 325 

U.  Lisping 375 

14.  Crippled  or  limbs  defective I  254 

15.  Stoop  shoulders 760 

1«.  Otherdefocts 86 

Total '  7,648 

Summary  ofitems  3  and  4,  defective  vision.  1,997 
Summary  of  items  6,  7,  and  8,  defective  I 

hearing I  787 

Summary  of  items  12  and  13,  defective  ' 

speech 700 


Pn  cent. 


1.7 
2.5 
6.6 

.1 

.9 
2.0 

.4 

.19 
4.5 

.4 

.16 
1.1 
1.2 

.8 
2.5 

.29 


Colored. 


13,482 


Percent. 


238 
271 
786 

21 
136 
161 

45 

9 

490 

81 

35 
250 
220 
223 
350 
3 


1.7 

2.0 

5.0 
.1 

1.0 

1.1 
.3 
.06 

3.6 
.6 
.27 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

2.5 
.002 


Total. 


42,851 


3,319 


6.7 
2.6 
2.3 


807 
215 
470 


761 

1,010 

2,753 

51 

415 

768 

177 

67 

1,825 

220 

84 

575 

590 

477 

1,110 


10,962 


5.9 
1.5 
3.4 


2,804 
1,002 
1,165 


Percent. 


1.7 
2.3 
6.4 

.1 

.9 
1.7 

.4 

.01 
4.3 

.5 

.19 
1.5 
1.3 
1.1 
2.5 

.2 


6.5 
2.3 
2.7 


These  defects  have  not  yet  been  checked  up  by  the  medical  in- 
spector. This  will  be  done  during  the  coming  school  year.  The  per- 
centage of  uncorrected  defects  are  high  enough,  6.6  per  cent  of  the 
children  being  reported  as  having  defective  vision,  2.3  per  cent  as 
having  defective  hearing,  and  2.7  per  cent  as  having  defective  speechi 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  percentage  of  defective  speech  reported 
they  are  not  as  high  as  the  percentage  actually  found  by  the  medical 
inspectors  in  the  intensive  examinations  at  the  selected  representative 
schools.    A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  defects  reported  by  the 
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teachers  with  the  actual  percentage  found  by  the  medical  inspectors 
follows: 

Comparison  of  percentages  of  defects  reported  by  teachers  and  of  actual  number  fofund  69 

medical  inspector. 

[Only  the  principal  defects  are  included  for  oompcu1scm.l 


Poor  nutrition , 

Anemia 

Defective  vision , 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

Defective  speech 

Orthopedic  defects 

Total  defects  reported 


1917 


Defects  fooBd 
Defects  re-     <     by  medical 
ported  by      >  inspectors  (in 


teachers  (taken 

from  census  of 

defects). 


intensive  phsr»- 
ical  examina- 
tion of  selected 

1). 


Percent. 


1.7 

2.3 

6.5 

2.3  ' 

4.3 

2.7 

1.1 

25.5 


PcTcntf. 


3.S 
31.1 

6.6 
IT.l 

1.3 

S.2 


The  above  table  serves  to  indicate  that  the  teachers  detect  and 
report  only  a  small  portion  of  the  defects  actually  existir^,  and  many 
serious  conditions  will  necessarily  go  undetected  and  uncorrected  to 
the  detriment  of  the  child's  educational  interest  as  well  as  his  physical 
welfare  unless  aU  pupils  may  be  given  a  systematic  medical  exami- 
nation. 

The  present  S3rstem  of  medical  inspection  depends  almost  entirely 
on^e  teacher's  initiative  for  the  discovering  and  referring  to  the 
medical  inspector  the  defective  or  ailing  pupil.  A  large  portion  of 
the  inspector'  time  has  been  consumed  in  making  visits  to  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  making  examinations  for  the  exclusion  and  read- 
mission  of  pupils  in  connection  with  contagious  diseases  and  vaccina- 
tions, and  an  insufficient  amount  of  time  is  left  to  make  many  examin- 
ations for  the  detection  of  physical  defects.  The  contagious-dbease 
work  requires  frequent  and  irregular  visits  to  all  portions  of  the  inspec- 
tors' districts  and  required  the  furnishing  by  the  medical  inspectors  of 
considerable  transportation  for  which  no  compensation  is  now  allowed. 

A  division  of  the  inspectors'  duties  giving  the  contagious  disease 
work  to  full-time  inspectors  who  should  be  provided  with  transpor- 
tation, and  assigmng  the  part-time  inspectors  to  physical  examina- 
tions and  noncontagious  work  would  result  in  a  more  complete 
covering  of  the  field  than  is  now  possible  and  would  not  impose 
excessive  transportation  requirements  on  the  part-time  men.  To 
carry  out  this  work  as  above  suggested  additional  positions  for  both 
medical  inspectors  and  nurses  would  have  to  be  created. 
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WORK  OF  THE  DENTAL   INSPECTORS. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done,  and  the  findings  reported  by  the 
school  dentists  follows: 

Work  done  by  school  dentUUy  1916-17^ 


I  White. 


N  uin))er  of  visits  to  school  buildings 

Number  of  pupils  examhied 

Number  of  pupils  with  abst'esses 

Number  of  pupils  with  cavities 

Number  of  pupils  with  missing  permanent  teeth.. 
Number  of  abscesses  found 


Number  of  cavities,  temporary  teeth.. 
Number  of  cavities,  permanent  teeth. 


Total  number  of  cavities. . 


140 

4.144 

81 

3,196 

231 

93 


Colored. 


3,448 
6,348 


163 
3,855 


3,081 
174 


3,270 
7.080 


N  limber  of  permanent  teeth  missing . . 
Number  of  recommendations: 

Of  cleaning  teeth 

Of  flilfaig  cavities 

O  f  reeii&ting 

Of  extraction 

A  v»»rage  number  of  cavities  per  pupil. 


9,796 

318", 

2,992  \ 
9,756  . 
1,035 
1,692 
3.0 


10,350 

m 

1,275 
9,880 

163 
3,750 

3.3 


Total. 


7,996 

181 

•6,277 

M05 


6,718 
13,428 


4,267 
19  686 
1,198 
5,4S1 
3.2 


1  per  cent. 


» 78.5  per  cent. 


*  5  per  cent. 


The  two  dental  inspectors'  work  is  confined  to  inspections  for  the 
detection  of  dental  defects  and  the  recording  of  the  defects  found. 
Cards  showing  these  defects  and  the  treatment  recommended  are 
tilled  out  by  the  inspector  and  given  to  each  pupil  examined  who 
takes  it  to  his  parents  for  their  action.  There  are  an  insufficient 
number  of  school  nurses  to  assign  them  to  the  follow-up  work  for  the 
dental  cases.  In  the  colored  schools  approximately  12 .  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  reported  as  needing  treatment  actually  receive  it. 
The  number  is  not  available  for  the  white  schools  but  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  is  believed  to  have  their  defects  corrected  as  the  result 
of  these  notices. 

Seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  pupils  or  18.6  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  were  examined  by  the  school 
dentists  during  the  past  school  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
five  and  one-third  years  to  complete  the  inspection  of  the  graded 
schools  alone,  and  much  longer  i[  the  high  schools  are  included  as 
they  should  be.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for 
the  normal  school  shows  that  imcorrected  dental  defects  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  colored  and  less  prevalent  in  the  white  high  schools 
than  in  the  graded  schools,  the  average  number  of  cavities  per  pupil 
being  as  follows: 

'  White.  '  Colored,  j    Total. 


Normal  school  candidates.. 
Graded  school  pupils 


1.4  I 
3.0  1 


4.9  1 

3.3  I 


3.4 
3.2 


Seventy-eight  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  graded  pupils  examined 
had  dental  cavities,  and  a  large  percentage  of  these  are  left  uncor- 
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rected  throughout  the  pupil's  school  career.  Attempts  to  have  these 
defects  corrected  at  the  various  dental  infirmaries  have  proved  to 
be  disappointing.  The  dental  students  do  not  want  to  work  on  the 
cliildren  since  the  kind  of  work  needed  by  them  consists  largely  of 
amalgam  fillings  and  cleaning,  and  in  order  to  complete  their  practical 
course  they  must  perform  a  certain  number  of  the  more  complicated 
dental  operations..  These  clinics  are  usually  crowded  and  there  are 
insufficient  facihties  for  caring  for  the  school  pupils.  In  many 
cases  the  work  of  the  dental  students  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  that 
done  by  a  competent  dentist. 

School  dental  clinics  are  urgently  needed  to  give  proper  service 
to  pupils  needing  dental  attention.  Suitable  clinics  should  be  fuUy 
equipped  and  located  in  convenient  centers,  separate  clinics  being 
maintained  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  Dental  nurses  should  be 
provided  in  addition  to  the  dentists  and  should  be  employed  in  in- 
spections and  dental  prophylaxis. 

WORK  OF  THE   SCHOOL    NURSES. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  school  nurses  is  shown  in    the 

foUowing  table: 

Work  of  school  nurses,  school  year  1916-17, 

Number  of  visits  to  schools 2, 594 

Number  of  visits  to  pupils'  homes 3, 038 

Original  visits 2,356 

FoUdw-up  visits 2,683 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  clinios 2, 248 

Original  visits 1,133 

Follow-up  visits 1, 116 

Number  of  cases  completed 1, 778 

Cured  of  defect  (nurses'  aid  throughout) 974 

Treatment  instituted 896 

Abandoned,  cooperation  refused,  pupil  moved  away,  or  con- 
dition irremediable 108 

Number  of  interviews 16, 814 

With  teachers 4,627 

With  parents 4,267 

With  pupils 7,920 

Number  of  visits  to  cooperative  agencies 315 

Number  of  new  cases  referred  to  nurses 3, 091 

Bendts  obtained  by  nurses: 

Cured 1,378 

Treatment  instituted 923 

Cooperation  refused 126 

Improved 69 

No  defect 30 

Moved 28 

Total 2,644 

Remaining  cases 647 

Number  of  cases  releiTed  to  nurses 3,091 
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The  piincipal  work  assigned  to  the  school  nurses  is  the  following 
up  of  pupils  suffering  from  various  physical  defects  and  the  securing 
of  correction.  This  work  is  exceedingly  important,  for  without  this 
follow-up  system  the  results  secured  from  the  medical  inspections 
would  be  very  small.  In  addition  to  the  Actual  visiting  and  advising 
of  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  taking  pupils  to  medical  dispensaries, 
dental  infirmaries,  and  hospitals,  and  making  arrangement  for  their 
proper  treatment,  there  is  considerable  clerical  work  required  in  the 
keeping  of  records.  This  work  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
intensive  physical  examination  of  pupils  in  which  the  nurses  are 
required  to  assist  two  or  more  physicians,  keep  up  the  accumulating 
record,  and  follow  up  the  numerous  cases  found  in  need  of  attention. 
At  least  one  nurse  is  needed  to  assist  each  medical  inspector  in  the 
physical  examination  of  pupils  and  to  follow  up  the  cases  found  in 
his  district.  At  the  present  time  only  a  limited  number  of  school 
districts  have  the  services  of  the  school  nurses,  and  the  number  of 
known  defective  pupils  needing  attention  is  progressively  increasing. 
Increasing  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  securing  the  usual 
medical,  surgical,  and  dental  service  at  the  various  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  large  number  needing  treat- 
ment and  the  gradual  drawing  of  clinicians  into  the  United  States 
service.  For  a  period  of  over  a  month,  and  for  other  shorter  periods 
during  the  year,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  bookings  for  operative 
treatment  for  cases  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils  at  the  hospitals. 
Much  time  has  been  lost,  especially  in  attempting  to  secure  dental 
and  eye  service  at  the  infirmaries.  The  procedure  necessary  to  secure 
the  correction  of  visual  defects  requires  three  or  four  trips  by  the 
nurse  and  pupil  to  the  dispensary  for  each  case. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  a  large  number  of  pupils  have  been 
successfully  treated  as  a  result  of  the  nurses'  efforts. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL   CLINICS. 

A  special  eye  clinic  was  held  weekly  during  the  year  by  Dr.  Heit- 
muller  for  the  refraction  cases  occurring  in  his  district.  This  work 
has  proved  most  satisfactory,  the  pupils  being  served  promptly  and 
but  one  visit  of  the  nurse  and  pupil  being  necessary  to  secure  the 
complete  refraction  and  the  prescription  for  proper  glasses.  A  school 
clinic  for  the  refraction  of  pupils  for  the  entire  school  service  is  much 
needed  and  should  be  established. 

The  statistics  given  above  show  that  31.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  graded  schools  are  suffering  from  defective  vision  and  78.5  per 
cent  from  defective  teeth.  These  constitute  the  highest  percentage 
of  any  defects  existing.  The  present  free  clinics  and  infirmaries  are 
inadequate  to  secure  the  corrections  needed,  and  the  establishment 
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of  school  clinics  would  be  not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  in  conserving  the  health  of  the  pupils  but  also  to  the 
highest  interest  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

CONFERENCES. 

Monthly  conferences  of  medical  inspectors  were  held  during  the 
year  and  weekly  conferences  of  school  nurses.  School  dentists  were 
summoned  for  conference  also  from  time  to  time.  Meetings  were 
also  held  with  the  teachers  and  supervising  principals  of  all  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  thorough  cooperation  in 
the  administration  of  medical  inspection,  and  lectures  were  given  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Wilson  and  Minor  Normal  Schools  on  the  subject  of 
the  inedical  inspection  of  schools.  It  is  proposed  that  a  course  of 
lectures  along  similar  lines  be  given  again  during  the  coming  y^ear. 

OPEN-AIB   SCHOOLS, 

Two  schools  for  tuberculous  pupils  were  established  during  tlie 
year,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  Complete  equipment 
necessary  to  provide  proper  nutrition,  rest,  and  protection  from  cold 
had  not  been  secured  at  the  time  school  closed,  but  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  placing  of  the  schools  in  good  working  condition  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  term. 

The  nimiber  of  known  positive  tuberculous  pupils  rri  sufficiently 
good  physical  condition  to  attend  school  is  small,  and  there  still  ejdsts 
considerable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  parents  against  the  sending  of 
pupils  to  these  schools  in  spite  of  the  campaign  of  education  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  school  nurses  in  the  homes  of  these  pupils. 

The  results  obtained  at  the  two  tuberculosis  schools,  even  though 
incompletely  equipped,  show  that  much  benefit  was  derived  by  the 
pupils  from  their  attendance.  Similar  uniformly  favorable  results 
have  been  obtained  at  the  open-air  classes  held  at  the  Stevens  and 
the  Blake  Schools  warranting  further  extension  of  this  type  of  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  regulations  governing  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  were 
originated  about  the  time  that  medical  inspection  was  first  started 
in  the  Washington  schools  and  before  there  were  any  school  nurses 
or  dentists  employed.  These  regulations  should  be  revised  and 
additional  necessary  regulations  added.  It  is  proposed  that  this  be 
done  during  the  coming  year. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  A.  Murphy. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  THALMNG. 


[Including  report  on  vacation  schools.] 

June  30,  1917. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  special  featiires  of  the  year's 
work,  which  deserve  special  mention. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   AN    AID  TO   NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Just  now,  when  we  are  facing  war,  the  need  of  physical  efh- 
ciency  is  strongly  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  What  we  are  now 
doing  in  the  schools  and  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  tends  toward 
the  making  of  strong  men  and  women.  Physical  training  as  car- 
ined  on  makes  for  true  miUtary  preparedness  with  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  our  peaceful  ideals. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  President  Wilson  has  openly  stated 
that  he  *' hopes  athletic  sports  in  schools  wiU  be  continued  as*  a  real 
contribution  to  our  national  defense,  for  our  young  men  must  be 
made  physically  fit  in  order  that  later  they  may  take  the  place  of 
those  who  are  now  of  military  age  and  exhibit  the  vigor  and  alert- 
ness which  we  are  proud  to  believe  characteristic  of  our  young  men.'' 

OUTDOOR   EXERCISES. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  infantile  paralysis  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  opening  schools  in  the  fall,  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  year's 
work  with  outdoor  plays  and  games. 

As  a  prophylactic  measure  the  physical-training  teacher  took  each 
class  to  the  playground  for  the  regular  gymnastic  lesson.  The  daily 
teacher  was  thus  instructed  in  the  management  of  outdoor  work  to 
the  end  that  physical  exercises  were  conducted  in  the  open  air  during 
the  early  fall,  and  practically  until  cold  weather  set  in.  As  the  days 
grew  colder  many  formed  the  habit  of  quickly  putting  on  wraps 
when  necessary. 

ATHLETIC   TESTS    AND   BADGES. 

The  tests  for  the  boys  are  those  of  the  PubUc  School  Athletic 
League  and  have  been  adopted  in  many  cities  of  the  country.  They 
are  TniniimiTn  physical  standards  formulated  by  a  committee  of 
experts,  and  are  as  follows: 

First  test,  for  which  a  bronze  button  is  received: 

Chinning 4  times. 

Jumping 5  feet  9  inches. 

Running 60  yards  in  8J  seconds. 
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Second  test,  for  which  a  silver  button  is  received: 

('hinning 6  times. 

Jumping 6  feet  6  inches. 

Running 60  yards  in  8  seconds. 

Girls'  test,  for  which  an  enamel  pin  is  received: 

Throwing  basket  ball 30  feet. 

Running 50  yards  in  8  second^}. 

Balance-beam  stunts 24  feet. 

As  a  result  of  the  trophy  and  percentage  plan  described  later  the 
number  of  badges  given  to  successful  athletes  increased  from  3,57i> 
last  year  to  4,463  this  year,  making  an  increase  of  885. 

In  most  schools  these  badges  were  given  before  an  audience  of 
schoolmates  and  frequently  ot  parents.  The  pupils  are  proud  of 
their  physical  ability  and  of  the  buttons  and  pins  which  signify-  to 
all  their  successful  efforts. 

DIVISION    ATHLETIC   TROPHIES   ON    PERCENTAGE   BASIS. 

For  the  first  time  a  trophy  was  given  to  the  school  building  in  each 
division  which  attained  the  highest  per  cent  of  pupils  passing  the 
first  athletic  badge  test  or  part  thereof.  This  included  the  girls' 
test,  as  well  as  that  of  the  boys. 

The  per  cent  was  based  upon  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Only  grammar-grade 
pupils  were  eUgible. 

All  pupils  in  these  grades  were  tested,  including  those  who  received 
badges  in  previous  years.  Moreover,  each  pupil  who  could  not  earn 
a  badge  but  could  do  one  or  two  of  the  three  events  was  given 
one-third  of  a  credit  for  each  event.  Three  such  fractional  credits 
in  the  school  counted  as  one  successful  pupil. 

The  great  value  of  the  percentage  plan  as  carried  out  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  pupils  participated,  thus  reaching  the  many  who 
most  needed  athletic,  training  instead  of  only  the  few  of  special 
abiUty.  By  this  method  a  constant  effort  was  made  to  come  up  to 
the  athletic  standard  heretofore  adopted  and  keep  the  same  when 
once  attained. 

The  successful  schools  in  each  division  with  the  per  cent  attained 
were  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Second  division,  West  School 95. 7 

Third  division,  Tenley  School 89. 4 

Fourth  division,  Henry  School 81. 3 

I^th  division,  Arthur  School i 73.7 

Sixth  division ,  Benning  School 83. 5 

Seventh  division,  HUton  School 78.7 

Eighth  division,  Van  Ness  School 77. 6 

Ninth  division.  Van  Biiren  School 87.5 

The  trophy  consisted  of  a  large  Flemish  oak  shield  with  appro- 
priate silver  mountings  serving  as  a  beautiful  and  permanent  deco- 
ration for  the  school  hall. 
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The  West  School,  having  made  the  highest  per  cent  in  the  city, 
received  the  trophy  of  a  handsome  loving  cup  to  be  kept  for  the 
year. 

All  trophies  were  presented  with  more  or  less  formality,  many 
principals  choosing  Flag  Day  for  the  ceremony. 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  work  of  the  special  schools, 
increasing  with  the  years  of  training  of'  both  children  and  teachers. 
As  a  result  of  close  study  of  the  special  child,  tochers  of  those 
schools  have  strongly  appreciated  the  educational,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  value  of  the  training  given. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Meyers  an  athletic  meet  was  held  at 
the  Morse  School  on  June  9  in  which  all  the  special  schools  took 
part.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  earnestness  and  delight 
of  the  participants.  To  secure  from  these  children  correct  fonn  in 
high  jumping,  broad  jumping,  hop,  step,  and  jump,  running,  and 
balance-beam  stunts  meant  more  than  the  casual  observer  realized. 

A  banner  for  the  highest  number  of  points  was  won  by  the  school 
at  25  Fifth  Street  SE.,  which  scored  51  points.  ITie  Morse  School 
came  out  second  with  37  points,  and  the  Gales  School  third  with 
21  points.     Moreover,  45  badges  were  won  and  distributed. 

The  teachers  spoke  of  the  improvement  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  children  as  a  whole  and  of  certain  cases  in  particular  in  which 
the  change  was  marked. 

SUMMER-SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Twenty  school  playgrounds  were  open  and  conducted  under  super- 
vision during  the  summer  term  of  six  weeks  beginning  July  1  and 
ending  August  11,  inclusive.  Of  these  the  following  12  white  and 
5  colored  were  supported  by  money  contributed  by  all  schools  in  the 
Distrioti  while  3  white  were  self-supporting: 

White:                                                   Teoohers.     Colored:  Teachers. 

Arthur 2           Magruder 3 

Bowen 2           Phillips 2 

Bryan 2           Giddings 3 

Congrefls  Heights 1           Langston 2 

Cleveland 2           Birney 2 

Henry 2                                                                  

Jefiferson 4               Total 12 

Ketcham 2    Self-supporting: 

Ludl  ow 2           Powel  1 5 

Monroe 2           Langdon 2 

Morgan 3           Force 2 

Wallach 3                                                                  

Total 9 

Total 27               Grand  total 48 
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There  were  also  employed  a  supervisor  of  white  schools,  an  assistant 
supervisor  of  colored  schools,  a  supervisor  and  an  assistant  supenisOT 
of  industrial  work,  and  20  janitors. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Jackson  School  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion supported  a  coaching  school  and  the  E.  V.  Brown  School  a  car- 
pentering class  three  days  of  each  week. 

This  brings  the  total  up  to  54  teachers  employed  in  summer  work 
connected  with  the  public  schools.  The  entire  amount  of  money 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors  was  $4,239,  of  which 
$784  was  for  special  schools  privately  supported. 

ATTENDANCE. 

On  the  basis  of  34  morning  and  29  evening  sessions  the  total  daily 
attendance  on  all  grounds  was  4,938,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  each  white  ground  of  249  and  on  each  colored  ground  of  240. 
This  total  attendance  would  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for 
six  rainy  sessions. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  report  of  Miss  Tichenor,  the  supervisor  of  industrial  work, 
shows  that  3,319  difiFerent  articles  were  made  at  a  cost  of  $462.55. 

For  the  benefit  of  parents  an  exhibition  of  the  industrial  woik  on 
each  ground  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  showed  that 
in  educational  training  and  results  the  money  was  well  spent. 

The  manual-training  work  at  the  Powell  School  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Daykin  brought  forth  splendid  results.  Most  beautiful 
and  difficult  articles  in  wood  were  made  by  the  boys. 

An  interesting  class  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hay  at  the  E.  V. 
Brown  School,  who  specialized  in  the  making  of  toys,  such  as  wooden 
boats,  kites,  bird  houses,  stilts,  etc. 

The  Home  and  School  Association  sent  out  invitations  to  all  mem- 
bers to  see  the  wonderful  variety  of  this  work,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  kindergarten  room  on  the  last  evening  of  the  school  session 
and  made  of  the  affair  a  social  occasion. 

SUMMER   COACHING  SCHOOLS. 

This  siunmer  nine  coaching  schools  were  established,  five  of  which 
were  supported  from  the  general  fund  and  four  from  private  funds. 
These  classes  cared  for  children  from  fifth  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive. 
At  the  Powell  School  two  teachers  were  employed,  one  for  the  upper 
grades  and  one  for  the  lower  grammar  grades. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  classes  was  252,  of  which 
52  were  colored  and  200  white.  The  total  number  seeking  to  make 
up  back  work  was  159,  of  which  129  were  white  and  30  colored. 
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The  number  promoted  was  135,  of  which*  113  were  white  and  22 
colored.    The  total  number  seeking  to  advance  a  grr  de  was  48,  of 
^'hom  36  succeeded.     Of  those  seeking  merely  to  gain  strength  in 
regular  work  36  were  white  and  14  colored,  makii  g  50  in  all. 
Respectfully, 

Rebecca  Stonekoad, 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 
To  the  Superintendent  op  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  In  loqking  back  over  a  year  of  work  in  which  no  high  lights 
are  evident,  it  is  weD,  perhaps,  to  remind  oneself  that  progress  in 
education  is  seldom  made  by  leaps  and  boimds,  but  rather  bv  a  steady, 
continuous,  forward  movement.  I  feel  that  we  may  consistently 
claim  this  type  of  progress  for  our  kindergartens  during  the  past 
year. 

The  teachers  are  becoming  increasingly  alive  to  the  current  pn>l>- 
lems  in  education  and  are  endeavoring  to  solve  them  by  study  and 
by  practical  experiments.  Two  of  these  problems,  which  we  share 
in  common  with  other  branches  of  education,  deal  with  the  question 
of  standards  and  tests  and  with  the  spontaneous  group  as  contrastevl 
with  the  formal,  organized  group. 

Since  the  kindergarten  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  formation 
of  character,  we  have  developed  certain  tasts  and  standards  of  ex- 
ceDence  covering  the  habits  to  be  formed  and  the  attitudes  to  be 
awakened  during  a  year  of  kindergarten  training.  These  tests, 
however,  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  An  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  b}'  the  kindergarten  world  at  large  to  agree  upon  certain 
minimum  essentials  in  other  lines  of  activity,  notably  motor  control, 
the  amount  of  free,  oral' expression  and  number  concepts,  which  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  closer  correlation  by  primary  teachers.  We 
have  just  started  to  collect  data  which  may  be  used  to  this  end. 

The  question  of  standards  of  efficiency  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one 
in  the  kindergarten,  for  so  few  of  our  children,  remain  a  full  year  in 
the  kindergarten,  many  of  them  having  only  one  semester  and  some 
only  a  few  weeks.  This  last  group,  although  known  as  "kinder- 
garten transfers,''  can  not  possibly  in  so  short  a  time  reach  even  a 
minimum  standard. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  the  spontaneous  group  versus  the 
organized  group,  is  being  carefully  and  thoughtfully  studied  and 
experiments  are  being  made  by  a  limited  number  of  our  teachers. 
While  the  spontaneous  group  is  not  the  rule  in  our  kindergartens,  it 
is  frequently  the  exception,  particularly  when  a  genuine  conunon 
interest  dominates  the  group,  the  working  out  of  which  requires 
several  days  or  even  weeks.  This  was  notably  the  case  at  the  close 
of  the  year  when  the  children  were  building  a  city  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  some  idea  of  the  interdependence  of  society  and  of  the 
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numerous  and  varied  factors  which  contribute  to  the  social  whole. 
The  buildings  were  suggested  from  day  to  day  by  the  children,  the 
materials  were  selected  by  them,  and  the  work  was  undertaken  either 
singly  or  in  self-selected  groujis.  The  Capitol,  which  was  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  was  built  by  several  groups  of  children,  partly 
from  memory  and  partly  from  a  fine  picture  of  the  CapitoL  Houses 
of  many  varieties  were  made  and  placed  along  the  streets;  stores, 
markets,  churches,  moving-picture  shows,  their  own  school  building 
with  the  name  over  the  door  and  a  flag  flying  from  the  top,  play- 
grounds, street  cars — aU  were  included  in  the  final  representation. 
Nor  was  the  element  of  civic  beautv  forgotten,  for  the  children  insisted 
upon  parks,  and  rows  of  trees  line  the  streets. 

The  class  work  for  the  teachers  this  year  commenced  by  a  critical 
study  of  our  own  theory  and  practice  in  the  light  of  pn?sent-day 
criticism,  with  a  view  to  eliminate  out-grown  devices  and  manner^ 
isms.  Topics  for  discussion  were  selected  from  the  recent  booV  by 
Kilpatrick,  "Froebel's  Kindergarten  Principles,"  and  tho  teachers 
became  so  aroused  that  several  voluntary  groups  were  formed  for  a 
more  intensive  study  of  this  critical  review.  Groups  were  also* 
formed  for  the  reading  of  several  other  books  recommended  by  the 
director  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  It  was  a  gratification  to  see, 
through  the  lists  of  home  reading  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
that  not  only  the  recommended  books  had  been  read  by  practically 
all  of  the  teachers,  but  a  number  of  other  helpful  books  and  essays 
along  educational  lines. 

Just  before  Christmas  an  exhibit  of  simple  gifts  to  be  made  by  Uie 
children  was  held  at  the  Thomson  School.  This  exhibit  showed  a 
surprising  variety  of  practical  ways  for  using  simple  materials  and  of 
applying  the  children's  skill  in  weaving-,  sewing,  painting,  cutting, 
and  also  clay  and  construction  work.  The  exhibit  was  followed  by 
a  talk  by  the  director  on  ''Industrial  arts,"  showing  that  in  the  in- 
dustrial end  to  be  attained  there  should  also  be  some  provision  for 
the  esthetic  values,  that  the  children  may  gain  some  appreciation  of 
the  place  which  beauty  holds  in  relation  to  industrial  products. 

In  the  early  spring  another  class  wad  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
assistants  who,  although  newly  appointed,  had  graduated  several 
years  ago  from  the  normal  school  and  who  were  consequently  out  of 
touch  with  the  practical  work.  Id  this  class  the  entire  group  of 
gifts  and  handwork  was  reviewed. 

The  present  war  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our 
annual  play  festival,  as  we  could  not  secure  the  services  of  the  Marine 
Band,  and  there  was  no  available  fund  to  pay  hired  musicians. 

I  am  sure  if  our  Government  officials  could  see  the  zeal  and  interest 
with  which  our  kindergarten  children  play  the  ''Soldier  Boy,"  could 
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hear  them  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  which  they  carry  with  so 
much  pride  and  care,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  singing  ''America,'' 
and  even,  in  some  kindergartens,  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner/'  they 
would  realize  that  here  is  Uncle  Sam's  real  recruiting  station.  A  few 
years  ago  an  Englishwoman,  visiting  one  of  our  kindergartens^  and  see- 
ing the  game  of  t^e ''  Soldier  Bc^/'  exclaimed : ''  I  see  now  why  you  are 
a  nation  of  patriots."  But  it  is  not  the  thought  of  conflict,  of  struggle, 
which  is  emphasized  in  our  kindergartens,  but  that  of  protection  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  interdependence  and  mutual  aid — "with 
this  lesson  taught  each  opening  life,  will  come  at  length  the  end  of 
man's  long  strife."  Through  songs,  through  stories  told  and  drama- 
tized, and  through  games,  we  are  endeavoring  to  capture  the  citadel 
of  the  imagination  and  to  hold  it  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  this  year  to  lift  what  we  feel  to  be  a 
sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  toward  the  kindergarten 
to  a  better  understanding  of  its  place  in  the  educational  system  and 
of  its  real  value  in  the  development  of  Uttle  children.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  ^divisions,  at  both  of  which  the 
director  made  the  address.  Two  talks  were  given  by  the  director 
before  the  Mother's  Congress,  oHe  bf  which  was  on  the  occasion  of 
their  triennial  convention,  also  addresses  by  request  before  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Clubs  of  the  District,  and  before  many  parent- 
teacher  associations  in  our  own.  schools.  At  the  convention  of  the 
Mothers'  Congress,  mentioned  above,  the  kindergarten  was  further 
represented  by  moving  pictmres,  showing  various  kindergarten  ac- 
tivities, among  them  orn:  own  play  festival,  by  colored  stereopticon 
views,  and  by  large  wall  charts  setting  forth  the  educational  values 
of  this  form  of  training. 

Special  visiting  da3rs  for  mothers  have  been  held  in  many  kinder- 
gartens, and  after  the  morning  of  observation  the  different  activities 
were  interpreted  by  the  kindergarten  principal.  At  the  opening  of 
the  year  talks  were  also  given  by  several  of  the  principals,  outlining 
the  yearly  program,  and  on  each  festival  occasion  special  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  the  parents,  in  many  instances  designed  and  executed 
by  the  children.  The  reg^ar  mothers'  meeting  and  mothers'  club 
of  the  kindergarten,  which  was  the  forerunners  of  the  present  parent- 
teacher  associations,  are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  the  larger 
organization  in  our  schools,  bilt  the  kindergartner  is  still  active  in 
securing  the  attendance  of  her  particular  group  of  mothers  and  in 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  general  meeting. 

This  report  has  in  the  main  endeavored  to  show  both  the  intensive 
and  the  extensive  aspects  of  our  year  of  work;  first  the  endeavor  to 
keep  abreast  of  all  the  best  movements  in  modem  education,  and 
second,  our  efforts  to  constantly  keep  before  the  public  the  true 
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significance  and  importance  of  this  fundamental  phase  in  a  little 
child's  education,  which  aims  to  make  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment as  full,  as  rich,  and  as  complete  as  possible,  thus  insuring  growth 
at  each  succeeding  -step.  Under  the  head  of  extension  I  have  stUl 
to  note  the  opening  of  two  new  kindei^artens,  one  of  which  was 
located  at  the  new  Park  View  School,  where  the  kindergartner  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  join  in  all  the  community  work  of  this 
progressive  center.  The  experiment  of  a  combination  of  kinder- 
garten and  Montessori  materials  was  transferred  from  the  Arthur  to 
this  school,  that  we  might  test  its  efficacy  with  a  different  class  of 
children. 

The  second  new  kindergarten  opened  was  located  at  Benning,  but 
owing  to  long  distances  for  the  children  to  walk  the  attendance  did 
not  warrant  its  continuance,  so  the  entire  equipment  was  transferred 
to  the  Fillmore,  at  the  request  of  the  CStizens  Association  of  Geoi^e- 
town. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  permission  granted  to  me, 
and  to  several  other  members  of  the  kindei^arten  department,  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  without  loss  of  pay.  The  reports  read  before  the  Kindergarten 
Association  by  our  ddegates  upon  their  return  showed  a  keen  grasp 
of  the  educational  issues  presented  and  a  thoughtful  observation  of 
the  schools  visited,  which  can  not  but  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  Washington  work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  real  gratification  and  encouragement  to  know 
that  we  may  still  count  upon  your  ever-ready  understanding  of  our 
needs  and  your  unfailing  aid  in  the  new  school  year  which  lies 
ahead. 

Respectfully, 

Catherine  R.  Walkins, 
Director  of  Kinderffartens. 

To    the   SUPEBINTENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  first  amiual  report 

The  Clark  method  of  writing  was  introduced  in  the  primary  grades 
in  September,  1915,  and  in  the  elementary  grades  5  and  6  September, 
1916.     Copy  books  were  furnished  thr9ugh  grade  6. 

This  method  of  teaching  penmanship,  to  quote  the  author,  is 
based  on  two  propositions:  (1)  Writing  is  a  habit,  and  to  teach  it 
properly  one  must  train  the  child  to  acquire  this  habit;  (2)  each 
letter,  word,  or  numeral  requires  a  particular  writing  movement  to 
write  or  shape  it.  The  child,  through  this  method,  is  trained  directly 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  making  movements  identical  with  the  forms 
of  the  letters  or  numerals  he  must  write.  Thus  he  acquires  simul- 
taneously practice  in  writing  movement  and  letter  formation,  a 
distinct  saving  in  time  on  tlie  part  of  both  the  pupil  and  the  teach^ . 

Entering  upon  my  duties  as  director,  February  2,  1917,  my  first 
efforts  were  directed  toward  ascertaining  how  weJl  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  method  were  understood. 

I  found  teachers  full  of  interest  and  confidence  in  this  method  of 
teaching  writing,  but  lacking  the  knowledge  of  how  to  further  its 
development. 

A  series  of  teachers'  meetings  were  organized  for  each  grade  in 
each  division,  where  the  character  of  the  work  was  explained  and 
lessons  developed  with  the  teachers.  At  several  of  these  meetings 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Clark  present  to  aid  and  encom^age 
us.  Model  lessons  were  also  given  in  a  great  many  classes  for  the 
observation  of  groups  of  teachers. 

In  all  of  this  work  emphasis  was  placed  on  teaching  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  writing  process,  a  healthful  body  posture,  an  efficient 
hand  position,  and  a  free  arm  movement.  A  decided  improvement 
has  been  noted  along  all  these  lines. 

The  normal-school  work  I  found  progressing  weU,  imder  the  capable 
direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Hummer,  to  whom  my  thinks  are  due  for 
her  fine  cooperation  and  for  the  help  she  has  been  to  me  in  that 
branch  of  the  work. 

The  work,  as  I  see  it  now,  is  to  unify  effort,  stimulate  enthu- 
aiasm,  and  maintain  interest.  Effort  needs  direction  along  a  given 
line  in  order  that  it  may  be  cumulative.  Enthusiasm  needs  to  be 
engendered  in  the  child  and  the  teacher,  in  order  that  the  hand- 
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mrriting  of  each  may  improve  and  that  purpose  may  be  added  to 
porwer.  Interest  needs  to  be  vitalized  by  encouragement,  by  economy 
of  effort,  and  productiveness. 

It'  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  measure  our  product  in  the  business  com- 
irrtmity.  It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification,  however,  to  note  the 
keen  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  parents  and  the  business  men  of 
the  community.  All  seem  united  on  the  proposition  that  'every 
young  person  is  entitled  to  a  good  handwriting  and  that  without  it 
\iiB  efficiency  is  impaired  in  the  social,  business^  and  professional 
^rorld. 

From  a  business  journal  the  following  is  quoted:  "Where  is  there 
a  )3ftrent  who  would  be  willing  that  his  child  should  not  learn  to  write 
and  figure  with  a  pen  and  pencil,  even  if  he  should  be  surrounded 
with  adding  and  typewriting  machines  ?  Think  for  a  moment  how 
helpless  such  a  person  would  be.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  ability  to  handle  the  pen  and  pencil  effectively,  accurately,  and 
quickly  precedes  the  ability  to  handle  adding  and  writing  machines 
effectively,  and  poor  indeed  is  the  man  who  has  not  trained  his  hand 
and  mind  so  that  he  can  be  independent  of  the  machine  when  neces- 

Mr.  Clark  visited  the  schools  again  in  June  and  examined  a  great 
many  specimens  of  the  writing  of  all  grades.  He  pronounced  them 
quite  satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  the  course  through  the 
eighth  grade  next  term. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  did  I  not  express  my  thinks 
add  appreciation  to  the  teaching  body  for  its  fine  cooperation,  and 
especially  to  the  model  teachers  who  have  supported  the  work  so 
loyally  and  who  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  not  only  to  their 
visiting  teachers  but  to  me. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  you  and  to  your  office  corps  for  the  kind- 
ness and  help  that  has  been  shown  me  during  these  first  months  of 
the  work. 

Respectfully, 

M.  F.  Marsden, 
Director  qf  Penmanship. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Sohools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


June  30,  1917. 

Sib:  I  hereby  submit  to  you  a  report  of  school  and  home  gardens 
for  the  spring  of  1917. 

As  .a  means  of  serving  their  coimtry  gardening  has  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  children  this  spring.  Home  gardens  have  sprung  up  over- 
night. Statistics  gathered  May  1^  1917,  from  the  teachers  give  a  total 
of  16,8S5  home  gardens  established  through  the  influence  of  the 
schools;  12,575  of  these  are  in  the  white  schools.  The  children  pur- 
chased 333,000  packages  of  seed.  Instruction  in  plaiming,  preparing 
the  soil,  and  planting  was  as  far  reaching  as  the  limited  time  and 
teaching  force  would  allow.  Twenty-six  lectures,  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides,  were  given.  Principals,  teachers,  and  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations cooperated  in  this  work  by  seciu*ing  an  auditorium  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  entire  building,  frequently  a  moving- 
picture  theater  in  the  neighborhood.  By  this  means  three  or  four 
hundred  children  were  reached  at  a  time.  Development  lessons  on 
soils  and  gardening  planning  were  given  in  213  class  rooms. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  schools  and  the  Buraaa 
of  Education  whereby  the  bureau  furnished  record  books  for  1,000 
children  on  condition  that  this  number  be  supervised.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  books  were  placed  in  the  normal  school,  100  in  the 
colored  schools,  and  750  in  the  graded  white  schools.  At  the  present 
writing  approximately  800  of  these  have  been  visited  and  in  many 
cases  assistance  given  the  children  on  the  grounds  in  carrying  out 
their  plans.  Home-garden  teaching  has  met  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  parents.  It  is  proposed  to  visit  the  gardens  during  the  summer 
and  again  in  the  fall.  The  record  books  will  be  collected  on  the  third 
visit,  statistics  gathered  from  them  as  to  the  remimerative  work,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  use  by  their  schoolr 
garden  experts. 

In  .addition  to  the  home  gardens,  12  gardens  for  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  to  boys  have  been  conducted  by  the  following 
schools: 

I.  General  gardens: 

J.  O.  Wilson  Normal  School,  36  boys,  fourtli  grade;  150  normal  studenta. 

Hubbard  School,  16  boys,  sixth  grade. 

Morgan  School,  21  boys,  sixth  grade.    (This  garden  is  located  at  1430  V  Street 

on  land  loaned  by  Jerome  Lightfoot.) 
Blow  School,  75  boys,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Ludlow  School,  124  boys,  sixth  grade.    (These  boys  come  from  the  Ludlow, 

Taylor,  Madison,  and  Blair.) 
Wallach  School ,  17  boys,  sixth  grade.    (Tliis  garden  is  on  a  vacant  lot,  319  Tenth 

Street  SE.) 
Force  School,  16  boys,  sixth  grade. 
198 
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XI.  Potato  patch: 

Henry  School,  16  boys,  sixth  grade.    (Vacant  lot  on  Marion  Street.) 
West  School,  16  boys,  sixth  grade.    (Vacant  lot,  1204  Emenon  Street.) 
Wallach  School,  16  boys  seventh  grade.    (Vacant  lot,  Ei^th  and  D  Streets  S£.) 
Wallaoh  School,  20  boys,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    (Tennis  court  of  Eastern 

Hi^  School.) 
E.  V.  Brown  School,  60  boys,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ei^th  grades.    (Vacant  lot  on 

Legation  Street  between  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Belt  Road.) 

This  gives  a  total  of  423  boys  and  150  nonnal  students  who  have 
systematically  worked  in  the  gardens  under  instruction. 

The  soil  of  the  Wilson  Normal,  the  Wallach  and  Blow  has  been  cul- 
tivated before.  The  others  are  new  lands.  The  appearance  of  the 
gardens  at  the  dose  of  school  compensates  for  the  hard  labor  connected 
^ih  preparing  these  land  for  ctddvation.  In  several  instances  the 
lots  were  dumping  grounds  for  the  neighborhoods  and  in  every  case 
had  to  be  cleaned,  plowed,  and  heavily  fertilized.  It  seemed  advis- 
able to  accept  all  offers  made  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  patriotic 
reasons  prompted  such  offers,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  gained  to 
teach  service  to  the  boys.  I  especially  mention  the  difficulties  over- 
come at  1430  V  Street,  land  used  by  the  Morgan  School.  Several 
wagonloads  of  building  material  were  removed.  The  heavy  clay  land 
was  not  suitable  for  root  crops.  Dwarf  string  beans,  lima  beans,  and 
tomatoes  now  form  the  crop  of  a  most  orderly  garden,  which  attracts 
much  attention  and  speaks  weU  for  the  persistency  of  the  boys.  In 
all  of  the  gardens  it  has  been  necessary  to  dig  out  the  paths  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  in  order  to  bury  the  stones  and  trash  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  surface  by  plowing. 

Most  creditable  work  has  been  done  by  the  6B  grade  at  the  Wallach 
at  319  Tenth  Street  SE.  The  land  has  been  cultivated  a  number  of 
years,  so  responds  readily;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  and 
boys  have  been  of  more  value  in  producing  results  than  the  soil  has. 
The  old  plan  of  individual  plots,  separated  by  paths  2  feet  wide  has 
been  abolished  here  and  the  garden  planted  as  one  lai^e  truck  garden. 
Seventeen  boys  have  worked  on  a  garden  line  105  feet  long.  The 
teamwork  of  the  boys  was  so  remarkable  that  now  the  vegetables  are 
growing  the  garden  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  planted  by  one 
person.  The  success  of  this  class  will  cause  this  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  gardens  in  the  future.  The  land  now  devoted  to  paths 
will  become  productive,  and  the  necessity  of  careful  cooperation  with 
their  neighbors  will  be  excellent  training  for  the  boys.  Two  acres  of 
land  are  imder«  cultivation  in  these  gardens  and  160.7  acres  in  home 
gardens. 

The  unusual  conditions  that  have  caused  such  rapid  growth  in  home 
gardens  may  not  exist  another  year,  but  the  Nation  has  been  taught 
the  economic  value  of  intensive  home  gardening,  and  it  is  hoped  gar- 
dening will  find  its  permanent  place  in  the  school  curriculiun  as  a 
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result.  The  corps  of  teachers  hurriedly  gotten  together  between  April 
15  and  May  1  has  gained  experience  that  wiU  save  much  time  in  the 
future.  They  have  had  difficult  work,  for  the  subject  was  new  to 
them,  and  outdoor  classes  need  to  be  managed  skillfully.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  take  this  opportimity  to  express  to  them  my  apprecia- 
tion of  their  work. 

When  organizing  the  work  permanently,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  provision  that  the  teachers  will  have  their  vacation  in 
winter.  The  present  system  of  stopping  their  work  at  the  close  of 
^hool  and  reappointing  them  for  July  and  August  as  laborers  makes 
a  break  in  the  growing  season  of  June  that  is  felt  throughout  the 
summer,  and  it  is  also  wasteful  of  money. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  People's  Garden  Association  for  its  financial 
assistance.  Without  their  backing  of  ready  funds  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  accomplish  the  foregoing.  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
has  kindly  repeated  her  subscription  of  S50  to  the  memorial  garden 
established  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Gardiner  Hubbard,  at  the 
Grover  Cleveland  School.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  States  Relation  Service  have  helped 
us  with  donations  of  seeds  and  plants  and  the  loan  of  lantern  slides. 
At  present  the  States  Relation  Service  is  photographing  the  home 
and  school  gitrdens. 

And  last  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  interest  you 
have  shown  and  to  thank  you  for  the  quick  response  you  have  made 
to  every  request. 

Respectfully, 

Susan  B.  Sipe, 
Director  of  School  Oardcns. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRIKCIPAL  OF  WILSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1917. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  including 
Ik  few  matters  of  special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1917: 

Stadatica/or  the  year  ending  June  SOy  1917, 

Aggregate  enroUment  of  nomutl  stu- 
dents—Continued. 
Number  at  close  of  year — 

General  course 67 

Kindergarten  course 13 

Total 80 

Aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
critic  schools  in  the  Wilson  Normal, 
Moigan,  and  8eaton  Buildings 541 


Aggiegate  enrollment  of  normal  stu- 
dents: 

General  course — 

Junior  class 77 

Senior  class 61 

Kindeigarten  course — 

Junior  dasB 17 

Senior  class 13 

Domestic  science 5 


Total. 


173 


Number  of  graduates — 

General  course 47 

Kindeigarten  cotuse 9 

Domestic  science  course 1 


Total. 


67 


THE  SPXRir  OF   1917. 

To  the  call  for  national  and  world  service  there  sounded  from  the 
normal  school,  as  from  other  institutions  throughout  the  country 
responsible  for  the  development  of  intellect  and  character  of  stu- 
dents in  the  last  years  of  adolescence,  a  distinct  response.  The 
ififfoediate  result  was,  in  this  school,  as  reported  ako  from  others, 
the  reaction  which  always  follows  the  sudden  hurling  in  of  a  strong 
element  of  differentiation,  a  spirit  of  puzzled  unrest,  lack  of  definite- 
ness  in  attention,  and  even  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  their 
chosen  professions  being  the  final  goal  of  their  course  of  study. 
Discussions  relative  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  young  men 
connected  by  bonds  of  family  or  friendship,  who  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  but  uncertain  as  to  its  highest  expression, 
created  for  the  young  women  in  the  normal  school  an  influence  dis- 
turbing, but  not  leading  to  definite  action  imtil  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  activities  healthful  and  inspiring  were  introduced 
into  the  school. 

201 
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BED  CROSS   ACTIVITIES. 

After  the  Easter  vacation  the  pupils  presented  through  a  student 
committee  a  petition  asking  that  their  course  of  study  be  amended 
so  as  to  allow  the  addition  of  Red  Cross  work  to  the  already  crowded 
curriculum.  This  request  was  granted  and  classes  in  first  aid.  to 
the  injured  were  formed.  The  business  of  getting  in  toXich  with 
the  Washington  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  of  arranging  for  classes  and 
of  conferences  with  physicians  enlisting  as  instructors,  was  carried 
out  by  Miss  Helen  Gordon,  teacher  of  kindergarten  methods.  The 
physicians  giving  generously  their  time,  skill  and  influence  were 
Dr.  Loren  B.  T.  Johnson,  Dr.  James  G.  McKay,  Dr.  Jos.  A.  Murphy, 
Dr.  W.  D.  Tewksbury,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Staples.  One  hradcedtMd 
twenty  students  enrolled  voluntarily,  paying  r^istration  fee,  price 
of  the  required  manual  and  materials,  and  gave  serious  attention 
to  learning  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  first  aid. 

At  the  same  time  students  not  thus  enrolled  were  sewing,  crochet- 
ing, and  knitting.  Children  in  the  critic  schools  had  brought  great 
bundles  of  worn  materials,  linen,  toweling  and  fine  cotton,  and  these, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cornelia  Whitney,  were  cut  and  made 
according  to  Red  Cross  directions  into  articles  useful  in  hospitals. 

The  final  development  in  patriotism  came  when  the  senior  class 
voted  to  forego  their  usual  class  night  play  for  the  entertainment 
of  personal  friends,  and  devote  their  time  and  strength  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  patriotic  pageant.  This  pageant,  the  History  of  the 
American  Flag,  was  wiitten  and  organized  by  Miss  Alberta  Walker, 
teacher  of  reading  and  dramatics,  and  carried  to  perfection  by 
committees  of  senior  students  assisted  by  teachers.  The  play  was 
stagM  on  Fli^  Day  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
money  turned  over  represented  only  a  small  part  of  the  schoors 
contribution,  for  the  inspiration  aroused  in  normal  students  and 
children  participating,  300  in  number,  must  lead  to  patriotic  action. 
Tho  message  to  the  audience  was  also  rousing. 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES. 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  school,  usually  gay  and  spirited, 
of  necessity  took  on  the  spirit  of  war  times  and  were  deeply  serious 
and  thoughtful.  The  message  given  by  Senator  Wadsworth  in  his 
address  was  a  call  to  patriotic  service  and  sacrifice,  and  Superin* 
tendent  Thurston  interpreted  that  call  in  terms  of  teachership. 
American  flags  were  carried  along  with  the  customary  daisy  chain 
and  the  ''Teachers'  Creed,''  usually  the  conclusion  of  the  exercisoB, 
was  followed  by  the  song,  "My  Flag  and  Your  Bli^." 
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OAHDEN   WORK« 

The  normal  school  made  a  further  war-time  contribution  to  the 
community  when  Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe,  instructor  in  botany  and  school 
gardening,  was  set  free  from  her  usual  class-room  teaching  and  made 
for  the  last  months  of  the  school  year  the  head  of  a  corps  of  instructors 
in  home  and  school-garden  work  throughout  the  city.  Her  normal 
school  work  was  abbreviated  and  her  hours  of  teaching  divided 
among  other  instructors,  who  gladly  performed  additional  service. 
The  loss  of  such  work  as  hers  in  the  school  would  be  serious  if  suffered 
repeatedly,  but  was  a  necessity  in  time  of  crisis.  More  thought 
than  usual  has  been  shown  in  the  planting  and  care  of  our  own 
sofaobl  garden  and  many  of  the  home  gardens  of  normal  students 
show  deep  interest. 

LOW   VALUATION   OF  TEACHING   SERVICES. 

The  call  for  additional  Government  clerks  qualifying  through  civil 
service  met  with  response  in  the  normal  school,  many  of  whose 
students  passed  the  examination  and  were  placed  on  Government 
rolls.  What  effect  offeis  of  permanent  Government  appointments 
may  have  upon  this  school  and  the  teaching  service  of  the  city  is  a 
question  whose  answer  is  doubtful  as  is  the  answer  to  similar  ques- 
tions in  college  and  university.  But  whatever  may  be  the  imme- 
diate outcome,  we  all  hope  for  service  more  efficient  on  account  of 
the  earnest  spirit  of  our  education. 

The  school  should  adopt  a  course  of  three  instead  of  two  years  of 
intensive  professional  study  in  order  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  efficient  corps  of  the  best-developed  young  teachers  that  it 
deserves,  but  the  low  market  value  placed  upon  their  services  makes 
the  present  educational  investment  quite  as  large  as  will  be  made  by 
high-class  famihes  having  young  people  eligible  for  the  business  of 
teaching.  Even  now  the  normal  school,  with  the  present  financial  out- 
look, is  beginning  to  lose  on  accoimt  of  the  high  salaries  given  to 
college  graduates  after  only  two  more  years  of  educational  training. 
And  it  seems  unfair  to  the  profession  of  teaching  for  the  financial 
policy  of  the  District  to  force  a  young  derk,  appointed  to  Govern- 
ment  service  after  one  year  of  study  in  the  normal  school,  to  consider 
seriously  as  to  whether  she  must  sacrifice  a  position  paying  $1,100 
to-day,  to  give  up  that  salary  and  come  back  to  the  normal  school 
for  an  additional  year's  study,  with  the  privilege  of  earning  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  less  than  that  sum  at  the  end  of  the  normal-school 
course.  Some  young  women  will  return  to  their  studies  on  account 
of  real  love  for  children  and  teaching,  but  it  is  imfortunate  that  the 
schools  in  the  Nation's  Capital  should  call  for  money  sacrifice  in 
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addition  to  the  devotion  always  demanded  from  those  dealing  per- 
sonally with  human  beings. 

PRAOTICE   TEAOHING   IN   INTBBMEDIATE   GRADES. 

The  need  for  normal-school  practice  in  higher  grades  has  often 
been  discussed,  without  definite  action.  This  past  year  that  need 
was  shown  so  plainly  that  academic  teachers  asked  and  received  per- 
mission from  administrative  officials  and  assurance  of  welcome  from 
certain  intermediate-grade  teachers  for  students  to  teach  series  of 
lessons  in  grammar  schools.  The  report  of  one  of  these  academic 
teachers  is  given  below: 

The  Hubbard  School :  Number  of  Haaon  igMwrn^ 

Japan 16 

Chrifltmas  in  other  lands 7 

The  wheat  industry 16 

The  weather I 

The  village 1 

Total 41 

The  Monroe  School: 

Coal 4: 

The  weather 5 

The  village 4 

Total 13 

Total  of  leeeonfi  given 54 

Each  of  these  school  buildings  is  three  squares  from  the  normal 
school,  which  distance  made  a  hardship  for  the  teacher  directing  the 
work.  Its  value  was  so  high,  however,  that  she  was  hardly  willing 
to  accept  the  limitations  of  time  and  strength.  '  Had  the  Ross 
Building  been  a  part  of  the  Wilson  Normal  organization  more  effective 
work  would  have  been  possible,  with  great  gain  in  the  efficiency  of 
students.  « 

WIDE  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  school  building  was  used  even  more  extensively  during  the 
year  1916-17  than  ever  before.  It  was  the  headquarters  for  two  organ- 
izations with  extensive  operations,  the  Parents'  League  and  the 
Drama  League  Players.  For  the  definite  program  of  the  Parents' 
League  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  its  president,  Mrs.  Ida  £.  Kebler, 
simply  stating  that  the  building  was  used  two  nights  each  week  for 
night  school,  two  afternoons  each  week  for  gymnasium  classes,  two 
for  classes  in  instrumental  music,  and  two  for  coaching  classes. 

The  Drama  League  used  the  building  for  its  series  of  plays  lasting 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  These  plays  were  acted  and  some- 
times also  written  by  persons  living  in  the  community,  and  their 
being  staged  in  this  building  as  a  civic  center  was  appropriate.     There 
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-wsB  held  also  many  other  series  of  activities  that  were  of  true  com- 
munity value. 

LUNCH  BOOM. 

Tlie  lunch  room,  which  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence  was 
of  doubtful  success  financially,  was  this  year  eminently  successful, 
giving  throughout  the  year  palatable  and  nutritious  lunches  and  clos- 
ing the  year  with  a  surplus  of  $190  in  bank.  We  were  fortunate  in 
securing  as  managers,  the  services  of  two  ladies  of  refinement  and 
judgment,  whose  presence  added  to  the  general  tone  of  the  school. 

THE   teachers'    LIBRABT. 

The  teachers'  library  has  extended  its  usefulness  during  the  past 
ti^o  years  by  teaching  student  classes  cataloguing  and  classifying, 
'and  has  given  to  students  electing  special  library  work  thorough 
drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  these  branches  and  also  the  art  of 
acceesioning.  This  work  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  librarian,  but 
has  also  been  of  high  educational  value  to  the  helpers. 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  principal  and  the  faculty 
foir  the  uniform  courtesies  and  helpfulness  of  yourself  and  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

Respectfully^ 

Anne  M.  Qodino. 

To  the  SUFEBINTENDBNT  OV  SOHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1917. 

Sib:  The  new  Central  High  School  has  exceeded  the  expectatkma 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and 
facilities  for  work.  There  are,  of  coiuse,  adjustments  to  be  made. 
It  was  impossible  to  measure  exactly  the  ratio  in  which  ihe  new 
departments  would  grow  but,  with  the  additional  $55,000  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  completion  and  further  equipment  of 
the  building,  it  wiU  be  possible  this  summer  to  supply  most  of  the 
deficiencies  which  the  year's  occupation  of  the  building  has  revealed. 

The  one  exception  is  the  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  in  the 
manual-training  department.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the 
enormous  increase  which  the  war  has  brought  about  in  the  cost  of 
machine  lathes  and  other  metal-working  machinery.  It  may,  how- 
ever, surprise  you  to  know  that  the  last  estimate  which  we  had  was 
$65,000  for  machines  which  three  years  ago  could  have  been  bought 
for  $18,000.  The  District  is  putting  aside  about  $18,000  for  this 
installation.  The  question  which,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  answer 
is  whether  to  partially  equip  the  machine  shop  for  the  pupils  who, 
in  September,  1918,  will  have  reached  that  stage  in  their  work  in 
manual  training,  or  to  wait  for  normal  after-the-war  conditions  to 
make  possible  a  more  or  less  complete  installation.  To  do  the  latter 
will  obviously  temporarily  shorten  the  manual  training  course  to 
two  years.  The  only  other  solution  is  to  ask  for  an  additional 
appropriation. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  nimibers  during  the  year  was  even 
greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  enrollment  increased  from 
approximately  1,400  to  over  2,200.  The  residt  was  administrative 
"growing  pains"  which  made  the  year  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
To  adjust  ourselves  to  all  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  highnschool  plants  in  America  under  any 
circumstances  would  have  been  difficult.  To  add  to  that,  however, 
the  assimilation  of  about  1,200  pupils  with  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  Central  High  School,  its  rules  or  its  traditions — too  many  of 
them  attracted  by  the  glamor  of  the  new  building  and  not  by  a 
desire  to  learn — ^presented  an  administrative  difficulty  which  would 
have  been  insuperable  but  for  the  unselfish  loyalty  of  the  teachers, 
the  untiring  energy  of  the  assistant  principal.  Miss  Coolidge,  who 
took  from  me  all  of  the  harassing  details  connected  with  the  control 
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of  1,200  girls,  and  the  fine  spirit  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the  devotion  of  the  teachers.  The 
addition  of  new  teachers  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  enroll- 
ment. The  result  was  too  many  and  too  large  classes.  The  standard 
ie^^er's  program  was  five  classes  averaging  over  30  pupils  each. 
Many  teachers  accounted  for  over  160  pupil-hours  per  day.  Study- 
hall  charges  took  practically  all  of  the  other  hours  of  the  week.  There 
was  under  this  pressure  no  opportunity  to  relieve  teachers  who  were 
looking  after  the  various  extrsrclassroom  activities  of  pupils  which 
have  come  to  he  so  vital  and  necessary  a  part  of  the  modem  high 
school.  These  manifestations  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  social 
life  of  the  pupils  are  with  us.  They  can  not  he  left  imguided  to  work 
out  their  own  solution.  We  are,  however,  imable  to  relieve  teachers 
in  other  directions  so  that  this  guidance  shall  be  most  carefully  and 
intelligently  thought  out. 

The  matter  of  the  school  enrollment  and  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  school  activities  surest  the  problem  of  administrative  and 
clerical  help.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Central  High  School  had  about 
700  ;pupils  and  47  teachers.  Its  curriculum  was  simple,  all  studies 
being  of  an  academic  or  scientific  character.  It  was  housed  in  a 
building  which  cost  $118,000 — a  building  in  which  such  rooms  as 
gymnasiums  and  lunch  rooms  or  a  swimming  pool  were  unknown. 
Tlie  janitor  and  engineer  service  cost  $2,000  per  annum.  To  admin- 
ister the  plant  the  principal  had  the  help  of  a  woman  assistant  prin- 
cipal (who  taught  one  class)  and  one  $500  clerk.  In  September  the 
enrollment  here  will  be  about  2,400.  There  will  be  90  teachers  whose 
salaries  total  $152,850.  There  will  be  a  janitor  and  engineer  force 
of  30  men  and  women,  costing  $19,300  per  annum.  We  are  in  a 
building  which  cost  with  the  grounds  $1,250,000  and  another  $250,000 
to  equip.  Its  curricidum  includes  cooking,  sewing,  woodworking, 
molding,  and  forge  work,  mechanical  drawing,  printing,  arts  and 
crafts,  typewriting,  and  other  business  branches,  besides  the  usual 
academic  and  scientific  studies.  It  has  a  limch  room  whose  receipts 
this  year  were  about  $17,000,  a  bank  with  an  average  balance  of 
about  $5,000,  and  a  complete  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  equip- 
ment, including  a  steam  laundry  for  the  washing  and  storing  of  all 
gynmasium  and  swimming  suits  and  towels.  In  addition,  about 
$10,000  worth  of  supplies  of  one  sort  or  another  will  be  purchased 
during  the  year  for  which  proper  accounting  must  be  made.  To 
administer  this  little  city  the  principal  now  has  two  clerks  instead 
of  one,  costing  a  total  of  $1,200,  and  an  assistant  principal  relieved 
of  the  one  class  which  she  was  formerly  required  to  teach.  The 
records  of  2,400  pupils  must  be  kept,  2,400  homes,  if  necessary,  must 
be  advised  of  their  difficulties,  and  the  daily  score  of  problems  and 
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disputes  incident  to  the  life  of  a  community  of  2,400  under  one  roof 
must  be  settled.  This  situation  is  so  utterly  impossible  that  it 
would  seem  that  this  mere  statement  of  the  facts  would  be  sufficient. 

The  school  needs  teachers  in  charge  of  the  special  departments,  such 
as  household  economics,  manual  training,  and  business  practice,  who 
may  be  relieved  of  all  or  a  large  part  of  their  teaching.  It  needs  an 
additional  assistant  principal  to  look  especiaUy  after  the  attendance 
and  discipline  of  the  boys.  It  needs  better  salaries  for  its  clerks. 
We  have  just  lost  the  invaluable  services  of  Miss  Keys  because  we 
could  not  pay  her  more  than  $750  after  six  years  of  service  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  is  paying  $900  a  year  for  inexperienced 
typists.  We  need  an  additional  clerk  to  look  after  the  telephone 
switchboard  and  take  charge  of  pupil  records.  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  statement  made  to  me  by  the  principal  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Detroit — a  building  about  as  large  as  this 
but  with  an  enrollment  of  about  400  less.  In  that  school,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  there  are  nine  assistants  to  the 
principal  who  do  no  teaching  whatever.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
here  one  of  the  factors  of  its  efficiency.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
multiply  examples  showing  how  meager  relatively  the  administntive 
and  clerical  force  of  this  school  is.  It  is  not  unusual  for  schools  with 
enrollments  of  2,000  or  over  to  spend  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  a  year  ba 
clerical  help  alone.  (It  is  probably  of  no  interest  to  anyone  except 
himself  that  the  principal  here  has  worked  an  average  of  12  hours  a 
day  since  September,  including  Sundays  and  all  holidays,  but  it  is  a 
question  how  long  that  can  be  continued  with  a  sane  and  effective 
administration  of  the  school.) 

The  Central  High  School — expecially  its  auditorium — ^is  rapidly 
coming  to  fill  the  place  in  the  life  of  the  community  which  those  who 
planned  the  school  had  in  mind.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  June  the  building  was  used  after  school  hoius  for  gathmngs 
of  a  more  or  less  public  character  25  times  by  oiganizations  connected 
with  the  Central  High  School,  11  times  for  other  public  school  pur- 
poses, and  17  times  by  outside  organizations.  Among  the  latt^  were 
two  mass  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  one  under  the  association  of  Washington  bankers,  and  another 
under  the  Washington  Medical  Society,  all  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  better  imderstanding  by  the  public  of  certain  phases  of  the  war. 

The  new  departments  of  household  economics,  manual  training,  and 
business  practice  have  made  successfid  beginnings.  The  new  teachers 
of  these  departments  have  worked  enthusiastically  for  their  success 
and  sympathetically  and  in  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  The  number  of  pupils  electing  these  sub- 
jects has  increased  each  semester.  In  September,  1916,  we  had  one 
teacher  of  manual  training,  one  of  mechanical  drawing,  one  of  cook- 
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ing,  one  of  sewing,  and  two  of  bnsiness  subjects.  In  September,  1917, 
'We  will  have  two  of  manual  training,  two  of  mechanical  drawing,  two 
of  cooking,  two  of  sewing,  one  of  printing,  and  five  of  business  prac- 
tice. 

I  desire  to  add  parts  of  the  reports  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  particular  departments  which  will  explain  certain  phases  of  their 
work. 

KNOLI8H. 

The  course  pursued  during  the  past  year  is  substantially  that  of  last  year.  We  have 
a^ain  divided  our  work  by  semesterB  into  a  study  of  composition  and  a  study  of  litera- 
ture, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  that  such  a 
acheme  of  work  is  bringing  far  bettCT  results  than  we  obtained  under  the  old  sysfcem, 
tile  composition-literature  combination  semester  plan. 

The  socialization  of  the  recitation  has  been  the  special  aim  of  our  English  teachers 
<lunng  the  past  year  and  the  aim  has  been  achieved.  How  to  socialiase  the  recitation 
iB  now  a  problem  which  is  ^n^actically  solved  for  our  English  classes.  In  working  it  <yut 
the  teachers  have  made  use  of  many  devices,  among  which  are  the  voluntary  recita- 
tion, the  division  of  the  class  into  groups  or  clubs,  each  group  or  Club  being  held 
respomible  to  the  class,  and  the  organization  of  the  class  every  little  while  into  a  Hter- 
liry  society  having  its  chairman  and  secretary  and  the  placing  of  class  exerciscto  in  the 
hands  of  this  society. 

The  point  of  view  in  conducting  the  socialized  recitation  is  wholly  different  from  that 
ccmtiolling  the  formal  recitation  period.  Instead  of  "reciting"  to  the  teacher  the 
pup^  talk  and  write  to  and  for  one  another,  and  their  desire  to  stand  well  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellows  seems  to  be  a  strong  impetus  for  good  work.  The  "  consciouisnees 
of  kibd"  thus  established  in  the  group  make?  for  vigor  and  vitality  in  the  work. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on  supervised  study  in  all  the  years.  Greajter  care 
than  ever  before  has  been  given  in  making  the  assignment  and  in  teaching  the  pupil 
how  to  studv,  and  such  care,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  been  fruitful  of  results. 

^  (Signed)  S.  E.  Sim6n8. 

HISTORY. 

This  past  year  was  the  first  in  which  general  use  was  made  of  periodicals  for  the 
study  of  current  history  in  the  American  history,  modem  history,  and  civics  and 
economics  classes.  The  results  have  fully  justified  our  expectations.  The  work  done 
has  been  experimental  and  will  furnish  a  basis  to  determine  the  most  satisfactory 
methods.  These  will  be  worked  out  in  a  conference  of  the  teachers  set  for  September. 

In  the  European  history  courses  the  schedule  of  each  semester's  work  has  been 
changed  to  allow  more  time  for  the  modem  period,  particularly  for  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  purchase  of  a  supply  of  supplementary  English  history  texts  for  the 
library  has  made  it  possible  to  give  sufficiently  adequate  and  systematic  treatment  of 
the  English  history  in  the  two  years  of  European.  We  are  now  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments set  for  these  courses. 

In  the  commercial  law  course,  the  aim  kept  constantly  in  view  was  to  link  up  in  a 
practical  way  the  limited  business  training  of  the  pupils  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  law.  The  textbook  lent  itself  fairly  well  to  this  purpose,  though 
it  approaches  the  subject  from  the  legal  treatise  point  of  view.  The  course  was 
covered  in  its  entirety — contracts,  sales,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments,  credit, 
insurance,  bankruptcy,  personal  property,  and  the  elements  of  realty  and  landlord 
and  tenant.  Naturally  the  treatment  of  each  of  these  branches  was  abbreviated. 
But  it  was  deemed  best  to  attempt  to  teach  a  few  things  thoroughly  rather  than  to 
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cover  a  vast  amount  of  ground,  because  in  a  subject  of  this  character  a  little  knowledge 
may  prove  to  be  dangerous.  It  is  believed  that  this  coune  has  much  value  as  a  futme 
guide  in  transactions  in  business,  in  professions,  and  in  the  home,  and  that  it  lends 
to  develop  an  appreciative  respect  for  the  law  and  a  faith  in  honesty  and  fai? 
dealing. 

Throughout  this  course  illustrative  cases  were  made  the  basis  of  the  daaa  work 
constantly,  and  the  various  l^gal  forms  were  used  in  studying  the  proper  fonn  of 
various  commonly  used  legal  instruments. 

For  the  future  I  respectfully  recommend  that  either  American  history  or  a  year's 
work  in  civics  and  economics  be  required  for  graduation.  If  it  is  impracticable  tD 
apply  this  rule  to  those  already  in  the  school,  I  would  urge  tl^it  it  be  made  to  apply 
to  those  now  about  to  enter.  I  make  this  recommendation  as  a  necessary  and  patri> 
otic  duty  which  rests  upon  aU  public  high  schools  to  omit  bo  ioatruetion  which  aims 
to  develop  intelligent  citizenship.  BaQx  of  the  courses  named  are  framed  to  eerre 
that  purpose. 

In  the  future  it  is  intended  to  teach  the  period  of  American  colonial  history  as  s 
part  of  the  modem  European.  This  is  a  logical  arrangement,  and  it  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  allowing  the  teachers  to  lay  more  emphasis  upon  the  national  period  and 
to  add  to  the  course  a  study  of  American  history  in  its  broader  sense,  the  history  of 
South  and  Central  America  and  of  Canada  as  well.  The  time  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
afifords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  South  and  Central  American  struggle  for 
independence  and  the  early  history  of  the  Republics.  Their  late  development,  politi- 
cally, socially^  and  economically,  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  gamth 
of  Pan  American  relaUonships  during  the  past  half  century.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  portions  of  history  have  been  altogether  neglected ,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  study  of  them  has  not  heretofore  been  adequate  enough  to  give  a  proper  under- 
standing of  our  neighbors. 

The  need  of  more  books  in  the  library  is  still  imperative.  The  $75  spent  at  the 
opening  of  this  past  year  proved  very  helpful,  but  it  only  begins  to  supply  the  library 
equipment  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  history  department  if  it  is  to  develop  beyond 
its  present  limitations.  This  necessary  equipment  I  have  estimated  at  about  91»000 
in  cost.  We  need  the  library,  with  adequate  equipment,  as  uigently  as  the  science 
people  need  their  laboratory  apparatus. 

(Signed)  Robbrt  A.   Maurbs. 

SPANISH. 

Spanish  deserves  our  careful  consideration.  The  study  of  Spanish  has  increaseo 
abnormally  in  the  last  few  years.  Much  of  this  increase  will  no  doubt  be  lost  again, 
and  judging  by  the  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  country  the  general  onrush  is  begin- 
ning to  abate  and  in  many  places  already  shows  a  decided  decrease.  The  problem 
with  us  is  to  hold  as  much  as  possible  of  what  has  been  gained,  for  if  we  allow  it  to 
sink  into  insignificance  again,  as  we  did  afte^  the  Spanish-American  war,  we  may 
never  have  such  an  opportunity  again.  I  am  sure  we  can  do  it  at  Central,  but  it 
implies  some  changes  of  aim  and  method.  The  impulse  that  the  study  of  Spanish 
has  received  of  late  is  due  mainly  to  the  general  belief  that  our  business  relations  with 
Spanish  America  will  be  materially  increased.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  they  will 
not  increase  so  much  that  all  who  now  study  the  language  will  be  benefited  by  it. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  our  students  will  derive  such  benefit 
from  their  study;  the  rest  will  be  disappointed,  unless  they  derive  real  pleasure  and 
educational  advantages  from  their  study.  To  this  end  efforts  are  being  made  every- 
where to  lift  the  Spanish  out  of  the  narrow  rut  of  business,  where  everything  revolves 
around  a  few  set  phrases  about  buying  and  selling,  the  writing  of  business  letten, 
etc.,  into  the  wide  realm  of  literature  and  life.    Such  a  course  is  sure  to  appeal  to  stu- 
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Aleuts  of  high-flchool  age;  it  is  also  a  better  preparation  for  commerce  and  more  suited 
tx>  the  standards  of  a  hi^  school.  It  is  only  of  late  that  books  have  been  published 
^which  take  this  higher  view  of  Spanish  instruction.  We  have  used  some  of  them  in 
€Mir  ciaases  and  the  results  have  been  so  good  that  we  feel  asiured  of  being  on  the 
road  to  success.    It  should  be  our  aim,  then: 

1.  To  give  our  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  in  all  its 
maniiestations— reading,  writing,  and  speaking. 

2.  To  create  in  them  an  active  and  lasting  interest  in  all  that  is  Spanish,  in  the  life 
and  literature,  art,  and  history  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Spanish-Americans  in 
particular.  • 

3.  To  give  them  every  opportunity  for  practical  application  by  the  arrangement 
of  talks  and  lectures  in  the  Spanish  language,  through  dramatics  and  entertainments, 
etc. 

Ta  this  end  I  would  suggest  that  the  Spanish  department  receive  first  consideration 
in  the  way  of  supplies,  as  wall  maps,  lantern  slides,  etc.  Similar  supplies  are  needed 
also  for  French  and  German  courses,  though  they  are  not  as  urgent.  The  Spanish 
teacher  at  present  has  nothing  but  his  textbook. 

(Signed)  A.  W.  Spanhoofd. 

PRINTINO.    • 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  in  the  printing  department  for 
the  aemester  ending  June  20: 

As  the  work  in  this  department  was  started  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  after 
pupils'  programs  had  been  made  out,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  majority  of  those  desir- 
ing to  take  printing  to  change  their  programs  so  as  to  get  double  periods  for  this  subject, 
and  as  classes  changed  at  the  end  of  each  single  period  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow  out  any 
Bjrstematic  outline  as  would  have  been  possible  with  classes  having  the  double  periods. 
Pupils  taking  minor  printing  were  given  group  instruction  in  case  layouts,  names  and 
uees  of  tools,  setting  of  straight  mattef,  lockup  of  job-press  forms,  names  of  parts  of 
the  presses,  and  job-press  feeding.  A  number  of  minors  put  in  from  four  to  six  hours 
a  week,  and  a  few  were  always  in  the  shop  until  late  in  the  afternoon  and  Saturday, 
and  also  came  back  in  the  evening  when  the  night  classes  were  in  session. 

The  majors  were  given  individual  instruction  in  job  composition,  proof  reading,  job 
prcoswork,  correcting,  making  up,  and  taking  a  job  right  through  from  the  rough  copy 
to  the  finished  product.  The  majors  were  of  great  assistance  in  following  up  the  work 
of  the  minors  and  helping  those  who  started  the  work  in  the  middle  of  the  semester. 

Our  greatest  problem  has  been  to  take  care  of  the  great  amount  of  production  desired 
and  at  the  same  time  not  lose  sight  of  the  instruction .  I  believe  the  pupils  have  taken 
a  much  greater  interest  in  producing  live  work  than  they  Would  if  confined  to  exer- 
cisea^Andas  the  different  departments  desiring  printing  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  their  demands  for  rush  work  I  believe  this  problem  will  solve 
itself. 

(Signed)  Everett  W.  Lawrence. 

THE   BANK. 

The  school  bank  has  a  threefold  purpose  in  its  operation,  namely,  to  encourage 
thrift  among  the  pupils,  to  train  the  pupils  who  elected  banking  in  elementary  finance 
and  banking,  and  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  school  funds.  In  the  first  particular  the 
bank  was  not  greatly  successful,  if  judged  from  the  number  of  depositors  which  it  had. 
However,  this  being  its  first  year,  it  was  too  busy  with  its  internal  affairs  to  find  much 
time  to  solicit  patronage,  yet  it  opened  270  accounts  and  has  145  open  accounts  to 
carry  through  the  summer;  it  has  issued  a  number  of  small  savings  banks  for  home 
savings,  which  have  been  fruitful ;  it  sold  $2,800  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  having  loaned 
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temporari]  y  in  order  to  aid  in  their  purchaae  the  sum  of  $84&— $155  of  thia  loan  is  I 
extended  through  the  summer,  seciured  by  the  bonds  themselves  as  coUateimi. 

As  regards  the  training  offered  to  pupils  who  elected  banking,  the  practical  experi- 
ence  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  accounting  of  actual  money  which  beloi^  te 
others,  together  with  the  realization  that  real  transactions  were  being  performed, 
developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  dependability  on  the  part  of  the  staff  memben, 
with  one  exception,  which  it  is  difficult  to  develop  in  most  other  high-school  work. 

For  next  year  it  is  phmned  to  combine  with  the  practical  work  a  study  «f  elemenbuy 
principles  based  upon  bank  bulletins  and  various  popular  texts. 

<Signed)  A.  W.  Mixmr 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
assistant  superintendent  my  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  interest 
which  you  have  both  unfailingly  shown  in  our  work  here. 
KespectfuUy, 

EmOBT   M.  Wll^ON', 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  The  year  just  ending  has  been  both  inspiring  and  difficult. 
The  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  have  been  stimulating  in 
the  highest  degree  to  our  effort  and  our  fidelity;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  sober  and  steady  movement 
of  the  school  life  so  essential  to  results.  The  shortened  school  year, 
the  various  interruptions,  and  the  wholesale  withdrawals  of  pupUs 
between  April  1  and  the  close  of  the  school  year  have  made  it  very 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  regular  work  of  the  school  effectively. 

On  account  of  the  success  of  the  two  Eastern  companies  in  the 
competitive  drill  last  year  (Companies  F  and  G  taking  first  and  second 
places,  respectively),  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  easy  to  enlist 
two  full  companies  this  .year.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  one  six-squad  and  one  four-squad 
company.  In  my  report  last  year  I  specified  that  there  was  still  a 
radical  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  cadet  organization,  in  that 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  a  thorough  physical  test  as  a 
prerequisite  to  cadet  service.  This  defect  is  still  uncorrected. 
Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  specific  character  of  the  tests, 
the  three  following  classes  of  tests  should  be  employed: 

1.  Medico-physical  examination  to  determine  whether  the  candi* 
date  has  any  organic  disability  that  would  disqualify  him  from  the 

•  cadet  activities. 

2.  Endurance  tests  to  determine  whether  a  boy  whose  medico- 
physical  examination  shows  no  organic  disabilities  has  the  necessary 
strength  and  endurance  to  undergo  safely  and  satisfactorily  the 
strenuous  drill  program. 

3.  Special  rifle  test  to  determine  whether  the  candidate  has  the 
specific  development  necessary  to  handle  a  rifle.  The  Culver  test  for 
this  purpose  consists  in  "having  the  boy  hold  piece  at  trail  and  raise 
it  diagonally  across  the  body  until  the  right  hand  is  opposite  left 
shoulder;  returning  to  position  of  tiail,  repeating  without  stopping 
and  without  deranging  position  of  attention;  40  times  is  suggested 
as  the  minimum  for  the  Krag  rifle,  which  weighs  without  bayonet 
9.2  pounds. 

There  should  be  the  closest  coordination  between  the  cadet  organi- 
zation and  physical  training.  The  elimination  of  those  unfit  for  the 
cadet  service  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  procedure  sketched  above. 
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The  primary  object  would  be  to  see  that  all  of  those  who  are  rejected  are 
given  such  physical  training  as  will  make  them  capable,  if  possible, 
of  the  cadet  service.  I  am  convinced  that  putting  a  premium  upon 
physical  capacity  will  do  more  to  stimulate  wholesome  interest  in  the 
cadet  organization  than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  suggested. 

In  the  departmental  reports  submitted  to  me  by  the  teachers  I 
find  frequent  reference  to  desirable  changes  in  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction.  These  range  from  slight  modifications  of  existing 
courses  to  rather  radical  changes  in  requirements.  It  is  urged  that 
certain  subjects  now  elective  should  be  made  compulsory.  It  is  my 
judgment  tiiat  there  must  be  a  serious  reconstruction  of  the  high- 
school  program  of  studies,  curriculums,  and  courses.  It  will  not  be 
advisable  to  add  much  in  the  way  of  compulsory  subjects  without  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  aims  of  our  high-school  efforts  and  the 
function  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  in  realizing  those  aims. 
The  high-school  problem  in  the  United  States  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  world  in  this  or  any  other  i^e.  In  the  last  year  before  Uie  war 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States 
exceeded  that  of  all  the  secondary  schools  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  are  imdertaking  a  bigger  and  more  complex  job  than  has  ever 
been  undertaken,  the  education  of  all  our  early  adolescents.  With 
local  variation  our  problem  in  Washington  is  the  problem  of  the  United 
States.  Tradition  will  help  us  to  keep  our  balance  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  tradition  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  an  attack  upon  this  very  difficult  but  now,  under  war  condi- 
tions more  than  ever,  very  urgent  problem. 

Two  of  the  high-school  subjects  are  peculiarly  important  relative 
to  the  war — ^history  and  the  modem  languages.  I  quote  from  the 
departmental  report  in  history: 

This  year  has  been  so  filled  with  events  of  profound  historical  significance  that  the 
interest  in  past  history  has  somewhat  suffered  in  comparison,  perhaps.  Yet  the  study 
of  the  past  is  more  and  m  ore  important  to  the  understanding  of  the  present,  and  becomes 
more  valuable  and  interesting  as  we  find  points  of  contact  and  comparison  with 
present-day  happenings. 

We  have  watched  history  in  the  making  in  all  our  claases.  We  have  taken  note  of 
great  state  messages  and  papers,  of  stirring  events,  of  military,  economic,  political, 
and  social  developments.  We  have  tried  to  interpret  them  and  to  impress  the  boys 
and  girls  with  their  significance.  We  have  urged  them  to  preserve  notable  accounti 
and  to  read  and  keep  various  cartoons,  articles,  and  clippings. 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  magazines  in  the  first  and  fourth  year  claasee  has  beea 
of  great  value  in  emphasizing  current  history.  Pupils  have  subscribed  25  centB  a 
semester  each,  which  has  enabled  us  to  subscribe  for  the  Literary  Digest,  Outlook, 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  World's  Work  in  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  supply  the 
classes  with  at  least  one  each  a  week. 
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An  hour  a  week  has  been  devoted  to  this  feature.  Topics  or  questions  have  been 
igned  and  discusaed.  We  hoped  to  stimulate  interest  rather  than  to  demand 
recitation  or  test  information.  The  experiment  has  been  a  success.  The  pupils  have 
enjoyed  the  magazines  and  we  believe  their  families  have  also. 

The  enrollment  in  the  German  classes  has  fallen  off  heavily  during 
the  past  two  years  and  apparently  the  defection  will  be  accelerated 
next  year.  French  and  Spanish  have  shown  an  increase,  especiaUy 
the  latter.  I  can  not  but  regret  this  sentimental  attitude  toward 
the  German  language.  There  never  was  any  good  reason  why  a 
great  many  high-school  students  should  study  German  who  were 
studying  it  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  war  is  no  good  reason  for  boy- 
cotting German.  Indeed  the  war  is  a  reason  why  serious  students 
should  study  the  German  language,  not  from  disciplinary  or  cultural 
considerations,  but  for  practical  reasons.  Some  concerted  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  enUghtened  self-interest  take  the  place  of 
prejudice  in  this  matter. 

I  reported  last  year  that  ''some  progress  had  been  made  in  stand- 
ardizing major  music  imder  outside  instruction."  This  year  I  am 
able  to  report  further  progress.  The  same  board  of  examiners  has 
been  retained  and  with  each  year  their  standards  of  judgment 
become  more  specific  and  positive.  I  quote  from  the  departmental 
report: 

This  braoph  of  our  music  shows  a  great  degree  of  development  and  I  know  nothing 
that  has  proven  so  valuable  to  the  girl  or  boy  wishing  to  specialize  in  music  as  the 
privilege  granted  them  of  substituting  their  outside  music  study  for  a  major  subject 
in  school,  and  receiving  equivalent  credit.  In  many  instances  the  pupils  are  taking 
it  for  a  fifth  subject. 

The  examination  this  year  showed  a  steady  development,  an  improvement  in 
attention  to  technique,  in  freedom  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  in  the  class  of  music 
played  by  the  candidates. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  incompetent  private  teachers  are  being  gradually 
but  surely  eliminated.  The  failure  of  their  pupils  in  examinations  acts  as  an  auto- 
matic check. 

The  plan  of  accrediting  outside  music  is  still  far  from  perfect. 
Three  things  should  be  accomplished  : 

1.  The  requirements  should  be  restated  and  standardized  so  that 
the  private  teachers  may  know  as  clearly  as  possible  what  will  and 
what  will  not  be  accepted  both  in  the  way  of  technical  exercises  and 
of  character  of  compositions. 

2.  Examinations  should  be  standardized.  Different  schools  should 
not  have  different  standards. 

3.  A  plan  of  examining  and  certifying  teachers  should  be  worked 
out  if  possible. 

The  work  in  history  and  theory  likewise  is  becoming  better  organ- 
ised. To  my  classes  in  theory  and  history  of  music,  a  subject  which 
is  required  to  be  taken  by  those  studying  major  music  outside  of 
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school,  I  look  back  upou  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Those 
students  who  had  taken  a  second  year  in  this  course  were  well 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  harmony  covering  the 
ground  of  scales,  major  and  minor,  triads  (four  kinds)  chords  of  the 
seventh  and  their  resolutions  and  the  harmonizing  of  given  melodies 

We  gained  some  knowledge  of  composers  and  their  music^  together 
with  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  art  of  music  amongst 
nations. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  a  more  definite  place  in  the  school 
program  than  I  have  been  able  to  arrange  heretofore  and  careful 
grading  of  the  work. 

The  increase  in  the  Ubrary  appropriation  has  been  markedly  bene- 
ficial.    I  hope  a  further  increase  may  be  secured  in  the  near  future. 

How  important  a  factor  in  the  school  life  the  library  has  come  to  be 
and  how  its  importance  is  steadily  increasing  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing  from  the  report  of  the  librarian: 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  1906-7  was  96  pupils,  while  that  of  this  year 
was  277  pupils.  The  home  circulation  of  books  for  1906-7  was  2,820  books,  against 
something  over  15,000  books  for  the  present  year. 

It  is  possible  that  we  are  performing  a  community-library  aervice  without  any 
special  machinery  for  the  work. 

The  classes  regularly  assigned  to  the  library  for  supplementary  work  in  English 
and  history  have  done,  this  year,  very  satisfactory  work. 

Last  year  I  reported  upon  our  progress  in  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance.  This  year  we  have  not  had  a  systematic  series  of  talks 
on  vocations,  but  have  had  only  occasional  talks.  The  committee 
on  vocational  guidance,  however,  has  not  been  inactive,  but  its 
activity  has  been  directed  to  study  and  investigation.  We  have 
studied  part  of  Hollingsworth  "Vocational  Psychology."  The 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
had  brought  helpful  discussions  and  suggestions. 

An  obvious  need  in  our  work  is  a  general  knowledge  of  local  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  and  of  the  qualifioations  necessary  for 
success  in  each  employment.  In  the  search  for  such  knowledge  we 
have  studied  Mr.  Thurston'^  statistics  dealing  with  *the  positions 
taken  by  Washington  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school;  we  have 
opened  communication  with  the  employment  bureau  for  women  and 
girls  recently  estabUshed  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  we  have 
the  promise  of  help  from  a  member  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  ''intermittent  but  yet  fairly  conthiuous  agitation  of  the  high- 
R<1\()(>1  fraternity  question''  of  the  past  10  years  was  brought  to  an 
oflBlcial  conclusion  in  Dccemhei'  .of  the  past  year  "^hen  the  board  of 
education  took  action  abolishing  fi:atemities  and  creating  a  commis- 
sion of  school  officials,  toac^hers,  and  parents  to  study  and  plan  for  the 
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better. social  organization  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  say  whether  the  official  abolition  of  fraternities  is  real  aboli- 
tioBv  The  various  plans  of  transformation  proposed  or  undertaken 
by  the  fraternities  will  have  to  be  evaluated  and  passed  upon  in  due 
time  by  the  board.  In  this  school  we  have  endeavored  to  live  up  to 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  board  of  education  for  improved  social 
organization  to  compensate  for  the  partial  vacuum  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  fraternities.  The  following  report  covers  the 
efforts  and  results  to  date: 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  board  of  education,  the  social  organization  of  the 
school  was  b^un  -,  A  Senior  Social  Council  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  senior  member 
of  each  isocial  organization  existing  in  the  school,  wifh  a  teacher  as  chairman.  The 
council  drew  up  the  following  suggestions  and  regulations,  which  were  presented  to 
the  facility,  approved,  and  acted  upon: 

/ '  It  was  suggested  to  recommend  to  the  school  a  social  coimcil,  representing  each  of 
the  organizations  of  the  school,  and  to  have  the  majority  of  the  members  on  the  council 
senior^ 

''  (a) .  Suggestions  made  to  keep  certain  features  of  the  old  social  oiganizations  which 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education:  (1)  To  entertain  in. 
home  or.  school,  as  suits  the  host  or  hostess;  (2)  to  have  a  teacher  and  an  outside  leader 
for  each  organization. 

"(6)  Suggestions  made  for  method  of  selecting  members:  (1)  To  let  the  character 
of  thei^lub  help  decide  the  membership;  (2)  to  have  the  clubs  admit  of  sophomores, 
junioTB.  and  seniors  (for  the  present);  (3)  to  have  the  pupils  apply  for  membership  in 
whatever  organization  they  care  to  join  and  the  council  appoint  or  approve  member- 
ship; (4)  to  set  a  date,  by  which  time  all  applications  should  be  in  for  that  semester; 
(^)  to  allow  each  club  to  limit  membership,  at  approval  of  the  council;  (6)  to  allow 
any  group  wishing  to  start  a  club  other  than  those  already  in  existence  to  do  so,  pro- 
vided the  council  approves;  (7)  to  form  a  hospitality  committee,  which  would  keep 
informed  as  to  pupUs  who  had  not  applied  for  membership;  seek  them  out  and  urge 
them  to  join  a  club  (it  being  understood  that  each  pupil  ^ould  belong  to  one  of  the 
clubs). 

'*  (c)  It  was  suggested  that  the  freshmen  organize  as  a  class  and  give  certain  annual 
functions  ia  order  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  thus  preparing  them  for 
membership  in  the  newly  organized  clubs. 

**{d)  It  was  suggested  that  the  council  grant  charters  and  retain  the  power  of  recalling 
them. 

**  (e)  It  was  suggested  that  one  pupil  could  belong  to  no  more  than  one  dub. 

*'  (/)  The  following  clubs  and  leaders  for  each  were  suggested:  (1)  A  college  club,  (2) 
a  tennis  club,  (3)  a  music  club,  (4)  a  sketch  club,  (5)  an  outing  club. 

**(^)  The  following  clubs  were  suggested  to  remain  if  they  change  their  member- 
ship:. (1)  Friendship  Club,  (2)  Camp  Fires,  (3)  Philologians. 

"(A)  It  was  suggested  that  each  club  decide  every  year  what  dues  they  want  to 

pay- 

''  (i)  It  was  suggested  that  the  plan  of  social  organization  be  put  before  the  school  in 
general  assembly.'* 

The  existing  Camp  Fires,  Frieiidsliip  Club,  and  Pliilologian  Society 
were  retained.  A  Junior  Friendship  Club,  an  Outing  Club,  the  Lewa 
Qub  (an  outing  club)  and  a  Business  Girls'  Preparedness  Club  were 
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oiganized.  A  Current  Topic  Club  was  also  organized  on  paper,  but 
seems  not  to  have  been  really  active.  A  census  was  taken  of  every 
girl  in  school,  her  desires  as  to  membership  in  a  club,  etc.  Some  of 
these  desires  it  was  possible  to  realize  at  once,  and  others  we  were  not 
able  to  meet,  for  lack  of  time  and  workers.  War-relief  work  was 
begun  by  each  club. 

Really  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  social 
education  and  beginning  of  social  action.  We  need  more  time, 
opportunity  for  social  contact  with  ail  the  pupils,  and  a  few  more 
mothers  and  leaders.  The  opportunity  to  do  real  war-relief  work 
and  to  teach  social  ideals  through  real  service  and  enjoyment  is  a 
wonderful  one  just  now.   • 

I  have  plenty  of  plans  lor  next  year,  but  it  seems  wiser  not  to 
discuss  them  here,  but  to  wait  and  see  which  works.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  very  practical  problem  just  now.  The  High-School  Teachers' 
Association  has  consulted  me  about  organizing  some  work  for  every 
girl  which  should  take  the  same  time  as  cadet  work  takes  for  the 
boys. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  constant  purpose 
of  the  teachers  and  myself  to  hold  a  steady  keel  in  the  confused  and 
trying  circumstances  of  the  past  year.  In  the  last  months  this  has 
been  especially  difficult  on  account  of  the  almost  hysterical  demands 
for  mobihzation  of  school  children  and  for  the  doing  of  undefined 
patriotic  services.  We  have  believed  that  the  best  service  that 
pupils  can  render  is  by  doing  faithfully  and  zealously  their  school 
work,  and  the  best  service  that  teachers  can  render  is  to  teach  as 
faithfully  and  zealously  as  possible.  We  have  stood  ready  and  we 
stand  ready  to  perform  any  specific  and  definite  task  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  perfonn,  both  of  service  and  of  pity.  The  girls  of  the 
school  gladly  and  voluntarily  gave  up  their  tennis  court  for  a  "Red 
Cross  garden;'^  a  group  of  girls  has  been  organized  as  a  Red  Cross 
auxiliary  unit,  the  worth  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  note 
from  a  Red  Cross  official:  "Thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Chapter  American  Red  Cross  for  the  generous  work  of 
your  school.  It  was  beautifully  done  and  most  acceptable."  Two 
first-aid  classes  of  girls  were  organized,  but  disbanded  before  the  end 
of  the  year  because  of  inability  of  the  physician-instructor  to  give 
regular  service;  the  senior  girls,  by  saving  on  their  graduation  dresses, 
made  a  contribution  to  the  Belgian  children's  fund;  the  senior  class, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  school,  endowed  two  beds  in  the  Maison  Fami- 
lialo  of  the  Orphclinat  des  Annes;  a  group  of  teachers  has  taken  a 
first-aid  course  and  several  have  received  the  certificate;  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  teachers  to  the  Liberty  bond  issue  was  over 
$4,000.     Plans  are  imder  way  for  continuance  and  extension  of  such 
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activities.  I  feel  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  responded 
nobly  to  the  demands  of  the  situation,  and  I  confidently  expect  a 
fuller  and  even  wiser  response  as  the  demands  become  more  definite 
and  more  severe. 

With  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  yourself,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  &IALL, 

Principal. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

SuperirUendent  of  Schools^ 

Franklin  School^  Wa^hingUyn,,  D.  G. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  Although  the  Western  High  School  opened  two  weeks  later 
than  the  date  set  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  actual 
loss  of  time  was  not  10  school  dajrs.  The  presence  of  the  teachers  for 
one  week  before  the  opening  day  made  it  possible  to  have  aU  the 
details  of  organization  thoroughly  worked  out,  so  that  on  the  third 
day  of  school  the  machinery  was  rjimning  more  smoothly  than  is 
usually  possible  after  a  full  week. 

The  enrollment  was  about  100  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  largest  factor  in  this  decrease  was,  of  course,  the  smaller  %uota 
from  the  eighth  grade,  on  accoimt  of  the  opening  of  the  new  CoAtral 
High  School.  Another  cause  dates  back  to  the  fire  and  the  gttiall 
entering  class  of  the  following  September,  and  some  of  the  loss  is 
accounted  for  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
boys  to  take  special  preparation  for  examinations  for  West"  Point  and 
AnnapoUs. 

One  pecuharity  of  the  enrollment  was  the  rather  high  ratio  of  boys 
to  girls,  on  one  of  the  early  days  in  October  the  count  showing  200 
boys  and  300  girk. 

PRACTICAL   TEACHING   OF    PATRIOTISM. 

The  year  in  this  school,  as  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  has 
been  marked  by  the  participation  of  the  pupils  in  various  patriotic 
activities. 

Three  classes  of  girb,  comprising  about  60  members,  took  the  course 
in  first  aid,  under  physician  instructors  approved  by  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  school  gave  a  vaudeville  entertainment  in  May,  a  quarter  of 
the  profits  being  set  aside  for  the  Red  Cross,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  civics  class  organized  a  campaign  to  secure  members  for  the  Red 
Cross.  The  total  amoimt  contributed  through  these  endeavors  was 
$325. 

Pupils  and  teachers  purchased  Liberty  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$4,500. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  actions  of  the  school  was  the  united,  loyal 
support  given  to  Madame  Blanche  J.  Bimont's  new  work  in  France. 
Through  her  appointment  as  organizer  of  the  Maison  Familiale  in 
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Br6tagne  this  esteemed  teacher  became  responsible  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Hospital  for  Invalid  War  Orphans  of  France.  About 
300  beds,  fully  equipped,  were  needed.  As  soon  as  the  opportunity 
was  presented  the  school  as  a  body,  and  many  of  the  pupils  indi- 
vidually, as  well  as  the  faculty  and  the  Alumni  Association,  con- 
tributed freely.  At  the  time  that  Madame  Bimont  sailed  to  take  up 
her  work  it  seemed  probable  that  one  dormitory  would  be  named  in 
honor  of  Western  High  School. 

GHADUATION. 

On  the  16th  of  June  Western  High  School  graduated  the  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  school — 123.  Of  this  number  110  had 
signified  their  intention  of  going  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a 
record  that  would  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  many  of  the 
best-known  preparatory  schools  of  the  coimtry. 

RATIONAL  ATHLETICS. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  rational  athletics  into 
our  course  in  physical*  training  is  worthy  of  presentation  at  this  time, 
and  the  rest  of  my  report  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 

By  rational  athletics  we  mean  competition  in  which  boys  are  en- 
deavoring to  better  their  own  standards  and  not  competing  with- 
each  other. 

Some  of  the  considerations  leading  to  the  adoption  of  this  work 
were: 

1.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  physical  instructor  for  boys,  Mr. 
Bryan  W.  Morse,  to  have  every  boy  in  school  taking  active  work  in 
athletics  and  to  have  them  want  to  take  it. 

2.  The  wish  to  make  as  complete  and  effective  use  as  possible  of 
the  athletic  grounds  and  gymnasium. 

3.  The  need  for  a  kind  of  work  which  could  be  carried  on  in  the 
main  either  indoors  or  out. 

4.  The  securing  of  interest  through  the  element  of  competition. 
The  plan  required,  first  of  all,  the  placing  of  the  boys  in  classes 

according  to  weight:  Junior,  76  to  99  poimds;  intermediate,  100  to 
129  pounds;  senior,  130  pounds  upward.  These  limits  were  arbitra- 
rily selected,  and  will  be  sUghtly  changed  next  year. 

Then  the  boys  were  tested  in  seven  events,  and  points  credited,  as 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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Junior. 

IntermedlAte. 

Senior. 

Tlmfi. 

Points. 

Time. 

Points. 

Tlm«. 

Points. 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

^ 

H 

8| 

H 

6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

7 
0 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Standing  broad  jjump. 


Junior. 

Intenn«dUt«. 

Senior. 

Distaaoe. 

Points. 

DistMIOB. 

PolBte. 

DIatttioe. 

Pfgnta. 

Ft.  in. 
7     0 
7     2 
7     4 
7     6 

7  8 

8  10 

1  I 

• 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 

Ft,  tn, 
7     0 
7     8 

7  10 

8  0 
8     2 
8     4 
8     0 
8     8 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Ft,  in. 
8     0 
8     2 
8     4 
8     6 
8     8 

8  10 

9  0 
9     2 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

High  jump. 


Junior. 

Intermediate. 

Senior. 

Height. 

Points. 

Heigbt. 

Points. 

Height. 

Points. 

Ft.  In. 
3     6 
3     8 

3  10 

4  0 
4     2 
4      4 
4     0 
4      8 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Ft,  In. 

3  11 

4  11 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Ft.  In. 
4     0 
4     2 
4     4 
4     6 
4      8 
4    10 
6     0 
6     2 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Comhinatum  dip. 


Junior. 

Intermediate. 

Senior. 

Times. 

Points. 

Times. 

Points. 

Times. 

Points. 

0 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

10 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

13 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

13 

15 

14 

15 

IS 

15 
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Junior. 

Intermediate. 

Senior. 

Distance.!   Points. 

Distance. 

Points. 

Distance. 

Points. 

Ft.  Tn. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

18   0 

8 

19   0 

8 

20   0 

8 

18    6 

9 

19    6 

9 

20   6 

9 

19  e 

10 

20    0 

10 

21    0 

10 

19   6 

11 

20    6 

11 

21    6 

11 

20   0 

12 

21    0 

12 

22    0 

12 

20    6 

13 

21    6 

13 

22    6 

13 

21    0 

14 

22    0 

14 

23    0 

14 

21    6 

15 

22    6 

15 

23    6 

15 

Deep  breathing. 


'    Junior.  . 

Intermediate. 

Senior. 

Inches. 

Points. 

Inches. 

Points. 

Inches. 

Points. 

3 

P 
it 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

3 

4 

ii 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

3 
3i 

4 

ii 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Po8ture  and  alertnew. 


Jmiior. 

Intermediate. 

Senior. 

Postme.S....'. 

Posture,  6 

Posture,  6. 

Alertness,  5 

Alertness,  5 

Alertness,  5. 
Rated  by  teacher. 

Rated  by'teacher 

Rated  by'teacher 

The  sum  of  all  the  points  credited  is  set  down  as  the  boy's  record 
and  he  is  placed  in  one  of  these  groups:  Third-class  athlete,  60  to  76 
points;  second-class  athlete,  76  to  85  points;  first-class  athlete,  86  to 
100  points. 

Having  established  himself  in  one  of  these  classes,  his  ambition  is 
naturally  to  improve  his  standing  when  the  next  tests  are  made. 
This  lends  interest  to  the  class  work  and  stimulates  outside  practice. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  practice 
took  place  at  home. 

The  completed  record  shows  a  great  many  blanks,  indicating  fail- 
ure to  qualify  in  one  or  two  events.  So  many  of  these  occur  in  the 
standing-broad-jump  column  that  we  feel  we  have  set  too  high 
standards  in  this  event  and  therefore  shall  adjust  this  table. 

As  four  tests  out  of  six  are  leg  exercises  we  plan  next  year  to  intro- 
duce chinning  the  bar  as  an  additional  arm  and  trunk  developer. 
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The  appended  table  is  given  to  show  the  variety  of  results  obtained 
in  this  first  year  of  the  course. 
Respectfully, 

Elmer  S.  Newton, 

Principal. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Boys'  No. 

Year  In 
school. 

Age  in 
October. 

Weight  in  May. 

50-yard 
dash. 

Standing 
broSr 
Jump. 

High 
jump. 

Hop, 
skip, 
jump. 

Combiaa^ 

Uondlp. 

1 

2 

First 

Third 

First 

do.... 

Year9. 
14 
17 
15 
15 
15 
17 
18 
18 

Intermediate.... 
do 

PoinU. 
9 
14 
9 
8 
10 
12 
11 
10 

PoinU. 
10 
13 
14 
8 
9 
11 
11 

PoinU. 
10 
15 
11 

8 
15 
13 
12 

9 

PoinU. 
8 
14 
14 
10 
13 
14 
IS 
13 

Pptatt. 
15 

15 

4 

do 

15 
15 

26 

Junior 

58 

Second.... 

Fourth 

do 

do 

Senior 

10 

70 

do 

1$ 

109 

..do 

15 

127 

do 

15 

Boys'  No. 

- 

Breathing 
and  chest 
expansion. 

Posture 

and 
alertness. 

Total, 

Clas 

athletics. 

1... 

PoinU. 
12 
10 
12 
9 
15 
15 
15 

PoinU. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
in 

7J 

2 

91 
85 

68 
82 
90 
80 
n 

4 .     .                            ... 

26 

58 

70 

109 

127 

1 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


June  30,  1917. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Business 
High  School  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1917 : 

BUILDING. 

While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  the  disadvantage 
of  an  annex  in  a  discarded  building  situated  three  squares  from 
the  main  school,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  division  of  the  school  is 
wasteful  and  unbusinesslike.  Pending  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  an  addition  to  the  present  building  or  a  new  and  larger  building, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Grover  Cleveland  Building  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  Business  Hi^  School  as  the  nearest  and  most  suitable 
annex. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND   GROUPS. 

As  most  pupils  of  the  school  expect  to  enter  business  and  as  many 
of  them  have  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  a  particular  business  means, 
an  effort  was  made  to  guide  students  toward  their  future  work  by  the 
establishment  of  business  groups.  With  this  end  in  view  pupils 
above  the  first  semester  were  divided  into  some  20  groups  for  a 
morning  period  and  were  given  instruction  and  lectures  by  teachers 
and  business  men.  Most  of  these  groups  took  up  subjects  closely 
related  to  the  major  work  of  the  school,  such  as  o£Glce  appliances, 
private  secretary,  advertising,  salesmanship,  insurance,  consular 
service,  newspaper,  law,  printing  and  publishing,  telephone  and 
telegraph;  others  such  as  farming,  the  automobile,  and  general 
science  were  general  but  practical  in  character. 

As  an  illuminating  study  of  this  plan  the  report  of  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  general  science  group  of  boys  is  submitted  as  follows: 

The  23  boys  of  this  section  were  grouped  together  because  they  chos^  some  phase  of 
science  as  their  vocational  study. 

On  each  alternate  Friday  morning  from  October  20  to  March  30,  inclusive,  a  40- 
minute  period  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  vocations  in  the  field  of  science.  Four 
lectures,  or  talks,  were  given  to  the  boys  by  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Perry,  a  graduate  of 
Lehigh  University,  former  instructor  at  Cornell  University,  and  at  present  representa- 
tive of  the  Bethldtiem  steel  plant.  Dr.  Hedrick  gave  a  very  helpful  talk  to  the  boys  on 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  science.  Mr.  Davis  explained  the  mechanism  of  the 
steam  engine.  Mr.  George  L.  Bidwell  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. Very  interesting  and  profitable  visits  were  made  by  the  group  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 
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Central.  The  things  that  have  been  held  up  to  the  boys  aa  the  main  elements  making 
for  BUCcesB  are  promptness  and  faithfulnesa  at  practice,  submeraion  of  self  to  the  team's 
success,  and  absolute  loyalty  to  the  school  and  its  ideals  of  scholanhip  and  g«itle- 
manly  conduct.  A  football  season  is  strenuous  and  the  distance  we  have  had  to  go 
to  practice  has  tried  the  mettle  of  the  boys  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  while  the 
school  credits  them  for  their  staying  qualities  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the  train- 
ing gained  by  them  in  this  regard  is  of  inestimable  value  in  character  building  and 
formation. 

BA8BBAX1L. 

About  45  boys  were  attracted  to  this  sport  and  went  through  a  long  campaign  with 
flying  colors.  Business  lost  but  one  championship  game  and  but  three  others  out  of 
about  18  played.  Enlistments  in  the  Navy  took  from  the  team  five  of  the  veterans 
and  proved  the  point  often  made  that  the  same  courage  and  fortitude  that  carriee  the 
athlete  through  to  victory  wUl  serve  to  cany  him  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  when  the 
country  needs  his  services.  The  team  was  taken  on  a  long  trip  during  the  Easter 
holidays  through  Vixginia.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  the  boys  for  their  con- 
•  duct  during  this  campaign,  for  not  one  act  was  recorded  that  did  not  reflect  credit  on 
the  school,  and  this  when  in  strange  territory  and  subjected  to  the  taunte  and  caustic 
remarks  of  their  rivals.  Once  more  the  need  of  a  playing  field  was  made  evident,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  play  games  on  three  different  fields  in  the  inter-high-school  series 
which  nearly  kills  the  interest  in  the  series  and  keeps  baseball  from  assuming  as  high 
a  position  in  high-school  competition  as  that  occupied  by  football. 

BASKET  BALL. 

This  branch  of  athletics  was  entered  into  by  about  25  boys  who  were  practicing  for 
the  first  team,  and  about  80  boys  who  were  interested  in  the  inter-semester  league. 
These  two  activities  created  considerable  enthusiaam  among  the  boys  and  did  much 
toward  opening  opportunities  for  athletic  competition  that  do  not  exist  in  football  and 
baseball  seasons.  The  semester  games  were  well  attended  by  the  pupils  generally 
and  each  team  had  enthusiastic  following. 

TRACK. 

During  the  winter,  starting  in  competition  between  the  classes  taking  physical  train- 
ing work,  the  work  in  track  was  broadened  until  a  school  meet  was  held  in  which  all 
the  boys  of  the  school  could  participate.  About  50  boys  entered  this  meet,  which  was 
well  attended  by  the  pupils.  From  those  making  the  best  showing  a  team  was  selected 
to  compete  with  Western  High  School  in  a  dual  meet  and  made  an  excellent  showing. 

Altogether  about  150  boys  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  privileges,  and  training  that 
goes  with  athletic  competition  and  preparation.  The  ideals  of  sport  have  been  high, 
the  teams  have  made  excellent  showing,  and  no  accidents  have  occurred  that  were 
important  enough  to  mar  the  different  activities.  The  training  in  leadership,  lojralty, 
and  unselfishness  can  be  gained  in  almost  no  other  way,  and  we  feel  that  these  depart- 
ments have  well  justified  themselves  as  part  of  the  Washington  high  school's  life 
preparation  for  youths. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Classes  in  physical  training  have  been  carried  on  regularly  during  the  year.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  were  enrolled  and  reported  once  a  week.  Marching  drills, 
dumb-bell  drills.  Indian-dub  work,  and  general  apparatus  exerdaes  were  taught. 
Following  the  formal  floor  work  the  period  is  usually  ended  with  free  play  and  the  boye 
leave  the  gymnasium  wakened  up  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  other  school  wwk.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  work,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  periods  are  not  long  enough 
to  permit  of  change  of  clothing,  is  that  the  dasses  can  come  to  the  gymnasium  but  once 
a  week.  Aside  from  the  gymnasium  the  boys  were  instructed  in  the  fundamentals 
of  athletic  games,  basket  ball,  baseball,  and  track  work,  and  regular  competition 
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canied  between  the  members  of  the  dasBee  by  dividing  each  cLibb  into  units  of  ten  and 
competition  between  these  units  carried  out.  In  this  way  the  total  score  of  each  unit 
counted  in  the  competition  and  not  the  individual  score  made,  and  thus  each  member 
of  the  team  was  eneoun^  to  raise  his  mark  and  thus  help  the  team  total  score  instead 
of  being  diacouiaged  by  the  high  mark  of  some  team  mate  from  trying  to  improve 
hiaaflelf. 

FHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

During  the  year  systematic  physical  examination  oi  each  member  of  the  athletic 
teams,  and  physical  training  classes  has  been  carried  out.  This  has  been  an  important 
element  in  eliminating  the  physically  unfit  from  the  strenuous  athletic  seasons  of 
football  and  basket  ball,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  pointing  out  to  the  average 
boy  where  he  was  abnormal  and  what  steps  he  needed  to  take  to  improve  himself,  or 
to  guard  his  health .  In  going  over  the  boys  a  great  many  phyaical  defects  were  found. 
Some  serious  as  regards  the  boys'  health,  others  interfering  with  some  important  func- 
tion, others  really  an  interference  in  the  boys'  school  work.  In  the  physical  training 
classes  208  boys  were  examined  with  the  following  results  as  regards  defects: 

Eyes,  26;  12  per  cent.  Varying  degrees  of  poor  vision  to  almost  no  sight  at  all 
tar  distant  ol^ects. 

Teeth,  54;  26  per  cent.  This  many  with  extremely  bad  teeth  in  all  stages  of  neglect 
and  decay.    A  good  many  more  were  defective. 

Tonsils,  18;  8  per  cent.  Gases  of  enlargement  serious  enough  to  interfere  with 
breathing  and  in  most  cases  accompanied  with  adenoids  that  complicated  this  bad 
condition. 

Circumcision  badly  needed,  12;  5  percent.  Advised  in  all  these  cases  aod  the 
reason  carefully  ei^plained. 

Varicocele,  8;  3  per  cent.  The  character  of  this  explained  and  operation  advised 
where  advisable,  in  other  cases  morbid  fear  allayed  by  explanation. 

Hernia,  2;  9  percent.  These  were  congenital  defects  in  both  cases  and  before 
unnoticed.  The  dangers  accompanying  them  was  explained  and  measures  for  cor- 
rection advised. 

Heart,  10;  4  per  cent.  These  lesions  were  compensated  at  the  time  examined  but 
were  such  that  extreme  exertion  might  produce  serious  complications.  The  prox>er 
precautions  were  pointed  out. 

Skin,  14;  6  per  cent.    Eruptions  of  various  kinds. 

Nose,  6;  2  per  cent.    Enlaq;ed  turbinates,  deflected  septum. 

Aside  from  these  formal  examinations  a  great  many  pupils  were  sent  to  the  office 
of  physical  training  from  the  various  class  rooms  during  school  hours  for  emeig^icy 
treatment  and  advice  or  for  consultation  as  to  defects  that  teachers  feared  were 
blocking  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  All  boys  claiming  disability  for  drill  were  exam> 
ined  before  being  excused  for  the  day.  The  combination  of  physical  examination 
with  the  physical  training  and  athletics  has  proved  to  be  a  happy  one  and  has  worked 
for  the  good  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  during  the  year. 

PHTSICAL  TKAmiNG,   GIRLS. 

The  physical  training  work  during  the  past  year  comprised  lectures 
on  personal  hygiene,  regular  class  work  in  the  gymnasium,  athletic 
work  after  school,  lectures  on  first  aid,  and  physical  examinations. 

In  making  the  physical  examinations  of  individual  pupils  in 
past  years,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  number  of  girls  have  reached 
the  high-school  age  without  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their 
bodies  and  the  proper  care  of  them.  Therefore,  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  school,  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  were  given  in  the 
periods  assigned  to  physical  training.     In  the  lectures  ^ven,  marked 
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emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  value  of  personal  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  importance  of  establishing  healthfiil  habits.  Tlie  re- 
sults of  these  lectures  were  shown  from  time  to  time  during  the  year 
when  pupils  voluntarily  reported  to  the  physical  director  certain 
benefits  they  had  experienced  as  the  direct  outcome  of  these  lectores. 

As  in  former  years,  each  class  was  assigned  to  one  period  of  physi- 
cal training  a  week.  The  gymnastic  lesson,  as  usual,  consisted  of 
correctiYe  exercises,  games,  and  social,  folk,  and  aesthetic  dancing. 
The  athletic  work  was  carried  on  after  school  hours,  two  afternoons 
a  week  being  devoted  to  this  line  of  work.  From  the  1st  of  November 
until  the  1st  of  April  basket  ball  games  were  played,  the  champion- 
ship games  between  the  classes  taking  place  in  March.  After  the 
Easter  vacation,  tennis  was  substituted  for  basket  ball.  Permission 
to  use  the  tennis  courts  in  Henry  Park  was  obtained  from  Col. 
Harts.  Many  of  the  girls  playing  this  spring  were  not  at  all  familiar 
with  the  game,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  tournament  as 
had  been  planned.  However,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  fall  there 
will  be  large  enough  number  of  experienced  players  to  make  it  possible 
to  run  off  a  very  successful  tournament  at  that  time. 

After  the  spring  vacation  lectures  on  first  aid  were  given  du2ing 
the  physical  training  periods.  Each  pupil  was  required  to  take  notes 
on  the  lectures  and  to  do  the  practical  demonstrations  connected 
with  first-aid  work,  such  as  bandaging,  applying  tourniquets,  etc. 
Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  manifested  in  this  work,  and  good 
results  were  obtained. 

Physical  examinations  of  individual  pupils  were  made  throughout 
the  school  year.  As  usual,  first  examinations  showed  great  lack  of 
care  of  the  teeth  and  eyes.  In  cases  where  any  physical  defect  was 
noted,  the  pupil  was  required  to  consult  a  specialist  in  regard  to 
such  defect,  and  was  also  required  to  report  regularly  to  the  physical 
instructor  until  such  weakness  was  corrected.  The  Woman's  eve- 
ning clinic  has  proved  to  be  of  great  help  during  the  past  year  to 
many  who  have  needed  eye  examinations  or  other  forms  of  medical 
treatment.  There  are  many  girls  in  the  school  who  can  not  meet 
the  great  expense  attached  to  consulting  good  oculists,  dentists,  and 
doctors,  and  yet  who  are  not  willing  to  attend  free  clinics.  What 
to  do  with  such  girls  has  always  been  a  big  problem  in  the  past.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  has  proved  to  be  the  Woman's  evening 
clinic,  inasmuch  as  this  is  not «  free  clinic,  but  one  which  working 
girls  may  attend  and  pay  only  what  they  feel  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
A  large  number  of  girls  attended  during  the  school  year  just  ended, 
and  all  received  good  attention. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Allan  Davis, 

Prindpal. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT   OF   PRINCIPAL  MCKINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


Sm:  The  year  1916-17  has  been  a  most  successful  one  at  the 
McKmley  High  School,  and  although  handicapped  by  a  late  opening 
caused  by  the  presence  of  infantile  paralysis  and  frequent  interrup- 
tions and  loss  of  pupils  on  account  of  the  war,  the  character  of  the 
work  accomplished  has  been  excellent. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  com- 
plete the  course  and  graduate  is  constantly  increasing.  Last  year 
42  graduated  in  February  and  114  in  June.  This  year  43  graduated 
in  February  and  137  in  Jtme.  This  increase  is  due  most  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  curriculum  has  been  made  flexible  and  practical  and  the 
pupil  realizes  that  additional  time  spent  in  the  school  means  increased 
earning  capacity  at  graduation.  The  value  of  the  training  received 
is  also  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  community,  as  is  strongly  evidenced 
by  the  constant  demand  for  students  to  fill  responsible  positions. 
This  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Another  most  gratifying  fact 
is  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  graduates  that  go  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  splendid  records  that  are  made. 

The  school  has  done  everything  possible  to  assist  in  the  national 
emergency  that  faces  us,  and  has  contributed  its  full  share  of  young 
men  to  the  fighting  and  industrial  forces.  The  shops  contributed 
their  bit  by  making  five  4-inch  dunmiy  shells  for  the  Navy.  The 
domestic  art  department  made  pajamas  and  comfort  bags  for  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  domestic  science  department  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  dietetics  and  food  conservation  and  preservation.  The 
girls'  physical-training  department  organized  and  carried  to  successful 
completion  four  Red  Cross  classes  in  first  aid,  three  for  the  girls  of 
the  school  and  one  for  the  lady  teachers. 

While  no  obstacle  or  objection  was  placed  in  the  way  of  boys  who 
wished  to  enlist,  no  opportunity  was  lost  to  impress  upon  the  student 
body  the  conviction  that  the  most  patriotic  thing  a  young  man  under 
conscription  age  could  do  in  tlus  time  of  national  emergency  was  to 
continue  his  education  diligently  in  order  to  prepare  himself  more 
perfectly  to  imdertake  the  work  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the 
war,  or  in  the  tremtodous  task  of  reconstruction  when  peace  is 
•  declared. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  will  consist  of  brief  statements  of  the 

work  done  in  the  various  departments. 
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ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Miss  C.  J.  Christiansen: 

Naturally  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  English  remains  the  same.  It  is  only  the 
means  and  the  methods  that  may  vary  in  the  effort  %o  obtain  for  the  pupil  coherent 
and  more  intelligent  thought  and  an  intelligible  and  varied  expression  of  his  ideas. 
Of  course  this  includes  a  more  comprehensive  vocabulary,  a  quickening  of  the  thought 
power,  a  development  of  reasoning  alMlity. 

Throughout  the  school  system  of  the  country  more  stress  is  to-day  being  placed 
upon  oral  English.  Consciously  or  unconscioiidy,  the  department  of  English  in  the 
McKinley  School  has  followed  the  movement.  Oral  reports  of  work  done  in  otiier 
classes,  study  hall,  drill  period,  work  done  at  home,  peiwmal  experiences  outside 
school  life,  all  give  opportunity  for  interesting  talks.  Each  pupil  takes  his  turn  as 
secretary  of  the  class  in  English,  in  this  way  we  have  a  rapid  review  of  the  leaeana 
of  the  previous  day,  a  test  of  the  pupils'  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  important 
and  secondary  matter  arising,  and  the  experience  of  keeping  minutes. 

This  tends  to  develop  another  feature  of  school  life— the  sodaliaed  recitation.  To 
us  such  a  recitation  has  become  so  usual  that  we  are  surprised  at  any  one's  being  mu^ 
prised  by  the  ease  with  which  such  recitations  are  conducted.  My  own  experisnoe 
in  visiting  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
shown  recently  by  a  visitor  from  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York,  to 
our  class  rooms  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  are,  in  this  movement,  in  the  vmnguaid. 

HISTOBT  DEPABTMENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Miss  Genevieve  Marsh: 

The  history  courses  demand  much  reading  and  topic  preparation  with  a  final  long 
theme  which  means  work  at  the  Congressional  Library,  an  education  in  itself.  The 
course  also  requires  much  recitation  work  upon  topics  of  such  length  that  it  gives 
valuable  training  in  speaking.  We  have  made  visits  outside  the  schoolroom  to  places 
of  interest  in  the  history,  civics,  and  economic  work,  and  plan  to  do  much  more  of 
it  next  year  and  to  make  greater  use  than  ever  before  of  our  lantern  slides. 

MATHEMATICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Miss  Alice  Deal: 

In  September,  1917,  a  committee  of  teachers  of  mathematios  representing  the 
different  high  schools  of  the  city  formulated  a  plan  for  some  revision  in  the  cowBe  in 
mathematics.  Because  the  study  of  formal  algebra  has  been  discontinued  in  the 
eighth  grade,  it  Juls  been  impossible  to  complete  the  whole  course  in  elementary  alge- 
bra in  the  first  bigh-school  year. 

Beginning  September,  1917,  and  to  continue  until  foimal  algebra  is  replaced  in 
the  eighth  grade,  there  will  be  nine  semesters  of  mathematics  that  pampectrre  engi- 
neering students  should  arrange  to  take. 

In  addition  to  these  nine  semesters  of  work  there  is  also  a  year's  work  in  mechanics, 
statics  being  taught  in  the  fall  term  and  dynamics  in  the  spring  term.  Students 
have  found  this  course  of  great  help  to  them  in  their  work  after  leaving  high  school. 

LANOUAGB  DEPABTMENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Miss  W.  Hartmann: 

llie  language  department  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  has  grown 
from  about  140  pupils  studying  one  language,  with  one  teacher,  to  a  department 
consisting  of  702  pupils  studying  four  languages,  with  six  teachera. 
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Tech  now  offers  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Liktin.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  all 
these  departments  is  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  students  thorou^y  practical. 

In  the  study  of  modem  lang^uages,  interest  is  aroused  in  the  history  literature, 
economic  conditions,  in  short,  of  the  civilization  of  the  countries  whose  language 
18  being  studied. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  use  of  the  modem  languages  through  the  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  clubs,  which  meet  twice  every  month  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
under  the  guidance  of  the  language  teachers.  To  the  French  department  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  formed  the  first  of  these  clubs^ 

PHYSIOS  DEPABTMENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Adams: 

A  notable  feature  of  this  year's  physics  work  has  been  the  aim  on  the  part  of  all 
the  teachers  to  make  the  principles  taught  in  the  classes  of  more  real  worth  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  pupil.  We  have  striven  to  emphasize  the  practical  application  of  our 
principles  in  the  home  interests  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  commercial  applications 
which  he  sees  all  about  him.  We  have  used  our  texts  as  backbones  of  the  courses, 
but  much  of  the  meat  of  the  courses  has  been  selected  from  the  mass  of  application 
in  engineering  and  practical  life.  Popular  interest  in  science  has  been  stimulated 
by  war  conditions,  and  the  numerous  applications  of  science  in  solving  war  problems 
have  been  more  clearly  before  the  public  eye.  We  have  appropriated  such  of  these 
scattered  fragments  as  bear  upon  our  work  and  used  them  to  advantage  in  giving  a 
scientific  insight  into  matters  of  present  general  interest.  This  has  required  very 
careful  selection  and  arrangement  to  fit  into  the  approved  time  schedule  and  to  hold 
to  the  text  book-skeleton.  This  practical  attitude  has  been  a  decided  step  forward, 
has  stimulated  interest,  and  we  feel  has  added  value  to  the  course. 

STEAM  AND  EUECTBICAL  lABOItATORT. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  in  charge: 

The  two  engineering  subjects  taught  to  the  yoimg  men  in  the  two  upper  classes 
are  steam  and  applied  electricity,  each  of  whidx  requires  seven  periods  per  week  of 
time  in  the  school  and  three  of  home  study.  There  are  three  periods  for  recitation 
and  demonstration  and  four  periods  for  laboratory  experiments  and  practical  work. 

OHEMISTBT  DEPABTMENT. 

Report  submitted  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Mattem: 

This  brief  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  chemical  department. 

Two  double-laboratory  periods  and  three  classroom  periods  per  week  are  given  to 
each  of  the  three  years  in  chemistry. 

The  fiiBt  year  does  not  give  merely  a  supwfidal  dash  over  the  immense  field  of 
general  chemistry,  but  emphasizes  the  fundamental  things,  as  knowledge  organized 
into  a  system,  which  is  a  desirable  part  of  a  liberal  education,  an  important  ally  of 
other  sciences,  an  indispensable  factor  in  industries,  and,  without  which,  the  engi- 
neer can  not  so  successfully  adapt  materials  of  construction. 

The  second  and  third  years  of  chemistry  afe  undergoing  changes.  In  a  simple 
elementary  manner  we  are  preparing  a  set  of  mimeographed  qualitative,  synthetical, 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  experiments  which  wiU  be  accompanied  with  recitations 
bearing  on  the  laboratory  work  and  on  industrial  chemistry.  This  work  will  also 
give  a  stronger  and  wider  drill  on  the  field  of  general  chemistry  than  was  given  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 
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BIOEOGY  DEPARTMENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hay: 

In  the  biological  laboratory  the  pupils  receive  training  in  methods  of  sdantific 
ipvestigationy  a  general  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  animal  Jdngdoma,  and  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  local  plants  and  animals.  No  effort 
is  made  to  develop  specialists  in  zoology  or  botany,  but  those  things  are  taught,  wfaidi, 
it  Ib  believed,  every  educated  person  should  know.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  one  so  inclined  to  go  a  long  way  beyond  the  regular  work  of  the  claas. 

MECHANICAL-DRAWINO  DEPARTBCENT. 

Portion  of  report  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rippey: 

The  mechanical-drawing  department  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "backbone 
course"  of  the  school.  This  has  been  so  because  of  the  practical  use  to  which  the 
boys  have  always  been  able  to  put  their  training  in  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  commercial  world  the  draftsman  holds  an  important  place.  Draftsmen  are 
in  demand  in  nearly  every  phase  of  industrial  enterprise.  Students  of  Tech  find 
lucrative  employment  with  architects,  engineering  firms,  patent  attorneys,  with  the 
various  governmental  departments,  structural  fijrms,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  drafts- 
men are  employed.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  technical 
high  school  has  proved  so  popular  among  the  yoimg  men  of  Washington. 

FREE-DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

Report  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lamb: 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  twofold.  First,  to  obtain  an  individual  appreciadon 
of  the  principles  of  design  or  composition  upon  which  depends  so  largely  the  merit 
of  all  works  of  fine  or  applied  art;  second,  to  secure  the  ability  to  represent  or  sketch 
any  object  the  student  may  find  it  necessary  to  draw. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  semesters  in  this  subject,  for  the  last  two  of  which 
art  metal  work  may  be  substituted.  Double  periods  of  45  minutes  each  week  are 
given,  and  during  the  third  semester  an  additional  two  periods  are  devoted  to  machine 
sketching. 

SHOPS. 

The  feature  of  the  school  which  has  made  it  distinctiTey  and  to 
which  it  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  success  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, is  its  shops.  Here  theory  is  supplemented  by  practice. 
Instruction  in  this  department,  while  not  vocational  in  the  com- 
monly*accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  is  given  with  the  dual  purpose 
of  making  the  boy  more  expert  in  the  use  of  his  hands  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  the  fundamental  principles  of  trade.  Oppor- 
tunity is  offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  specialize  in  any  of 
the  shops. 

The  boy  spends  the  first  year  in  the  wood  shop,  where  for  four 
hours  a  week  he  studies  the  art  of  pattern  making.  This  requires 
not  only  skill  of  hand  but  accurate  reasoning,  for  the  pattern  maker 
must  know  how  to  make  his  pattern  so  that  it  will  come  out  of  the 
sand  without  breaking  the  mold,  and  he  must  allow  for  the  shrinkage 
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of  the  metal  and  for  finishing.  He  must  know  how  to  read  his  draw- 
ing, but  unlike  most  other  artisans  he  can  not  follow  its  dimensions 
but  must  modify  them  by  fixed  rules  in  order  to  produce  a  casting 
from  which  the  article  desired  can  be  made. 

The  second  year  is  spent  in  the  forge  shop  where  the  student  learns 
th.e  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  proper 
methods  of  manipulating  them.  So  little  forging  is  done  by  hand  to- 
day that  the  chief  value  of  the  forge  shop  in  our  school  is  as  a  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  different  metals  under  various 
conditions  and  not  as  a  place  for  vocational  or  trade  instruction. 

The  third  year  is  spent  in  the  machine  shop.  Here  skill  of  manipu- 
lation and  accuracy  of  measurement  is  paramount.  Everything  that 
has  been  learned  in  the  previous  shops  and  drawing-rooms  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  here.  The  structure  and  capabilities  of 
each  individual  machine  becomes  a  study  in  itself. 

The  most  interesting  and  instructive  work  done  in  the  shops  has 
been  that  in  which  the  various  steps  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
school.  Several  small  machines  have  been  designed  in  the  school, 
the  drawings  were  made  in  the  mechanical-drawing  department, 
the  patterns  made  in  the  wood  shop  and  the  machine  was  completed 
m  the  machine  shop.  Another  important  kind  of  work  has  been  the 
repair  of  our  own  equipment.  The  students  have  obtained  in  this 
way  most  valuable  experience  and  the  school  has  been  saved  hundreds 
of  dollars.  The  rewinding  of  electric  armatures  alone  has  saved 
$500  or  more  during  the  past  year. 

The  school  has  been  fortimate  this  year  in  obtaining  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  to  build  and  equip  a  foundry.  This  will  fill  the 
gap  in  our  shop  equipment  and  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to 
carry  forward  its  mechanical  projects  from  the  design  to  the  finished 
article. 

Respectfully, 

F.  C.  Danbel. 

To  the  SUPBBINTENDSNT  OF  SOHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  SMALLWOOD  MANUAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

(The  School  that  puts  the  Earn  into  Leam.) 


June  30,  1917. 

Sm:  The  work  of  the  classes  at  the  Smallwood  Manual  Training 
School  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  classes  of  the  same  grade 
in  other  bmldings,  in  that  the  pupils  are  given  instructions  in  and 
participate  in  the  activities  of  work-a-day  life. 

The  aim  and  ambition  of  the  Smallwood  is  t.o  establish  an  inti- 
mate  and  vital  connection  between  the  school  and  the  home  and  the 
community.  To  this  end,  the  classroom  work  of  the  eighth,  seventh, 
sixth,  and  to  some  extent,  the  fifth  grades  has  been  readjusted  to 
get  time  for  manual  work.  In  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades  the 
time  thus  gained  amounts  to  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  sixth  to  f  our 
hours,  and  in  the  fifth  to  two  houis. 

Several  kinds  of  work  are  carried  on  by  both  boys  and  girls,  which, 
although  closely  connected,  represent  distinct  fields  in  which  people 
earn  their  living. 

For  the  boys,  cabinet  work  has  been  the  dbief  product  because  it 
so  easily  connects  the  Smallwood  with  the  whole  school  system,  the 
home,  and  the  commimity.  It  involves  wood  finishing,  upholstering, 
chair  caning,  and  carpentry,  besides  cabinet  work  of  an  advanced 
grade.  We  have  touched  the  community  through  the  articles  that 
have  gone  into  the  schools  and  homes.  Of  the  articles  made  in  the 
Smallwood  shop  the  following  went  toward  the  equipment  for  do- 
mestic science  centers,  much  of  it  to  the  Powell  School:  1  quartered 
oak  extension  table,  24  dining-room  chairs,  3  kitchen  dressers,  3 
kitchen  tables,  2  work  tables  covered  with  green  drill,  and  a  serving 
table.  Various  articles  of  fiuiiiture  were  added  to  the  Smallwood 
equipment  including  a  bookcase,  sewing  tables,  and  a  typewriter 
table. 

We  have  touched  the  home  through  the  furniture  carried  there. 
Three  boys  each  made  six  dining-room  chairs,  furnishing  their  own 
material,  and  one  of  the  three  first  earned  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  biU.  A  bookcase  with  glazed  doors  and  capable  of  holding 
several  himdred  books,  and  a  bureau  went  into  two  other  homes 
under  similar  restrictions  as  to  materials.  The  classroom  furniture  has 
also  been  taken  care  of. 

Mechanical  drawing  has  been  given  in  an  elementary  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  shop  work. 
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The  girls  are  trained  in  the  household  arts,  including  cooking, 
se-wing,  laundering,  preserving,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  work. 
When  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  girl  is  trained  to  make  her  own 
underwear  and  dresses  from  patterns,  to  make  her  hats,  to  do  the 
usual  household  sewing  and  mending,  to  clean  hpuse,  to  make  beds 
properly,  to  care  for  the  sick,  to  wash  and  iron,  to  cook  a  meal  and 
serve  it,  and  to  can  and  preserve  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  vital  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  home  and  in  a  general  way,  with  the  com- 
munity. Some  of  the  girls  brought  the  materials  and  did  canning  at 
the  school  for  their  homes.  The  same  restrictions  cover  the  girls' 
work  going  into  the  homes  as  is  applied  to  that  of  the  boys. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  important  features  of  the  work  at  the 
Smallwood  School  does  not  include  the  most  vital  one.    This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  classroom  work.    I  take  it  that  the  person  who  is 
only  hand  trained  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  a 
livelihood  when  in  competition  with  those  who  are  also  head  trained. 
This  is  becoming  increasingly  true,  and  one  who  would  become  more 
in  the  industrial  world  than  an  easily  replaceable  cog  must  have 
more  than  manual  dexterity — he  must  have  mental  dexterity  as  well. 
The  Smallwood  supplies  this  need  by  keeping  up  the  classroom 
studies  of  the  regular  grades,  namely;  Arithmetic,  spelling,  composi- 
tion, grammar,  history,  reading,  writing,  etc.     A  pupil  who  has 
studied  at  the  Smallwood  School  can  go  into  any  other  school  of  our 
city  and  take  up  the  work  there  without  handicap  other  than  that 
incident  to  any  transfer.    The  eighth-grade  pupils  are  prepared  for 
and  have  entered  the  high  schools. 

These  facts  prove  two  points  of  vital  importance  to  the  Smallwood 
School:  To  do  the  work  as  outlined  above  and  within  the  regular 
school  day  requires  a  pupil  to  be  at  the  least  as  intelligent  as  the 
average  and  willing  to  work  harder.  A  fair  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  the  work  of  the  Smallwood  pupils  is  the  city  wide  and  division 
wide  examinations.  Here  they  have  made  better  than  the  average 
mark  when  in  competition  with  pupils  giving  two-fifths  more  time 
to  classroom  work. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
toward  the  school.  The  percent^e  attendance  is  about  94  and  the 
annual  loss  in  numbers  is  about  10.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
majority  of  these  pupils  are  of  an  age  that  permits  them  to  leave 
school  and  secure  work  and  that  the  home  conditions  require  the 
strictest  economy,  the  home  must  feel  that  a  need  is  being  met  or  the 
pupils  would  not  remain  in  school. 

A  very  wrong  and  pernicious  impression  seems  to  persist  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  of  many  teachers  that  the  pupil  at  the  Small- 
wood  is  one  who  is  mentally  slow  and  can  do  handwork  successfully. 
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The  foregoing  statements  should  be  sufficient  to  remove  such  an 
impression. 

To  train  pupils  successfully  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  this 
school  requires  teachers  of  the  highest  type,  who  count  efforts,  not 
by  hours,  but  by  lives  influenced  for  good  and  who  are  alert  to  keep 
up  with  the  best  modem  thought  in  education. 

No  report  from  the  Smallwood  would  be  complete  without  specific 
reference  to  our  janitor,  who  saw  classes  from  the  building  which  he 
had  served  for  many  years  taken  up  and  scattered,  saw  all  the 
teachers  changed  so  that  he  was  left  alone  to  tdl  the  tale,  yet  he  met 
the  newcomers  with  an  open  hand  of  helpfulness  which  has  never 
been  withdrawn. 

The  needs  for  the  future  growth  and  success  are  many.  The  wood 
shop  needs  a  drying  rack  and  a  finishing  room;  the  printing  shop 
needs  more  equipment  and  room  enough  for  two  pupib  to  pass  with- 
out touching;  the  domestic-science  department  needs  a  bath  room; 
and  the  domestic-art  department  needs  additional  equipment. 

Other  kinds  of  work  could  be  introduced  to  advantage  if  we  can 
get  the  spacer  such  as  sheet-metal  work,  electric  wiring^  and  work  in 
some  of  the  building  trades  outside  of  woodwork.  All  this  calls  for 
more  teachers^  of  whom  we  stand  in  great  need,  for  while  the  pupil 
hours  have  increased  the  teacher  hoius  have  been  decreased.  This 
has  made  some  classes  very  large. 

The  Smallwood  School  might  serve  a  lai^er  community  by  giving 
instruction  to  pupils  from  adjacent  buildings.  This  can  be  done  by 
increasing  the  teaching  force  without  much  increase  in  equipment. 

I  wish  that  the  work  of  the  Smallwood  School  was  better  known 
within  our  school  system  and  our  city.  Our  doors  are  open  wide  to 
all  who  care  to  come,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  ourselves. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  to  you  my  indebtedness  to  those  with  whom 
I  serve  for  the  loyalty,  cooperation,  and  advice  which  have  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  success  of  our  sdiool. 

I  thank  you  for  the  helpful  interest  that  you  have  shown  in  this 
one  of  your  many  schools. 

I  also  wish  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  ready 
response  and  cooperation  of  your  assistant,  Mr.  Kramer;  of  the 
supervisor  of  manual  training,  Mr.  Chamberlain;  of  Miss  Beers,  the 
supervising  principal,  in  whose  division  the  Smallwood  is  located; 
and  of  those  other  officials  who  have  given  me  much  help. 
Respectfully, 

F.  A.  Woodward,  Principal, 

To  the  Superintendent  op  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRIKCIPAL  OF  THE  LEKOX  PREVOCATIOiJAL 

SCHOOL 


June  30,  1917. 
Sib:  This  has  been  a  most  successful  year  for  the  Lenox  Prevoca- 
tional  School.  A  year's  experience  suggested  wiser  planning  and 
better  organization  of  the  work.  The  seating  capacity  enrollments 
contrasted  with  dwindling  enrollments  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  a  few  years  ago,  showed  the  interest  both  of  the  community 
and  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  As  our  pupils  begin  their  pre- 
vocational  work  in  7A  grade,  we  graduated  this  year  our  first  class 
^with  two  full  years  of  prevocational  training.  The  splendid  results 
have  fulfilled  our  expectations. 

In  January  and  again  in  June  an  exhibition  of  the  industrial  work 
afforded  parents  and  friends  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  done 
and  note  the  progress  made.  The  variety  and  fine  quality  of  the  work 
received  much  favorable  conmient. 

The  mechanical  drawing  for  boys  and  the  designing  for  girls  were 
properly  organized  during  the  year.  Mr.  T.  M.  Medf ord  taught  the 
classes  in  mechanical  drawing;  Miss  A.  M.  AtLee  the  classes  in  design- 
ing; Miss  Lora  White  the  classes  in  sewing  and  millinery;  Miss  R.  E. 
Gronzenbach  the  classes  in  cooking  and  homemaking;  and  Mr.  Lester 
Brunner  the  classes  in  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  five  periods  a  week  of  approxi- 
mately 80  minutes  each  are  allotted  to  industrial  work,  and  the 
remaining  time  to  academic  work.  The  boys  have  three  shop  periods 
a  week  and  two  drawing  periods;  the  girls  have  one  period  each  in 
sewing,  millinery,  cooking,  homemaking,  and  designing.  During  the 
two-year  course  our  girls  learn  how  to  make  their  own  clothing  and 
hatS;  to  buy,  prepare,  and  serve  food,  as  well  as  many  other  needs  of 
the  home.  The  academic  work  includes  grammar,  composition,  spell- 
ing, word  analysis,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  literaturCi 
music,  and  physical  training. 

The  model  six-room  house  built  on  a  scale  of  If  inches  to  the  foot 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  June  exhibit.  The  set  of  10  tables 
made  for  our  sewing-drawing  room  by  the  eighth-grade  boys  exhibited 
a  good  degree  of  skill  and  provided  a  very  practicable  addition  to  our 
equipment.  The  seventh-grade  boys  complete  the  two-years'  manual 
training  course  given  in  other  schools. 
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We  are  keeping  in  school  many  restless,  practical-minded  boys  and 
girls  who  ordinarily  leave  at  14  years  of  age;  training  their  hands  and 
eyes;  giving  a  variety  of  industrial  experiences;  making  them  realize 
the  value  of  academic  studies;  helping  them  to  discover  any  special 
aptitude  and  preparing  them  for  successful  high-school  careers. 

To  secure  sufficient  time  for  the  teaching  of  academic  studies  A  and 
B  grades  are  taught  as  two  grades  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  com- 
position,  but  in  other  subjects  they  are  taught  as  a  single  dsss. 
Civics  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  fall  semester  and  history  and 
algebra  in  the  spring  semester.  The  program  gives  the  academic 
teacher  an  A  or  B  grade  or  both;  the  industrial  teacher  an  A  or  B 
grade,  but  not  both. 

Our  plan  requires  more  home  study  than  is  necessary  in  the  purely 
academic  school;  for  the  time  given  to  seat  work  in  the  academic 
school  is  assigned  to  the  industrial  teacher. 

The  experience  of  two  and  a  half  years  demonstrates  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  school  in  the  southeast,  and  also  the  urgent  need  for 
more  room  space.  To  meet  the  need  for  more  varied  activities  for 
our  boys  I  think  a  print  shop  should  be  added  for  next  session.  I  also 
think  that  the  boys  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  could  be  given  at 
least  one  industrial  period  a  week  with  profit. 

A  few  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  us  have  no  aptitude  for  industrial 
work.  Most  of  these  voluntarily  transfer  to  the  regular  academic 
school  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Such  pupils  ough^  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  schools  as  soon  as  the  industrial  teachers  discover  them 
and  room  thus  provided  for  pupils  from  neighboring  buildings  who 
have  aptitude  for  industrial  work.  While  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
our  employed  population  is  engaged  in  industrial  work  of  some  kind, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  welfare  of  the  7  or  8  per  cent  in  the  future 
because  we  did  not  provide  the  best  curriculum  for  the  more  than 
90  per  cent  in  the  past. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
the  board  of  education,  and  other  officials  for  the  support  and  encour- 
agement extended  our  work  during  the  past  year. 
Respectfully, 

Henky  F.  Lowb, 

Principci. 

To  the  SUFEBINTBMDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SDPERIKTENDENT  IN  CHARGE 
OP  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1917. 
Sib:  At  the  clow  of  A  decade  of  service  as  assistant  superinteadent 
in  cliaige  of  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colxonbia, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  ihe  school  yiear  ending 
June  30|  1917,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  other  officials  in  this 
group  of  schools. 

THE  ELEMSNTABY  SCHOOLS. 

Ungraded  dassjor  incorrigible  girh. 

The  establishment  of  an  ungraded  class  for  truant  and  incorrigible 
girls  has  not  yet  been  brought  about  because  of  lack  of  the  requisite 
salary.  The  need  for  the  class  is  more  urgent  than  ever.  These 
recalcitrant  girls  ought  to  be  provided  for  just  as  the  boys  have  been ; 
to  place  incorrigible  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class  is  most  unwhole- 
some. 

Classes  for  mental  defectives. 

Five  classes  for  atypical  children  of  color  have  been  in  operation. 
They  are  distributed  among  the  following  school  buildings:  Lincoln, 
Cardozo,  Phelps,  Stevens,  and  Douglass-Simmons.  Each  class 
during  1916-17  enrolled  both  girls  and  boys.  My  judgment  is  that 
such  pupils,  also,  should  be  derogated  by  sex. 

In  these  classes  for  mental  defectives  the  instruction  should  be 
predominantly  industrial  rather  than  literaiy.  The  difficulty  is 
that  such  teachers  as  we  have  been  able  to  secure  have  themselves 
been  brought  up  in  literaiy  traditions.  They  are  graduates  of  an 
academic  high  school,  and  of  a  two-year  normal  course  designed  to 
train  teachers  for  regular  primary-grade  schools.  Prior  to  service 
in  the  special  classes,  the  teachers  have  had  no  direct  personal 
contact  with  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  such 
teachers  to  realize  that  a  feeble-minded  pupil  is  unable  to  profit  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  subject  calling  for  the  exercise  of  judgment. 

Moreover,  our  building  principals  are  unable  to  offer  any  effective 
help  in  the  guidance  of  the  atypical-class  teachers.  The  regular 
duties  of  the  principals  quite  absorb  their  eneigies,  and  none  of 
them  has  been  able  to  devote  any  appreciable  amount  of  time  to  the 
study  of  the  feeble-minded. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  my  advice  that  these  atypical  classes  be  located 
in  one  or  two  centers.  The  present  small  number  of  classes  coiild  be 
well  accommodated  in  a  single  center.  This,  no  doubt,  would  require 
the  free  transportation  of  most  of  the  pupils,  but  the  advantages 
would  be  very  great.  The  sexes  should  be  segregated.  Various 
grades  of  ability  could  be  organized  in  separate  groups.  Instruction 
could  be  departmentalized,  thus  relieving  the  individual  teacher  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  skill  in  many  subjects.  A  principal  of 
special  qualifications  for  the  task  could  be  secured.  The  shop 
facilities  could  be  bettered  with  economy. 

In  short,  the  establishment  of  such  a  center  for  our  atypical 
classes  is  from  every  point  of  view  most  desirable. 

Ineffective  substitute  teaching. 

During  1916-17,  as  in  previous  years,  ntimerous  complaints  in 
reference  to  our  present  system  of  substitute  teaching  have  reached 
my  office.  In  many  cases  the  substitute  is  not  easily  reached  by 
the  supervising  principal,  and,  as  a  result,  gets  to  the  class  after 
schedule  time.  Shifted  from  one  grade  to  another  from  day  to  day, 
the  substitute  comes  to  class  ill  prepared  for  the  specific  task.  The 
substitutes  are  not  under  effective  supervision.  Indeed,  the  nature 
of  their  duties  makes  supervision  difficult. 

The  remedy  is  in  part  the  employment  of  a  small  paid  staff.  Each 
member  might  receive  a  stated  salary  of  small  amount,  say  $350  per 
annum.  So  valuable  to  the  intending  teacher  is  actual  teaching 
experience  that  this  small  remuneration  would  secure  a  sufficient 
staff  of  substitutes.  The  members  of  the  staff  would  report  regulaiiy 
at  8  a.  m.  to  some  central  place  to  await  assignments  to  classroom 
duty.  This  staff  of  substitutes  would  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  connected  with  the  normal  school. 

The  salary  schedule  and  the  child. 

The  graver  aspect  of  the  present  salary  schedule  for  elementary* 
school  teachers  is  its  effect  upon  the  education  of  the  children.  Thus, 
to  change  a  child's  teacher  frequently  is  unquestionably  to  injure  the 
child.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  authoritatively  urged  that  the 
teacher  should  be  advanced  with  the  children  taught  from  grade  to 
grade;  and  the  proposition  has  much  to  commend  it.  But  the  local 
schools  illustrate  the  other  extreme. 

Every  vacancy  above  the  first  or  second  grades  necessitates,  under 
the  present  salary  schedule,  at  least  two  changes  of  teachers.  A 
vacancy  in  an  eighth-grade  teachership  has  hitherto  meant  the 
promotion  of  a  second-grade  teacher  to  a  third  grade,  of  a  third-grade 
teacher  to  a  fourth  grade,  of  a  fourth-grade  teacher  to  a  fifth  grade, 
of  a  fifth-grade  teacher  to  a  sixth  grade,  of  a  8ixth*grade  teacher  to 
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&  seyenih  grade,  of  a  seventh-grade  teacher  to  aa  eighth  grade,  and 
finally  the  appointment  of  a  normal-school  graduate  to  a  second 
grade.  That  is  to  say,  the  eighth  grade  vacancy  has  necessitated 
cliaAging  the  teachers  in  seven  classes.  Such  a  thing  woidd  be 
comical  were  it  not  sad.  The  current  arrangement  of  promoting 
teachers  from  one  salary  class  to  another  rather  than  from  grade  to 
grade  is  certainly  a  notable  improvement. 

But  the  thorough-going  modernization  of  the  salary  schedule  is 
desirable.  A  modem  schedule  would  place,  say,  teachers  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  six  grades  on  the  same  basic  salary.  It 
iMToidd  eliminate  so-called  promotion  from  grades  one  and  two  to 
grades  three  and  four,  and  from  grades  three  and  four  to  grades 
five  and  six.  It  would  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  shifting  of  the 
teachers  of  the  children.  Few  things  coidd  be  more  wholesome. 
Moreover,  a  teacher  on  graduation  from  the  normal  sichool  coidd 
be  assigned  to  that  grade  in  which  she  is  most  interested  and  for 
which  she  is  best  fitted. 

At  present  the  only  way  for  a  teacher  to  secure  an  S800  basic  salary 
is  to  secure  promotions  in  grade,  even  though  it  is  recognized  that 
she  is  rendering  her  best  service  in  a  primary  grade.  Primary-grade 
children  are  certainly  just  as  important  as  intermediate-grade 
children.    And  to  teach  them  ia  just  as  delicate  and  fine  a  task. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children,  tixerefore,  a  rectification  of  the  elo- 
mentary-school  salary  schedule  is  urgent. 

Extension  of  the  industrial  arts. 

The  teaching  of  sewing,  now  confined  to  the  girls  of  grades  3  to  6' 
should  be  extended  to  grades  7  and  8.  Cooking,  now  confined  to 
grades  7  and  8,  should  be  taught  to  all  girls  in  grade  6  and  to  all  at 
least  12  years  of  age  below  that  grade.  Woodworking,  now  confined 
to  the  boys  of  grades  7  and  8,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  taught 
to  all  boys  in  grades  5  and  6  and  to  all  at  least  12  years  of  age  below 
that  grade. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  practical  applications  of  sewing 
to  garment  making  would  be  made.  Many  himdred  of  girls  never 
get  any  instruction  in  cooking  whatever  under  present  conditions, 
because  they  drop  out  of  school  long  before  attaining  the  seventh 
grade.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  boys  in  relation  to  woodwork- 
ing. So,  such  an  extension  of  the  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 

The  junior  high  school. 

"In  many  cities,"  says  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  "the  transition  from  the  lower  schools  has  been  made  ear 
by  the  introduction  into  the  upper  grades  of  high-school  methods 
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departmental  teaching  and  organization.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  physiologically  and 
mentally  different  from  the  youi^er  pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  So 
important  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  junior  high  school 
b  being  organized  all  over  the  coimtry  as  a  new  link  between  the 
grades  and  the  high  school.  .   ." 

The  organization  of  the  junior  high  school  is  justified  by  the  special 
educational  opportunities  thus  afforded.  No  doubt  it  is  perfectly 
true,  as  has  been  shown  in  minute  detail  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  that  the  intermediate  school  is  a  measure  of 
economy  as  to  number  of  school  rooms,  number  of  teachers,  and 
amount  of  equipment  required.  But  the  educational  gains  are  the 
primary  consideration. 

For  the  school  year  1916-17  there  were  672  girls  and  443  boys 
enrolled  in  the  seventh  grades  of  the  colored  schools  of  this  city;  id 
the  eighth  grade  there  were  558  girls  and  333  boys.  That  is  to  say, 
there  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  together  1,230  girls  and 
776  boys.  These  pupils  were  scattered  among  many  school  buildings 
in  the  four  divisions.  Thus,  in  only  one  school  were  two  eighth 
grades  in  operation,  the  Gamet-Patterson-Phelps. 

Now,  the  junior  high-school  organization  means  the  bringing 
together  into  one  center  of  several  eighth-grade  classes  and  more 
seventh-grade  classes.  Not  only  does  this  situation  permit  the  use 
of  the  departmental  system  with  all  its  added  educational  efficiency; 
it  also  makes  possible  different  courses  of  study.  Obviously  these 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  group  themselves  into  those  who 
are  planning  to  enter  (1)  the  Dunbar  High  School,  an  academic 
school  with  a  business  department;  (2)  the  Armstrong  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School,  (3)  the  vocational  schools  of  intermediate  grade, 
and  (4)  those  who  expect  to  drop  out  without  further  schooling. 
For  each  of  these  groups  of  pupils  special  provision  in  the  course  of 
study  should  definitely  be  made.  It  can  not  be  made  except  when 
the  pupils  are  thus  grouped  in  masses,  so  that  enough  pupils  of  each 
type  will  be  present  to  fill  the  classes  called  for  by  several  courses  of 
study. 

Moreover,  with  the  masses  of  pupils  present  in  such  a  <^enter  it  is 
practicable  to  group  them  helpfully  and  econ(miically  in  accordance 
with  ability.  Then,  too,  a  closer  adaptation  may  be  made  of  the 
school's  studies  to  tJie  different  needs  of  the  two  sexes.  Finally,  in 
the  junior  high  school  organization  pupik  may  be  promoted  by  sub- 
jects, as  in  the  high  school.  At  present,  any  beventh  or  eighth  grade 
pupil  who  fails  of  promotion  must  repeat  all  the  subjects  of  the  grade. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  doing  this  in  these  grades  than  in  the 
high  school,  where  it  would  be  considered  prepoat«K>U8. 
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Says  Dr.  Bachman:  ''The  intoimediate  school  may  be  so  organized 
that  larger  place  is  given  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  average 
school  having  all  grades  to  athletics  and  competitive  games,  to  dub 
work  and  to  social  activities;  larger  opportunities  can  be  given  for 
pupil  self-government;  larger  individual  freedom  for  thought  and 
action  can  also  be  permitted.  In  a  word,  the  intermediate  school  can 
be  so  organized,  such  opportunity  can  be  given  for  the  expression 
of  spontaniety,  and  for  tiie  exercise  of  initiativei  judgment,  and  setf-* 
direction,tbat  school  life  wiU  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  seventh  and 
eighth  year  pupils  than  it  now  does,  as  a  rule,  in  most  schools/' 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
not  fail  to  try  out  this  plan  of  organization.  Perhaps  the  best  place 
for  the  experiment  in  the  colored  schook  would  be  at  the  Gamet- 
Patterson-Phelps  School.  Use  could  be  made  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Phelps  Building  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  An  assembly 
room  and  shops  will  be  there  available. 

DIBBOTOB  OF  SPECIAL  SOHOOLS. 

The  elementary  classes  in  the  colored  schools  are  administered  and 
supervised  by  four  supervising  principals.  This  position  carries  a 
salary  ranging  from  $2,200  to  $2,700  per  annum.  But  after  a  decade 
of  experience  with  the  plan  I  am  clearly  persuaded  that  the  work  may 
be  done  just  as  effectively  by  a  smaller  number  of  supervisors. 

It  is  true  that  the  correspondence  and  clerical  routine  of  these 
officials  is  necessarily  considerable.  Much  of  their  time  is  thus 
consumed,  certainly  a  very  wasteful  arrangement.  That  is  to  say, 
it  would  be  distinctly  an  economy  to  provide  one  derk  at  public 
expense  to  handle  these  duties. 

Moreover,  I  should  add  that  the  shifting  of  the  tasks  of  intimate 
educational  supervision  of  the  teaching  process  to  building  principals 
is  essentiaL  The  start  made  in  the  case  of  the  group  principalshipa 
is  most  gratifying.  In  one  form  or  another  this  wholesome  tendency- 
is  boimd  to  continue. 

At  any  rate,  under  present  conditions  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind( 
that  the  work  now  being  done  by  our  supervising  principals  can  bet 
just  as  well  done  by  three  instead  of  four.  Accordingly,  I  advise 
that  one  of  these  officers  be  assigned  the  responsibihties  and  duties 
of  a  director  of  special  schools.  He  should  be  given  charge  of  all 
the  sununer  schook  and  playgroimds,  of  night  schools,  and  of  classes 
for  truants,  incorrigibles,  atypicals,  and  the  tuberculous.  This 
field  of  duty  is  large  enough  and  important  enough  to  justify  the 
devotion  to  it  of  all  the  time  and  energy  of  a  high-salaried  officer. 
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The  summer  sehooL 

The  enlargement  of  the  summer-school  facilities  for  1917  is  meet 
gratifying.  The  pupils  from  the  summer  graded  schools  who  have 
been  reconmiended  from  year  to  year  for  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  have,  I  am  advised,  in  every  single  instance  made  good.  In 
no  sense  are  these  summer  classes  "play  classes."  They  are  classes 
for  study;  the  application  of  pupils  to  the  work  is  distinctly  more 
strenuous  than  pne  finds  during  the  winter  term.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  number  of  these  classes  may  be  increased  steadily. 
The  more  classes  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  given  center,  the  better 
the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  more  effective  the  teaching. 

The  truth  is  that  the  response  of  the  community  to  the  summer 
school  opportunities  has  been  such  as  to  surest  the  possibility  of 
eventually  lengthening  the  regular  school  term.  However  that  may 
be^  the  summer  school  has  come  to  stay. 

SEOONDABY    SCHOOLS. 

The  DuTibar  School. 

The  course  of  stvdy, — ^A  one-year  course  in  domestic  science  is 
required  of  all  girls  in  the  Dunbar  High  School.  The  course  is  pri- 
marily one  in  cooking.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  second-year 
course  may  wisely  be  offered  as  an  elective.  Neither  course  should 
be  limited  to  cooking;  they  should  be  broadened  to  comprehend  aU 
the  important  phases  of  household  management. 

For  the  boys,  a  two-year  course,  elective  for  the  first  year,  should 
be  provided  in  manual  training.  Just  as  every  girl  should  be  trained 
for  home  making,  so  every  boy  should  be  given  that  laboratory 
experience  which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate;  to  interpret  the 
operations  of  our  industrial  society. 

In  music  and  in  drawing  the  courses  are  designed  to  train  pupils 
to  skill  in  execution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  pupils  have  the 
gifts  essential  to  an  artistic  career.  Those  who  have  should  cer- 
tainly be  discovered  and  developed.  But,  those  who  have  not  these 
rare  gifts  possess  a  certain  capacity  for  appreciation.  This  it  is 
important  to  recognize  and  train,  for  it  may  be  trained  to  a  high 
degree. 

A  course  in  oral  expression  should  be  established,  open  to  pupils 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  This  course  should  include  not  merely 
elocution,  but  dramatics  and  debating.  It  would  be  of  very  great 
value  to  pupils  who  plan  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

I  should  feel  favorably  disposed  also  toward  the  introduction  of  a 
one-year  course,  open  to  third  or  fourth  grade  pupils,  in  introductory 
social  science.  This  would  be  largely  a  study  of  the  very  extra- 
ordinary commimity  in  which  the  students   themselves  live.    It 
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miglit  include  some  study  of  occupations,  open  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates— the  conditions,  prospects,  requirements. 

Ijet  me  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  introduction  of  a  course 
in  the  history  of  education,  open  to  third  or  fourth  year  students. 
Such  a  course  would  have  great  value  for  students  who  were  con- 
sidering entrance  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  terms  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  And  for  other  students  it  would  have  interest  and 
value,  for  the  history  of  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  culture. 

2Tie  department  of  huainess  jTrocffc^.— Special  provision  in  the 
I>imbar  High  School  for  the  department  of  business  practice  means, 
of  course,  that  for  some  years  that  department  will  be  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  activities  of  the  academic  high  school.  It  is 
believed  that  this  situation  wiD  react  favorably  upon  the  standards 
of  teaching  and  of  pupil  achievement  in  this  department.  So  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  it  is  my  desire  and  hope  that  the  special  atmosphere 
appropriate  to  a  school  of  business  be  maintained  throughout  the 
department. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  set  down  here  what  I  said  in  my 
annual  report  for  1909 : 

My  own  interest  in  the  propoaition  (for  a  separate  business  high  school)  is  not  pri- 
marily from  a  desire  to  train  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  although  the  supply 
of  persons  competent  to  do  such  work  does  not  now  meet  the  demands  of  the  colored 
business  community.  The  demand  for  such  service,  however,  is  very  definitely 
limited  by  the  opportunities  for  Government  employment  and  by  the  needs  of  the 
colored  business  community.  My  interest  is  primarily  due  to  a  realization  of  how 
small  is  the  number  of  colored  men  and  women  now  engaged  in  the  various  forms  of 
bufiiness  enterprise  and  how  important  to  the  basal  progress  of  the  Negro  people  is 
the  training  of  selected  youth  to  increase  this  number.  The  business  man,  however 
paltry  his  capital,  must  think  and  plan  and  save — ^must  rely  upon  his  own  judgment 
and  employ  his  own  initiative.  One  such  man  is  worth  a  dozen  clerks  and  adding 
machines.  And  so  I  am  anxious  to  see  adequate  provision  for  giving  such  of  our 
young  men  and  women  as  really  seem  to  have  appropriate  interests  and  aptitudes 
that  fundamental  training  in  the  study  of  actual  business  enterprises  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  own  reasonable  ambitions,  in  industrial  and  commercial  history,  in 
economics,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  foimdation  the  schools  can  give  for  business 
pursuits. 

At  least  three  capital  advantages  are  possessed  by  the  white  boy:  (1)  He  lives  in 
a  commercial  atmosphere.  Prices  and  profits,  loans  and  investments,  form  part  of 
the  family  talk  at  ^e  dinner  table.  These  things  become  familiar  to  the  boy's 
thought,  because  they  are  so  bound  up  with  the  family's  life.  If  he  has  the  slightest 
aptitude  for  business,  what  is  better  fitted  to  stimulate  it?  (2)  The  success  of  the 
father  or  the  elder  brother  in  store  or  bank  inspires  the  white  boy  with  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  as  what  does  not?  (3)  Finally,  the  white  boy  has  opportunities  in 
plenty  to  get  a  start  in  his  father's  grocery  store  or  in  a  friend's  ofiice,  or  In  the  great 
departmeht  stores.  For  the  colored  boy  the  schools  must  provide  the  commercial 
atmosphere,  the  school  must  inspire  a  reasonable  self-confidence,  the  school  must 
exert  itself  earnestly,  systematically,  and  tactfully  to  discover  here  or  there  a  chance 
for  the  promising  youth  to  get  a  start. 

Only  a  real  school  can  do  these  things,  and  such  a  school  our  youth  should  have. 
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Our  department  of  bwinees  practice  enrolled,  in  June,  82  young 
men  and  88  young  women,  or  a  total  of  170  pupils.  I  look  forward 
earnestly  to  an  enrollment  of  500  students.  If  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  could  be  increased,  the  enrollment  woidd  respond  promptly. 
Every  teacher  in  the  department  should  keep  himself  and  his  students 
in  intimate  and  vital  touch  with  the  N^^  business  enterprise  in 
this  community. 

The  swmmer  gehool. 

The  summer  high  school  session,  under  the  principalship  of  Miss 
Mineola  Eirkland,  elicited  a  notable  response  from  the  community 
in  terms  of  enrollment.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  principal  and 
9  teachers,  and  the  enrollment  has  been  limited  to  about  280 
pupils. 

This  school  offers  a  highly  valued  opportunity  to  pupils  who  are 
deficient  in  one  or  two  major  high-school  subjects.  It  should  be 
equipped  to  offer  similar  opportunities  also  to  eighth-grade  pupils 
who  desire  to  anticipate  some  high-school  work  and  to  hi^-school 
students  who  desire  to  shorten  their  course. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  appropriation  bill  will  contain  some 
legislative  provision  enabUng  the  regular  high-school  teachers  to  be 
paid,  and  properly  paid,  for  summer  school  service. 

TTie  Armstrong  School. 

The  course  ofstvdy. — Of  the  new  courses  su^ested  for  the  Dunbar 
School,  some  would  be  of  advantage  to  Armstrong  students,  par- 
ticularly that  in  social  science  and  that  in  the  history  of  education. 

All  the  world  has  been  brought  by  the  world  war  to  a  poignant 
realization  of  the  importance  of  scientific  agriculture.  Throughout 
our  own  elementary  schools,  school  and  home  gardening  has  received 
noteworthy  impetus.  I  myself  see  no  reason  why  agriculture  should 
not  be  taught  at  Armstrong.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  serve  to 
acquaint  both  boys  and  girls  to  some  extent  with  the  conditions, 
problems,  opportunities,  significance  of  rural  life;  on  the  other,  it 
would  serve  to  discover  the  rural-minded  students  and  to  interest 
them  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  vocation.  Armstrong  would 
teach  not  hit-or-miss  agriculture;  it  would  teach  the  appUcations  of 
modem  science  to  the  farm.  The  lead  of  the  agricultural  high  schools 
of  Massachusetts  should  be  followed;  due  stress  should  be  placed  upon 
home  projects.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  city  youths  often  evince 
keener  interest  in  systematic  agriculture  than  those  who  have  lived 
all  their  lives  on  farms. 

Two  vital  projects. — ^The  absence  of  Principal  Newman  on  military 
duty  during  the  school  year  was  most  unfortunate  for  the  school.    In 
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two  projects  he  was  planning  to  work  out  plans  which  I  regard  as  of 
notable  import. 

One  of  these  plans  is  to  effect  the  more  intimate  correlation  of  aca- 
demic and  scientific  subjects  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
students.  Physics  and  chemistry  and  biology,  not  more  than  mathe- 
matics and  history,  should  in  this  school  be  taught  in  vital  relation  to 
the  industries  in  which  the  students  are  engrossed.  That  these  sub- 
jects have  been  far  too  largely  taught  in  isolation  is  regrettable. 

The  second  plan  upon  which  Principal  Newman  was  cooperating 
with  this  office  is  in  connection  with  mckkdiig  the  first  two  years  of  the 
school's  work  introductory  to  the  activities  of  the  latter  half  of  the^ 
course.  In  the  first  two  years  each  student  is  to  be  given  some  per- 
sonal experience  in  several  representative  trades  and  industries. 
This  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  him  handy  with  tools  and 
materials,  but  primarily  for  the  sake  of  enabling  him  to  discover  his 
own  industrial  aptitude.  The  last  two  years  of  the  comse  are  to 
enable  the  student  on  the  basis  of  this  discovery  to  specialize  in  that 
trade  or  industry  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

But|  under  the  conditions,  the  Armstrong  School  has  made  suo- 
stantial  progress  in  these  and  other  directions.  Thus,  establishment 
of  a  trade  class  in  ladies'  tailoring  deserves  special  mention;  it  affords 
another  opportunity  for  specialization. 

Highrschool  eligible  lists. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  United  States  Gvil  Service  Commission  that 
the  appointing  officer  in  making  requisition  for  a  certification  of 
names  sHall  specify  the  sex  desired.  Tlie  commission  then  takes 
from  the  proper  register  "the  names  of  the  three  persons  standing 
lughest  of  the  sex  caUed  for."  Our  high-school  principals,  by  the 
rule  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are  compelled  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, of  the  person  on  the  appropriate  list  of  eligibles  who  stands 
highest  regardless  of  sex.  Cases  have  arisen  more  than  once  in  which 
it  was  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the  school  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  when,  under  the  rule  and  practice,  a  man  had  to 
be  appointed.  So  I  would  recommend  that  the  following  portion 
ox  Rule  20  of  the  Board  of  Education  ("Examinations  for  Teachers' 
Positions '0  be  amended  as  specified  below: 

BZOERFT  FROM   RULE  20. 

The  names  of  mich  persons  ubfiXL  constitute  an  eligible  li^t  from  which  appointments 
shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  position  for  which 
the  candidates  have  respectively  qualified. 

AS  AMXNDBD. 

The  names  of  such  persons  shall  constitute  an  eligible  list  from  which  appointments 
shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  thdr  rank  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  position  lor  which 
the  candidates  have  respectively  qualified,  except  that  the  high  and  normal  school 
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principalfl  are  authorized  to  recommend  the  man  or  the  woman  who  stands  highest 
of  the  sex  in  question  on  the  list  according  as  they  deem  the  need  of  the  school  to  be 
for  a  man  or  for  a  woman. 

MINER   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Rule  45, — ^The  abrogation  of  Rule  45  by  order  of  the  court  has 
resulted  in  many  marriages  among  elementary  school  teachers  and 
few  resignations.  This  has  seriously  diminished  the  opportunities 
for  normal-school  graduates  to  be  appointed. 

Even  prior  to  this  situation  the  number  of  graduates  from  this 
school  in  the  various  courses  and  invariably  in  the  regular  course  for 
primary  ga*ades^  was  much  greater  than  the  local  school  sjrstv  m  could 
absorb.  Thus,  the  class  o^  1913  (regular  course)  contained  34  per- 
sons, ox  whom  only  15  were  appointed;  the  class  of  1914,  31  p^sons, 
of  whom  19  were  appointed;  the  class  of  1915,  36  persons,  of  whom 
20  were  appointed;  the  class  of  1916,  49  persons,  of  whom  only  12 
were  appointed.    The  class  ot  1917  contains  52  persona. 

Placement  of  surplus  (iraduaies. — ^The  placement  of  surplus  grad- 
uates of  the  Miner  Normal  School  in  public  and  private  schools  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia  is  thus  more  ui^ent  than  ever.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  exodus  o'  Neg/o  workmen  from  the  Soutb 
will  resuit  in  a  permanent  demand  both  in  the  South  itself  and  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  North  for  colored  school  teachers  of  sound 
education  and  the  most  thorough  pi^ofessional  training.  A  systematic 
effort  must  be  made  to  render  these  opportunities  available  to  sur- 
plus graduates  of  our  no/mal  school. 

A  three-year  course. — As  indicated  above,  while  the  opportunities 
for  appointment  to  the  local  schools  diminish  the  nimibiffB  of  gradu- 
ates increase.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  this  is  an  opportune 
time  for  the  extension  of  the  normal  school  course  to  three  years. 
All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  this  course  some  years 
ago  from  one  year  to  two  years  are  now  valid  for  its  extension  from 
two  years  to  three. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  three-year  course  electives  should  be  pro- 
vided. Thus,  a  second  and,  perhaps,  a  third-year  course  in  psychol- 
ogy should  be  offered  though  not  necessarily  prescribed.  Among 
courses  that  now  suggest  themselves  to  me  as  worthy  of  consideration 
for  this  purpose  I  may  list  the  following:  Public  school  curricula; 
treatment  of  exceptional  children;  vocational  guidance;  the  school  as 
social  center;  applications  o^  statistical  method  to  teaching;  European 
schools;  history  of  education  in  the  United  States;  history  of  the 
Negro;  Negro  life  in  America — a  sociological  study;  ethics. 

Overpressure — Assignments  for  study, — The  attempt  to  do  in  two 
years  more  work  than  the  time  permits  has  resulted  in  overpressure 
at  the  normal  school.     Both  in  the  first  year  and  in  the  second  year 
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the  aggregate  assignments  for  study  given  to  the  student  are  unres- 
sonably  large.  It  is  indispensable  that  all  the  teachers  of  a  given 
student  should  clearly  recognize  the  maximum  amount  of  time  for 
study  that  may  be  required  imder  actual  conditions  in  order  that 
tlia.t  amoimt  may  be  distributed  in  some  reasonable  way  among  the 
v^arious  subjects  and  teachers.  Constant  and  systematic  attention 
to  this  insistent  problem  must  be  given  by  principal  and  faculty. 
Overpressure  may  prove  a  distinct  injury  to  the  health  of  the  con- 
scientious as  it  always  proves  a  temptation  to  the  slacker. 

Thiis  school  oa  an  appointments  hireau.Such  is  the  importance  of  the 
subject  that  I  am  constrained  to  restate  here  what  I  have  said  in  a 
recent  report  in  reference  to  the  unwisdom  of  continuing  this  insti- 
tution as  "an  appointments  bureau": 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  graduates  of  the  ''regular  course"  of 
Miner  Normal  School  are  appointed  to  first  or  second  grade  teacherships  in  the  order 
of  their  standing  in  the  two-yeax  course.  This  standing  is  based  upon  the  ratings  of 
students  in  practice  teaching  as  well  as  in  theoretical  studies.  Moreover,  among  the 
theoretical  studies  each  is  given  weight  in  accordance  with  its  time  allotment.  The 
same  rule  governs  the  appointments  of  graduates  of  the  kindergarten  course  and  of  the 
other  special  courses.  In  other  word0»  the  appointment  of  a  graduate  to  a  teachership 
is  determined  by  her  rating  as  a  student.  This  surely  gives  the  normal  school  the 
function  of  an  appointments  bureau. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  professional  school,  whether  of  teaching  or  of  medicine,  performs 
itfi  proper  duty  when  it  gives  its  students  a  thorough  profe^ional  training,  imparting 
to  them  professional  spirit.  The  addition  of  the  extraneous  function  in  question  to 
our  normal  school  has,  of  course,  the  apparent  advantage  of  dispensing  with  the  neces- 
sity of  an  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
whole  course  is  in  some  sort  an  examination  and  one  far  more  searching  and  thorough- 
going than  the  usual  examination  would  be.  On  the  other  hand ,  our  experience  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  imposition  of  this  extraneous  fimction  upon  the  faculty  of  the 
normal  school  promotes  an  abnormal  competition  for  ratings.  The  student  bears  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  effect  of  a  particular  mark  in  any  subject  upon  his  final  rating. 
Not  unnaturally,  he  thinks  of  his  mark  as  more  momentous  than  his  growing  mastery 
of  the  subject.  Under  such  conditions  the  development  of  professional  spirit  is  most 
difficult. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  part  of  local  opinion  is  wedded  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system,  it  is  my  positive  conviction  that  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  be  done  for  the  normal  school  would  be  to  dispense  with  its  function  as  an 
appointments  bureau.  I  would  have  it  a  professional  school  pure  and  simple  in  which 
no  artificial  premium  would  be  placed  upon  mere  marks  and  in  which  the  highest 
premium  would  be  set  upon  the  gradual  attainment  of  mastery  in  the  theoretical 
studies  and  in  actual  teaching.  Such  a  reform — and  that  it  would  be  a  reform  no  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  will  doubt-  is,  I  think,  bound  to  come  in  the  long  run,  and  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

The  fact  is  that  three  years  after  graduation,  if  not  sooner,  the  best  teachers  are 
found  to  be  by  no  means  those  who  stood  highest  in  the  final  rating  of  the  normal 
school.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  for  the  winning  of  marks  under  the  special 
conditions  of  the  school  is  a  very  different  thing  frpm  the  winning  of  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession.  So  there  is  really  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  schooPs  final 
ratings  if  only  we  adopt  the  viewpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  service. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  great  and  sacred  concern  of  the  service  is  to  secure  the  best  teadw 
ing  possible.  But  in  deference  to  local  habit,  graduates  oi  the  normal  achool  mi^t 
be  given  precedence  in  all  examinations  for  elementary  school  teacherahips.  This 
would  involve  the  smallest  break  with  the  past.  I  say,  then,  that  a  definite  examina- 
tion for  appointments  should  be  given  graduates  of  the  normal  school  .and  the  eligibles 
should  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  their  status  upon  the  list.  The  examinatioDs 
would  involve  a  thorough  practical  test  m  teaching  as  well  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in 
the  theoretical  studies. 

1  have  DO  doubt  that  this  plan  will  secure  far  the  service  in  the  elementary  schools 
the  best  teaching  material  in  each  graduating  class  quite  as  accurately  as  the  present 
system  and  with  less  disadvantage.  And  beyond  any  doubt  the  normal  school  will 
the  more  surely  become  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  professional  sdiool  when  it  aloughs  off 
its  extraneous  and  canfusing  function  as  an  appointmeatB  bujceau. 

The  normal  school  and  (he  teacher  in  (he  service. — Simply  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  the  more  adequate  utiliaation  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  is  imperative.  During  the 
school  year  the  aggregate  of  normal-school  students  was  160,  of  whom 
16  were  young  men.  In  addition,  kindergarten  and  primary  grade 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  practice  classes.  If  the  normal  school 
were  to  offer  extension  courses  in  the  daytime  and  perhaps  in  the 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  already  in  the  service,  it  would 
respond  to  a  real  demand.  Moreover,  a  summer-school  session  of 
this  institution  at  public  expense  for  the  professional  improvement 
of  members  of  the  local  teaching  corps  is,  as  I  have  previously  urged, 
highly  desirable.  The  normalnschool  plant  is  costly;  it  should  be 
fully  used. 

THE   VOCATIONAL  S0HOOL8. 

Segregation  of  sexes. 

During  the  school  year  it  became  practicable  to  segregate  the  sexes 
in  the  intermediate  vocational  schools.  Cardozo  became  a  boys' 
vocational  school  and  O  Street  a  school  for  girls.  The  advantages 
secured  by  this  change  are  not  merely  improvement  in  discipline. 
The  teaching  of  every  trade  or  industry  has  become  distinctly  more 
efficient,  the  pupils  have  been  more  closely  classified,  the  special  gift 
and  skill  of  each  teacher  has  been  given  freer  play,  the  academic 
and  scientific  subjects  have  been  taught  in  closer  correlation  with  the 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  school  day. 

When  these  schools  were  opened  the  working  day  was  made  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  with  a  30-minute  intermission  at  noon.  Four 
hours  a  day  have  always  been  devoted  to  theoretical  and  practical 
training  in  the  trade  selected  by  the  student^  the  remaining  time 
being  given  to  physical  training,  academic,  and  scientific  studies. 
From  the  very  outset,  the  announcement  was  made  that  "the 
lengthening  of  the  school  day  to  permit  more  time  for  academic  and 
scientific  studies  is  contemplated.'' 
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As  a  matter  of  f  act,  the  vocational-school  enrollment  consists  very 
largely  of  pupik  of  high-school  age  and  grade.  This  has  reduced 
considerably  the  necessity  for  the  teaching  of  certain  academic 
subjects.  However,  experience  definitely  confirms  the  view  that  a 
longer  school  day  is  needful. 

It  is  foxmd  that  the  traditional  schools  develop  mathematical  skill 
as  contrasted  with  mathematical  inteUigence;  industrial  mathematics 
must  therefore  be  offered  to  many  pupils  in  the  vocational  schools. 
School  geographyi  physics,  and  chemistry  are  ordinarily  taught  in 
isolation  from  industrial  concerns,  so  industrial  science  must  be 
offered.  A  certain  amoimt  of  practical  bookkeeping  mxist  be  made 
available;  especially  for  the  girls  there  must  be  some  training  in 
salesmanship.  Some  study  certainly  there  must  be  of  wage-earning 
pxu^uits  with  a  view  to  vocational  guidance. 

In  a  word,  I  am  led  to  advise  that  the  afternoon  session  of  the  voca* 
tional  school  close  at  4  p.  m.,  or  one  hour  later  than  hitherto. 

Salary  schedule. 
The  appropriation  act  for  1918  provides  for  124  Class  5  salaries, 
''including  vocational  and  trade  instructors."  A  similar  provision 
was  carried — and  for  the  first  time — ^by  the  appropriation  act  for  1917. 
This  gives  legislative  recognition  to  the  principal  that  S950  salaries 
are  needfid  in  vocational  training.  In  my  report  for  1913-14  I 
pointed  out  that  $950  is  the  minimtun  basic  salary  that  will  secure 
and  retain  a  satisfactory  teacher  of  a  trade  or  industry.  In  other 
words,  this  salary  should  be  offered  not  merely  to  trade  instructors 
who  enter  the  vocational  schools  for  the  first  time,  but  to  every 
satisfactory  teacher  already  included  in  the  faculty  thereof. 

Additional  trades. 
Most  of  the  students  of  the  vocational  schools  are  persons  who 
have  not  yet  entered  regularly  upon  gainful  occupation.  What  the 
industries  involve,  what  prospects  they  hold,  upon  what  human 
aptitudes  they  place  their  premiums — these  things  are  largely 
unknown  to  these  students.  It  becomes  very  important  xmder  these 
circumstances  that  as  large  a  range  of  tjrpical  or  representative 
trades  and  industries  as  possible  should  be  included  in  the  offerings 
of  the  schools.  I  would  make  mention  of  the  importance  to  the 
schools'  purposes  of  the  following  trades  and  industries: 


Boyi. 

Tinning  or  sheet-metal  work. 

Electrical  wiring  and  installation. 

Paperhanging. 

House  and  sign  painting. 

Plumbing. 

Men's  tailoring. 

Dyeing  and  cleaning. 


GirU. 
Baking. 
Confectionery. 
Dyeing  and  cleaning. 
Manicuring  and  facial  massage. 
Hairdreesing. 
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Equipment  and  mipipHes. 

The  vocational  schools  have  been  gravely  hampered  from  their 
establishment  to  the  present  moment  by  the  lack  of  fundamental 
equipment  and  the  lack  of  necessary  supplies.  Provision  for  these 
thin^  is  vital  to  all  work  in  the  schools.  My  own  judgment  is  that 
in  view  of  the  usual  practice  a  special  item  or  items  should  be  placed 
in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Utilization  of  schoolhouse  repair. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  (Report  for  1915-16),  it  is  a  problem 
of  some  difficulty  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of  work 
in  the  various  trades  to  give  our  students  adequate  practice.  It  is 
the  actual  job  that  is  pedagogically  best.  That  our  students  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  working  in  the  schools  upon  private  jobs 
from  the  outside  is  perfectly  obvious;  they  must  have  abundant 
practice. 

I  still  urge,  if  possible,  with  more  emphasis  than  ever  before,  the 
importance  of  utilizing  repair  work  on  the  schoolhouses  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  provide  a  very  large  part  of  this  practice.  The 
amount  of  the  work  is  large,  the  variety  of  it  very  considerable. 
The  students  could  work  upon  it  '^in  small  groups  according  to  the 
various  trades,  each  group  being  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman  who 
must  be  a  workman  of  exceptional  skill,  experience,  and  sound  sense.*' 
The  notable  experience  of  Gary,  Ind.,  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  this  plan  reduces  the  cost  of  vocational  training  to 
the  minimum,  raises  its  efficiency  to  the  maximum,  and  secures  the 
satisfactory  repair  of  schoolhouses  at  very  low  cost. 

The  compulsory  continuation  school. 

The  compulsory  education  act  (approved  June  8,  1906)  requires 
school  attendance  of  all  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age.  In  con- 
trast with  this  provision  the  Ohio  law  makes  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory for  boys  up  to  15  years  of  ^e,  and  for  girls  up  to  16.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  compulsory  age  Umits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  be  from  6  to  16  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

But  there  is  no  statute  requiring  any  school  attendance  of  any  sort 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  District  of  Columbia  between  the  compulsory 
age  Umit  and  18  years  of  age.  Contrast  with  this  the  fact  that  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  employer  is  reqtdred  to  send  aU  his  opera- 
tives between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  for  five  hours  of  instniction  per 
week  during  working  hours.  This  law  limits  the  aggregate  number 
of  working  hours  per  week  for  these  children  to  48. 
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Says  Dr.  R.  R.  Lutz,  of  the  Cleveland  school  survey: 

The  yean  between  15  and  18  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  life  of  the  young 
worker.  If  left  to  his  own  devices  during  this  period  he  is  very  likely  to  lose  much  of 
vocational  value  of  his  earlier  education,  because  he  does  not  grasp  the  relation  which 
the  knowledge  he  acquired  in  school  bears  to  his  daily  work.  As  a  result,  the  problem 
of  supplementary  instruction  at  a  later  age,  when  he  wakes  up  to  his  need  for  it, 
beoomes  much  more  difficult  than  if  trade-eztenaion  trainii^  had  been  taken  up  at 
once  when  he  entered  employment. 

And  so  the  survey  staff  recommends  for  Cleveland  as  'Hhe  only 
practicable  solution  of  this  problem"  the  compulsory  day  continua- 
tion school  for  all  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  at 
work.  This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  ''it 
is  practically  certain  that  universal  training  for  young  workers  up  to 
the  age  of  17  or  18  will  be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  progressive 
States  of  the  country  within  the  next  decade.'^ 

In  this  matter  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  not  be  in  the  rear  guard,  but  in  the  vanguard  of  educational  and 
social  progress. 

Utilizoition  of  the  old  M  Street  School. 

Moneys  for  the  remodeling  of  the  old  M  Street  schoolhouse,  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  for  some  time  to  come  as  the  central  voca- 
tional school  of  intermediate  grade  for  colored  youth,  should  certainly 
be  carried  in  the  next  appropriation  act.  When  the  time  comes  for 
continuation  school  classes,  they  might  at  first  be  accommodated, 
as  each  individual  would  report  for  instruction  not  over  five  hours 
per  week,  in  this  central  vocational  school. 

THE   FABM   SCHOOL. 

I  would  renew  with  every  ui^ency  the  recommendation  in  my 
report  for  1914-15  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm  school.  The  city 
trades  are  highly  congested.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  the  attainment  of  economic  independence  is  comparatively 
easy.  City  youths  are  sometimes  more  interested  in  scientific  agri- 
culture than  country  youths.  So  I  am  profoimdly  uiterested  in  the 
project  to  acquire  a  tract  of  100  acres,  more  or  less,  in  or  near  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  farm  school.  Like  the  courses  at  present 
offered  hi  our  intermediate  vocational  schools,  the  courses  in  this 
new  school  should  be  two  years  in  length.  But  the  school  should  be 
operated  the  year  round.  At  this  time  of  national  and  international 
distress  over  the  food  supply  the  arguments  for  this  farm  school 
would  find  response  in  Congress. 
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OONOLtTSION. 

Oath  of  Afro- American  youth.  • 

During  the  school  year  copies  of  the  ''Oath  of  Afro-Am^can 
Youth,"  by  Prof.  KeUy  Miller,  of  Howard  UnivBrsity,  beautifully 
printed  by  the  press  of  the  Armstrong  School,  were  placed  in  the  hancLi 
of  all  our  teachers.  The  oath  was  committed  to  memory  by  all 
pupils  above  the  fourth  grade.    It  reads  thus: 

I  will  never  bnng  difsgrace  upon  my  race  by  any  unworthy  deed  or  dishonorable  act; 
I  will  live  a  clean,  decent,  manly  life,  and  will  ever  respec*!  and  defend  the  virtue 
and  honor  of  womanhood.  I  will  uphold  and  obey  the  juat  laws  oi  my  ooun^  and 
of  the  community  in  which  I  live  and  will  encourage  othera  to  do  likewise.  I  will 
not  allow  prejudice,  injustice,  insult,  or  outrage  to  cower  my  spirit  or  sour  my  soul,  but 
will  ever,  preserve  the  inner  freedom  of  heart  and  conscience.  I  will  not  allow  myself 
to  be  overcome  with  evil,  but  will  strive  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  I  will  endeavor 
to  develop  and  exert  the  beet  powers  within  me  for  my  own  persouai  in^srovement. 
and  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  sense  of  racial  duty  and  responsibility.  I 
will  in  all  these  ways  aim  to  uplift  my  race,  so  that  to  everyone  bound  to  it  by  ties  of 
blood  it  shall  become  a  bond  of  ennoblement  and  not  a  byword  of  reproach 

That  these  sentiments  may  be  wrought  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  conduct  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  colored  public  achools 
of  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

NECROLOGY. 

Thursday  afternoon,  November  2,  1916,  the  teachers  and  officers 
of  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
divisions  held  memorial  services  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  High  School  in  honor  of  the  following  teachers: 

Name  of  teacher.  Date  of  death. 

Anna  V.  Thompkins February  15, 1915. 

A.  Louise  Cornell June  4, 1915. 

Brittania  C.  Reed January  4, 1916. 

Parthenia  E.  Woodson February  10,  1916. 

John  T.  Layton,  sr February  34,  1916. 

Ellen  Truman February  17,  1916. 

Alfred  P.  Lewis February  24,  1916. 

MaryV.  Dickerson April  17, 1916. 

Jennie  Cornell May  14, 1916. 

Bertha  E.Cole July  21, 1916. 

Arabella  Beason July  27, 1916. 

Arthur  T.  Albert i September  2, 1916 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Presiding  officer,  Mr.  Roscoe  0.  Bruce,  assistant  superintendent  oi  schiools. 

1.  Funeral  March  and  Chant  Seraphique  (Guilmant) Prof.  R.  W.  TiVbs. 

2.  Invocation Rev.  W.  H.  Brrob. 

3.  Recitation— D3dng Miss  Rachel  Guy. 

4.  Chorus — Steal  Away Conducted  by  Miss  M.  L.  Europe. 
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•5   Addre8»— The  Spiritual  life  of  the  Teacher Rev.  John  Van  Schaick . 

B.    Rhapsody  in  G  Minor  (Brahms) Miss  R.  Hughes. 

7-   Address Dr.  W.  S.  Montgomery. 

8.  Solo — ^The  Lord  ismyLight(Allit8en) Dr.  G.  Sumner  Wormley . 

9.  Address— The  Life  and  Work  of  Prof.John  T.Layton....Prof.  John  R.  Hawkins. 

10.  O^80l«{gj?S^J««S-»*)} P„>,.  R.  W.Tibb. 

11.  Benediction Rev.  Emory  B.  Smith. 

Diiring  the  present  school  year  our  teaching  corps  has  not  suffered 
so  grievously  from  death,  although  the  following  deaths  are  recorded: 

NaoM  of  ttacher.  Dat^  of  death. 

MiflB  Eliza  M.  Thomas November  14, 1916. 

MisB  M.  L.  Jordan Novem  er  29, 1916. 

MisB  Louise  A.  Smith January  21, 1917. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Dyson March  2, 1917. 

Miae  E.  C.  Johnson March  10,  1917. 

Mias  Re  ecca  B.  Ware April  21,  1917. 

Mias  Marion  G.  Beverly May  21,  1917. 

Mias  M.  L.  Martiu June  1,  1917. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  appropriate  exercises  will  be  held. 
RespectfuUy, 

RoscoB  C.  BbucBi 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  ScJiools. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 


&EPO&T  OF  TSB  A88I8TAKT  DI&SCTOB  OF  P&IMABY  TKBTBlVC- 

TION. 

June  30,  1917. 
Sib:  The  work  of  the  primary  department  of  divisions  10  to  13,  inclusive, 
for  the  year  just  closed  has  been  most  gratifying.  To  keep  my  report  withlo 
the  bounds  of  brevity,  I  shall  submit  the  three  strongest  points  toward  whidi 
we  have  worked  this  year:  (1)  Right  teamwork  with  the  four  supenrising 
principals;  (2)  elTorts  put  forth  to  raise  the  standard  of  reading;  (3)  motiva- 
tion of  number  work. 

TEAMWOBK  OF  THE  SUPKBVISING  PKINCIPALS. 

Quoting  from  your  report  of  last  year,  "  Right  teamwork  means  that  tlie 
team  is  stronger  than  the  individual  strength  of  the  members.  All  reenforce 
each.*'  Measured  by  this  standard,  the  assistant  director  of  primary  Instruc- 
tion was  very  fortunate  in  being  a  member  of  a  tecim  composed  of  supervisiiig 
principals  as  the  other  members.  It  jrlves  nie  gre.it  pleasure  tu  say  that  wt'  have 
nlways  worked  well  together  for  years;  this  year  Miss  M.  I».  Hhndd,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  J.  C.  Nalle,  and  Ma  J.  J.  E,  Walker  Joined  me  In  such  super- 
visory work  as  we  have  never  done  before.  We  have  worked  as  one  in  pro- 
moting the  advance  of  the  work.  At  the  outset  our  schedules  of  visits  were 
80  arranged  that  each  supervising  principal  met  me  in  his  division  as  often 
HS  practicable  for  the  study  of  conditions,  and  to  assist  me  in  testing  a  plan 
designed  to  'raise  the  standard  of  reading  in  the  department.  We  began  the 
first  semester  to  ascertain  reading  powers  of  tlie  children  and  giving  practlciil 
suggestions  to  the  teachers.  These  visits  were  followed  up  in  the  second 
semester  lo  test  results  growing  out  of  the  etirlier  visit.  Following  tills  plan 
we  were  able  to  see  these  classes  again.  Nearly  every  third,  fourth,  and  many 
seconds  were  visited  in  tliis  manner.  The  teamwork  proved  conclusively  tliat 
the  strength  of  the  unit  was  stronger  than  the  "  Individual  strength  of  the 
members."  We  were  all  helped.  A  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  was 
established,  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  teaching  and  teachers  tvas  gained 
teachers  were  encouraged  and  helpeil,  and  children  given  the  right  attitude 
toward  reading  In  all  the  schools  visited.  We  were  all  agreed  that  results 
justified  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  employed.  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  have  never  worked  harder  juul  never  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  work. 

EITORTS  TO  RAISE  THE  STANDARD  OF  READING. 

The  end-all  of  the  inexperienced  teacher,  and  not  infrequently  the  experieoced. 
is  to  build  up  a  reading  vocabulary.  So  widely  and  persistently  is  this  end 
pursued  that  a  very  strong  tendency  is  set  up  in  the  direction  of  form  stressing 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  purpose  of  reading.  The  child  who  lives  and  moves 
with  things  surcharged  with  meaning  for  him,  who  acts  and  talks  and  ques^ 
tions  that  he  may  grow,  expand,  and  find  himself;  this  child  who  delights  to 
associate  with  the  beings  of  wonderlnnd  Is  removed  from  his  natural  element 
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where  he  plays  and  romps  and  forced  into  another,  compelled  to  stand  wild-eyed 
and  dumb  while  meaningless  form  Is  presented  to  him ;  all  l^is  experiences  are 
eliminated  and  he  is  reduced  to  a  mere  machine  in  the  schoolroom  atmosphere 
where  thinking  must  yield  to  form. 

There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  child  acquiring 
power  to  recognize  and  pronounce  words.  This  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
reading,  but  unless  the  form  side  is  wisely  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  unless 
these  words  are  clothed  with  meaning  for  the  child,  and  unless  the  ideas  are 
properly  related  in  his  mind,  the  time  spent  teaching  the  child  to  read  is  mis- 
used and  can  but  result  in  mechanical  word-calling  and  artificial  repetition  of 
sentences.  Such  unfortunate  beginners  can  never  appreciate  the  keen  pleasure 
of  the  more  fortunate  who  are  wisely  initiated  into  the  art  of  reading. 

SIIJ3NT    RKADING — WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE. 

Recognizing  that  oral  reading,  much  of  which  is  mere  perfunctory  vocal 
exercises,  is  ovenvorked  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  silent  reading,  the  royal  road 
to  the  true  purpose  of  reading,  the  assistant  director  put  in  operation  a  plan 
tills  year  which  has  raised  the  standard  of  reading  in  the  department.  Silent 
reading  is  in  higher  favor  now  with  teachers  and  pupils  than  ever  l)efore.  I 
have  referred  to  this  work  under  the  topic  of  teamwork. 

In  October  we  Introduced  a  reading  game  In  grades  3  and  4,  and  later  in  the 
second  to  stimulate  thought  getting.  The  play  side  energized  Interest,  and  en- 
thusiasm ran  high  as  children  grappled  with  print  to  get  needed  information. 
The  conductor  of  the  game  threw  definite  search  questions  which  admitted  of 
but  one  answer  at  the  entire  class.  The  children,  t^l  with  paper  and  pencils, 
esigerly  struggled  to  find  the  answer  In  the  assigned  selection  and  write  it 
briefly  in  the  limited  time.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  work  the  time  for  search 
was  one  minute  and  a  half,  later  one,  and  the  time  for  writing  one ;  later  one- 
half  minute.  Answers  were  to  be  clear,  correct,  and  pointed.  At  tlio  end  of 
the  pas.sing  of  each  answer,  the  written  answers  were  passed  over  to  the 
ijcorers,  usually  the  supervising  principal  and  the  teacher  who  assorted  correct 
and  incorrect,  there  being  no  middle  ground.  The  game  continued,  questions 
being  thrown  and  returned  until  a  maximum  of  eight  were  given.  In  this  way 
the  entire  class  read  In  20  minutes,  each  child  having  eight  chances  to  get 
Information  r^uired.  After  each  written  answer  was  passed,  in  conversation 
following,  decision  was  rendered  on  answers  passed  in.  Teachers  realized  the 
possibilities  and  gave  frequent  reading  lessons  in  which  thought  getting  was 
the  goal,  while  skilleil  assignment  and  motivation  were  prominent  throughout. 
We  all  feel  that  the  children  have  a  very  different  attitude  toward  reading, 
certainly  the  teachers  have,  and  I  fear  we  shall  soon  be  concerned  because  oral 
reading  is  not  getting  its  share  of  time.  For  oral  reading,  not  as  the  average 
teacher  conceives  it  to  be,  has  a  very  important  place  in  the  child's  early  edu- 
cation. He  has  acquire<l  his  mother  tongue  thrcmgh  the  ear  and  for  some  time 
the  ear  must  reenforce  the  eye.  Hearing  the  word  aids  the  memory  in  calling 
up  the  meaning  better  than  the  sight  of  the  symbol.  The  oral  reading  which 
is  apt  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  right  reading  is  that  requiring  the  reader  to  read 
to  audiences  all  the  time.  Grown-ups  frequently  vocalize  words,  but  it  is  for 
the  reader's  benefit  alone.  This  Is  the  oral  reading  which  leads  to  the  desirect 
end.  Reverting  to  our  reading  game,  when  the  reading  tests  were  given  In 
April  it  was  generally  believed  the  children  did  much  better  with  the  Kansas 
and  Thorndike  silent  reading  tests  because  of  the  practice  they  had  had 
throngb  the  reading  we  had  intro<luced  in  the  department. 
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In  giving  th6  final  word  concerning  the  work  in  reading  I  feel  the  thrift  side 
should  be  noted.  In  the  use  of  paper  pyr  written  answers  by  quite  3,000  children 
only  pieces  of  paper  that  had  been  used  on  one  side  were  allowed  In  the  game. 
The  saving  of  paper  and  the  training  given  the  children  in  economy  could  not 
be  overlooked  because  of  the  moral  element  Involved. 

MOTIVATED    NUMBKB. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  one  of  the  great  economic  questions  of  the  times,  haf 
been  employed  to  motivate  number  ideas,  language,  and  problems.  Discussions 
of  the  soaring  prices  of  the  common  everyday  needs  naturally  resulted  in 
dilldren  consulting  the  daily  advertisements  in  the  papers  and  bills  issued 
announcing  the  many  attractions  and  price  lists  of  the  competitive  firms  of  the 
city.  One  aim  of  these  recitations  was  to  encourage  children  to  watch  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices,  and  the  stores  offering  the  best  advantages  for  purchasers. 
The  value  of  money  and  the  expression  of  United  States  money  was  absorbed  by 
the  children  in  this  constant  contact  with  the  price  of  things  that  touched  their 
lives  so  closely.  Buying  and  making  change,  bill  making,  and  similar  work  led 
easily  to  making  and  solving  problems  In  the  fundamentals  without  the  time- 
worn  questions,  "Shall  I  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide?"  until  the  entire 
gamut  is  run.  Thus,  by  employing  the  children's  dally  experiences,  number 
Ideas  were  stressed  rather  than  number  language,  and  the  child  fitted  better 
to  meet  the  real  problems  of  life. 

KINDEBOABTKN    AND   FIRST   GRADE. 

# 

The  work  of  harmonizing  kindergarten  and  first-grade  work  goes  om.  Each 
^ear  sees  an  advance  on  the  one  before.  Knowing  the  assistant  director  of 
kindergarten  instruction  will  open  up  this  subject  of  connecting  the  two  de- 
partments by  familiarizing  the  teachers  of  both  departments  with  the  alms, 
principles,  and  teachings  of  both  lines  of  work  in  order  that  the  experience 
and  Imowledge  gained  by  the  kindergartner  shall  be  utilized  in  his  advanced 
work,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject  longer. 

NEW  RATING   SHEET. 

The  new  rating  sheet  comes  as  an  answer  to  n  long-felt  need  in  our  adiools. 
Tt  is  so  definite  and  pointed  on  vital  qualifications  of  teachers  that  the  mere 
consideration  'must  lead  to  broader  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  profession  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  teachers  of  the 
entire  department  for  hearty  sympathy  and  support  in  all  we  have  attempted, 
and  to  commend  them  for  the  good  work  generally.  Whatever  has  been  done 
has  been  accomplished  only  by  their  cooperative  efforts.  For  the  many  helpful 
conferences  with  you  and  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  O.  Brace,  and 
the  uniform  courtesy  at  all  times,  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 
Respectfnlly, 

B.  P.  O. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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RBPOBT  OF  ATTBNDANCB  OFFICSB  FOB  COLO&BD  8CHOOI<a 

June  30,  1917. 
Sir :   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  import  of  work  of  this  department  (hiring 
t  He  school  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 


Mule.       Female.      Total. 


C"«aes  of  truaney  reported 

Oases  of  absentees  reported 

Caaes  of  nooattendanoe  reported 

Cases  round  by  attendance  officer 

Reported  by  immigration  bureau 

Truants  returned  to  school 

Absentees  ret iimed  to  school 

Xonattendants  entered 

Found  bv  attendance  offlcer,  entered 

Reported  by  Immigration  bureau,  reported . 

ViMts  to  schools 

Visits  to  parents 

Visits  in  interest  of  work 

Oases  In  court 


Popularization  of  the  value  of  the  vocational  coursefl  afforded  by  our  public  schools 
seems  necessary,  at  least  among  the  patrons  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth divisions.  While  it  is  true  that  some  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line, 
much  seems  necessary  to  be  done  to  evoke  a  more  widespread  response  to  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  times,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a  lai^  body  of  healthy,  aspiring, 
and  industrious  young  men  and  women  with  vocational  predilections,  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  left  or  are  about  to  leave 
the  trades  for  the  purpose  of  defending  America  institutions  against  the  menace  of 
autocratic  invasion.  The  public  schools  can  do  much  to  fill  the  ranks  so  depleted . 
At  present,  there  are  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  attendance  upon  vocational  instruc- 
tion, even  where  there  is  an  original  disposition  to  pursue  such  courses,  if  the  child 
has  attained  the  age  of  14  yeara.  Many  have  been  the  cases  where  the  parents  were 
deterred  from  endeavoring  to  compel  their  children  to  attend  vocational  schools, 
on  accoimt  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  juvenile  court  to  enforce  their  wishes, 
as  almost  every  parent  would  save  his  child  from  a  much-to-be-dreaded  ' '  court  record . " 
While  the  attendance  officer  has  assisted  to  the  extent  warranted  to  induce  many 
pupils  to  continue  their  courses  at  vocational  work,  yet  that  officer  has  been  hampered 
and  the  work  retarded  by  the  absence  of  adequate  provision  by  law  for  invoking  sur'h 
p>enalties  as  are  provided  in  the  present  compulsory-education  law  respecting  pupils 
between  the  i^s  of  8  and  14  years.  In  view  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  of 
vocational  training  and  the  consequent  need  of  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  attendance  officer,  there  should  be  such  amendment  of  the  present  law  as 
would  increase  the  school  age  from  8  to  14  years  to  that  of  8  to  16  years.  In  that  case, 
the  attendance  officer  would  be  enabled  to  enforce  upon  vocational  schools  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  provision,  and  by  tactfulness  do  much  to  induce  a  habit  and  appreciation 
of  work  which  would  insure  in  a  majority  of  cases  regular  attendance  throughout  the 
vocational  course.  Or  the  law  could  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  apply  to  those 
only  who  voluntarily  or  by  request  of  the  parents  elect  the  vocational  course,  leaving 
those  who  prefer  purely  literary  courses  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Referring  to  the  number  of  "cases  in  court,  **  noted  in  this  report,  it  is  proper  to  state 
in  explanation  that  the  number  includes  all  cases  taken  by  the  attendance  officer 
before  the  juvenile  court,  upon  well-founded  requests  of  parents  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  confirmed  truancy  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  many  cases  of  habitual  irregular 
attendance,  the  responsibility  has  rested  jointly  upon  parent  and  pupil,  although  in 
neither  case  was  the  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  a  regular  court  trial — the  parent 
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would  willingly  have  complied  with  the  law  had  he  been  aware  of  its  force,  while  the 
pupil  displayed  either  ignorance  or  indifference,  or  both.  For  disciplinary  reasons, 
therefore,  applicable  to  both  pupil  and  parent,  a  majority  of  the  cases  were  taken  before 
the  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court  who,  after  administering  a  wholesome 
lecture  to  parent  and  pupil  and  admonishing  them  of  the  possibility  of  a  genuine 
"court  record  "  in  case  of  their  persistent  negligence,  entered  the  name  of  the  child 
in  "an  unofficial  record,"  for  future  reference,  and  returned  him  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  system .  As  a  rule,  this  treatment  has  had  a  reformatory  effect  upon  both 
parent  and  child  and  insured  continued  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Of  those  pupils  who  received  a  "court  record" — ^nine  boys  and  two  girln — all  were 
confirmed  truants  and  a  majority  bore  a  previous  court  record. 

While  this  department  has  done  its  very  best  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory-education law,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  closest  application  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  single  attendance  officer  could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  cover  the  scope  expressed  and  implied  in  the  law.  To  make  the  numerous 
necessary  visits  to  schools  and  homes,  conduct  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
office,  attend  court  cases,  adjust  cases  of  doubtful  or  dixaded  nwponsibility  and  per- 
form the  clerical  work  involved,  constituted  a  task  which  but  few  outside  of  the  school 
system  can  appreciate.  But  thanks  to  the  superintendent  and  his  advisors,  there  is 
at  least  a  partial  public  awakening  to  the  real  value  of  the  compulsory-education  law 
as  a  powerful  agency  in  the  work  of  popular  elementar>'  education,  at  least,  as  indicated 
by  their  securement  of  an  additional  attendance  officer  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfUi 
and  thirteenth  divisions.  And  while  this  additional  help  will  greatly  increase  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  work,  still,  the  best  results  of  which  the  law  is -capable  will  hardly 
be  realized  until  at  least  one  attendance  officer  is  provided  for  each  school  divisioa 
For  the  favor  of  the  present  increase,  1  ha\e  heard  ver>'  many  patrons  expreos  their 
deep  satisfaction. 

I  wish  to  acknowledges  my  profound  appreciation  of  the  wise  counsel  and  uniform 
courtesies  bestowed  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  and  of  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  extended  by  the  entire  personnel  of  every  department  of  the 
system. 

Respectfully, 

Ida  G.  Richardson. 

To  the  StrPERINTENDKNT  OF  SCHOOLS 


REPORT  OF  STTPERVISIKG  PRINCIPAL,  DIVISIONS  10  TO  13 

INCLUSIVE. 

June  30,  1917. 

Si!i:  Herewith  forwarded  report  of  supervising  principal  divisions  10  to  13,  in- 
olusive,  1916-17. 

The  course  of  study  placed  in  the  schools  last  fall  has  been  followed  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  result  of  efforts  by  capable,  practical  teachers,  it  meets  needs  and  con- 
ditions demanded  by  education  in  general,  and  by  this  community  in  particular. 
Its  (lefinitenesa  in  aim,  matter,  and  method  places  the  schools  in  the  front  rank.  To 
one  familiar  with  the  evolution  and  progress  of  teaching  here,  nothing  is  so  striking  a* 
Uie  mental  and  professional  awakening  among  teachers. 

The  schools  are  abundantly  furnished  with  fine  literature  in  supplementary  books, 
in  unexcelled  reading  in  circulating  libraries,  and  in  volumes  from  the  public  library 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reading  habit.  Pupils  are  being  led  to  read  for  power, 
content,  the  ability  to  "tear  the  heart"  out  a  paragraph  or  page. 
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Pupils  are  gaming  in  expreasion,  oral  and  written,  and  with  unremitting  attention 
to  oral  language  in  all  recitations,  keeping  in  view  structure,  completeness,  and 
clearness,  an  ideal  will  be  created  and  sustained. 

The  appointment  of  a  director  of  penmanship  was  the  best  step  to  stabilize  and 
standardize  this  art.  The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  system  selected,  the  enthusi- 
asm aroused,  promise  much.  ''Ease,  legibility,  and  speed''  are  the  desiderata. 
Good  writing  must  be  required  in  all  written  work. 

The  nation-wide  note  relative  to  products  of  the  soil  was  heard  and  heeded.  Our 
schools  were  aligned  with  the  movement.  The  availability  of  land  at  school  and  home 
was  indicated.  It  was  shown  that  the  pupilless  plot  and  the  plotless  pupil  need  not 
be  found.    This  was  a  splendid  step  toward  self-help  and  thrift. 

The  collection  of  newspapers  and  magazines  started  in  the  schools,  and  the  spirit 
soon  gripped  old  and  young  throughout  the  city.  The  children  did  their  "bit" 
splendidly.  They  may  always  be  relied  on  to  rally  enthusiastically  in  all  efforts 
for  civic  betterment. 

Learning  to  save  by  savii^  was  exemplified  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  bank 
in  the  Gamet-Patterson-Phelps  group.  The  lesson  inculated  is  worthy  of  the  schools, 
and  should  be  carried  to  other  divisions 

Again  we  make  plea  for  a  pension  for  teachers.  Lovingly  and  sympathetically 
teachers  in  the  service  contributed  throughout  the  year  to  the  support  of  former 
coworkers.  Provision  for  those  worn  out  in  the  service  is  a  sacred  obligation  upon 
the  community. 

It  is  a  truism  to  assert  that  the  unit  of  a  school  system  is  the  school  building,  and 
that  the  principal  therein  the  central  figure.  To  her  and  from  her  come  and  go  all 
things,  from  teacher  to  janitor.  No  catalogue  of  the  countless  duties  which  devolve 
upon  her  is  in  order  herein,  but  these  duties  demand  consideration  with  purpose  to 
give  surcease.  These  strong  spirits,  the  principals,  have  risen  by  service  and  sterling 
worth,  and  their  rich  experiences  and  forceful  personalities  ought  not  to  be  so  often 
withdrawn  from  classrooms. 

The  personal  touch  and  influence  of  an  efficient  supervising  principal  are  valuable 
to  testcher  and  taught.  Growth  and  betterment  of  teachers  hinge  on  frequent  visits 
to  classrooms  long  enough  to  learn  conditions.  The  supervisory  officers  should  be 
regarded  as  purveyors  of  good  things  educationally. 

A  class  for  backward  pupils  was  organized  the  past  year.  Such  a  class  should  re- 
lieve ordinary  classes  of  the  dead  drag  of  the  laggard  and  dullard,  stimulate  and 
hearten  and  prevent  the  falling  out  of  school. 

No  report  can  be  made  on  the  reading  tests  given  near  the  end  of  the  session.  It 
is  believed  that  periodic  tests  from  a  central  point  with  a  staff  of  competent  persons 
to  interpret  results  would  go  far  toward  standardizing  instruction. 

Grooving,  routine,  self-complacency  insidiously  creep  into  schools,  and  so  trumpet 
calls  from  educators  and  thinkers  with  breadth  and  vision  are  gladly  heard,  as  in  the 
institutes.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  delivered  a  series  of  addresses  which 
stimulated  the  corps. 

The  fine  body  of  teachers  who  break  the  bread  of  knowledge  for  thousands  of  pupils 
in  the  city  has  won  and  retains  a  high  place  in  the  community  and  country.  Resource- 
ful, ready  to  carry  out  directions  and  suggestions,  they  represent  the  best  in  intellect, 
in  character,  and  in  professional  spirit. 

Your  retention  as  superintendent  assures  the  teachers  and  city  of  the  continuance 
and  completion  of  plans  and  policies  under  your  leadership. 

For  advice  given  and  consideration  shown,  due  and  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
expressed. 

Respectfully, 

W.  S.  Montgomery,  Supennsing  Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent. 
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BEPOBT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIBBCTOB  OF  NIGHT  8CHOOI.8. 

Sir:  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Congress,  this  year's  session  was  longer,  and  better 
results  were  obtained  than  ever  before. 

The  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  experienced  instructors  from  the  day-achool  oorpe, 
brought  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  into  their  night-school  work.  The  operation  of  the 
new  law  regarding  salary  limitations  deprived  our  schools  of  two  of  their  most  efficienT 
officers. 

Pupils  in  the  night-school  classes,  who  were  younger  than  in  former  yeaiB,  attended 
well  and  were  anxious  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  in  the  time  given. 

In  several  elementary  schools  classes  were  so  arranged  that  pupils  desiring  help 
along  special  lines  could  be  accommodated.  Many  pupils  who  had  completed  the 
qranmiar  grades  in  other  cities,  and  others  who  had  been  out  of  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  attended  these  classes  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  civil-service  examina- 
tions. Several  graduates  of  the  Gamet-Phelps  School  entered  Howard  UniversitT 
last  fall  and  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  their  classes.  One  pupil,  Wm 
Sadler,  won  all  the  honors  of  her  class.  Others  secured,  through  competitive  examina- 
tions, better  positions  and  increased  salaries. 

Twice  during  the  year  Miss  C.  £.  Martin,  assistant  director  of  penmanship,  visited 
the  Gamet-Phelps  School  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Clark  system  of  pen- 
manship. These  demonstrations  were  helpful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Special 
book  No.  1  was  purchased  by  the  pupils  and  used  throughout  the  term,  with  excellent 
results. 

This  year  was  marked  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  bought  textbooks.  Many 
pupils  who  work  for  low  wages  are  obliged  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  for  books. 
I  believe  that  free  textbooks  should  be  furnished  to  all  pupils  who  deposit  a  certain 
sum  to  guarantee  the  return  of  the  books  in  good  condition. 

In  one  school  the  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades  were  promoted  with  their  clawes. 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  i.  e.,  attendance  was  improved  and  keener  interest 
exhibited. 

During  the  year  classes  in  photography,  engineering,  and  training  of  janitors  were 
established,  with  encouraging  results.  The  night  high-school  class,  which  was  made 
up  of  pupils  who  had  graduated  from  the  elementary  night  schools,  did  some  highly 
successful  work. 

The  manual-training,  domestic  art,  and  science  classes  did  splendid  work  along  their 
several  lines.  If  the  directors  of  these  departments  could  be  induced  to  assist  in  super- 
vising, the  efficiency  of  these  classes  would  be  vastly  increased. 

The  vocational  work  pr(^;reased  steadily  during  the  year.  I  believe  this  work  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  classes  in  upholstering,  corsetry,  hairdressing,  and 
manicuring.  The  millinery  class  worked  at  a  disadvantage  at  Armstrong  School  dur- 
ing the  year.  Better  work  could  be  accomplished  if  this  class  were  located  in  the 
0  Street  Vocational  School,  where  there  is  a  well-equipped  shop. 

Thanking  you  and  the  assistant  superintendent  for  courtesies.  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Patmi. 

To  the  Superintendent. 
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BBPO&T  OF  THB  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  OF  KUSIC. 

JuNB  30, 1917. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  department  of  music 
for  divisions  10  to  13,  inclusive,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

MUSIC  READINO. 

The  pu  lie  school  is  responsi*  le  for  the  child's  musical  training  and  should  develop 
in  him  the  power  to  get  musical  thought  with  facility  and  appreciation.  The  ability 
to  read  music  is  important  as  is  the  ability  to  read  other  subjects.  The  great  need 
throughout  the  system  is  for  strength  along  this  line.  Rote  singing  has  its  value; 
but  the  child,  having  passed  ihrough  a  progressive  system,  should  have  the  power  to 
read  music  adapted  to  his  vocabulary.  Besides,  he  should  been  so  inspired  that  he 
lovee  music  for  music's  sake. 

MBSTDIOS. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  term  meetings  were  held  for  teachers  of  grades  1  to  8, 
inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  underlying  principles  of  the  work  of  the 
year.  These  meetings  were  inspiring  and  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic  and 
responsive. 

Semimonthly  the  teachers  of  the  music  department  were  called  for  conference  and 
detailed  assignment  ot  work. 

OBCHE8TRA8. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  work  this  year  has  been  the  organization  of  graded-echool 
orcheetras. 

As  the  drum  stage  is  fundamental  in  the  development  of  instrumental  music,  the 
percussion  instrument  is  the  logical  one  for  prelmiinary  orchestral  work.  Triangles, 
tarn  ourines,  castanets,  cym*  als,  etc.,  in  com*  ination  with  the  piano,  make  effective 
music  and  afford  a  delightful  opportunity  to  develop  a  clear,  definite,  rhythmic 
i^nse,  which  is  all-important  If  any  degree  of  success  in  music  is  to  follow. 

First  and  second  grade  orchestras,  using  wholly  instruments  of  percussion,  have 
'  een  organized  this  year  to  give  practice  in  the  rhythm  ^t)rk  (two,  three,  and  four 
part  measure)  outlined  for  these  grades.  This  orchestral  work  is  also  valuable  for 
the  development  of  concentration. 

A  canvass  of  the  schools  for  orchestral  instruments  justified  the  organization  ot  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  division  orchestras,  which  contri'  uted  to  the  program  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  their  respective  divisions.  The  scope  of  this  work  will 
be  limited,  however,  until  other  necessary  instruments,  wind  inFtrumente,  and 
especially  those  of  the  wood-wind  variety,  are  available. 

Orchestras  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  divisions  are  still  unformed  1  eoaupe  of 
the  lack  of  instruments. 

A  drum  and  fife  corps  was  organized  to  interest  the  less  musical  1  oys  and  thoee 
approaching  the  adolescent  period.  This  corps,  however,  has  1  een  seriouHly  handi- 
capped '  ecause  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  to  purchase  drums.  Fifes,  which  are 
less  expensive,  were  furnished  1  y  interested  parents. 

SPECIAL  PROORAU  AND  COM^UNrTT  WORK. 

Immediately  after  the  granting  of  my  request  of  Octo'  er  16  to  conduc  t  the  first 
annual  Christmas  carol  service,  preparations  for  the  same  were  '  egun.  My  aim  was 
to  have  the  children  of  the  pu"  lie  schools  revive  the  true  Christmas  spirit  '•■  y  spread- 
ing the  old  familiar  carols  and  Christmas  hymns  throughout  the  city.  The  majority 
of  the  uilding  principals  used  these  carols  for  their  Chriatmas  exercise*),  rendering 
them  very  acceptably.    The  main  service,  free  to  all,  was  held  at  the  Dun  ar  Ili^' 
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School,  Thursday,  December  21,  at  2  p.  m.,  where  I  conducted  a  stage-capacity  chons 
of  200  voices,  together  with  a  vested  choir  of  75  boys,  who  sang  the  proceesinnal  and 
recessional.  Other  parts  of  the  service  were  rendered  by  a  chorus  from  the  Dunbar 
High  School,  the  high  school  glee  club,  augmented  by  several  male  teachers  and 
other  enthusiasts  outside  the  system,  the  Normal  School,  the  0  Street  Vocmtional 
School,  and  the  John  F.  Cook  School  kindergarten.  As  the  stage  would  not  arcoxn- 
modate  all  the  singers,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  body  of  the  auditorium.  A  choruF 
and  an  echo  chorus  sang  from  the  balconies.  The  singing  was  clear,  the  artictilation 
distinct,  the  attacks  very  gratifymg,  and  the  whole  effect  highly  pleasing.  Thi? 
service  has  accomplished  great  good,  judging  from  the  expressions  of  the  people 
generally  and  the  many  grateful  letters  received. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  music  department  performed  effective  community  work. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Hill,  with  a  chorus  from  the  schools  of  the  thirteenth  division,  reproduced 
the  carols  at  the  Social  Settlement  House,  L  Street  between  Half  and  South  Capitol 
Streets  SW.  At  4  p.  m.  Miss  Marie  James  took  a  chorus  to  the  Home  for  the  A^ed 
and  Infirm,  1512  Corcoran  Street  NW.  Miss  Virginia  Williams  led  the  first  choruf*  of 
public-school  singers  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  No  one  can  tell  just  how  far- 
reaching  their  influence  has  been,  for  all  through  the  holidays  whole  carols  or  snatches 
of  them  were  heard  here  and  there  in  the  city  streets,  and  even  now  one  catohes» 
strains  of  them  from  happy  children. 

COMMUNITY  CONFERENCE. 

The  community  chorus  movement  is  insinuating  itself  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  pcoplf 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  a  chorus  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people 
No  other  agency  can  be  so  potent  in  anRwering  the  world  cry  for  democracy  as  the 
community  **sing." 

I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  periuJt«ion  granted  me  to  attend  the  firet  national 
conference  on  community  music,  held  in  New  York,  May  31  and  June  1,  1917.  My 
attendance  upon  the  same  has  been  an  inspiration  to  greater  endeavor  along  com- 
munity lines. 

Respectfully, 

J.  E.  WORMLKT, 

AMiatant  Director  of  Music. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWINQ. 

June  30,  19IT. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  drawing  department  for  the 
school  year  1916-17: 

The  roost  important  factor  in  the  development  of  departmental,  work  is  coopera- 
tion. Cooperation  of  special  assistants  with  the  head  of  the  department;  coopera- 
tion of  regular  teachers  with  special  teachers;  liberal  cooperation  of  special  and  reg- 
ular teachers  in  the  development  of  plans  promoted  by  the  departmental  heftd;  and 
a  just  appreciation  of  individual  and  loyal  effort  by  that  head. 

That  hundreds  of  people,  with  an  equal  number  of  varied  dispositions,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  respectful  kttention,  mental  application,  and  physical  effort 
to  a  definite  unit  of  work,  with  comparatively  uniform  results,  is  a  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation. Whatever  success  has  been  attained  during  the  year  must  be  accredited  to 
uniform  cooperation  of  special  teachers  of  the  department  and  regular  teachen  who 
have  faithfully  supplemented  the  work  of  the  special  teacher.  Any  course  of  study, 
no  matter  how  well  devised,  is  of  secondary  consideration  without  organised  atti- 
tude and  development  of  the  units  of  work  suggested  and  planned  by  the  director. 
Rxperience  has  demonstrated  that  an  elaborately  planned  eourae,  when  followed. 
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re^ardlesB  of  changing  conditions,  ia  apt  to  result  in  apathy,  and  the  vital  factor  of 
4uce(3as  is  sacrificed  to  formal  routine. 

A  flexible  course,  based  upon  fundamental  principles  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  bonr,  invariably  sustains  interest  and  successful  development.  Example:  When 
the  gardening  idea  began  to  be  a  community  matter,  the  drawing  department  dis- 
pensed with  some  units  of  work  planned  in  the  general  course  and  substituted  lessons 
on  gaiden  diagrams,  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  appreciated  and  developed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way. 

The  flag  offered  a  royal,  patriotic  lesson  in  drawing  and  color,  which  was  made  in 
the  higher  grades  according  to  Government  regulations.  This  unit  of  work  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  course  of  study,  as  a  documental  guide,  must  ever 
bo  subordinate  to  its  resourceful  use  by  modification  or  supplementation. 

Occasional  teachers'  meetings  have  been  very  beneficial.  The  teachers  of  the 
lo^rer  grades,  nearly  all 'of  whom  are  normal  graduates,  have  enjoyed  coming  to  the 
normal  school  building  to  take  grade  drawing  lessons  for  current  use  in  their  schools. 
The  lessons  have  correlated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  their  regular  work.  It  is 
desirable  that  drawing,  as  a  classroom  study,  should  correlate,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  regular  work,  but  there  must  always  be  a  just  appreciation  of  the  relative 
value  of  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  merging  process.  The  primary  value  of  one 
subject  may  be  absorbed  in  its  development  by  sacrificing  the  other,  instead  of  being 
mutually  beneficial.  The  average  lower-grade  teacher  can  make  good  use  of  drawing 
in  many  of  the  r^^ular  studies,  and  those  who  make  rapid  sketches  on  tiie  blackboard 
are  the  teachers  who  arouse  interest  and  meet  with  greater  general  success  than  those 
who  omit  it.  Those  who  omit  it  do  so,  as  a  rule,  from  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  make  such  sketches. 

The  normal  school  pupils,  during  their  practice  periods,  in  the  primary  schools  of 
different  grades,  aroused  considerable  interest  in  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  those  schools  commended  them  for  their  black- 
board drawing  and  said  they  would  appreciate  ha\'ing  more  work  of  that  kind  in  tlioir 
schools.  I  find  that  there  is  a  general  desire  for  more  work  of  this  character.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demand  blackboard  sketching  classes  will  be  formed  next  yeai 
with  definite,  systematical  aim  and  development,  such  as  simple  and  direct  methods 
of  characterizing  domestic  animals  and  pictorial  representation  of  other  subject  mat- 
ter representative  of  the  daily  life  and  experience  of  the  child,  which  may  be  used  in 
story  telling,  nature  study,  and  even  number  work. 

Example:  This  spring,  when  the  garden  idea  began  to  develop,  the  first-grade 
teachers  were  given  a  simple  drawing  lesson  on  gardening  by  the  director,  as  follows: 
Have  the  pupils  make  an  oblong  on  drawing  paper  by  tracing  around  cards  provided 
by  the  teacher.  Have  them  paint  the  lower  half  of  the  oblong  to  represent  ground, 
with  a  simple  brown  wash  of  paint.  Show  them  how  to  make  little  dots  with  brown 
crayon  or  pencil  in  rows  across  the  ground.  Tell  them  that  the  little  dots  are  pictiu'es 
of  little  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  to  plant  radifh  seed  for  a  garden.  With  green 
paint  have  them  make  little  dabs  over  the  dots.  Then  tell  them  that  the  radiphes  are 
coming  up.  Make  a  line  of  dots  in  red  paint  along  the  front  of  the  garden  bed  and  call 
them  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  year  was  the  development  of  the  garden 
idea  from  a  simple  lesson,  like  the  one  stated  above  to  more  complex  developments  in 
the  higher  grades  where  plans  and  perppective  pictures  of  gardens  were  worked  out  by 
scale.  Average  city  lots  were  studied,  showing  the  location  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
house,  with  paths,  and  outside  buildings,  such  as  woodsheds,  and  ground  that  could  be 
used  for  gardens.  Beds  were  required  to  be  mapped  out,  and  methods  of  planting  and 
arranging  both  vegetables  and  flowerp  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  ground. 
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In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  suggestions  were  given  and  pictures  made  in  per- 
spective to  show  how  the  ground  and  fences  mi^t  be  utilized  for  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

The  general  aim  is  to  make  the  drawing  lesson  valuable  in  a  practical  way  viUioat 
detracting  from  the  major  value  of  good  art  methods  and  expression,  use  and  beauty 
being  the  keynote  for  development. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  see  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  this  keynote  in  all 
of  our  departments  of  material  development.  The  general  feeling  for  prevocaticnai 
guidance,  vocational  schools,  and  general  practical  development,  if  cairied  out  suc- 
cessfully, must  have  as  its  basis  good  direction  in  formal  structural  development, 
which  must  depend  upon  appropriate  drafting,  to  conrespond  with  the  needs  of  each 
school  or  department. 

Drawing  must  be  considered  more  generally  in  connection  with  good  form  as  a  basi* 
for  material  development  in  the  future  more  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Closer  coopera- 
tion and  correlation  are  necessary  to  develop  more  appreciative  results  than  have  been 
developed  in  the  past.  More  teachers  of  art  will  be  necessary  to  cooperate  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  possibly  their  associates,  for  better  general  results. 

The  teacher  of  drawing  appointed  to  the  Cardoza  Vocational  Sdiool  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  other  schools  and  departments  of  the  same  character. 

Other  general  subjects  not  mentioned,  usually  suggested  in  the  avoage  drawing 
courses,  have  been  developed  along  similar  or  diversified  ways  to  those  in  g^eneral 
practice,  with  results  that  are  creditable  to  the  special  teachers  of  the  subject  and  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  grades  whose  loyal  cooperation  is  worthy  of  special  m«ition. 

I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  special  and  regular  teachers.    I  am  espe- 
cially thankful  for  every  encouraging  word  and  act  from  school  officials. 
Respectfully, 

T.  W.  HuNflrTBR, 
Assistant  Direetor  of  Drawing. 

To  the  SUPKRINTENDBNT  OP  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  OF  ICANTJAL  TRAINIKO. 

June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  The  problem  of  the  past  few  years  of  providing  ac!canunodations  for  all  sixth 
grade  as  well  as  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  in  the  manual-training  shops  has  been 
largely  met  in  the  year  just  closed. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  extension  of  the  manual  arte  down  through  the 
fifth  grade.  It  is  desirable,  I  believe,  that  this  work  be  broadened  to  include  brancheB 
other  than  woodwork.  Plain  basketry  and  l^ht  metal  work  might  be  a  part  of  this 
course.  The  average  fifth -grade  boy  is  too  small  to  work  successfully  with  the  heavier 
tools  and  materials.    It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  special  provision  for  this  cUs. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  the  manual-training  shops  were  much  occu- 
pied doing  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  More  than  1,500  splints  and  5,000  tongue  depress 
org  were  made.  The  material  for  the  splints  was  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
The  tongue  depressors  were  made  from  scrap3  of  wood  which  would  probably  have 
gone  to  waste  had  they  not  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Not  only  was  a  valuable 
service  rendered  by  the  boys  but  an  important  lesson  in  thrift  was  tau^t.  The  bo>f 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  effort  in  behalf  of  humanity,  and  mudi 
enthusiasm  and  friendly  rivalry  was  exhibited.  This  work  was  accomplished  althou^ 
each  boy  had  some  work  to  finish  which  was  to  become  his  property  upon  completion. 
This  success  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 

Plans  have  been  made  and  submitted  making  special  provision  for  pupils  who  do  not 
wipb  to  att-end  the  vocational  schools  but  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  thori)ii^ 
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training  in  the  industrial  arts.    Industrial  training  for  boys  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
Miner  Normal  School  is  also  being  considered. 
Respectfully, 

O.  W.  McDonald. 
To  the  Superintendent  or  Sohools. 


KBPOBT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  BpiBCTOR  OF  DOMESTIC   SCIEKCB. 

June  30, 1917. 

Sir:  Economy  was  the  keynote  of  the  work  done  in  the  domestic-science  department 
during  the  school  year  of  1916-17.  The  teachers  in  this  department  appreciated  the 
necessity  for  training  along  the  lines  of  economical  living  and  took  advantage  of  the 
odany  opportunities  that  arose  to  drive  home  these  lessons. 

True  economy  calls  for  the  conservation  of  time  and  of  energy  as  well  as  of  food. 
To  make  use  of  time  intelligently  one  must  be  physically  fit.  Much  valuable  time 
is  wasted  because  of  lack  of  concentration  and  intelligently  planning  and  carrying 
out  details,  due  very  often  to  poor  health.  Energy  depends  largely  upon  health, 
the  one  therefore  can  not  be  conserved  without  the  other. 

Food  is  one  great  factor  in  building  up  and  keeping  in  trim  the  physical  condition. 
Investigations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  study  of  food  values  and  more  and  more  are 
the  la3nQ(ien  being  shown  the  necessity  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  phase 
of  feeding.  Much  of  this  work  is  being  simplified  and  distributed  through  the  home 
economics  section  of  both  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  is  making  a  marked  change  in  the  medical  field  as  well  as  in  the  conditions  of 
our  everyday  living. 

With  tiiese  facts  in  mind  our  activities  in  the  sixth  grade  were  directed  toward  the 
training  for  careful,  thrifty  habits  in  good  housekeeping.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  careful  buying  and  preparation  of  food  was  emphasized.  The  grade  and 
fipedal  teacher  often  cooperated  and  took  excursionB  to  markets,  bakeries,  etc., 
together.  Food  values  were  studied  in  a  very  simple  way.  Simple  meals  were 
planned,  cooked,  and  served.  The  cost  of  these  meals  was  estimated,  various  com- 
binations and  substitutions  being  suggested  and  made  to  suit  different  circumstances. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  the  experts  in  the  Agricultural  Department  we 
were  enabled  to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the  latest  ideas  pertaining  to  the  conser- 
vation of  food.  Demonstrations  in  canning  and  drying  were  freely  given.  This 
instruction  in  connection  with  their  garden  work  was  very  helpful  to  our  girls  and  will 
be  invaluable  to  them  in  meeting  the  serious  food  problems  that  are  confronting  the 
country.  The  opening  of  our  cooking  centers  this  coming  summer  is  most  opportune 
for  the  housekeepers. 

Much  interest  was  shown  this  year  in  the  bread  contest  and  an  opportunity  was 
brought  to  the  domestic  science  teacher  to  impress  many  lessons  of  economy  as  to 
the  UBe  of  com  meal  and  the  various  substitutes  for  the  high-priced  white  flour.  The 
prizes  for  this  contest,  in  the  form  of  a  bank  account  of  |6  for  the  division  prize  and 
one  of  $8  for  the  dty-wide  prize,  were  given  to  encourage  thrift.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  received  from  the  president  of  the  Housekeepers*  Alliance,  the  club  of  women 
offering  the  prizes:  ''The  report  you  make  of  one  girl  having  increased  her  savings 
bank  account  prize  from  |6  to  $25  in  a  year  is  an  admirable  showing,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  is  unmatched  in  the  schools.  Congratulate  the  girl  for  me.  I  hope  she  may 
win  another  prize  this  year.  What  if  she  were  the  first  girl  in  the  public  schools  to 
purchase  a  Liberty  Loan  bond  with  her  own  savings!" 

The  penny  lunch  at  the  John  F.  Cook  School  started  last  year  by  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Association  and  supervised  by  the  domestic  science  teacher  was  again  operated 
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during  the  severe  winter  months.    Both  the  children  served  and  the  girla  who  did 
the  serving  were  benefited. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  service  of  hot,  nutritious  food  to  the  tubercular 
children.  Well-balanced  meals  suited  to  the  needs  of  these  children  are  planned 
and  served.  Similar  work  is  being  done  in  the  special  class  at  Lincoln  School.  In 
addition  to  nutritious  food  these  children  get  such  training  as  will  help  to  make  them 
better  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

I  must  comment  on  the  splendid  work  and  interest  shown  at  the  Dunbar  EQgfa 
School.  This  being  the  first  time  such  work  has  been  given  in  this  school,  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  note  the  keen  interest  of  the  girls  and  the  untiring  devotion  of  the 
teacher. 

Much  dignity  has  been  brought  to  the  household  arts  department  of  our  schoob 
by  the  progressive  teacher  in  our  normal  school.  She  has  stood  for  a  high  type  of 
scholarship  being  essential  to  such  an  important  work  as  this  and  has  been  an  example 
and  inspiration  to  our  young  women. 

The  success  that  has  come  to  this  part  of  the  school  work  has  been  very  laigely  due 
to  the  earnest  cooperation  of  my  assistants  and  the  courteous  consideration  and  heli> 
of  all  officials. 

Respectfully, 

JuuA  W.  Shaw. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART. 

• 

June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year  endinsr 
June  30,  1917: 

In  general,  the  year  was  one  of  success.  The  spirit  of  interest  and  cooperation  wa.< 
very  strong  and  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  was  very  satisfactory. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  recommended  that  sewing  be  introduced  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades;  for  the  first  semester  of  this  year  sewing  was  tried  in  one 
seven  B  grade,  and  for  the  second  semester  in  one  seven  A  grade  and  two  seven  13 
grades.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown  by  the  girls  were  wonderfully  satisfac- 
tory. Besides  reviewing  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  textiles,  discussions  were 
held  on  the  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  clothing,  whereby  the  girls 
learned  to  appreciate  the  economic  value  as  well  as  the  value  of  well*made  garments 
versus  factory-made  garments. 

The  work  done  in  the  sixth-grade  classes  was  particularly  good.    The  results  i4 
the  good  influence  of  the  teachers  were  seen  in  the  work  exhibited  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  divisions. 
Respectfully, 

Eva  F.  Wi&aoN. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PH7SICAX  TRAININO. 

June  30,  1917. 
Sir:  The  fact  that  numerous  treatises  on  preventive  medicine,  hygiene,  physicaJ 
training,  athletics,  etc.,  are  already  in  existence  proves  the  importance  of  these 
subjects,  and  the  proper  development  of  the  body  and  mind  seems  to  be  univexnlly 
recogmzed  as  the  main  necessity  for  the  building  of  better  and  healthier  human 
beings.    This  proper  development  must  in  time  produce  a  stronger  and  better  nation. 
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Since  inveBtigaticgis  in  peydiology  and  pedagogy  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
all  that  man  mentally  is  he  haa  become  through  phyaiad  activities,  1  believe  I  am 
justified  in  demanding  lor  phyaical  educatioii  the  place  in  modern  education  it  should 
hAve  had  when  the  ^nt  attempts  in  building  up  a  scientific  educational  system  vers 
made,  and  that  place  is  second  to  none. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physical-lzainii^  department  to  protect,  conserve,  and  insure 
the  health  of  school  children,  making  them  mentally  alert,  active,  and  vigorous,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  them  happy. 

The  means  employed  are  through  physical  training,  athletics,  and  hygiene.  Phys- 
ical training  is  the  one  we  have  laid  moet  stress  on^  then  athletics,  and,  last,  hygiene. 

The  physical  training  has  been  done  much  as  in  previous  years,  more  attention 
being  given  to  posture,  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  long  and  vigorous  life.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  do  something  that  will  stimulate  daily  home  exerdae. 

Athletics  lor  boys  is  well  oiganized  under  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League. 
I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  a  place  where  they  could  come  together  for  games 
ia  the  most  essential  thing  needed.  Girls'  athletics  have  suffered  because  of  two 
reasons:  Fiist,  because  the  regular  teacher  feels  that  she  has  not  the  time  to  give, 
and,  second,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  employ  coaches.  As  we  do  not  believe 
in  girls  coming  together  in  public  places  and  exhibiting  for  money,  there  are  no 
funds  available.  1  regret  exceedingly  that  the  teachers  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
walking  club  idea.  1  can  not  see  how  it  can  work  a  hardship  on  any  one,  as  a  differ- 
ent teacher  could  conduct  the  walk  each  month,  ^^'here  the  walks  were  conducted 
at  all  the  children  were  enthusiastic,  and  so  I  shall  send  out  the  same  arrangement 
for  next  year  with  the  hupe  that  it  meet  with  a  better  reception.  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  well  to  attempt  more  in  athletics  until  this  small  amount  of  time  required  has 
been  given  willingly. 

Last  year  the  Shakes]>eare  tercentenary  celebration  with  its  old  English  folk 
dances  took  the  place  of  our  field  days  given  regularly  since  1912.  This  year,  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  place,  they  had  to  be  omitted.  These  festivals  or  field  days  develop 
strongly  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  group.  So  helpful  along  these  lines  are  the  field 
days  that  it  would  seem  advisable  that  the  schools  have  a  suitable  place  at  their 
command,  and  that  these  exhibitions  be  held  yearly. 

The  one  thing  that  would  be  moet  helpful  and  result  in  more  teachers  having  daily 
work  would  be  to  have  an  absolutely  definite  and  invariable  time  for  fornuU  phyaical 
training;  that  as  far  as  possible  all  classes  exercise  at  the  same  time. 

The  physical  training  for  all  the  children  in  the  tenth  to  Uiirteenth  divisions  if 
conducted  by  one  assistant  liirector  of  physical  training,  three  teachers  of  physical 
training  in  high  schooli^,  four  teacherH  of  physical  training  in  the  graded  and  all 
sfHxdal  schools. 

Respectfully, 

AnTFA  J.  TURN£B, 

AssistaiU  IHrector  of  Physical  Trainiiig. 


REPORT  OF  THE     ASSISTANT     SIEECTOB     OF     KINDEROABTEN 

INSTRUCTION. 

Junk  ;;o,  i<J17. 

Sir:  The  work  ol  the  kindergarten  department,  tenth  to  thirteenth  divisions,  hjis  made 
some  advancement  thi^  school  year.  Work  was  started  at  the  instant  of  opening 
and  enthusiastically  kept  up  by  the  teachers,  who  showed  a  fine  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  cooperation. 

I  have  selected  for  this  report  two  topics  of  general  interest:  (1)  The  unification 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  schools,  to  which  we  have  given  considerable  thought 
for  several  years :  (2)  an  experiment  in  education. 
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The  unification  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  has  been  the  sabject  of 
previous  reports.  Our  past  efforts  were  mainly  to  have  the  kindei^gfartenera  become 
.  acquainted  with  the  primary  school  through  the  study  of  standard  authors  of  modem 
type,  conferences,  and  visiting.  The  aim  this  year  has  been  to  crystallize  by  bringing 
together  materials  and  activities  common  to  both  kindergarten  and  primaiy  school, 
and  showing  in  outlines  the  child's  preparation  in  the  kindergarten,  which  mjgfht  be 
used  as  a  *>asis  for  first-grade  work. 

The  kindergsirten,  like  other  phases  of  education,  aims  to  develop  power  in  the 
individual  child,  and  we  sometimes  boast  that  we  are  preparing  children  for  life  work 
and  not  particularly  for  grade  work;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  proper  preparation  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  kindergarten  is  preparation  for  the  primary  school.  A  child 
leaving  the  kindergarten,  well  informed  for  his  age,  with  power  to  think,  to  talk,  and 
to  do,  IB  highly  appreciated  in  the  graded  class. 

The  outline  will  suggest  to  the  first-grade  teacher  experiences,  knowledge,  skiU, 
tastes,  and  specific  habits  which  the  child  brings  from  the  kindergarten.  Tbey 
should  not  be  used  as  given  in  the  kindergarten  but  should  be  utilized  in  new  situa- 
tions calling  for  a  greater  exercise  of  the  child's  power  on  a  higher  plane. 

The  following  are  noted  iinder  specific  habits  and  attitudes,  which  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  grades:  Promptness  in  response  to  signals;  self  reliance  and  helpfulnesB 
in  putting  wraps,  etc.;  orderly  distribution  and  collection  of  mateiialB,  politeness, 
waiting  for  instructions  when  instructions  are  necessary;  rhythm;  good  use  of  took. 
scissors,  crayon,  paste,  paint  brush;  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others;  light  atti- 
tude toward  the  animal  and  vegetable  world;  also  songs,  games,  stories  which  the 
children  like  and  constantly  call  for;  conversations  and  play  situations  as  a  baaiB 
for  language;  construction  work  toward  the  end  of  the  year  more  in  line  with  first- 
grade  work,  as  the  making  of  boxes,  baskets,  furniture,  etc.,  from  measuzemant;  num- 
ber solving  and  making  problems. 

If  these  points  of  strength  of  the  kindergarten  child  are  utilized  to  the  best  ad  van 
tage  by  the  primary  teacher,  the  school  life  of  the  average  child  can  be  very  materially 
shortened.  » 

Gardening  is  a  part  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum  and  has  always  received  con- 
siderable attention.  The  children  obeerve  and  care  for  growing  plants  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  and  in  the  spring  time  they  plant,  transplant,  and  nur- 
ture until  fruition.  Eadi  year,  however,  the  number  of  schools  having  no  apace  for 
gardens  on  the  premises  is  very  much  increased,  so  that  many  a  school  gaiden  has 
found  a  place  in  the  back  yard  of  some  generous  neighbor.  Owing  to  the  practice  of 
thrift  and  economy  that  prevails  at  this  tune  the  existence  of  one  outside  gaiden  was 
seriously  threatened,  but  a  compromise  was  effected;  the  neighbor  retained  the  back 
yard  for  her  own  purpose  and  turned  over  the  front  lawn  to  the  kindergarten  for  its 
vegetable  garden. 

Excursions  this  year  were  broader  in  scope  and  in  many  instances  of  exceptional 
value  in  adding  to  the  experiences  of  the  children.  More  schools  visited  the  Zoo 
than  heretofore,  and  a  considerable  number  made  trips  to  the  country  in  the  fall  and 
the  spring,  where  there  were  abundant  opportiudties  for  observing  the  gardener  in 
his  particular  activities  and  for  viewing  the  world  of  nature  in  brook,  field,  and  wood. 

It  is  our  piupoee  to  have  an  experiment  in  education  this  coming  school  year  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bruce,  who 
advised  a  giftless  kindergarten.  The  experiment  is  not  an  intention  to  ducredit 
Fh>ebelian  materials — ^particularly  the  building  blocks,  sticks,  and  balls,  for  in  recent 
years  better  uses  of  all  kindergarten  materials  have  been  evolved.  Still  no  educa- 
tional movement  can  fail  of  recognition  when  after  much  experimenting  and  inves- 
tigating a  claim  of  greater  efficiency  is  made.  The  present-day  educational  problem 
is  how  to  provide  conditions  which  will  bring  out  the  greatest  amount  of  initiatiYC 
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in  chfldien,  which  will  develop  thon^t  and  reaaoning  in  the  moet  effective  way. 
Oar  quest  is  in  this  direction  but  at  the  same  time  holding  faet  to  that  which  is  good. 

The  crux  of  the  experiment  is  found  in  the  following  question  propounded  by 
Prof.  Fatty  8.  Hill:  *'If  the  activities  and  surroundings  of  the  kindergarten  were 
more  like  those  in  real  life  would  ixoblems  arise  spontaneously  out  of  these  more 
UMike  situations  as  they  do  in  life?"  It  is  claimed  that  experiments  have  indi- 
cated that  the  pkty  motive  when  utilized  in  the  production  of  toys  seems  to  offe' 
problems  ^Huch  the  children  recognize  as  their  own.  Dolls  and  doll  families  sym  ~ 
bolizing  humanity  become  the  real  motive  and  all  the  productive  activities  of  the 
kindergarten  center  about  the  needs  of  these  symbols,  which,  while  '*  make-believe," 
are  almost  identical  with  those  in  real  life — ^food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  the  ways 
and  means  of  supplying  them  in  real  life  offering  the  same  opportunity  for  creative 
work  which  they  inspired  under  the  more  pressing  conditions  of  the  race. 

The  materials  for  the  experiment  are  those  of  Froebel,  Montessori,  any  good  toys, 
and  other  pli^  materials  including  those  from  nature  and  those  of  merit  in  the  field 
of  fine  and  industrial  arts.  Building  blocks  for  use  on  the  floor  and  in  group  work 
have  been  introduced.  They  are  of  related  size  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
playhouses  in. which  the  children  may  play,  bridges  over  which  they  may  walk,  and 
other  play.situations  which  seem  to  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  the  kindetgarten. 

Th&nkuig  you  and  the  assistant  superintendent t  for  courtesies  and  cooperation, 
I  am, 

.    Respectfully, 

N.  T.  Mtkbs. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  BIBECTOK  OF  FENKANSHIP. 

June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  pubmit  to  you  the  first  annual  report  of  penmanship  in  the 
pu'-lic  schools,  covering  the  period  from  November  17, 1916,  to  June  30,  1917. 

This  year  has  marked  a  decided  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  penmanship, 
making  an  ^vance  that  is  noteworthy.  We  have  laid  aside  the  many  methods 
previoiiflfy  used  in  our  schools  and  have  introduced  in  all  grades  the  Clark  system  of 
penmanship. 

This  method  of  teaching  penmanship  is  based  on  two  propositions:  (1)  Writing  is  a 
ha  it  and  to  teach  it  properly  one  must  train  pupils  to  acquire  this  ha'  'it;  (2)  all  letters, 
words,  and  numerals  require  a  particular  movement  to  form  them.  If  these  proposi- 
tions are  correct  instead  of  mechanical  exercise  practice,  the  pupil  should  le  tiuined 
to  form  the  ha  >it  of  making  letter  movements  and  word  movements  together  with  such 
movements  as  will  form  or  write  the  numerals.  The  practice  in  making  these  move- 
ment^  provide  for  teaching  letter  formation  and  movement  exercise  work  simultane- 
ously two  thin^  which  have  always  been  difficult  to  combine.  The  writing  process 
consists  of  moving  the  hand  across  the  page  from  left  to  right  and  at  the  same  time 
making  letters,  words,  and  numerals.  It  ia  an  actual  wc^king  system  which  any 
teacher  can  use  and  which  has  been  tested  at  every  point. 

To  those  who  have  learned  free-movement  writing  it  is  evident  that  it  is  immensely 
superior  to  finger-movement  writing  in  several  particulars:  (1)  The  posture  required 
is  erect,  easy,  and  healthful;  (2)  the  fingers  are  not  cramped  and  twisted;  (3)  the  move 
ment  is  easy  and  does  not  tire  the  writer;  (4)  the  lines  are  smooth  and  even,  giving  a 
graceful  appearance;  (5)  the  small  letters  are  uniform  in  height;  (6)  the  spacing  is 
regular;  (7)  the  slant  being  governed  y  the  position  of  the  paper,  the  movement  of 
the  hand  is  the  same  in  all  downward  strokes.  This  gives  the  writing  a  beautiful 
and  symmetries^  appearance. 
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I.  «  >«.^aii    .^  ucjxsaas  district  of  Columbia. 

5'-  Ltirau^i  .:  2-  !»  «  a>un>'  n  Tbi  jktcmhl  sciiool,  and  Dumy  of  oiir  future  teMi>*r7> 
jt*  r'^a^.  .::i:  a  a*^^  sni.— »:  a^  il  ix^iitr  sobjectB  taught  there.  The  pcospeciive 
i-ia  ft.*-  »...  -"J  .-*•  i;:^."a  i*t*-  w  rt  wai  a  belter  omgp  of  the  method  and  developmmT 
A  zxfer  -*K-a-  n  "":-  i.-ai  .:•*.  ^ir  .atr^  E,  Hoi^n.  has  manifested  great  interest  is 
:;-  ».  .-^  «i.  ^   r-r      -.i;*--^  :  *  •  -si^i^u  nib-  t«ani  helpful. 

&r  .  ^-is.  4..  .*•  r  \  ::•«  ---.^'f^ii.  f^r^-  a  number  oi  demonatration  lessons  to  teacbe& 
a    >  '  '--  *-«**  r^iiit   tr?v.T»f«  by  his  expert  ad^ce  and  inatructian.    It 

•«i:^   It     ^.^     .r>  t^£  UK  5w^i>.vu>  ac&ix  and  iound  the  pupils  in  aU  giadee  whtin? 
?^-'  --  U--     i>-   i-».->r5s.  ymth  iu  -iv-^m*  ic  his  system. 
-•  r'lic  a-    '-r^^^  u^  •  u  .yw-isic  »:-T:%-n*i.  hare  been  possible: 
-»    -T-'>r^  :•  o   >anLJU3C"i«%^  a  ^riari  asy»  besfwith  submitted: 

cur.  1:2.1  -^u.o  %  t<^  ^v«Tu  M-  i^ancvcb-  buaneas  firms  regarding  the  d^rer 
»  •-  -.^^-r*^  a  %.*T:.iir  ii>m  OtPiBand  of  applicants  for  positioiis  in  theii 

I  X  I  «.-.>« -i^i  tv>'r^.nK«ii'  A  Dm-  tounh  crade  to  determine  if  the  pupil  of 
oi^  j'-m;*:  .^.a**^  31,  ivHW!ftfiL.-ic  of  hicher  degree  of  motor  oontral. 
A  .-^.u  ■  **•^.^  «*  ^  V:«c  v-TT  Pwcmasaer  ClMnce  to  ascertain  how  many  let- 
>-^  ap*  -ri  AJ.1 .3*^4  V  i3>e  I»:x-is»cn  of  Dead  Lettere.  From  the  laiipe 
i>.mo«rr  ^*vri^^  7u.:\j»  .ik  aic  f»=blic  schools  at  this  time  can  do  their  bit 
.11  ^«rt-  .ac  :3»j  -^4''  «ruzK«x.;  ry  addnesong  all  mail  in  a  plain  l^ble  hand. 

«     .  ;»c*^-   .ai  >£>*.■  ji>i«ifc'  jc  isaaiirririiur  in  grades  1  to  4,  inclusive,  for  the 
.v»—  <.  T».ai  yrOirja-n  I.  If  IT,  v^  June  1.  1917,  according  to  the  foUowiDs 

.  -.AC*-  A     •  tr-,*.-*. 


\.*^-s.:>::  .^,\"*.'  vsr.',?i»T  m-jfc-  fb.-^irn  in  position  and  movement. 

,    A  <L.T>«*:''w^ca  -  o**-  '•'*  *^v^^i  i^"  wriie  a  letter,  and  only  three  in  the 

.  oc«^  T>.i*  t  iK.'-^%  i^  :^«c  r«^=:^ab:r.u^  1.  BK>ved  their  hands  easily  and  flow- 

j^  *  j*.*-.^^'  -.:•:  ^oic*.  XY-*:'i>c  a.ai\>tt5^  icHisly  series  of  Fs,  proving  that 

;-.i>  x*:  ^-^fc.   \c  -I  j.u>  r».*\vr*rr.;  ^hc^ini    e  cultivated  and  not  com'  aled 

<  vr  :5\j»v':^irv  T.-  i^i.:...^  riKXtrti  %W  the  ;heory  of  penmanship  to  educate 
A::.>\:>f  u;  ;.:-*.;  v**^'  "*  ^^^  s4;b>cv-5,  T.>  sUi^rest  what  to  tea<;h  in  penman- 
5^-4*.     T.  «rxv.^«  :*.%  p^—r.&r.sh^p  ?i.ould    e  taught  in  the  pu  lie  schools. 

}    y*i  r5,::.-ec>'  s;re5*<^  tft^w^ziial  jv^mis  bXpful  in  penmanship  for  children 

»•    O:  v-f  '->  » r.o  m  ^^.■.T^;  u*  ^u^  sx^cv  thjin  ;ht^  nNjuire^l  work. 

^^    \.^'  ^t.ii^iib.'u  ^  ^es  ,A:.i  U'^i^  u:^^  in  meai^uring  handwriting  of  children. 

in  iT*i^><  1  to  >,  lr;.l^;^i^e- 
.r    Os  work  :\>r  u:e  Myr-.illA  Mu:er  Ncvmal  School,  pnmar>*  gradee  for  1917-lS 
4.  EiLi  il. 

Od  June  12,  1^17.  <iv\iiiiea^  vi  djoiy  written  wx^rk  were  exhi  ited  at  the 
M  Strv^i  lii^.  S.ii.vi,  shcwu^  what  had    eon  ac^*ompli:^ed  this  year. 
I  gn&ieiully  a>.kQowlevi^  my  obligation  10  you  and  Afs^tant  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Bruce  for  your  kindneri^  and  coD^iuoration,  and  in  closing  will  extend  to  the  teacher? 
many  thanks  for  their  loyjil  support  and  cooperation. 
Respectfully, 

C.  E.  Mastik. 
AttisUnU  J>irtcior  of  Penmaaukip. 

To  the  SUPERIKTEXDEXT   OP   ScHOOLS. 
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RBPOBT  OF  THB   PRINCIPAL  OF  ICYBTIIXA   KZNBB  NOBMAI* 

SCHOOL. 

JUKK  25,  1917. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  activities  of  MyrtiUa  Minei 
Normal  School  for  the  scholastic  year  1916-17: 

THE  OOURSB  OF  8TUDY. 

Id  content  and  in  departmental  division  the  aeveral  cumcula  of  the  school  have 
remained  similar  to  the  content  and  organization  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a  closer 
alignment  of  the  work  of  the  r^^lar  primary  grade  curricula  about  the  training  school 
as  a  center  of  activities.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  designation  of  Mr. 
B.  A.  Clark,  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  as  instructor  in  tlie  principles  of  teaching: 
and  as  director  of  the  training  course.  The  work  of  the  training  school  has  beea  wttm^ 
satisfactory  as  a  result. 

ALUMNI  RECORD. 

The  appointment  of  a  special  b^inning  teadier  of  third-giade  practM^  Ia  thm 
person  of  Miss  R.  B.  Lane  has  made  it  possible,  because  of  her  special  interest  in  aiwBm 
matters,  for  the  school  to  b^ln  the  ooUection  of  alumni  statistics.  Judginig  fronr  ike 
beginning  already  made,  I  feel  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  we  shall  have  a  complete 
record  of  graduates  and  undeigiaduates  of  the  normal  school. 

We  are  interested  in  the  appointments  and  future  service  of  our  giaduatM  nmtMnifly . 
The  faculty  of  the  school  can  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  placing  ol stedents  in 
our  own  or  other  systems  except  to  give  the  student  every  opportunity  ia  drtHSiine 
his  own  standing  by  his  undergraduate. work. 

Poet-graduation  agitation  as  to  pupil  standing  that  has  been  determimil  iiniy  and 
accurately  is,  we  feel,  detrimental  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  both  the  popB  ooncemed 
and  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

EXTENSION  ACUVrrTBa. 

The  school  raised  from  musical  and  literary  entertainments  the  sum  of  $113.07  for 
the  Red  Cross  Association. 

The  Sunshine  Club  is  now,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  conducting  a  survey 
in  the  interest  of  social  service  in  our  community  center  for  the  next  school  year. 

Several  other  lectures  and  dramatic  presentations  were  given  during  the  school 
year,  notable  among  which  was  a  series  of  marked  cultural  and  tedmical  value 
((iven  to  teachers  in  service  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 

REPORTS  AND  SURVEYS. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  school  have  been  the  series 
of  repeats  and  surveys  looking  toward  a  standardization  of  normal  sdioola  These 
descriptive  and  statistical  surveys  have  enabled  the  faculty  to  get  insUuetive  and  new 
views  of  our  own  school  and  have  been  of  especial  value  in  piesenting  standards  d 
comparison  from  other  reputable  normal  schools  in  America.  Reports  on  the  sanrays 
were  made  by  chairmen  of  committees  upon  special  features  to  the  principal  and 
faculty  in  weekly  meetings.  The  final  report  as  incorporated  in  the  survey  was  the 
result  of  faculty  discussions  upon  the,  reports  of  the  committee  diainnan. 

Among  the  surveys  of  the  year  were  discussion  of  recommendations  upon  theses 
and  curricula  submitted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, educational  surveys  of  the  National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and 
Principals,  and  a  survey  on  language  and  literature  in  the  city  normal  schools  for 
the  conference  of  city  normal  schools. 
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Penmanship  is  now  taught  in  the  normal  school,  and  many  of  oiir  future  teachers 
are  qualifying  in  thb  subject  as  in  other  subjects  taught  there.  The  prospectiTe 
teacher  will  enter  upon  her  work  with  a  better  grasp  of  the  method  and  development 
of  the  system.  The  principal,  Dr.  Lucy  £.  Moten,  has  manifested  great  interest  is 
the  work  and  her  cooperative  spirit  has  been  helpful. 

Mr.  Clark,  author  of  the  system,  gave  a  number  of  demonstration  leosons  to  teacbai» 
in  November.  All  were  greatly  helped  by  his  expert  advice  and  instructiaQ.  In 
June  Mr.  Clark  visited  the  schools  again  and  found  the  pupils  in  all  grades  writii^ 
better  and  the  teachers  warm  advocates  of  his  system. 

During  the  year  the  following  activities  have  been  possible: 

1.  investigations,  summaries  of  which  iCre  herewith  submitted: 

<a)  (Communications  were  sent  to  various  business  firms  regarding  the  degree 
of  excellence  in  writing;  they  demand  of  applicants  for  pofdtioDfl  in  their 
firms. 

(6)  A  follow-up  experiment  in  the  fourth  grade  to  determine  if  the  pupil  of 
.  this  grade  comes  into  possession  of  higher  degree  of  motor  control. 

(c)  A  conference  with  Asst.  City  Postmaster  Chance  to  ascertain  how  many  let- 

ters are  sent  annually  to  Uie  Division  of  Dead  Letters.  From  the  laige 
number  re|X)rted  pupils  of  the  public  schools  at  this  time  can  do  their  bit 
in  serving  the  Government  by  addressing  all  mail  in  a  plain  legible  hand. 

(d)  Classifying  specimens  of  handwriting  in  grades  1  to  4,  inclusive,  lor  the 
period  from  February  1,  1917,  to  June  I,  1917,  according  to  the  foUowins 
itcale: 

Class  A.  V^ertical. 
Class  B.  Medium  slant. 
Class  C.  Extreme  slant. 
Class  D.  Backhand. 
Class  E.  Mixed. 
Marked  improvement  was  shown  in  position  and  movement. 

(e)  A  kindergarten  class  was  asked  to  write  a  letter,  and  only  three  in  the 

class  made  scrawls,  the  remaining  12  moved  their  hands  easily  and  flow- 
ingly  across  the  page,  forming  unconsciously  series  of  I's,  proving  that 
this  natural  continuous  movement  should    e  cultivated  and  not  com'  atetl 

2.  Meetings: 

(a)  Of  teachers.  To  unfold  enough  of  the  theory  of  penmanship  to  educate 
anyone  in  that  part  of  the  subject.  To  suggest  what  to  tea<;h  in  penman- 
ship.    To  explain  how  penmanship  should    e  taught  in  the  pu  lie  schools. 

(6)  Of  mothers  stressing  essential  points  helpful  in  penmanship  for  children 
during  vacation. 

(c)  Of  pupils  who  wished  to  do  more  than  the  required  work. 

3.  Outlines: 

(a)  Of  standard  scales  and  tests  used  in  measuring  handwriting  of  children. 

in  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive. 
(6)  Of  work  for  the  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School,  primary  grades  for  1917-18. 

4.  Exhibit: 

On  June  12,  1917,  specimens  of  daily  written  work  were  exhi  ited  at  the 
M  Street  High  School,  showing  what  had    een  accomplished  this  year. 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you  and  Assistant  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Bruce  for  your  kindness  and  consideration,  and  in  closing  will  extend  to  the  teachen* 
many  thanks  for  their  loyal  support  and  cooperation. 
Respectfully, 

C.  E.  Martin. 
A$9%staTU  Director  of  Penmanakip. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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BBPOBT  OF  THB  KtlHCIPAIi  OF  MYBTOXA  MINBB  NOBMAI* 

8CHOOI*. 

JUKB  25,  1917. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUowing  report  of  the  activities  of  Myrdlla  Minei 
Normal  School  for  the  scholasaic  year  1916-17: 

THE  COUB8B  OP  flmiDY. 

In  content  and  in  departmental  division  the  several  curricula  of  the  school  have 
remained  similar  to  the  content  and  organization  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a  closer 
alignment  of  the  work  of  the  regular  primary  grade  curricula  about  the  training  school 
as  a  center  of  activities.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  designation  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Clark,  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  as  instructor  In  die  principles  of  teacliH|( 
and  as  director  of  the  training  course.  The  work  of  the  training  school  has  beeai  i 
8atisfactc»7  as  a  result. 

ALUMKI  RECORD. 

Tile  appointment  of  a  special  b^inning  teadier  of  third-grade  practMa  i 
persoaof  Miss  R.  B.  Lane  has  made  it  possible,  because  of  her  special  interest  in  i 
matters,  for  the  school  to  begin  the  oollecdon  of  alumni  statistics.  Judginig  frcm  the 
beginning  already  made,  I  feel  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  we  shall  have  a  ccnnplete 
record  of  graduates  and  undefgraduates  of  the  nonnal  school. 

We  are  interested  in  the  appointments  and  future  service  of  our  graduatea  aatwrafly . 
The  faculty  of  the  school  can  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  placing  ol  stadenfiB  in 
our  own  or  other  systems  except  to  give  the  student  every  opportunity  ia  ilitinine 
his  own  standing  by  his  undergraduate,  work. 

Poet-graduation  agitation  as  to  pupil  standing  that  has  been  determimiliteiy  and 
accurately  is,  we  feel,  detrimental  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  both  the  popl  emcfmed 
and  of  the  work  of  the  school . 

EXTENSION   ACTIVITIES. 

The  school  raised  from  musical  and  literary  entertainments  the  sum  of  $113.07  for 
the  Red  Gross  Association. 

The  Sunshine  Club  is  now,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  conductinga  survey 
in  the  interest  of  social  service  in  our  community  center  for  the  next  school  year. 

Several  other  lectures  and  dramatic  presentations  were  given  during  the  sdiooi 
year,  notable  among  which  was  a  series  of  marked  cultural  and  tedimcal  value 
given  to  teachers  in  service  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 

REPORTS  AND  SURVEYS. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  school  have  been  the  series 
of  reports  and  surveys  looking  toward  a  standardization  of  nonnal  sdiools.  These 
descriptive  and  statistical  surveys  have  enabled  the  faculty  to  get  instructive  and  new 
views  of  our  own  school  and  have  been  of  especial  value  in  piesenting  standards  d 
comparison  from  other  reputable  normal  schools  in  America.  Reports  on  the  sanrays 
were  made  by  chairmen  of  committees  upon  special  features  to  the  principal  and 
faculty  in  weekly  meetings.  The  final  report  as  incorporated  in  the  survey  was  the 
result  of  faculty  discussions  upon  the,  reports  of  the  committee  chairman. 

Among  the  surveys  of  the  year  were  discussion  of  recommendations  upon  theses 
and  curricula  submitted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, educational  surveys  of  the  National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and 
Principals,  and  a  survey  on  language  and  literature  in  the  city  normal  schools  for 
the  conference  of  city  normal  schools. 
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In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the 
officials  of  the  school  system  and  the  individual  members  of  the  faculty  for  coopers 
tion  and  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  normal  school  for  the  scholastic  year  past. 
Respectfully, 

LuGT  £.  MoTSN,  Prindpol. 
To  the  Superintendent  op  Schools. 


BEPOBT  OF  ^PBINCIPAX  OF  DT7NBAB  HIGH  SCHOOZ... 

June  30,  1917. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  subnut  the  foUowing  report  of  the  Paul  Laurence  Dunbai 
Hi  A  School  for  the  year  1916-17 : 

The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  High  School  opened  its  doors  to  pupils  for  the  fint  time 
ofli^PqtQber  2,  1916.,  It  is  a  fivenstory  brick  building  of  Tudor  architecture.  It  ww 
designed  by  Municipal  Architect  Snowden  Ashford.  The  building  is  401  feet  long  by 
150  ieet  deep.  For  all  purposes  there  are  110  rooms.  Aside  from  regular  cLub  rooms, 
the  building  affords  excellent  facilitiee  for  special  departments,  such  as  music,  print* 
ipg,  dpu^^stic  science^  library,  banking,  lunchroomt  physical  training,  cadet  drill, 
shdoting  gallery,  and  assembly^  The  building,  new  equipment,  and  ground  repment 
an  K>utlay<)if  $580,000.  .. 

. ,  Dunbaf  4s  not  a.  cosmopolitan  high  school,  yet  she  has  in  a  way  departed  fhwn  her 
strictly  academic  course  of  study.  Domestic  science  is  prescribed  for  fiist-year  girls, 
printing  ^..offered  as  an  elective  to  upper  classmen,  and  a  department  of  buainesB 
practice  i^  separately  maintained. 

;  .Co^sid^raj^le  difficulty :  attended  our  opening  this  year— occasicHied,  first,  by  the 
presence  of  workmen  in  the  building  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  a  fire  in  the 
f^toryo^  <H^;Oj<our  contractors  delayed  for  several  .months  the  installation  of  our 
ta^ojcatory.  ^^uipment.  .These  circumstanpes,  together  with  our  late  opening,  the 
dedication  and  preparation  for  the  same,  and  the  many  interruptions  occasioned  by 
our  entrance  into  the  war  made  working  conditions  this  year  very  unusual.  Hard, 
persistent,  and  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  our  faculty  and  students,  however, 
i:educed  the  losses  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 

The  Paul  Lsiwrence  Dunbar  High  School  was  dedicated  during  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary. I5rl^'  Exercises  w^re  conducted  in  the  auditorium  during  the  evening  of  each 
of  the  school  days  o|  that  week. 

:  On  Monday  ^vening4  January  15,  1917,  Hon.  Frederick  L.  Siddons.  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Distvict  of  Columbia,  representing  the  District  Commissioners,  formally 
dedicated  the  building  and  named  it  for  Paul  Laurence^  America's  distinguished 
colored  poet.  Speeches  of  acceptance  were  made  by  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  jr., 
president  of  the  board  of  education;  Supt.  Rrnest  L.  Thurston,  and  Asst.  Supt.  Roe- 
coe  Conkling  Bruce.    . 

Throughout  the  week  of  dedication^ Mrs.  Matilda  Dunbar,  mother  of  the  poet,  was 
the  giiest  of  the  Dunbar  faculty. 

We  have  said  that  Dunbar  is  not  a  cosmopolitan  high  school.  It  has  long  l)een  our 
theory  that  a  cosmopolitan  high  school  is  well  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of  a 
small  city  which  can  afford  only  the  one  high  school  or  would  meet  the  demands  tff 
a  city  of  extensive  territory  where  there  is  need  of  bringing  to  the  children  in  each 
section  the  many-sided  opportunities  of  secondary  instruction  and  training.  But 
Washington  has  already  built  her  high  schools  for  colored  youth— Dunbar  and  Arm- 
strong— the  one  Academic,  the  other  manual  training.  For  Armstrong  the  drift  is 
^ward  the  teqhnical  high  schdol.  In  fact,  changes  and  modifications  in  her  course 
6t  study  have  already  been  itistituted  looking  to  that  end.  But  Dunbar  ftiust  remain 
essentially  ah  academic  high  school,  a' preparatory  school  for  the  normal  and  for  col- 
lege, to  discover  and  develop  group  leaders  for  the  race.  The  former  principil  of 
the  M  Street  High  School  was  more  than  prophetic  when  he  wrote  last  year  that  "It 
is  apparent  to  me  that  the  special  work  of  this  school  is  to  be,  for  veare  to  come,  the 
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inreparation  of  pupik  for  other  and  higher  Bchools.  About  30  per  cent  of  thoee  who 
enter  our  academic  department  remain  to  graduate,  and  of  this  number  from  75  to 
80  per  cent  go  to  other  schools. '  * 

Tliat  all  of  the  opportunities  and  facilities  of  modern  secondary  instruction  and 
training  may  be  available  to  our  young  people,  we  earnestly  tntst  that  you  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  at  an  early  date  in  the  old  M  Street  building  an  up-to-date 
aecondary  school  for  trade  instruction.  Dunbar,  Armstrong,  and  old  M  Street  would 
then  afford  opportunities  for  educational  guidance  and  specialization  incomparably 
Bupe^or  to  thoee  of  a  cosmopolitan  high  school. 

The  Dunbar  High  School  Parent-Teachers'  Association  was  organlKed  in  February, 
1917,  with  Dr.  William  A.  Warfield  as  president.  We  confidently  look  forward  to 
splendid  results  from  this  organization.  It  represents,  we  believe,  the  first  successful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  our  parents  and  teachers  to  get  together  in  organized  fashion 
to  work  out  scientifically  the  many  problems  that  arise  in  the  lives  of  high-school 
youth.  Every  assurance  is  ours  that  school  politics  will  not  figure  in  the  program  of 
this  aaaociation.  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  get  in  closer  touch,  through  parents,  with 
the  home  life  of  our  pupil  material,  to  leam  their  environment,  their  habits  of  study, 
etc.  if,  through  the  efforts  of  this  association,  the  parents  of  delinquent  pupils  are 
reached  in  personal  conference  at  least  once  a  year,  its  setting  apart  would  be  justified. 
Unfortitnately,  it  is  too  often  the  experience  of  teachers  not  to  find  at  parent- teachers' 
meetings  the  parents  of  children  whose  cases  really  need  inveotigation,  study,  and 
tr«»atment.  .\  progressive  parent-teachers'  association  can  make  a  definite  contribu- 
tioii  to  the  life  of  any  institution  in  adopting  the  policy  of  working  out  sytematically 
this  problem  of  bringing  into  closer  intimate  touch  the  teachers  and  parents  of  delin- 
quent pupils. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  faculty  is  attacking  the  problem  of 
retardation  at  Dunbar.  It  is  our  present  plan  (1)  to  prepare  through  a  faculty  com- 
mittee  all  data  showing  the  facts  as  to  this  situation  here,  (2)  to  study  the  causes  of 
retardation,  and  (3)  to  formulate  a  policy  for  its  cure.  We  realize,  of  course,  that 
retardation  is  an  ever-abiding  problem  in  school  life,  yet  we  are  profoundly  of  the 
conviction  that  intelligent  study  and  systematic,  scientific  management  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  controlling  it.  How  far  retardation  at  Dunbar  is  accounted  for  by 
poor  mental  equipment,  by  discouraging  conditions  at  home  and  in  the  community, 
or  whether  it  is  laigely  a  matter  of  classroom  methods  and  standards  which  result  in 
failure  to  dietinguish  the  varying  abilities  of  individuals  in  the  same  group  and  to 
guide  pupils  in  accordance  with  their  aptitudes,  we  are  not  now  in  position  to 
determine. 

Our  purpose  is,  however,  to  attack  the  problem  through  the  coaching  teacher,  a 
faculty  conunittee  on  educational  guidance,  the  parent-teachers'  association,  super- 
vised study,  and  the  summer  high  school. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  of  the  impression  that  we  could  well  afford  the  service? 
of  a  coaching  teacher  upon  our  faculty,  one  paid  a  regular  salary  whose  chief  function 
it  would  be  to  give  assistance  to  backward  pupils.  The  success  of  such  a  plan,  of 
course,  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  teacher.  He  should  be  splendidly  equipped 
educationally  and  generously  endowed  by  nature  with  sympathy  and  tact  and  patience.. 
Such  a  teacher  in  a  large  institution  like  Dunbar  would  assist  greatly  in  solving 
the  problem  of  retardation.  From  a  committee  on  educational  guidance  we  could 
secure  much  valuable  data  and  expert  advice.  In  the  mind  of  one  who  has  had 
experience  with  a  highly  elective  system  in  a  high-school  course  of  study  there  cau 
exist  very  little  doubt  of  the  need  of  such  a  committee.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity 
at  Dunbar  for  a  small  group  of  us  to  study  our  student  material  at  closer  range,  to* 
leam  the  bent  of  omr  cliildren  as  they  come  to  us,  to  advise  with  them  and  direct  them 
along  proper  lines  of  educational  effort.  The  personal  touch  counts  ever  so  much. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  such  a  committee  would  not  only  contribute  largely  toward 
a  reduction  of  retardation  but  would   likewise  defeat  the  hit-and-miss  method  of 
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election  that  too  often  obtains  among  high-school  pupils.  Once  we  discover  to  pupiU 
their  talent  for  certain  studies  there  is  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  school  and 
securing  from  them  greater  specialization.  This  committee  has  a  wide  field  for  opera- 
tion in  securing  greater  specialization  in  the  two  upper  years  in  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  language,  in  the  department  of  business  practice,  and  in  the  manual  arts 
We  recommend  most  heartily  supervised  study  in  connection  with  this  problem  of 
retardation.  There  is  undoubtedly  close  relation  between  retardation  and  habits 
of  study.  So  many  of  our  pupils,  especially  in  the  first  two  years,  do  not  know  how 
to  study.  At  this  writing  we  are  not  so  sure  of  how  a  plan  for  supervised  study  would 
work  out,  first  because  of  our  limited  experience  in  this  connection  and  secondly 
for  the  reason  that  our  faculty  is  already  loaded  to  the  breaking  point  with  clas-- 
room  work.  But  we  are  convinced  that  supervised  study  should  play  a  considerahl'- 
part  in  the  working  plan  of  the  modem  high  school.  Whether  it  means,  as  Superin- 
tendent E.  L,  Thurston  says,  ** a  slight  lengthening  of  school  hours"  or  "  more  teachen*  * 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  community  and  to  the 
pupil  alike  that  every  reasonable  method  be  adopted  which  will  shorten  the  life  of 
students,  lessen  discouragements,  and  reduce  retardation.  To  this  end  we  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  grant  such  increase  in  teachers  next  year  a- 
would  admit  of  the  adoption  of  supervised  study  as  a  regular  part  of  our  daily  program 
The  period  from  2.15  to  3  p.  m.  might  well  be  used  in  this  way. 

On  May  26,  1917,  we  had  the  honor  of  recommending  to  you  the  establishment  i»i 
a  summer  high  school  at  Dunbar.  Our  recommendation  resulted  from  the  conviction 
that  a  summer  high  school  would  help  immeasurably  in  the  problem  of  retardation 
It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  all  that  this  recommendation  was  approved.  Th*- 
summer  high  school  opened  at  Dunbar  on  June  25,  1917,  with  a  faculty  of  eight  anH 
with  Miss  Mineola  Kirkland  as  principal.  The  school  is  to  operate  for  six  week^. 
The  work  is  to  be  intensive,  the  student  being  required  to  do  in  60  minutes'  recitation^ 
daily  for  30  days  what  he  ordinarily  does  in  45-minute  periods  daily  for  90  days.  X( 
pupil  is  allowed  to  take  more  than  two  subjects.  Preference  is  given  to  retarded 
pupils,  but  opportunity  is  also  extended  those  who  desire  to  do  work  in  advance  of 
their  classification  and  to  pupils  who  are  aljout  to  enter  the  high  school  from  tlK* 
grades.  Credit  for  work  thus  accomplished  will  be  given  in  the  regular  sesaioc. 
The  summer  high  school  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  scholarship  and  lot^rspr 
retardation. 

On  March  1,  1917,  the  Dunbar  High  School  saving  bank  was  established.  Th«* 
machiner>'  and  responsibility  for  the  bank  are  intrusted  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Thomp^in. 
instructor  of  bookkeeping  and  banking,  and  Miss  Mary  Cromwell,  of  the  department  of 
inetliematics.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  Dunbar  bank  are  simibu-  to  thcot- 
of  the  other  school  banks.  During  the  period  since  March  1  our  total  number  of 
depositors  was  113;  total  deposits,  $2,148.54;  balance  on  hand  June  22,  1917, 1614.14 
For  the  firnt  time  in  many  years  the  department  of  business  practice  is  comfortabh 
lioused .  The  transfer  of  this  department  to  Dunbar  increased  in  a  very  great  measim' 
student  opportunitioi^.  At  Phelps,  we  are  informed,  this  department  suffered  from 
the  '*law  of  10."  So  few  pupils  were  enrolled  that  several  subjects  both  major  and 
minor,  though  prescribed,  could  not  be  offered.  At  Dunbar,  except  in  very  extreme 
cases,  no  such  situation  will  develop,  and  in  these  exceptional  cases  pupils  will  alwa\> 
be  in  position  to  offer  an  equivalent  unit  from  the  academic  department  for  what  they 
may  lose  because  of  the  *'  law  of  10."  Of  course,  as  the  business  department  grows  in 
numbers  the  danger  from  this  source  will  decrease. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  made  as  close  a  study  of  the  business  department  a* 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  our  new  position  would  allow.  We  are  profoundly 
convinced,  after  careful  investigation,  that  this  department  needs  to  be  stimulated 
on  the  side  of  scholarship  and  awakened  to  its  wonderful  opportunities  for  real  sesrxice 
to  the  race  and  the  community.  There  is  hardly  a  comparison  between  the  scholar- 
ship standards  of  the  academic  department  and  the  business  department.     A  few  of 
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the  pupils  of  the  department  of  buaiiieBB  practice  do  well,  but  the  great  majority  are 
of  mediocre  ability. 

How  can  their  scholarship  be  stimulated?  There  needs  to  be  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  parents  and  teachere  toward  the  business  department.  Somehow  the  impres- 
Hion  and  practice  have  developed  of  sending  poor  student  material  to  the  business 
department.  The  department  is  thus  made  a  dumping  ground  for  the  eighth  grades 
and  the  high  schools.  Special  talent  and  superior  scholarship  are  as  necessary  in  busi- 
ness as  in  the  more  specialized  academic  pursuits.  Eighth  grade  principals  can 
ufiBist  us  greatly  in  supervising  more  carefully  pupil  election  of  high  schools  and 
higb-school  courses. 

Some  success  has  resulted  from  our  attempt  this  year  to  stimulate  scholarship  by 
making  business  subjects,  especially  shorthand  and  typewriting,  elective  for  th(' 
third  and  fourth  year  academic  students.  More  than  100  academic  pupils  this  year 
made  elections  in  the  business  department.  Such  an  interchange  of  electives,  how- 
«9ver,  will  not  satisfy.  The  need  of  a  change  is  fundamental.  It  must  start  at  the 
.source;  it  must  come  in  9ur  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  department.  Better  student 
material  should  be  selected  solely  with  a  ^dewto  aptitudes  of  the  child.  The  de- 
partment of  business  practice  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  a  vocational  school. 

The  department  of  business  practice  needs  to  be  brought  more  intimately  in  U)U(*h 
with  the  business  activities  of  the  community  and  the  country.  We  are  of  the  im- 
pression that  business  can  not  be  learned  merely  from  textbooks,  however  good  the 
instruction  may  be.  Somewhere  along  the  line  opportunity  should  bo  given  thr 
pupil  to  connect  up  his  theory  with  the  actual  conditions  and  operations  that  obtain 
in  the  business  world.  It  is  true  that  business  enterprises  in  Washington  owned, 
controlled)  and  operated  by  colored  people  are  limited  in  number  and  in  scope,  ihit 
there  is  large  enough  variety  of  business  activities  among  us  to  warrant  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ''  part-time  system  '*  in  our  department  of  business  practice.  Furthermore, 
the  various  actiAdties  of  our  public  schools  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  thi' 
deparUnent  of  business  practice  to  develop  its-  material.  The  students  of  thi.s  de- 
partment under  proper  teacher  super\'ision  and  control  mig}it  well  manage  athlotich, 
the  drill,  school  entertainments,  etc.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  group  leadershif) 
that  constantly  face^^  us. 

I  u  other  words,  we  find  ourselves  in  harmonious  agreement  with  our  superintendent. 
"The  Busino.s8  High  School,'*  says  he,  "should  become  a  great,  teclinical  business 
school,  training  for  special  fields  of  business  activity  to  an  extent  no  combination  liigli 
Hohool  is  likely  to  attempt.  The  great  fields  of  salesmanship  offers  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  direct  instruction  and  for  cooperation  with  the  businees  community. 
There  should  bo  developed  also  extensive  courses  in  advertising  and  window  dress- 
ing, in  stock-keeping  and  distribution  systems,  and  in  the  work  of  executive  .socre- 
taries.  There  sHould  be  developed  a  practice  plan  in  advanced  stenography  and 
office  work  and  in  accounting  whereby  students  would  spend  part  time  in  actual 
oflice^,  just  as  our  normal  students  are  required  to  do  in  practice  teaching." 

We  should  not  close  this  report  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  needs  of 
Dunbar.  It  would  make  for  gn^ater  efficiency  here  if  you  would  provide  a  switch- 
board operator  for  Dunbar.  The  almost  constant  intorruptions  from  the  switchboard 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  office  to  dispatch  its  business. 

Two  swimming  instructors  ought  to  be  provided.  This  year  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  teachers  of  physical  training  from  their  regular  work  in  the  gyrona- 
fdums  to  give  lessons  in  swimming. 

Provision  ought  to  be  made  in  the  next  appropriation  act  for  the  piurhase  of  suffi- 
cient ground  to  our  rear  for  a  stadium  that  might  serve  for  recreation  grounds  at  recess, 
athletic  and  drill  field  and*  playground  in  the  summer.    Eighty-two  thousand  dollars 

will  supply  this  need. 

An  item  should  be  included  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  for  completing  the  equip- 
ment at  Dunbar.   The  wpeeial  departments,  nuch  as  drawing  and  sricmce.  have  fallen 
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far  short  of  adequate  equipment.  Thirty-seven  thousand  doUan  will  supply  tbiv 
need.  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  needs  herein  mentioned  we  refer  you 
to  recent  reports  filed  with  your  office. 

Finally,  we  desire  to  express  to  you  and  Asst.  Supt.  Roscoe  Gonkling  Bruce  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  your  uniform  courtesy  and  many  helpful  suggestions  through- 
out the  year.    You  may  rightly  claim  a  very  laiige  share  of  credit  for  whatever  success 
Dunbar  may  have  achieved  during  her  first  year. 
Respectfully, 

G.  G.  Wilkinson,  Prineipal. 
To  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin  School  BuUdmg, 
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SCHOOL. 

JuNB  90,  1917. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  this  rei>ort  on  the  work  at 
Armstrong  for  the  year  1916-17. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  both  the  faculty  and  pufHls  of 
the  school  for  their  unvarying  courtesy  and  cooperation.  During  this  trying  year, 
there  has  existed  a  spirit  of  general  interest  and  helpfulness  for  the  welfare  of  Arm- 
strong. In  this  atmosphere  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  pupils 
difficult  cases  of  discipline  have  been  few. 

The  work  of  the  school  year  has  been  hampered  by  the  overcrowded  conditions 
which  have  existed  here  for  the  past  several  years.  Our  present  building  is  estimated 
to  comfortably  accommodate  350  pupils  and  our  enrollment  for  February  was  633 
pupils.  We  use  as  section  rooms  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  domestic  art  and 
domestic  science  rooms.  We  have  no  study  hall,  lunch  room,  library,  or  assembly 
hall.    In  four  rooms  we  have  two  different  recitations  during  nearly  all  periods. 

Such  conditions  as  these  justify  the  continued  request  for  the  appropriation  to  build 
an  annex  on  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  present  building. 

To  meet  the  conditions  next  year,  I  recommend  the  transfer  of  two  portables  frixn 
the  M  Street  High  School  Building  to  the  land  purchased  in  the  rear  of  Armstrong. 

Increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  library  this  year  was  due  to  its  removal  to 
larger  quarters  by  order  of  Principal  A.  C.  Newman.  Better  and  more  adequate  con- 
ditions of  study  presented  themselves,  of  which  the  pupils  took  advantage.  We  hope 
to  arrange  a  brief  course  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  next  year  for  the  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils. 

The  present  four-year  manual  training  course  provides  to  a  great  extent  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  college,  also  for  those  who  are  interested  in  manual  training  for 
general  educational  purposes,  while  no  special  effort  is  made  to  offer  courses  for  pupilf^ 
who  desire  specific  training  for  industrial  pursuits.  Principal  A.  C.  Newman,  prior 
to  his  summons  to  serve  his  country,  planned  a  change  in  the  course  of  study  for 
students  who  desire  to  enter  the  industries  at  once  after  four  years  high-school  train- 
ing.   The  course  of  study  as  proposed  is  as  follows: 

Proposed  course  of  study, 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Periods. 

Credits. 

2 

> 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.5 

Subjects. 


English. 

Al^brs. 

Elementary  science,  Oemttu,  or  Frendi. 

Woodwork  flrst  semester,  printlnR  second  semester.    Boys. 

Mechanical  drawtne  first  and  second  semesters.    Boys. 

Domestic  art.    Hirls. 

Domestic  science.    Oirls. 

Free-hand  drawing.    Oirls. 

Physical  culture. 

Music. 

Drill. 
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Propo$ed  cour$e  o/»fu<^f-~Contmued. 

SECOND  YBAR. 


Periods. 

Credits. 

A 

2 

5 

3 

5-7 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

.5 

a 

.6 

2 

.6 

a 

.6 

Subjects. 


En^Ellsh. 

(Geometry  or  hoosehoM  aooonnts. 

Physics,  chemistry,  biology,  German,  or  French  (sdenoe  se^en  periods  per  week). 

Forge  $nop  first  semester,  machine  shop  second  semester.    Boys. 

Free-hand  drawini;  first  and  second  semesters.    Boys. 

Domestic  art.    Girls. 

Domestic  science.    Girls. 

Free-hand  drawing.    Girls. 

Physical  culture. 

Music. 

Drill. 


THIRD  YBAR. 


9 

2 

10 

2 

ft 

3 

6 

3 

3 

.5 

5 

2 

10 

2 

5 

2 

5-7 

2 

3 

.6 

5 

2 

10 

2 

5 

3 

6-7 

3 

2 

.5 

5 

3 

10 

3 

5 

2 

A-7 

3 

3 

.5 

ft 

3 

10 

3 

5 

3 

6-7 

3 

2 

.5 

5 

3 

10 

3 

6 

3 

6-7 

3 

2 

.6 

6 

3 

10 

3 

6-7 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

3 

10 

3 

6-7 

3 

2 

.6 

3 

.5 

6 

3 

2 

,6 

4 

.5 

4 

.5 

A 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

7 

a 

KngUsh. 

Architectural  drawlnx. 

Solid  freomctrv  and  trigonometry. 

Science,  Spanish,  German,  or  French. 

Woodwork. 

Fngllsh. 

Free-hand  drawing,  interior  decoration,  sign  painting,  etc. 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

Science  or  Spanish,  German  or  French. 

Woodwork. 

Fnpllsh. 

Machine-shop  practice  (auto  mechanics). 

Solid  (geometry  and  trigonometry  or  mechanics. 

Science  or  Spanish,  German  or  French. 

Mpchanlcal  drawing. 

Fnelish. 

Printing. 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  or  history  or  civics. 

Science  or  Spanish,  German  or  French. 

Free-hand  drawing. 

Fngllsh. 

Carpentry. 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  or  mechanics. 

Science  or  Spanish,  German  or  French. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Fngllsh. 

Applied  electricity. 

Solid  geometry  arid  trigonometry  or  Spanish,  German,  French,  history. 

Physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Fngllsh. 

Domestic  science  or  art. 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  Spanish,  German,  French,  history,  physics. 

biology. 
Domestfc  science  or  art  and  free-hand  drawing. 
Fngllsh. 

Steam  (mechanics). 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  or  mechanics. 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Machine-shop  practice. 
Fngllsh. 

Free-hand  drawing. 
Machine  shop  or  domestic  art. 
Mechanical  drawing  or  domestic  science. 
Note.— College  students  may  divide  regular  shopwork  and  drawing  between  thlrc 

and  fourth  years  in  order  to  take  the  required  subjects  for  entrance. 
Elect  two. 
Spanish. 
German. 
French. 
Latin. 

Solid  geometry  or  trigonometry. 
History. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Biology. 
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PpriodB. 

Credits. 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

•T 

2 

r. 

2 

r, 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

.5 

Proposed  course  of  siudy-'CoiitinvLed. 
FOURTH  YEAR. 


Subjects. 


Same  as  1-8,  or  as  at  present. 

English  or  civirs  and  eoonomiCB. 

Elect  three. 

Spanish. 

Herman. 

French. 

Latin. 

College  alieebrn  and  analytics 

Mechanics. 

History. 

Electncity. 

Chemist  rA'. 

Blologv. 

Drill.  ' 

Music. 


The  principal  features  of  this  change  are  an  all-aniund  training  in  manual-training 
subjects  for  the  first  two  years,  with  specialization  in  the  la^  two  years  in  some  shop 
or  technical  subject  to  which  the  pupil  is  best  suited,  and  an  increase  of  time  in  the 
various  subjects.  In  the  first  two  years  by  observation  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  and 
through  conference  with  parents  teachers  will  be  able  to  discover  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  placed.  Specialization  in 
the  last  two  years  would  be  a  step  toward  the  finishing  course  necessary  for  those 
who  are  to  enter  the  industries  at  once  upon  the  completion  of  the  high  school. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  during  the  last  two  years  to  students  intending  to  enter 
(•ollege  engineering  courses  to  take  subjects  to  meet  the  college  admission  requirements. 

Furthermore,  the  opportunity  to  specialize  at  any  time  during  the  first  two  year^ 
should  be  given  students  whose  maturity,  financial  condition,  and  prerequisite  train- 
ing make  such  specialization  desirable.  This  flexibility  in  our  manual-training  course 
would  no  doubt  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  all  students. 

Graduates  of  this  coiu-se,  on  account  of  their  academic  work,  would  be  prepared 
for  ultimate  positions  above  the  mechanic. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  relate  the  subject  matter  of  the  academic  and  scientific 
subjects  closely  to  shopwork  and  to  the  industrial  needs. 

This  change  will  be  one  most  beneficial  to  Armstrong,  and  will  help  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  present  course  of  study. 

I  desire  to  thank  and  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  school  officials  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  for  thoir  pupj>nrt  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  during  this  diflficult  year. 
Res])ectfully, 

R.  I,  Vaughn,  Acting  Prinripaf. 

To  the  SUPERINTENDEN'T    OP   SCHOOLS. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  CABDOZO  VOCATIONAL 

SCHOOL. 

JuNB  30,  1917. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report: 
The  year  of  1916-17  has  brought  many  changes  to  this  school,  namely,  principal, 
t-eachors,  and  the  intent  of  the  schfK>l.  The  principalship  of  the  school  was  vacant 
from  July  9,  1916,  to  October  4,  1916.  In  the  teaching  force  there  have  been  three 
new  appointments  made  and  nine  transfers.  March  1,  1917,  the  school  wae  changed 
from  a  coeducational  institution  to  a  boys'  school,  this  change  being  in  tine  with  the 
logical  development  of  vocational  schools.    The  school  now  offers  instruction  to  boys- 
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in  the  following  trades:  Carpentry,  bricklaying,  plastering,  auto  machine  ahopwork, 
and  printing.  Though  these  changes  were  all  made  in  the  best  interest  of  the  school, 
they  nevertheless  had  their  effect  upon  the  enrollment,  which  shows  a  decrease  in 
comparison  with  the  enrollment  of  last  year.  Aside  from  the  effect  that  the  various 
changes  had  upon  the  enrollment,  the  location  of  the  school  is  a  serious  handicap. 
Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  136  pupils  only  10  per  cent  of  them  live  within  a  radius 
of  10  blocks  of  the  school,  15  per  cent  within  a  tadius  of  20  blocks,  and  76  per  cent 
being  scattered  over  the  section  bounded  on  the  west  by  Twenty-third  Street,  on  the 
north  by  Brightwood,  and  on  the  east  by  the  District  line.  From  these  figures  it  is 
seen  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  required  to  spend  car  fare  to  reach  the 
school. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  school  this  year  has  been  a  success.    The  following 
is  a  table  of  commercial  work  done  by  the  school  this  year: 


Class.  ^2BS    i    VElueof 


earned. 


work.' 


Dressmaking 190. 00  .  riOO.  00 

Prints 50.00  100.00 

Carpentry 140.00  300.00 

Plasterixi 50.00  125.00 

BrIokUyfilg 46.00  100.00 

t  Basis  of  ohaxses  made.  50  per  cent  or  less  of  actual  commercial  cost. 

In  January'  the  carpentry  chiss  built  for  the  office  of  the  supervisor  of  playgrouiidi* 
a  showcase  valued  at  $150.  Also  this  spring  the  building  departments  of  the  school 
built  on  the  Cardozo  playground  a  fireproof  one-story  storeroom  valued  at  $600,  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  building  being  the  roof,  which  is  reinforced  concrete. 
The  building  of  this  case  and  house  serves  not  only  as  examples  of  the  serious  intent 
of  the  couraes  of  instniction;  but  also  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  received  by 
the  boys.  * 

During  the  year  a  general  survey  of  the  curriculum  was  made  and  the  courh«es  of 
study  in  shop  work,  drawing,  English,  and  mathematics  were  revised  and  planned  to 
have  direct  correlation.  This  in  turn  int(»nMified  to  a  very  great  degree  the  work  of 
the  shops. 

The  part-time  plan  has  been  quite  a  succos?^  this  year;  we  had  15  boys  taking  instruc- 
tion under  this  system.  In  each  case  tho  boy  pursued  the  same  trade  in  school  and 
while  at  work.  One  of  our  aims  for  next  year  is  the  perfecting  of  this  system  of 
instruction . 

Twenty  boys  graduated  from  the  school  on  June  20,  1917,  and  up  to  date  wt^  have 
been  successful  in  placing  12  of  them  in  trade  work;  four  of  the  remaining  eii?ht  have 
entered  the  Govern  men  t  service. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  re(*r>inmend  that  the  school  be  moved  to  a  mor«'  central  location,  the  northwest 
section  being  perferred.  As  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  remodeling  of  the 
Phelps  School  for  vocational  purposes.  I  would  advis(»  that  this  building  be  used. 
I  beg  to  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  supervisors  of  the  tenth  to  thirteenth 
divisions  June  30.  1918,  what  is  said  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  vocational 
^chool»:  *'But  the  remote  location  of  school  giving  this  training  from  the  center! of 
population  in  some  of  the  divisions  and  the  expense  for  carfare  to  reach  them  prac- 
tically places  the  training  given  in  them  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  our  boys.*' 

The  school  day  should  be  Icmrthened  by  at  least  one  and  one  half  hours,  so  as  to 
allow  more  time  for  trade  instniction.     I  would  advise  that  the  school  day  run  from 
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9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  This  will  not  only  allow  a  more  serious  and  intensive  study  ol 
the  trade  and  academic  work,  but  will  give  the  pupils  a  better  physical  fitness  for  the 
eight-hour  day  they  will  meet  wheir  they  enter  trades. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  learned  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
vocational  work  in  the  program  of  the  vacation  schools.  Not  only  should  the  adiool 
day  be  increased,  but  the  school  year  as  well.  At  least  six  weeks  of  summer  iDstnic- 
tion  should  be  added.  The  addition  of  the  summer  course  would  serve  two  purposes. 
It  would  allow  the  boy  already  taking  vocational  work  an  opportunity  to  take  advanced 
instruction,  and  it  would  offer  to  the  boy  entering  from  the  grades  a  prevocatiaDal 
course — a  much-needed  addition  to  vocational  work. 

With  the  increasing  numbers  of  boys  leaving  the  grades  each  year  to  go  to  work,  the 
need  of  a  vocational  guidance  committee  in  the  grades  is  noted  and  uji^ed.  Thot^ 
these  schools  were  opened  to  reach  and  offer  to  the  pupil  who  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  work  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  and  thereby  secure  better  employment  with 
better  chances  for  advancement,  very  few  of  these  pupils  have  been  reached.  They 
have  not  been  reached  because  they  had  not  been  advised  of  the  vocational  scheols 
at  the  proper  time.  During  the  past  year  I  have  received  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Bmoe 
all  withdrawal  cards  of  boys  leaving  the  grades  to  go  to  work;  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases  I  was  told  by  the  parent  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  boy  employed.  Surely 
each  of  the  boy's  former  teachers  must  have  known  something  of  his  home  conditioDs 
and  had  be  been  advised  of  the  vocational  schools,  say  a  year  or  two  ago,  his  future 
would  have  been  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  hb  having  to  leave  school  and  |>o 
to  work.  The  work  of  a  central  committee,  formed  of  two  teachers  from  each  building 
would  be  very  simple  and  effective.  With  the  Nation  at  war  and  the  demand  for 
trained  men  becoming  greater  each  day  a  more  serious  attitude  toward  vocational 
work  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  question  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  this  work  is  a  serious  one  for  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  underpaid.  Two  things  are  demanded  of  a  vocational  teacher:  A  full  and  broad 
experience  in  trade  work,  and  the  ability  to  teach.  Mechanics  in  all  trades  receive 
the  minimum  wage  of  $4  per  diem.  At  present  only  one  instructor  in  this  work  is 
receiving  a  Class  4  salary.  It  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  leave  the  trades  and  accept 
poHiiiont)  in  the  vocational  schools  because  of  this  very  low  rate  of  compensation.  1 
recommend  that  Class  5  salaries  be  provided  for  all  instructora  of  trade  work. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  physical  development  of  the  boys  in  this 
school.  At  present  the  only  physical  exercise  received  by  them  comes  in  the  form 
of  recreation  games.  There  is  nothing  so  essential  to  the  boy  studying  a  trade  as  his 
physical  development.  It  is  very  true  that  he  develops  physically  as  he  develops 
in  his  trade  work,  but  this  development  is  one-sided  as  only  those  muscles  used  are 
benefited.    What  he  needs  is  a  thorough  systematic  development  of  hL«  body. 

The  allotment  of  the  school  should  certainly  be  increased.  Last  year  $596  was 
allowed  to  cover  the  maintenance  of  eight  shops,  a  drawing  department  and  two 
academic  classes,  and  office  and  janitor's  supplies.  Thb  sum  should  be  increased 
to  at  least  $1,500.  A  library  fund  should  also  be  allotted  to  the  school,  for  the  teaching 
of  trades  demands  the  constant  use  of  technical  libraries  and  reference  books  as  well 
as  trade  journals  and  magazines. 

The  matter  of  the  formation  of  a  trade  coimcil  had  been  taken  up  with  the  leading 
contractors  of  the  city  and  received  their  hearty  support.  The  purpose  of  thif>  council 
id  to  give  constructive  assistance  in  the  development  of  courses  in  trade  proceasee  and 
problems  and  vocational  guidance. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  courtesy,  sup- 
port and  sympathy  extended  from  your  office  and  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Bruee  to  me 
and  my  school. 

Respectfully, 

F.  £.  Famkm,  Ir. 

To  the  SUPERINTBNDBNT  0»  SCHOOLR. 
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XKEPOBT  OF  PBINCIPAIi  OF  O  8TBEET  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  subrmt  the  following  report  of  the  O  Street  Yocationa] 
Scl&03l  frona  January,  1917,  to  June  30,  1917: 

The  year's  work  has  been  indeed  pleasant  and  encouraging,  marked  by  increann? 
in^^*^Q  and  innprove'uent.  The  iepAration  of  sexes  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  e('u- 
c&tion  of  the  girl  who  comes  to  the  vocational  school  is  a  double  problem.  It  mu?t  in- 
clude training  in  two  distinct  vocations,  neither  of  which  can  be  considered  sufficiently 
pemanent  to  ju  tify  neglect  of  the  other.  Training  in  either  one  of  these  vocations, 
moreover.  U  not  adequate  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the  other.  The  future  of  a  girl 
ad  'nits  of  a  variety  of  adjustments.  Her  health  may  prevent  continued  practice  of 
her  trade.  She  may,  after  a  few  years'  service  as  wage  earner,  leave  the  industry  to 
become  permanently  a  home  maker.  Since  the  large  majority  of  the  girls  ultimately 
become  home  makers  they  should  be  efficiently  trained  as  home  makers  and  wage 
eajmirs.  I  feel  that  the  separation  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  such  courses. 
In  the  many  activities  of  a  girPs  life  there  are  so  many  points  in  common.  This 
being  true  the  change  offers  the  most  effective  economical  oiganization,  giving  greater 
efficiency  in  the  trade  with  closer  correlation  of  subjects. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  on  the  value  of  a  thorough  educational  require- 
ment. Educational  efficiency  offers  not  only  power  but  initiative.  It  dignifies  all 
labor  and  gives  to  it  proper  recognition.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  our  school  sys- 
tem should  be  affordJed  to  our  children.  The  public  expense  should  be  sufficient 
to  offer  to  vocational  pupils  as  thorough  training  as  those  in  any  secondary  school. 
For  this  are  needed  the  very  best  modem  equipment,  laboratories  for  applied  sciences, 
and  such  correlated  subjects  as  will  develop  most  efficiently  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
The  academic  department  during  the  second  semester  has  added  several  new 
subjects,  namely,  civics,  hygiene,  preliminary  bookkeeping  and  salesmanship,  which 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  new  teacher.  Miss  Mary  E.  Nalle.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  lift  the  standard  of  intelligence,  which  has  been  creditably  met 
by  the  pupils. 

Nothing  has  enriched  our  work  more  than  an  afternoon  at  work  for  parents  and 
friends  of  the  community.  Visitors  were  agreeably  pleased  with  what  they  saw  and 
returned  to  us  with  an  overflow  of  order  work.  The  domestic  art  department  has 
netted  since  February  $229.85  from  order  work,  all  of  which  was  received  by  the 
pupils,  one  earning  as  high  as  $35,  a  number  earning  between  $15  and  $20.  The 
earning  problem  depends  upon  the  ability  of  students  to  handle  order  work. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Minor  the  girls  have  been  taught  the  economical 
value  of  gardening.  They  have  cultivated  2,706  square  feet  in  vegetables  on  the 
school  grounds,  while  5,517  square  feet  have  been  cultivated  in  vegetables  in  the 
different  homes.  I  feel  in  this  practice  along  with  the  trade  training  that  our  pupils 
can  do  their  bit  in  serving  the  Government.  From  the  sale  of  tags  the  school  has 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  $15. 

Finally,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  splendid  support  of  my  teachers  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  and  the  encouragement,  and  helpful  suggestions  from  you, 
Aast.  Supt.  R.  G.  Bruce,  officials,  honorable  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
kind  friends,  and  patrons. 
Respectfully, 

E.  N.  Brown,  Principal, 
To  the  Superintendent  op  Schools. 
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